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CHAPTER I. 


THERE are places which appear, at first 
sight, inaccessible to romance; and such a 
place was Mr. Wardlaw’s dining-room in 
Russell Square. It was very large, had 
sickly green walls, picked out with alder- 
men, full length; heavy maroon curtains; 
mahogany chairs; a turkey carpet an inch 
thick: and was lighted with wax candles 
only. 

In the center, bristling and gleaming 
with silver and glass, was a round table, 
at which fourteen could have dined com- 
fortably ; and at opposite sides of this table 
sat two gentlemen, who looked as neat, 
grave, precise, and unromantic, as the 
place; Merchant Wardlaw and his son. 

Wardlaw senior was an elderly man, 
tall, thin, iron-gray, with a round head, a 
short, thick neck, a good, brown eye, a 
square jowl that betokened resolution, and 
a complexion so sallow as to be almost ca- 
daverous. Hard as iron: but a certain 
stiff dignity and respectability sat upon 
him, and became him. 

Arthur Wardlaw resembled his father 
in figure, but his mother in face. He had, 
and has, hay-colored hair, a forehead sin- 
gularly white and delicate, pale blue eyes, 
largish ears, finely chiseled features, the 
under lip much shorter than the upper; his 
chin oval and pretty, but somewhat reced- 
ing; his complexion beautiful. In short, 
what nineteen people out of twenty would 
call a handsome young man, and think 
they had described him. 

Both the Wardlaws were in full dress, 
according to the invariable custom of the 
house; and sat in a dead silence, that 
seemed natural to the great sober room. 


\ 


This, however, was not for want of a 


topic; on the contrary, they had a matter 


of great importance to discuss, and in fact 
this was why they dined téte-d-téte. But 
their tongues were tied for the present; in 
the first place, there stood in the middle of 
the table an epergne, the size of a Putney 
laurel-tree; neither Wardlaw could well 
see the other, without craning out his neck 
like a rifleman from behind his tree; and 
then there were three live suppressors of 
confidential intercourse, two gorgeous foot- 
men and a somber, sublime, and, in one 
word, episcopal, butler; all three went 
about as softly as cats after a robin, and 
conjured one plate away, and smoothly in- 
sinuated another, and seemed models of 
grave discretion: but were known to be all 
ears, and bound by a secret oath to carry 
down each crumb of dialogue to the ser- 
vants’ hall, for curious dissection and. bois- 
terous ridicule. 

At last, however, those three smug hyp- 
ocrites retired, and, by good luck, trans- 
ferred their suffocating epergne to the side- 
board; so then father and son looked at 
one another with that conscious air which 
naturally precedes a topic of interest; and 
Wardlaw senior invited' his son to try a 
certain decanter of rare old port, by way 
of preliminary. 

While the young man fills his glass, hurl 
we in his antecedents. 

At school till fifteen, and then clerk in 
his father’s office till twenty-two, and 
showed an aptitude so remarkable, that 
John Wardlaw, who was getting tired, 
determined, sooner or later, to put the reins 
of government into his hands. But he 
conceived a desire that the future head of 


his office should be a university man. So 
(5) 
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he announced his resolution, and to Ox- 
ford went young Wardlaw, though he had 
not looked at Greek or Latin for seven 
years. He was, however, furnished with 
a private tutor, under whom he recovered 
lost ground rapidly. The Reverend Robert 
Penfold was a first-class man, and had the 
gift of teaching. The house of Wardlaw 
had peculiar claims on him, for he was the 
son of old Michael Penfold, Wardlaw’s 
eashier; he learned from young Wardlaw 
the stake he was playing for, and instead 


of merely giving him one hour’s lecture_ 


per day, as he did to his other pupils, he 
used to come to his rooms at all hours, and 
force him to read, by reading with him. 
He also stood his friend in a serious emer- 
gency. Young Wardlaw, you must know, 
was blessed or cursed with Mimicry; his 
powers in that way really seemed to have 
no limit, for he could imitate any sound 
you liked with his voice, and any form 
with his pen or pencil. Now, we promise 
you, he was one man under his father’s 
eye, and another down at Oxford; so, one 
night, this gentleman, being warm with 
Wine, opens his window, and, seeing a 
group of undergraduates chattering and 
smoking in the quadrangle, imitates the 
peculiar grating tones of Mr. Champion, 
vice-president of the college, and gives 
them various reasons why they ought to 
disperse to their rooms and study. “But, 
perhaps,” says he, in conclusion, “you are 
too blind drunk to read Bosh in crooked 
letters by candle-light? In that case—” 
And he then gave them some very naughty 
advice how to pass the evening; still in the 
exact tones of Mr. Champion, who was a 
very, very strict moralist; and this unex- 
pected sally of wit caused shrieks of laugh- 
ter, and mightily tickled all the hearers, 
except Champion zpse, who was listening 
and disapproving at another window. He 
complained to the president. Then the 
ingenious Wardlaw, not having come down 
to us ina direct line from Bayard, commit- 
ted a great mistake—he denied it. 

It was brought home to him, and the 
president, who had laughed in his sleeve 
at the practical joke, looked very grave 
at the falsehood; Rustication was talked 
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of and even Expulsion. Then Wardlaw 
came sorrowfully to Penfold, and said to 
him, “I must have been awfully cut, for I 
don’t remember all that; I had been win- 
ing at Christchurch. I do remember 
slanging the fellows, but how can I tell 
what I said? Isay, old fellow, it will be 
a bad job for me if they expel me, or even 
rusticate me; my father will never forgive 
me; I shall be his clerk, but never his part- 
ner; and then he will find out what a lot I 
owe down here. I’m done for! I’m done 
LOD! 2 

Penfold uttered not a word, but grasped 
his hand, and went off to the president, 
and said his pupil had wined at Christ- 
church, and could not be expected to re- 
member minutely. Mimicry was, unfor- 
tunately, a habit with him. He then 
pleaded for the milder construction with 
such zeal and eloquence that the high- 
minded scholar he was addressing admit- 
ted that construction was possible, and 
therefore must be received. So the affair 
ended in a written apology to Mr. Cham- 
pion which had all the smoothness and 
neatness of a merchant’s letter. Arthur 
Wardlaw was already a master in that 
style. 

Six months after this, and one fort- 
night before the actual commencement of 
our tale, Arthur Wardlaw, well crammed 
by Penfold, went up for his final examina- 
tion, throbbing with anxiety. He passed; 
and was so grateful to his tutor that, when 
the advowson of a small living near Ox- 
ford came into the market, he asked Ward- 
law senior to lend Robert Penfold a sum of 
money, much more than was needed. And 
Wardlaw senior declined without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

This slight sketch will serve as a key to 
the dialogue it has postponed, and to sub- 
sequent incidents. 


“Well, Arthur, and so you have really 
taken your degree?” 

“No, sir; but I have passed my exami- 
nation. The degree follows as a matter 
of course—that is a mere question of fees.” 

“Oh! Then now I have something to 
say to you. Try one more glass of the 
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47 port. Stop; you’ll excuse me; lama 
man of business; I don’t doubt your word ; 
Heaven forbid! but, do you happen to have 
any document you can produce in further 
confirmation of what you state; namely, 
that you have passed your final examina- 
tion at the University?” 

“Certainly, sir;” replied young Ward- 
law. “My Testamur.” 

“What is that?” 

The young gentleman put his hand in 
his pocket and produced his Testamur, or 
“We bear witness”; a short printed docu- 
ment in Latin, which may be thus trans- 
lated : 


“We bear witness that Arthur Ward- 
law, of St. Luke’s College, has answered 
our questions in humane letters. 

“GEORGE RICHARDSON, 
“ ARTHUR SMYTHE, 
“HDWARD MERIVALE, 

“ Examiners.” 


Wardlaw senior took it, laid it beside 
him on the table, inspected it with his 
double eye-glass, and, not knowing a word 
of Latin, was mightily impressed, and his 
respect for his son rose forty or forty-five 
per cent. 

“Very well, sir,” said he. “ Now listen 
to me. Perhaps it was an old man’s fancy; 
but I have often seen in the world what a 
stamp these Universities put upon a man. 
To send you back from commerce to Latin 
and Greek, at two-and-twenty, was trying 
you rather hard; it was trying you doubly ; 
your obedience, and your ability into the 
bargain. Well, sir, you have stood the 
trial, and Iam proudof you. And so now 
it is my turn. From this day and from 
this hour look on yourself as my partner 
in the old-established house of Wardlaw. 
My balance-sheet shall be prepared imme- 
diately, and the partnership deed drawn. 
You will enter on a flourishing concern, 
sir; and you will virtually conduct it, in 
written communication with me; for I 
have had five-and-forty years of it; and 
then my liver, you know! Watson ad- 
vises me strongly to leave my desk, and 
try country air, and rest from business 
and its cares.” 
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He paused a moment; and the young 
man drew a long breath, like one who was 
in the act of being relieved of some terri- 
ble weight. 

As for the old gentleman, he was not 
observing his son just then, but thinking 
of his own career; a certain expression of 
pain and regret came over his features; 
but he shook it off with manly dignity. 
“Come, come,” said he, “this is the law 
of Nature, and must be submitted to with 
a good grace. Wardlaw junior, fill your 
glass.” At the same time he stood up and 
said, stoutly, “The setting sun drinks to 
the rising sun;” but could not maintain 
that artificial style, and ended with, “ God 
bless you, my boy, and may you stick to 
business; avoid speculation, as I have done; 
and so hand the concern down healthy to 
your son, as my father there (pointing to 
a picture) handed it down to me, and I 
to you.” 

His voice wavered slightly in uttering 
this benediction; but only for a moment. 
He then sat quietly down, and sipped his 
wine composedly. 

Not so the other. His color came and 
went violently all the time his father was 
speaking, and, when he ceased, he sank 
into his chair with another sigh deeper 
than the last, and two half-hysterical tears 
came to his pale eyes. 

But presently, feeling he was expected 
to say something, he struggled against all 
this mysterious emotion, and faltered out 


| that he should not fear the responsibility, 


if he might have constant recourse to his 
father for advice. 

“Why, of course,” was the reply. “My 
country house is but a mile from the sta- 
tion. You can telegraph for me in any 
case of importance.” 

“When would you wish me to commence 
my new duties?” 

“Let me see, it will take six weeks to 
prepare a balance-sheet, such as I could be 
content to submit to an incoming partner. 
Say two months.” 

Young Wardlaw’s countenance fell. 

“Meantime you shall travel on the Con- 
tinent and enjoy yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said young Wardlaw, 
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mechanically, and fell into a brown 
study. 

The room now returned to what seemed 
its natural state. And its silence continued 
until it was broken from without. 

A sharp knocking was heard at the 
street door, and resounded across the mar- 
ble hall. 

The Wardlaws looked at one another in 
some little surprise. 

“T have invited nobody,” said the elder. 

Some time elapsed, and then a footman 
made his appearance and brought in acard. 

“Mr. Christopher Adams.” 

Now that Mr. Christopher Adams should 
eall on John Wardlaw, in his private room, 
at nine o’clock in the evening, seemed to 
that merchant irregular, presumptuous and 
monstrous. “Tell him he will find me at 
my place of business to-morrow, as usual,” 
said he, knitting his brows. 

The footman went off with this mes- 
sage; and, soon after, raised voices were 
heard in the hall, and the episcopal butler 
entered the room with an injured counte- 
nance. 

“He says he must see you; he is in 
great anxiety.” 

“Yes, I am in great anxiety,” said a 
quavering voice at his elbow; and Mr. 
Adams actually pushed by the butler, and 
stood, hat in hand, in those sacred pre- 
cincts. “Pray excuse me, sir,” said he, 
“but it is very serious; I can’t be easy in 
my raind till | have put you a question.” 

“This is very extraordinary conduct, 
sir,” said Mr. Wardlaw. “Do you think 
I do business here, and at all hours?” 

“Oh, no, sir. It is myown business. I 
am come to ask you a very serious ques- 
tion. I couldn’t wait till morning with 
such a doubt on my mind.” 

“Well, sir, I repeat this is irregular and 
extraordinary; but as you are here, pray 
what is the matter?” He then dismissed 
the lingering butler with a look. Mr. 
Adams cast uneasy glances on young 
Wardlaw. 

“Oh,” said the elder, “you can speak 
before him. This is my partner; that is 
to say, he will be as soon as the balance- 
sheet can be prepared and the deed drawn. 


Wardlaw junior, this is Mr. Adams, a 
very respectable bill discounter.” 

The two men bowed to each other, and 
Arthur Wardlaw sat down motionless. 

“Sir, did you draw a note of hand to- 
day?” inquired Adams of the elder mer- 
chant. 

“T dare say I did. 
one signed by me?” 

“Yes, sir, we did.” 

“Well, sir, you have only to present it 
at maturity. Wardlaw & Son will provide 
for it, I dare say.” This with the lofty 
nonchalance of a rich man who had never 
broken an engagement in his life. 

“Ah, that I know they will if it is all 
right; but suppose it is not?” 

“What d’ye mean?” asked Wardlaw, 
with some astonishment. 

“Oh, nothing, sir! It bears your signa- 
ture, that is good for twenty times the 
amount; and it is indorsed by your cash- 
ier. Only what makes me a little uneasy, 
your bills used to be always on your own 
forms, and so I told my partner; he dis- 
counted it. Gentlemen, I wish you would 
just look at it.” 

“ Of course we will look at it. Show it 
Arthur first; his eyes are younger than 
mine.” 

Mr. Adams took out a large bill-book, 
extracted the note of hand, and passed it 
across the table to Wardlaw junior. He 
took it up with a sort of shiver, and bent 
his head very low over it; then handed it 
back in silence. 

Adams took it to Wardlaw senior and 
laid it before him, by the.side of Arthur’s 
Testamur. 

The merchant inspected it with his 
glasses. 

“The writing is mine, apparently.” 

“T am very glad of it,” said the bill- 
broker, eagerly. 

“Stopa bit,” said Mr. Wardlaw. “ Why, 
what is this? For two thousand pounds! 
and, as you say, not my form. I have 
signed no note for two thousand pounds 
this week. Dated yesterday. You have 
not cashed it, I hope?” 

“T am sorry to say my partner has.” 

“Well, sir, not to keep you in suspense, 


Did you discount 
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the thing is not worth the stamp it is writ- 
ten on.” 

“Mr. Wardlaw !—Sir!—Good heavens! 
Then itisas I feared. It is a forgery.” 

“T should be puzzled to find any other 
name for it. You need not look so pale, 
Arthur. We can’t help some clever scoun- 
drel imitating our hands; and as for you, 
Adams, you ought to have been more cau- 
tious.” 

“But, sir, your cashier’s name is Pen- 
fold,” faltered the holder, clinging to a 
straw. “May he not have drawn—is the 
indorsement forged as well?” 

Mr. Wardlaw examined the back of the 
bill, and looked puzzled. “No,” said he. 
“My cashier’s name is Michael Penfold, 
but this is indorsed ‘ Robert Penfold.’ Do 
you hear, Arthur? Why, what is the mat- 
ter with you? You look like a ghost. I 
say there is your tutor’s name at the back 
of this forged note. That is very strange. 
Just look, and tell me who wrote these two 
words ‘ Robert Penfold ’?” 

Young Wardlaw took the document and 
tried to examine it calmly, but it shook vis- 
ibly in his hand, and a cold moisture gath- 
ered on his brow. His pale eyes roved to 
and fro in a very remarkable way; and he 
was so long before he said anything that 
both the other persons present began to eye 
him with wonder. 

At last he faltered out, “This ‘ Robert 
Penfold’ seems to me very like his own 
handwriting. But then the rest of the 
writing is equally like yours, sir. I am 
sure Robert Penfold never did anything 
wrong. Mr. Adams, please oblige me. 
Let this go no further till I have seen 
him, and asked him whether he indorsed 
it.” 

“Now don’t you be in a hurry,” said the 
elder Wardlaw. “The first question is, 
who received the money?” 

Mr. Adams replied that it was a respect- 
able-looking man, a voung clergyman. 

“Ah!” said Wardlaw, with a world of 
meaning. 

“Father!” said young Wardlaw, im- 
ploringly, “for my sake, say no more to- 
night. Robert Penfold is incapable of a 
dishonest act.” 
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“It becomes your years to think so, 
young man. But I have lived long enough 
to see what crimes respectable man aré be- 
trayed into in the hour of temptation. 
And, now I think of it, this Robert Pen- 
fold is in want of money. Did he not ask 
me for a loan of two thousand pounds? 
Was not that the very sum? Can’t you 
answer me? Why, the application came 
through you.” 

Receiving no reply from his son, but a 
sort of agonized stare, he took out his pen- 
cil and wrote down Robert Penfold’s ad- 
dress. This he handed the bill-broker, and 
gave him some advice in a whisper, which 
Mr. Christopher Adams received with a 
profusion of thanks, and bustled away, leav- 
ing Wardlaw senior excited and indignant, 
Wardlaw junior ghastly pale and almost 
stupefied. 

Scarcely a word was spoken for some 
minutes, and then the younger man broke 
out suddenly: “ Robert Penfold is the best 
friend I ever had; I should have be@n ex- 
pelled but for him, and [I should never 
have earned that Testamur but for him.” 

The old merchant interrupted him. 
“You exaggerate. But, to tell the truth, 
I am sorry now I did not lend him the 
money you asked for. For, mark my 
words, in a moment of temptation that 
miserable young man has forged my name, 
and will be convicted of the felony and 
punished accordingly.” 

“No, no. Oh, God forbid!” shrieked 
young Wardlaw. “I couldn’t bear it. If 
he did, he must have intended to replace 
it. I must see him; I will see him di- 
rectly.” He got up all in a hurry, and 
was going to Penfold to warn him, and 
get him out of the way till the money 
should be replaced. But his father started 
up at the same moment and forbade him, 
in accents that he had never yet been able 
to resist. 

“Sit down, sir, this instant,’ said the old 
man, with terrible sternness. “Sit down, 
I say, or you will never be a partner of 
mine. Justice must take its course. What 
business and what right have we to pro- 
tect a felon? I would not take your part 
if you were one. Indeed it is too late now, 
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for the detectives will be with him before 
you could reach him. I gave Adams his 
address.” . 

At this last piece of information Ward- 
law junior leaned his head on the table and 
groaned aloud, and a cold perspiration 
gathered in beads upon his white forehead. 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT same evening sat over their tea, in 
Norfolk Street, Strand, another couple, who 
were also father and son; but, in this pair, 
the Wardlaws were reversed. Michael 
Penfold was a reverend, gentle creature, 
with white hair, blue eyes and great tim- 
idity; why, if a stranger put to him a 
question he used to look all round the room 
before he ventured to answer. 

Robert, his son, was a young man with 
a large brown eye, a mellow voice, square 
shoulders and a prompt and vigorous man- 
ner. Cricketer. Scholar. Parson. 

They were talking hopefully together 
over a living Robert was going to buy. It 
was near Oxford, he said, and would not 
prevent his continuing to take pupils. 
“ But, father,” said he, “it will be a place 
to take my wife to if Lever have one; and, 
meantime, I hope you will run down now 
and then, Saturday to Monday.” 

“That I will, Robert. Ah! how proud 
she would have been to hear you preach; 
it was always her dream, poor thing.” 

“Let us think she can hear me,” said 
Robert. “And I have got you still;.the 
proceeds of this living will help me to 
lodge you more comfortably.” 

“You are very good, Robert. I would 
rather see you spend it upon yourself; but, 
dear me, what a manager you must be to 
dress so beautifully as you do, and send 
your old father presents as you do, and yet 
put by fourteen hundred pounds to buy 
this living.” 

“You are mistaken, sir, I have only 
saved four hundred; the odd thousand—- 
But that is ‘a secret for the present:” 

“Oh, I am not inquisitive. I never 
was.” 
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They then chatted about things of no 
importance whatever, and the old gentle- 
man was just lighting his candle to go to 
bed, when a visitor was ushered into the 
room. 

The Penfolds looked a little surprised, 
but not much. They had no street doorall 
to themselves; no liveried dragons to in- 
terpose between them and unseasonable or 
unwelcome visitors. 

The man was well dressed, with one ex- 
ception; he wore a gold chain. He hada 
hooked nose, and a black, piercing eye. 
He stood at the door and observed every 
person and thing in the room minutely be- 
fore he spoke a word. 

Then he said, quietly, “Mr. Michael 
Penfold, I believe.” 

“ At your service, sir.” 

“And Mr. Robert Penfold.” 

“YT am Robert Penfold. What is your 
business?” 

“Pray is the ‘ Robert Penfold’ at the 
back of this note your writing?” 

“Certainly it is; they would not cash it 
without that.” 

“Oh, you got the money, then?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“You have not parted with it, have 
you?” 

aie rote 

' “All the better.” He then turned to 
Michael and looked at him earnestly a mo- 
ment. “The fact is, sir,” said he, “there 
is a little irregularity about this bill which 
must be explained, or your son might be 
called on to refund the cash.” 
_ “Trregularity about—a bill?” cried Mi- 
chael Penfold, in dismay. “Who is the 
drawer? Let me see it. Oh, dear me, 
something wrong about a bill indorsed by 
you, Robert?” and the old man began to 
shake piteously. 

“Why, father,” said Robert, “what are | 
you afraid of? If the bill is irregular I 
can but return the money. It is in the 
house.” 

“The best way will be for Mr. Robert 
Penfold to go at once with me to the bill- 
broker; he lives but a few doors off. And 
you, sir, must stay here and be responsible 
for the funds, till we return.” 
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Robert Penfold took his hat directly, and 
went off with this mysterious visitor. 

They had not gone many steps, when 
Robert’s companion stopped, and, getting 
in front of him, said, “ We can settle this 
matter here.” At the same time a police- 
man crossed the way and joined them; 
and another man, who was, in fact, a po- 
liceman in plain clothes, emerged from a 
doorway and stood at Robert Penfold’s 
back. 

The detective, having thus surrounded 
him, threw off his disguise. “My man,” 
said he, “I ought to have done this job in 
your house. But I looked at the worthy 
old gentleman and his gray hairs. | 
thought I’d spare him all I could. I have 
a warrant to arrest you for forgery !” 

“Worgery! arrest me for forgery!” said 
Robert Penfold, with some amazement but 
littleemotion; for he hardly seemed to take 
it in, in all its horrible significance. 

The next moment, however, he turned 
pale, and almost staggered under the blow. 

“We had better go to Mr. Wardlaw,” 
said he. 
me.” 

“Can’t be done,” said the detective. 
“Wardlaw has nothing to do withit. The 
bill is stopped. You are arrested by the 
gent that cashed it. Here is the warrant; 
will you go quietly with us, or must I put 
the darbies on?” 

Robert was violently agitated. “There 
is no need to arrest me,” he cried; “I shall 
not run from my accuser. Hands off, I 
say. I’m a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and you shall not lay hands on 
me.” 

But one of the policemen did lay hands 
on him. Then the Reverend Robert Pen- 
fold shook him furiously off, and, with one 
active bound, sprang into the middle of 
the road. 

The officers went at him incautiously, 
and the head-detective, as he rushed for- 
ward, received a heavy blow on the neck 
and jaw that sounded along the street, and 
sent him rollling in the mud; this was fol- 
lowed by a quick succession of staggering 
facers, administered right and left on the 
eyesand noses of the subordinates. These, 
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however, though bruised and _ bleeding, 
succeeded at last in grappling their man, 
and all came to the ground together, and 
there struggled furiously; every window 
in the street was open by this time, and at 
one the white hair and reverend face of 
Michael Penfold looked out on this des- 
perate and unseemly struggle with hands 
that beat the air in helpless agony and 
inarticulate cries of terror. 

The detective got up and sat upon Rob- 
ert Penfold’s chest; and at last the three 
forced the handcuffs upon him and took 
him in a cab to the station-house. 

Next day, before the magistrate, Ward- 
law senior proved the note was a forgery, 
and Mr. Adams’s partner swore to the pris- 
oner as the person who had presented and 
indorsed the note. The officers attended, 
two with black eyes apiece, and one with 
his jaw bound up, and two sound teeth in 
his pocket, which had been driven from 
their sockets by the prisoner in his des- 
perate attempt to escape. Their evidence 
hurt the prisoner, and the magistrate re- 
fused bail. 

The Reverend Robert Penfold was com- 
mitted to prison, to be tried at the Central 
Criminal Court on a charge of felony. 

Wardlaw senior returned home, and told 
Wardlaw junior, who said not a word. 
He soon received a letter from Robert Pen- 
fold, which agitated him greatly, and he 
promised to go to the prison and see him. 

But he never went. 

He was very miserable, a prey to an in- 
ward struggle. He dared not offend his 
father on the eve of being made partner. 
Yet his heart bled for Robert Penfold. 

He did what might perhaps have been 
expected from that pale eye and receding 
chin—he temporized. He said to himself, 
“Before that horrible trial comes on, I 
shall be the house of Wardlaw, and able 
to draw a check for thousands. I’ll buy 
off Adams at any price, and hush up the 
whole matter.” 

So he hoped, and hoped. But the ac- 
countant was slow, the public prosecutor 
unusually quick, and, to young Wardlaw’s 
agony, the partnership deed was not ready 
when an imploring letter was put into his 
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hands, urging him, by all that men hold | he could have been in a foreign court; 


sacred, to attend at the court as the pris- 
oner’s witness. 

This letter almost drove young Wardlaw 
mad. He went to Adams and entreated 
him not to carry the matter into court. 
But Adams was inexorable. He had got 
his money, but would be revenged for the 
fright. 

Baftled here, young Wardlaw went down 
to Oxford and shut himself up in his own 
room, a prey to fear and remorse. He 
sported his oak, and never went out. All 
his exercise was that of a wild beast in its 
den, walking restlessly up and down. 

But all his caution did not prevent the 
prisoner’s solicitor from getting to him. 
One morning, at seven o’clock, a clerk 
slipped in at the heels of his scout, and, 
coming to young Wardlaw’s_ bedside, 
awoke him out of an uneasy slumber by 
serving him with a subpoena to appear as 
Robert Penfold’s witness. 

This last stroke finished him. His bod- 
ily health gave way under his mental dis- 
tress. Gastric fever set in, and he was ly- 


ing tossing and raving in delirium, while | 


Robert Penfold was being tried at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court. 

The trial occupied six hours, and could 
easily be made rather interesting. But, 
for various reasons, with which it would 
not be good taste to trouble the reader, we 
decide to skim it. 

The indictment contained two counts; 
one for forging the note of hand, the other 
for uttering it knowing it to be forged. 

On the first count, the Crown was weak, 
and had to encounter the evidence of Under- 
cliff, the distinguished expert, who swore 
that the hand which wrote “ Robert Pen- 
fold ” was not, in his opinion, the hand that 
had written the body of the instrument. 
He gave many minute reasons in support 
of this. And nothing of any weight was 
advanced contra. The judge directed the 
jury to acquit the prisoner on that count. 

But, on the charge of uttering, the evi- 
dence was clear, and on the question of 
knowledge it was, perhaps, a disadvantage 
to the prisoner that he was tried in Hng- 
land, and could not be heard in person, as 
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above all, his resistance to the officers eked | 
out the presumption that he knew the note 
had been forged by some person or other, 
who was probably his accomplice. 

The absence of his witness, Wardlaw 
junior, was severely commented on by his 
counsel; indeed, he appealed to the judge 
to commit the said Wardlaw for contempt 
of court. But Wardlaw senior was re- 
called, and swore that he had left his son 
in a burning fever, not expected to live. 
And declared, with genuine emotion, that 
nothing but a high sense of public duty 
had brought him hither from his dying 
son’s bedside. He also told the court that 
Arthur’s inability to clear his friend had 
really been the first cause of his illness, 
from which he was not expected to re- 
cover. 

The jury consulted together a long time; 
and, at last, brought in a verdict of 
“GUILTY”; but recommended him to 
mercy on grounds which might fairly have 
been alleged in favor of his innocence; but, 
if guilty, rather aggravated his crime. 

Then an officer of the court inquired, in 
a sort of chant or recitative, whether the 
prisoner had anything to say why jude- 
ment should not be given in accordance 
with the verdict. 

It is easy to divest words of their mean- 
ing by false intonation; and prisoners in 
general receive this bit of singsong in dead 
silence. For why? the chant conveys no 
idea to their ears, and they would as soon 
think of replying to the notes of a cuckoo. 

But the Reverend Robert Penfold was 
in a keen agony that sharpened all his 
senses; he caught the sense of the words in 
spite of the speaker, and clung wildly to 
the straw that monotonous machine held 
out. “My lord! my lord!” he cried, “I'll 
tell you the real reason why young Ward- 
law is not here.” | 

The judge put up his hand with a ges- 
ture that enforced silence. “Prisoner,” 
said he, “I cannot go back to facts; the 
jury have dealt with them. Judgment can 
be arrested only on grounds of law. On 
these you can be heard. But, if you have 
none to offer, you must be silent and sub- 
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mit to your sentence.” He then, without 
a pause, proceeded to point out the heinous 
character of the offense, but admitted there 
was one mitigating circumstance; and, in 
conclusion, he condemned the culprit to 
five years’ penal servitude. 

At this the poor wretch uttered a cry of 
anguish that was fearful, and clutched the 
dock convulsively. 

Now a prisoner rarely speaks to a judge 
without revolting him by bad law, or bad 
logic, or hot words. But this wild cry 
was innocent of all these, and went straight 
from the heart in the dock to the heart on 
the judgment-seat. And so his lordship’s 
voice trembled for a moment, and then be- 
came firm again, but solemn and humane. 

“But,” said he, “my experience tells me 
this is your first crime, and may possibly 
be your last. I shall therefore use my in- 
fluence that you may not be associated with 
more hardened criminals, but may be sent 
out of this country to another, where you 
may begin life afresh, and, in the course 
of years, efface this dreadful stain. Give 
me hopes of you; begin your repentance 
where now you stand, by blaming your- 
self, and no other man. Noman constrained 
you to utter a forged note, and to receive 
the money; it was found in your posses- 
sion. For such an act there can be no 
defense in law, morality, or religion.” 

These words overpowered the culprit. 
He burst out crying with great violence. 

But it did not last long. He became 
strangely composed all of a sudden; and 
said, “God forgive all concerned in this— 
but one—but one.” 

He then bowed respectfully, and like a 
gentleman, to the judge and the jury, and 
walked out of the dock with the air of a 
man who had parted with emotion, and 
would march to the gallows now without 
flinching. 

The counsel for the Crown required that 
the forged document should be impounded. 

“Twas about to make the same demand,” 
said the prisoner’s counsel. 

The judge snubbed them both, and said 
it was a matter of course. 

Robert Penfold spent a year in separate 
confinement, and then, to cure him of its 
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salutary effect (if any), was sent on board 
the hulk Vengeance, and was herded with 
the greatest miscreants in creation. They 
did not reduce him to their level, but they 
injured his mind. And, before half his 
sentence had expired, he sailed for a penal 
colony, a man witha hot coalin his bosom, 
a creature imbittered, poisoned; hoping 
little, believing little, fearing little, and 
hating much. 

He took with him the prayer-book his 
mother had given him when he was or- 
dained deacon. Buthe seldom read beyond 
the fly-leaf. There the poor lady had writ- 
ten at large her mother’s heart, and her 
pious soul aspiring heavenward for her 
darling son. This, when all seemed dark- 
‘est, he would sometimes run to with moist 
eyes. For he was sure of his mother’s 
love, but almost doubted the justice of his 
God. : 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. WARDLAW went down to his son 
and nursed him. He kept the newspapers 
from him, and, on his fever abating, had 
him conveyed by easy stages to the sea- 
side, and then sent him abroad. 

The young man obeyed in gloomy si- 
lence. He never asked after Robert Pen- 
fold, now; never mentioned his name. 
He seemed, somehow, thankful to be con- 
trolled mind and body. 

But, before he had been abroad a month, 
he wrote for leave to return home and to 
throw himself into business. There was, 
for once, a nervous impatience in his letters, 
and his father, who pitied him deeply, and 
was more than ever inclined to reward and 
indulge him, yielded readily enough; and, 
on his arrival, signed the partnership deed, 
and, Polonius-like, gave him much good 
counsel; then retired to his country seat. 

At first he used to run up every three 
days, and examine the day-book and ledger, 
and advise his junior; but these visits soon 
became fewer, and at last he did little more 
than correspond occasionally. 

Arthur Wardlaw held the reins, and 
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easily paid his Oxford debts out of the as- | a widower, and his daughter could not let) 


sets of the firm. Not being happy in his 
mind, he threw himself into commerce 
with feverish zeal, and very soon extended 
the operations of the house. 

One of his first acts of authority was to 
send for Michael Penfold into his room. 
Now poor old Michael, ever since his son’s 
misfortune, as he called it, had crept to his 
desk like a culprit, expecting every day to 
be discharged. When he received this 
summons he gave a sigh and went slowly 
to the young merchant. 

Arthur Wardlaw looked up at his en- 
trance, then looked down again, and said 
coldly, “Mr. Penfold, you have been a 
faithful servant to us many years; I raise 
your salary fifty pounds a year, and you 
will keep the ledger.” 

The old man was dumfounded at first, 
and then began to give vent to his surprise 
and gratitude; but Wardlaw cut him short, 
almost fiercely. “There, there, there,” 
said he, without raising his eyes, “let me 
hear no more aboutit, and, above all, never 
speak tome of that cursed business. It was 
no fault of yours, nor mine neither. There 
—go—I want no thanks. Do you hear? 
leave me, Mr. Penfold, if you please.” 

The old man bowed low and retired, 
wondering much at his employer’s good- 
ness, and a little at his irritability. 

Wardlaw junior’s whole soul was given 
to business night and day, and he soon be- 
came known for a very ambitious and ris- 
ing merchant. But, by and by, ambition 
had to encounter a rival in his heart. He 
fell in love; deeply in love; and with a 
worthy object. 

The young lady was the daughter of a 
distinguished officer, whose merits were 
universally recognized, but not rewarded 
in proportion. Wardlaw’s suit was favor- 
ably received by the father, and the daugh- 
ter gradually yielded to an attachment the 
warmth, sincerity and singleness of which 
were manifest. And the pair would have 
been married but for the circumstance that 
her father (partly through Wardlaw’s in- 
fluence, by the by). had obtained a lucra- 
tive post abroad which it suited his means 
to accept, at all events fora time. He was 


him go alone. 

This temporary separatioon, if it post- 
poned a marriage, led naturally to a sol 
emn engagement; and Arthur Wardlaw 
enjoyed the happiness of writing and re- 
ceiving affectionate letters by every foreign 
post. Love, worthily bestowed, shed its 
balm upon his heart, and, under its soft 
but powerful charm, he grew tranquil and 
complacent, and his character and temper 
seemed to improve. Such virtue is there 
in a pure attachment. 

Meanwhile the extent of his operations 
alarmed old Penfold; but he soon reasoned _ 
that worthy down with overpowering con- 
clusions and superior smiles. 

He had been three years the ruling spirit 
of Wardlaw & Son, when some curious 
events took place in another hemisphere; 
and in these events, which we are now to 
relate, Arthur Wardlaw was more nearly 
interested than may appear at first sight. 


Robert Penfold, in due course, applied to 
Lieutenant-General Rolleston for a ticket 
of leave. That functionary thought the 
application premature, the crime being so 
grave. He complained that thesystem had 
become too lax, and for his part he seldom 
gave a ticket-of-leave until some suitable 
occupation was provided for the applicant. 
“Will anybody take you as a clerk? If 
so, Ill see about it.” 

Robert Penfold could find nobody to take 
him into a post of confidence all at once, 
and wrote the general an eloquent letter, 
begging hard to be allowed to labor with 
his hands. 

Fortunately, General Rolleston’s gar- 
dener had just turned him off; so he offered 
the post to his eloquent correspondent, re- 
marking that he did not much mind em- 
ploying a ticket-of-leave man himself, 
though he was resolved to protect his 
neighbors from their relapses. 

The convict then came to General Rol- 
leston, and begged leave to enter on his 
duties under the name of James Seaton. At 
that General Rolleston hem’d and haw’d, 
and took a note. Buthis final decision was 
as follows: “If you really mean to change 
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your character, why, the name you have 
disgraced might hang round your neck. 
Well, I'll give you every chance. But,” 
said this old warrior, suddenly compressing 
his resolute lips just a little, “if you goa 
yard off the straight path now, look for no 
mercy, Jemmy Seaton.” 

So the convict was re-christened at the 
tail of a threat, and let loose among the 
warrior’s tulips. 

His appearance was changed as effect- 
ually as his name. Even before he was 
Seatoned he had grown a silky mustache 
and beard of singular length and beauty; 
and, what with these and his working- 
man’s clothes, and his cheeks and neck 
tanned by the sun, our readers would never 
have recognized in this hale, bearded la- 
borer the pale prisoner that had trembled, 
raged, wept and submitted in the dock of 
the Central Criminal Court. 

Our universities cure men of doing 
things by halves, be the things mental or 
muscular; so Seaton gardened much more 
zealously than his plebeian predecessor. 
Up at five, and did not leave till eight. 

But he was unpopular in the kitchen— 
because he was alwaysout of it. Taciturn 
and bitter, he shunned his fellow-servants. 

Yet working among the flowers did him 
good; these his pretty companions and 
nurslings had no vices. 

One day, ashe was rolling the grass upon 
the lawn, he heard a soft rustle at some 
distance, and, looking round, saw a young 
lady on the gravel path, whose calm but 
bright face, coming so suddenly, literally 
dazzled him. She had a clear cheek bloom- 
ing with exercise, rich brown hair, smooth, 
glossy and abundant, and a very light ha- 
zel eye, of singular beauty and serenity. 
She glided along, tranquil as a goddess, 
smote him with beauty and perfume, and 
left him staring after her receding figure, 
which was, in its Way, as captivating as 
her face. 

She was walking up and down for exer- 
cise, briskly, but without effort. Once she 
passed within a few yards of him, and he 
touched his hat to her. She inclined her 
head gently, but her eyes did not rest an 
instant on her gardener; and so she passed 
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and repassed, unconsciously sawing this 
solitary heart with soft but penetrating 
thrills. 

At last she wentindoors to luncheon, and 
the lawn seemed to miss the light music of 
her rustling dress, and the sunshine of her 
presence, and there was a painful void; 
but that passed, and a certain sense of 
happiness stole over James Seaton—an 
unreasonable joy, that often runs before 
folly and trouble. 

The young lady was Helen Rolleston, 
just returned home from a visit. She 
walked in the garden every day, and Seaton 
watched her, and peeped at her, unseen, 
behind trees and bushes. He fed his eyes 
and his heart upon her, and, by degrees, 
she became the sun of his solitary exist- 
ence. It was madness; but its first effect 
was not unwholesome. The daily study of 
this creature, who, though by no means the 
angel he took her for, was at all events a 
pure and virtuous woman, soothed his sore 
heart, and counteracted the demoralizing 
influence of his late companions. Every 
day he drank deeper of an insane but puri- 
fying and elevating passion. 

He avoided the kitchen still more; and 
that, by the by, was unlucky; for there he 
could have learned something about Miss 
Helen Rolleston that would have warned 
him to keep at the other end of the garden 
whenever that charming face and form 
glided to and fro among the minor 
flowers. 

A beautiful face fires our imagination, 
and we see higher virtue and intelligence 
in it than we can detect in its owner’s head 
or heart when we descend to calm inspec- 
tion. James Seaton gazed on Miss Rolle- 
ston day after day, at so respectful a dis- 
tance that she became his goddess. Ifa 
day passed without his seeing her, he was 
dejected. When she was behind her time, 
he was restless, anxious, and his work dis- 
tasteful; and then, when she came out at 
last, he thrilled all over, and the lawn, ay, 
the world itself, seemed to fill with sun- 
shine. His adoration, timid by its own 
nature, was doubly so by reason of his fallen 
and hopeless condition. He cut nosegays 
for her; but gave them to her maid Wilson 
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for her. He had not the courage to offer 
them to herself. 

One evening, as he went home, a man 
addressed him familiarly, but in a low 
voice. Seaton looked at him attentively, 
and recognized him at last. It was a con- 
vict called Butt, who had come over in the 
ship with him. The man offered him a 
glass of ale; Seaton declined it. Butt, a 
very clever rogue, seemed hurt. So then 
Seaton assented reluctantly. Butt took him 
to a public house in a narrow street, and 
into a private room. Seaton started as soon 
as he entered, for there sat two repulsive 
ruffians, and, by a look that passed rapidly 
between them and Butt, he saw plainly that 
they were waiting for him. He felt ner- 
vous; the place was so uncouth and dark, 
the faces so villainous. 

However, they invited him to sit down, 
roughly, but with an air of good fellow- 
ship; and very soon opened their business 
over their ale. We are all bound to assist 
our fellow-creatures, when it can be done 
without trouble; and what they asked of 
him was a simple act of courtesy, such as 
in their opinion no man worthy of the 
name could deny to his fellow. It was to 
give General Rolleston’s watch-dog a piece 
of prepared meat upon a certain evening. 
And, in return for this trifling civility, 
they were generous enough to offer him 
a full share of any light valuables they 
might find in the general’s house. 

Seaton trembled, and put his face in his 
hands a moment. “I cannot do it,” said 
he. 

“Why not?” 

“ He has been too good to me.” 

A coarse laugh of derision greeted this 
argument; it seemed so irrelevant to these 
pure egotists. Seaton, however, persisted, 
and on that one of the men got up and 
stood before the door, and drew his knife 
gently. 

Seaton glanced his eyes round in search 
of a weapon, and turned pale. 

“Do you mean to split on us, mate?” 
said one of the ruffians in front of him. 

“No,I don’t. But I won’t rob my bene- 
factor. You shall kill me first.” And with 
that he darted to the fireplace, and ina mo- 


ment the poker was high in air, and th 
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a caution. 

“Come, drop that,” said Butt, grimly; 
“and put up your knife, Bob. Can’t a pal 
be out of a job, and yet not split on them 
that is in it!” 

“Why should I split?” said Robert Pen- 
fold. “Has the law been a friend to me? 
But I won’t rob my benefactor—and his 
daughter.” 

“That is square enough,” said Butt. 
“Why, pals, there are other cribs to be 
cracked’ besides that old bloke’s. Finish 
the ale, mate, and part friends.” 

“If you will promise me to crack some 
other crib, and let that one alone.” 

A sullen assent was given, and Seaton 
drank their healths, and walked away. 
Butt followed him soon after, and affected 
to side with him, and intimated that he 
himself was capable of not robbing a man’s 
house who had been good to him, or to a 
pal of his. Indeed this plausible person 
said so much, and his sullen comrades had 
said so little, that Seaton, rendered keen 
and anxious by love, invested his savings 
in a Colt’s revolver and ammunition. 

He did not stop there; after the hint 
about the watch-dog, he would not trust 
that faithful but too carnivorous animal; 
he brought his blankets into the little tool- 
house, and lay there every night in a sort 
of dog’s sleep. This tool-house was erected 
in a little back garden, separated from the 
lawn only by some young trees in single 
file. Now Miss Rolleston’s window looked 
out upon the lawn, so that Seaton’s wetch- 
tower was not many yards from it; then, 
as the tool-house was only lighted from 
above, he bored a hole in the wooden 
structure, and through this he watched, 
and slept, and watched. He used to sit 
studying theology by’a farthing rushlight 
till the lady’s bedtime, and then he watched 
for her shadow. If it appeared for a few 
moments on the blind, he gave a sigh of 
content and went to sleep, but awaked 
every now and then to see that all was well. 

After a few nights, his alarms naturally 
ceased, but his love increased, fed now 
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from this new source, the sweet sense of 
being the secret protector of her he adored. 

Meantime, Miss Rolleston’s lady’s maid, 
Wilson, fell in love with him after her 
fashion; she had taken a fancy to his face 
at once, and he had encouraged her a little, 
unintentionally; for he brought the nose- 
gays to her, and listened complacently to 
her gossip, for the sake of the few words 
she let fall now and then about her young 
mistress. Ashe never exchanged two sen- 
tences at a time with any other servant, 
this flattered Sarah Wilson, and she soon 
began to meet and accost him oftener, and 
in cherrier-colored ribbons, than he could 
stand. Sothen heshowed impatience, and 
then she, reading him by herself, suspected 
some vulgar rival. 

Suspicion soon bred jealousy, jealousy 
vigilance, and vigilance detection. 

Her first discovery was that, so long as 
she talked of Miss Helen Rolleston, she 
was always welcome; her second was, that 
Seaton slept in the tool-house. 

She was not romantic enough to connect 
her two discoveries together. They lay 
apart in her mind, until circumstances we 
are about to relate supplied a connecting 
link. 

One Thursday evening James Seaton’s 
goddess sat alone with her papa, and—-be- 
ing a young lady of fair abilities, who had 
gone through her course of music and other 
studies, taught brainlessly, and who was 
now going through a course of monotonous 
pleasures, and had not accumulated any 
great store of mental resources—she was 
listless and languid, and would have 
yawned forty times in her papa’s face, 
only she was too well-bred. She always 
turned her head away, when it came, and 
either suppressed it, or else hid it with a 
lovely white hand. At last, as she was a 
good girl, she blushed at her behavior, and 
roused herself up, and said she, “Papa, 
shall I play you the new quadrilles?” 

Papa gave astart and a shake, and said, 
with well-feigned vehemence, “Ay, do, 
my dear,” and so composed himself—to 
listen; and Helen sat down and played the 
quadrilles. 

The composer had taken immortal melo- 
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dies, some gay, some sad, and had robbed 
them of their distinctive character and 
hashed them till they were all one monot- 
onous rattle. But General Rolleston was 
little the worse for all this. As Apollo 
saved Horace from hearing a poetaster’s 
rhymes, so did Somnus, another beneficent 
little deity, rescue our warrior from his 
daughter’s music. 


She was neither angry nor surprised. A 
delicious smile illumined her face directly ; 
she crept to him on tiptoe, and bestowed a 
kiss, hght as a zephyr, on his gray head. 
And, in truth, the bending attitude of this 
supple figure, clad in snowy muslin, the 
virginal face and light hazel eyes beaming 
love and reverence, and the airy kiss, had 
something angelic. 

She took her candle, and glided up to her 
bedroom. And, the moment she got there, 
and could gratify her somnolence without 
offense, need we say she became wide- 
awake? She sat down and wrote long 
letters to three other young ladies, gushing 
affection, asking questions of the kind no- 
body replies to, painting, with a young 
lady’s colors, the male being to whom she 
was shortly to be married, wishing her 
dear friends a like demigod, if perchance 
earth contained two; and so to the last 
new bonnet and preacher. 

She sat over her paper till one o’clock, 
and Seaton watched and adored her shadow. 

When she had done writing, she opened 
her window and looked out upon the night. 
She lifted those wonderful hazel eyes to- 
ward the stars, and her watcher might well 
be pardoned if he saw in her a celestial be- 
ing looking up from an earthly resting- 
place toward her native sky. 

At two o’clock she was in bed, but not 
asleep. She lay calmly gazing at the 
Southern Cross and other lovely stars shin- 
ing with vivid but chaste fire in the purple 
vault of heaven. 

While thus employed she heard a shght 
sound outside that made her turn her eyes 
toward a young tree near her window. Its 
top branches were waving a good deal, 
though there was not a breath stirring. 
This struck her as curious, very curious. 


~~ 
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While she wondered, suddenly an arm 
and a hand came in sight, and after them 
the whole figure of a man, going up the 
tree. 

Helen sat up now, glaring with terror, 
and was so paralyzed she did not utter a 
sound. About a foot below her window 
was a lead flat that roofed the bay-window 
below. It covered an area of several feet, 
and the man sprang on to it with perfect 
ease from the tree. Helen shrieked with 
terror. At that very instant there was a 
flash, a pistol-shot, and the man’s arms 
went whirling, and he staggered and fell 
over the edge of the flat, and struck the 
grass below with a heavy thud. Shots and 
blows followed, and all the sounds of a 
bloody struggle rung in Helen’s ears asshe 
flung herself screaming from the bed and 
darted to the door. She ran and clung 
quivering to her sleepy maid, Wilson. The 
house was alarmed, lights flashed, footsteps 
pattered, there was universal commotion. 

General Rolleston soon learned his 
daughter’s story from Wilson, and aroused 
his male servants, one of whom was an old 
soldier. They searched the house first; 
but no entrance had been effected; so they 
went out on the lawn with blunderbuss and 
pistol. 

They found a man lying on his back 
at the foot of the bay-window. 

They pounced on him, and, to their 
amazement, it was the gardener, James 
Seaton. Insensible. 

General Rolleston was quite taken aback 
fora moment. Then he wassorry. But, 
after a little reflection, he said very sternly, 
“Carry the blackguard in-doors; and run 
for an officer.” 

Seaton was taken into the hall and laid 
flat on the floor. 

All the servants gathered about him, 
brimful of curiosity, and the female ones 
began to speak all together; but General 
Rolleston told them sharply to hold their 
tongues, and to retire behind the man. 
“Somebody sprinkle him with cold water,” 
said he; “and be quiet, allof you, and keep 
out of sight, while I examine him.” He 
stood before the insensible figure with his 
arms folded, amid a dead silence, broken 
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only by the stifled sobs of Sarah Wilson, 
and of a sociable housemaid who cried 
with her for company. 

And now Seaton began to writhe and 
show signs of returning sense. 

Next he moaned piteously, and sighed. 
But General Rolleston could not pity him; 
he waited grimly for returning conscious- 
ness, to subject him to a merciless interrog- 
atory. 

He waited just one second too long. He 
had to answer a question instead of putting 
one. 

The judgment is the last faculty a man 
recovers when emerging from insensibil- 
ity; and Seaton, seeing the general stand- 
ing before him, stretched out his hands, 
and said, in a faint, but earnest voice, be- 
fore eleven witnesses, “Is she safe? Oh, is 
she safe?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SARAH WILSON left off crying, and 
looked down on the ground witha very red 
face. General Rolleston was amazed. 

““Is she safe?’ Is whosafe?” said he. 

“ He means my mistress,” replied Wilson, 
rather bruskly; and flounced out of the 
hall. 

“She is safe, no thanks to you,” said 
General Rolleston. “What were you do- 
ing under her window at this time of 
night?” And the harsh tone in which this 
question was put showed Seaton he was 
suspected. This wounded him, and he 
replied doggedly, “Lucky for you all I 
was there.” 

“That is no answer to my question,” 
said the general sternly. 

“Tt is all the answer I shall give you.” 

“Then I shall hand you over to the offi- 
cer without another word.” 

“ Do, sir, do,” said Seaton bitterly; but 
he added more gently, “you will: be sorry 
for it when you come to your senses.” 

At this moment Wilson entered with a 
message. “If you please, sir, Miss Rolles- 
ton says the robber had no beard. Miss 
have never noticed Seaton’s face, but his 
beard she have; and, oh, if you please, sir, 
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she begged me to ask him—Was it you 
that fired the pistol and shot the robber?” 

The delivery of this ungrammatical mes- 
sage but rational query was like a ray of 
light streaming into a dark place. It 
changed the whole aspect of things. As 
for Seaton, he received it as if Heaven was 
speaking to him through Wilson. His 
sullen air relaxed, the water stood in his 
eyes, he smiled affectionately, and said in 
a low, tender voice, “Tell her I heard 
some bad characters talking about this 
house—that was a month ago—so ever 
since then I have slept in the tool-house to 
watch. Yes, I shot the robber with my 
revolver, and I marked one or two more; 
but they were three to one; I think I must 
have got a blow on the head; for I felt 
nothing—” ) 

Here he was interrupted by a violent 
scream from Wilson. She pointed down- 
ward, with her eyes glaring; and a little 
blood was seen to be trickling slowly over 
Seaton’s stocking and shoe. 

“Wounded,” said the general’s servant, 
Tom, in the business-like accent of one who 


‘had seen a thousand wounds. 


“Oh, never mind that,” said Seaton. 
“Tt can’t be very deep, for I don’t feel 
it;” then, fixing his eyes on General Rol- 
leston, he said, in a voice that broke down 
suddenly, “There stands the only man who 
has wounded me to-night, to hurt me.” 


The way General Rolleston received this | 


pointblank reproach surprised some per- 
sons present, who had observed only the 
imperious and iron side of his character. 
He hung his head in silence a moment; 
then, being discontented with himself, he 
went into a passion with his servants for 
standing idle. “Run away, you women,” 
said he roughly. “Now, Tom, if you are 
good for anything, strip the man and 
stanch his wound. Andrew, a bottle of 
port, quick!” 

Then, leaving him for a while in friend- 
ly hands, he went to his daughter and 
asked her if she saw any objection to a bed 
being made up in the house for the wounded 
convict. 

“Oh, papa,’ 
not. Iam all gratitude. 


’ said she, “why, of course 


What is he like, 
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Wilson? for it is a most provoking thing, 
I never noticed his face, only his beautiful 
beard glittering in the sunshine ever so far 
off. Poor young man! Oh, yes, papa! 
send him to bed directly, and we will all 
nurse him. I never did any good in the 
world yet, and so why not begin at once?” 

General Rolleston laughed at this squirt 
of enthusiasm from his staid daughter, and 
went off to give the requisite orders. 

But Wilson followed him immediately 
and stopped him in the passage. 

“Tf you please, sir, I think you had bet- 
ter not. Ihave something to tell you.” 

She then communicated to him by de- 
grees her suspicion that James Seaton was 
in love with his daughter. He treated this 
with due ridicule at first; but she gave 
him cne reason after another till she stag- 
gered him, and he went downstairs in a 
most mixed and puzzled frame of mind, 
inclined to laugh, inclined to be angry, in- 
clined to be sorry. 

The officer had just arrived, and was 
looking over some photographs to see if 
James Seaton was “one of his birds.” 
Such, alas! was his expression. 

At sight of this Rolleston colored up; but 
extricated himself from the double diffi- 
culty with some skill. “Hexham,” said 
he, “this poor fellow has behaved like a 
man, and got himself wounded in my ser- 
vice. Youare to take him to the infirmary ; 
but, mind, they must treat him like my 
own son, and nothing he asks for be denied 
him.” 

Seaton walked with feeble steps, and 
leaning on two men, to the infirmary; and 
General Rolleston ordered a cup of coffee, 
lighted a cigar and sat cogitating over this 
strange business and asking himself how 
he could get rid of this young madman and 
yet befriend him. As for Sarah Wilson, 
she went to bed discontented and wonder- 
ing at her own bad judgment. She saw 
too late that if she had held her tongue 
Seaton would have been her patient and 
her prisoner; and as for Miss Rolleston, 
when it came to the point, why, she would 
never have nursed him except by proxy, 
and the proxy would have been Sarah Wil- 
son. 
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However, the blunder blind passion had | well, but you are doing ill. 


led her into was partially repaired by Miss 
Rolleston herself. When she heard, next 
day, where Seaton was gone, she lifted up 
her hands in amazement. “What could 
papa be thinking of to send our benefactor 
to a hospital?” And, after meditating 
awhile, she directed Wilson to cut a nose- 
gay and carry it to Seaton. “He isa gar- 
dener,” said she innocently. “Of course 
he will miss his flowers sadly in that 
miserable place.” 

And she gave the same order every day, 
with a constancy that, you must know, 
formed part of this young lady’s char- 
acter. Soup, wine and jellies were sent 
from the kitchen every other day with 
equal pertinacity. 

Wilson concealed the true donor of all 
those things and took the credit to herself. 
By this means she obtained the patient’s 
gratitude, and he showed it so frankly she 
hoped to steal his love as well. 

But no! his fancy and his heart re- 
mained true to the cold beauty he had 
served so well, and she had forgotten him, 
apparently. 

This irritated Wilson at last, and she 
set to work to cure him with wholesome 
but bitter medicine. She sat down beside 
him one day, and said cheerfully, “We 
are all ‘on the keyfeet’ just now. Miss 
Rolleston’s beau is come on a visit.” 


The patient opened his eyes with aston- 
ishment. 

“Miss Rolleston’s beau?” 

“Ay, her intended. What, didn’t you 
know, she is engaged to be married?” 

“She engaged to be married?” gasped 
Seaton. : 

Wilson watched him with a remorseless 
eye. 

“Why, James,” said she, after awhile, 
“did you think the likes of her would go 
through the world without a mate?” 

Seaton made no reply but a moan, and 
lay back like one dead, utterly crushed by 
this cruel blow. 

A buxom middle-aged nurse now came 
up and said, with a touch of severity, 
“Come, my good girl, no doubt you mean 


You had bet- 
ter leave him to us for the present.” 

On this hint Wilson bounced out and 
left the patient to his misery. 

At her next visit she laid a nosegay on 
his bed and gossiped away, talking of every- 
thing in the world except Miss Rolleston. 

At last she came to a pause, and Seaton 
laid his hand on her arm directly, and 
looking piteously in her face spoke his 
first word. 

“ Does she love him?” 

“What, still harping on her?” gaid 
Wilson.. “Well, she doesn’t hate him, I 
suppose, or she would not marry him.” 

“For pity’s sake don’t trifle with me! 
Does she love him?” 

“La, James, how can I tell? She mayn’t 
love him quite as much as I could lovea 
man that took my fancy” (here she cast a 
languishing glance on Seaton); “but I see 
no difference between her and other young 
ladies. Miss is very fond of her papa, for 
one thing; and he favors the match. Ay, 
and she likes her partner well enough. She 
is brighter like, now he is in the house, and 
she reads all her friends’ letters to him ever 
so lovingly; and I do notice she leans on 
him, out walking, a trifle more than there 
is any need for.” 

At this picture James Seaton writhed in 
his bed like some agonized creature under 
vivisection; but the woman, spurred by 
jealousy, and also by egotistical passion, 
had no mercy left for him. 

“ And why not?” continued she; “he is 
yourg and handsome and rich and he dotes 
on her. If you are really her friend you. 
ought to be glad she is so well suited.” 

At this admonition the tears stood in 
Seaton’s eyes, and after awhile he got 
strength to say, “I know I ought, I know 
it. If he is only worthy of her, as worthy 
as any man could be.” 

“That he is, James. Why, I’ll be bound 
you have heard of him. Itis young Mr. 
Wardlaw.” ‘ 

Seaton started up in_ bed. 
Wardlaw? what Wardlaw?” 

“What Wardlaw? why, the great Lon- 
don merchant, his son. lLeastways he 
manages the whole concern now, I hear; 


“Who? 
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the old gentleman he is retired, by all ac- 
counts.” 

“CURSE HIM! CURSE HIM! CURSE HIM!” 
yelled James Seaton, with his eyes glar- 
ing fearfully and both hands beating the 
air. 

Sarah Wilson recoiled with alarm. 

“That angel marry htm!” shrieked Sea- 
ton. “Never, while I live. Ill throttle 
him with these hands first.” 

What more his ungovernable fury would 
have uttered was interrupted by a rush of 
nurses and attendants, and Wilson was 
bundled out of the place with little cere- 
mony. 

He contrived, however, to hurl a word 
after her, accompanied with a look of con- 
centrated rage and resolution. 

“NEVER, I TELL YOU—WHILE I LIVE.” 

At her next visit to the hospital Wilson 
was refused admission by order of the head 
surgeon. She left her flowers daily all the 
same. 

After a few days she thought the mat- 
ter might have cooled, and, having a piece 
of news to communicate to Seaton with re- 
spect to Arthur Wardlaw, she asked to see 
that patient. 

“Left the hospital this morning,” was 
the reply. 

“What, cured?” 

“Why not? We have cured worse cases 
than his.” 


“Where has he gone to? Pray tell me.” 


“Oh, certainly.” And inquiry was 
made. But the reply was, “Left no ad- 
dress.” 


Sarah Wilson, like many other women 
of high and low degree, had swift mis- 
givings of mischief to come. She was 
taken with a fit of trembling, and had to 
sit down in the hall. 

And, to tell the truth, she had cause to 
tremble; for that tongue of hers had 
launched two wild beasts—Jealousy and 
Revenge. 

When she got better she went home, and, 
coward-like, said not a word to living soul. 


That day, Arthur Wardlaw dined with 
General Rolleston and Helen. They were 
to be alone for a certain reason; and he 
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came half an hour before dinner. Helen 
thought he would, and was ready for him 
on the lawn. 

They walked arm-in-arm, talking of the 
happiness before them, and regretting a 
temporary separation that was to inter- 
vene. He was her father’s choice, and she 
loved her father devotedly; he was her 
male property; and young ladies like that 
sort of property, especially when they see 
nothing to dislike in it. He loved her 
passionately, and that was her due, and 
pleased her and drew a gentle affection, if 
not a passion, from her in return. Yes, 
that lovely forehead did come very near 
young Wardlaw’s shoulder more than 
once or twice as they strolled slowly up and 
down on the soft mossy turf. 

And, on the other side of the hedge that 
bounded the lawn, a man lay crouched in 
the ditch and saw it all with gleaming 
eyes. 

Just before the affianced ones went in, 
Helen said, “I have a little favor to ask 
you, dear. The poor man, Seaton, who 
fought the robbers and was wounded— 
papa says he is aman of education, and 
wanted to be a clerk or something. Could 
you find him a place?” 

“T think I can,” said Wardlaw; “in- 
deed, I am sure. A line to White & Co. 
will do it; they want a shipping clerk.” 

“Oh, how good you are!” said Helen; 
and lifted her face all beaming with thanks. 

The opportunity was tempting; the 
lover fond. Two faces met for a single 
moment, and one of the two burned for 
five minutes after. 

The basilisk eyes saw the soft collision; 
but the owner of those eyes did not hear 
the words that earned him that torture. 
He lay still and bided his time. 


General Rolleston’s house stood clear of 
the town at the end of a short but narrow 
and tortuous lane. This situation had 
tempted the burglars whom Seaton baffled ; 
and now it tempted Seaton. 

Wardlaw must pass that way on leaving 
General Rolleston’s house. 

At a bend of the lane two twin/elms 
stood out a foot or two from the hedge. 
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Seaton got behind these at about ten 
o’clock and watched for him with a patience 
and immobility that boded ill. 

His preparations for this encounter were 
singular. He had aclose-shutting inkstand 
and a pen, and one sheet of paper, at the 
top of which he had written “Sydney,” and 
the day of the month and year, leaving the 
rest blank. And he had the revolver with 
which he had shot the robber at Helen 
Rolleston’s window; and a barrel of that 
arm was loaded with swan shot. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE moon went down; the stars shone 
out clearer. 

Eleven o’clock boomed from a church 
clock in the town. 

Wardlaw did not come, and Seaton did 
not move from his ambush. 

Twelve o’clock boomed, and Wardlaw 
never came, and Seaton never moved. 

Soon after midnight General Rolleston’s 
hall door opened, and a figure appeared in 
a flood of light. Seaton’s eyes gleamed at 
the light, for it was young Wardlaw, with 
a footman at his back holding a lighted 
lamp. 

Wardlaw, however, seemed in no hurry 
to leave the house, and the reason soon ap- 
peared; he was joined by Helen Rolleston, 
and she was equipped for walking. The 
watcher saw her serene face shine in the 
light. The general himself came next; 
and, as they left the door, out came Tom 
with a blunderbuss and brought up the 
rear. Seaton drew behind the trees, and 
postponed, but did not resign, his purpose. 

Steps and murmurings came, and passed 
him, and receded. 

The only words he caught distinctly came 
from Wardlaw, as he passed. “It is nearly 
high tide. I fear we must make haste.” 

Seaton followed the whole party at a 
short distance, feeling sure they would 
eventually separate and give him his op- 
portunity with Wardlaw. 

They went down to the harbor and took 
a boat; Seaton came nearer, and learned 
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they were going on board the great steam- 
er bound for England, that loomed so 
black, with monstrous eyes of fire. 

They put off, and Seaton stood baffled. 

Presently the black monster, with enor- 
mous eyes of fire, spouted her steam like a 
Leviathan, and then was still; next the 
smoke puffed, the heavy paddles revolved, 
and she rushed out of the harbor; and Sea- 
ton sat down upon the ground, and all 
seemed ended. Helen gone to England! 
Wardlaw gone with her! Love and re- 
venge had alike eluded him. He looked up 
at the sky and played with the pebbles at 
his feet, stupidly, stupidly. He wondered 
why he was born; why he consented to 
live a single minute after this. His angel 
and his demon gone home together! And 
he left here! 

He wrote a few lines on the paper he had © 
intended for Wardlaw, sprinkled them 
with sand, and put them in his bosom, 
then stretched himself out with a weary 
moan, like a dying dog, to wait the flow of 
the tide, and, with it, Death. Whether or 
not his resolution or his madness could 
have carried him so far cannot be known, 
for even as the water rippled in, and, 
trickling under his back, chilled him to the 
bone, a silvery sound struck his ear. He 
started to his feet, and life and its joys 
rushed back upon him. It was the voice 
of the woman he loved so madly. 

Helen Rolleston was on the water, com- 
ing ashore again in the little boat. 

He crawled, like a lizard, among the 
boats ashore to catch a sight of her. He did 
see her, was near her, unseen himself. She 
landed with her father. So Wardlaw was 
gone to England without her. Seaton 
trembled with joy. Presently his goddess 
began to lament in the prettiest way. 
“Papa! papa!” she sighed, “why must 
friends part in this sad world? Poor Ar- 
thur is gone from me; and, by and by, I 
shall go from you, my own papa.” And 
at that prospect she wept gently. 

“Why, you foolish child!” said the old 
general tenderly, “what matters a little 
parting, when we are all to meet again in 
dear old England. Well then, there, have 
acry; it will do you good.” He patted 
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her head tenderly as she clung to his war- 
like breast; and she took him at his word; 
the tears ran swiftly and glistened in the 
very starlight. 

But, oh, how Seaton’s heart yearned at 
all this! 

What? mustn’t he say a word to comfort 
her; he who, at that moment, would have 
thought no more of dying to serve her or to 
please her than he would of throwing one 
of those pebbles into that slimy water. 

Well, her pure tears somehow cooled his 
hot brain, and washed his soul, and left 
him wondering at himself and his misdeeds 
this night. His guardian angel seemed to 
go by and wave her dewy wings, and fan 
his hot passions as she passed. 

He kneeled down and thanked God he 
had not met Arthur Wardlaw in that dark 
lane. 

Then he went home to his humble lodg- 
ings, and there buried himself; and from 
that day seldom went out, except to seek 
employment. He soon obtained it as a 
copyist. 

Meantime the police were on his track, 
employed by a person with a gentle dis- 
_ position, but a tenacity of purpose truly 
remarkable. 

Great was Seaton’s uneasiness when one 
day he saw Hexham at the foot of his 
stair; greater still, when the officer’s quick 
eye caught sight of him, and his light foot 
ascended the stairs directly. He felt sure 
Hexham had heard of his lurking about 
General Rolleston’s premises. However, 
he prepared to defend himself to the utter- 
most. ) 

Hexham came into his room without cer- 
emony, and looking mighty grim. “ Well, 
my lad, so we have got you, after all.” 

“What is my crime now?” asked Seaton 
sullenly. 

“ James,” said the officer, very solemnly, 
“it is an unheard-of crime this time. You 
have been—running—away—from a. pret- 
ty girl. Now that isa mistake at all times; 
but, when she is as beautiful as an angel, 
and rich enough to slip a fiver into Dick 
Hexham’s hands, and lay him on your 
track, what 7s the use? Letter for you, 
my man.” 
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Seaton took the letter, with a puzzled air. 

It was written in a clear but feminine 
hand, and slightly scented. 

The writer, in a few polished lines, ex- 
cused herself for taking extraordinary 
means to find Mr. Seaton; but hoped he 
would consider that he had laid her under 
a deep obligation, and that gratitude well 
sometimes be importunate. She had the 
pleasure to inform him that the office of 
shipping clerk at Messrs. White & Co.’s 
was at his service, and she hoped he would 
take it without an hour’s further delay, for 
that she was assured that many persons 
had risen to wealth and consideration in 
the colony from such situations. 

Then, as this wary but courteous young’ 
lady had no wish to enter into a correspond- 
ence with her ex-gardener, she added: 


“Mr. Seaton need not trouble himself to 
reply to this note. A simple ‘ yes’ to Mr. 
Hexham will be enough, and will give sin- 
cere pleasure to Mr. Seaton’s 

“Obedient servant and well-wisher, 

“HELEN ANNE ROLLESTON.” 


Seaton bowed his head over this letter in 
silent but deep emotion. 

Hexham respected that emotion, and 
watched him with a sort of vague sym- 
pathy. 

Seaton lifted his head, and the tears 
stood thick in his eyes. Said he, in a voice 
of exquisite softness, scarce above a whis- 
per, “Tell her, ‘ yes’ and ‘ God bless her.’ 
Good-by. Iwant to go on my knees, and 
pray God to bless her as she deserves. 
Good-by.” 

Hexham took the hint and retired softly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WuitTE & Co. stumbled on a treasure 
in James Seaton. Your colonial clerk is 
not so narrow and apathetic as your Lon- 
don clerk, whose two objects seem to be to 
learn one department only, and not to do 
too much in that; but Seaton, a gentleman 
and a scholar, eclipsed even colonial clerks 
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in this, that he omitted no opportunity of 


learning the whole business of White & 


Co., and was also animated by a feverish 
zeal that now and then provoked laughter 
from clerks, but was agreeable as well as 
surprising to White & Co. Of that zeal 
his incurable passion was partly the cause. 
Fortunes had been made with great rapid- 
ity in Sydney; and Seaton now conceived 
a wild hope of acquiring one, by some lucky 
hit, before Wardlaw could return to Helen 
Rolleston. And yet hiscommon sense said, 
if I was as rich as Croesus, how could she 
ever mate with me, a stained man? And 
yet his burning heart said, don’t listen to 
reason; listen only to me. Try. 

And so he worked double tides; and, in 
virtue of his University education, had no 
snobbish notions about never putting his 
hand to manual labor. He would lay down 
his pen at any moment and bear a hand to 
lift a chest or roll a cask. Old White saw 
him thus multiply himself, and was so 
pleased that he raised his salary one third. 

He never saw Helen Rolleston, except 
on Sunday. On that day he went to her 
church, and sat half behind a pillar and 
feasted his eyes and his heart upon her. 
He lived sparingly, saved money, bought 
a strip of land by payment of ten pounds 
deposit, and sold it in forty hours for one 
hundred pounds profit, and watched keenly 
for similar opportunities on a larger scale; 
and allfor her. Struggling with a moun- 
tain; hoping against reason, and the world. 


White & Co. were employed to ship a 


valuable cargo on board two vessels char-, 


tered by Wardlaw & Son; the Shannon 
and Proserpine. 

Both these ships lay in Sydney harbor, 
and had taken in the bulk of their cargoes; 
but the supplement was the cream; for 
Wardlaw in person had warehoused eigh- 
teen cases of gold dustand ingots, and fifty 
of lead and smelted copper. They were 
all examined and branded by Mr. White, 
who had duplicate keys of the gold cases. 
But the contents as a matter of habit and 
prudence were not described outside; but 
were marked Proserpine and Shannon, 
respectively; the mate of the Proserpine, 
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who was in Wardlaw’s confidence, had 
written instructions to look carefully to 
the stowage of all these cases, and was in 
and out of the store one afternoon just be- 

fore closing, and measured the cubic con- 

tents of the cases, with a view to stowage 

in the respective vessels. The last time he 

came he seemed rather the worse for liquor; 

and Seaton, who accompanied him, having 

stepped out for a minute for something or 

other, was rather surprised on his return to 

find the door closed, and it struck him Mr. 

Wylie (that was the mate’s name) might 

be inside; the more so as the door closed 

very easily with a spring bolt, but it could 

only be opened by a key of peculiar con- 

struction. Seaton took out his key, opened 

the door, and called to the mate, but re- 

ceived no reply. However, he took the 

precaution to go round the store, and see 

whether Wylie, rendered somnolent by_ 
liquor, might not be lying oblivious among 

the cases; Wylie, however, was not to be: 
seen, and Seaton, finding himself alone, 

did an unwise thing; he came and con- 

templated Wardlaw’s cases of metal and | 
specie. (Men will go too near the thing 
that causes their pain.) He eyed them 
with grief and with desire, and could not 
restrain a sigh at these material proofs of 
his rival’s wealth—the wealth that prob- 
ably had smoothed his way to General Rol- 
leston’s home and to his daughter’s heart; 
for wealth can pave the way to hearts, ay, 
even to hearts that cannot be downright 
bought. This reverie, no doubt, lasted 
longer than he thought, for presently he 
heard the loud rattle of shutters going up 
below. It was closing time; he hastily 
closed and locked the iron shutters, and 
then went out and shut the door. 

He had been gone about two hours, and 
that part of the street, so noisy in business 
hours, was hushed in silence, all but an oc- 
casional footstep on the flags outside, when 
something mysterious occurred in the ware- 
house, now as dark as pitch. 

At an angle of the wall stood two large 
cases in a vertical position, with smaller 
cases lying at their feet. These two cases 
were about eight feet high, more or less. 
Well, behind these cases suddenly flashed 
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a feeble light, and the next moment two 
brown and sinewy hands appeared on the 
edge of one of the cases—the edge next the 
wall; the case vibrated and rocked a little, 
and the next moment there mounted on the 
top of it not a cat, nor a monkey, as might 
have been expected, but an animal that in 
truth resembles both these quadrupeds, viz., 
a sailor; and need we say that sailor was 
the mate of the Proserpine ? He descended 
lightly from the top of the case behind 
which he had been jammed for hours, and 
lighted a dark lantern; and went softly 
groping about the store with it. 

_ This was a mysterious act, and would 
perhaps have puzzled the proprietors of the 
store even more than it would a stranger. 
For a stranger would have said at once 
this is burlgary, or else arson; but those 
acquainted with the place would have 
known that neither of those crimes was 
very practicable. This enterprising sailor 
could not burn down this particular store 
without roasting himself the first thing; 
and indeed he could not burn it down at 
all; for the roof was flat, and was in fact 
one gigantic iron tank, like the roof of Mr. 
Goding’s brewery in London. And bya 
neat contrivance of American origin the 
whole tank could be turned in one moment 
to a shower-bath, and drown a conflagra- 
tion in thirty seconds or thereabouts. 
Nor could he rifle the place; the goods 
were greatly protected by their weight, and 
it was impossible to get out of the store 
without raising an alarm, and being 
searched. 

But, not to fall into the error of writers 
who underrate their readers’ curiosity and 
intelligence, and so deluge them with com- 
ments and explanations, we will now sim- 
ply relate what Wylie did, leaving you to 
glean his motives as this tale advances. 
His jacket had large pockets, and he took 
out of them a bunch of eighteen bright 
steel keys, numbered, a set of new screw- 
drivers, a flask of rum, and two ship bis- 
cuits. 

’ He unlocked the eighteen cases marked 
Proserpine, etc., and, peering in with his 
lantern, saw the gold dust and small ingots 
packed in parcels, and surrounded by Aus- 
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tralian wool of the highest possible quality. 
It was a luscious sight. 

He then proceeded to a heavier task; he 
unscrewed, one after another, eighteen of 
the cases marked Shannon, and the eigh- 
teen so selected, perhaps by private marks, 
proved to be packed close, and on a differ- 
ent system from the gold, viz., in pigs, or 
square blocks, three, or in some cases four, 
to each chest. Now, these two ways of 
packing the specie and the baser metal, re- 
spectively, had the effect of producing a 
certain uniformity of weight in the thirty- 
six cases Wylie was inspecting. Otherwise 
the gold cases would have been twice the 
weight of those that contained the baser 
metal; for lead is proverbially heavy, but 
under scientific tests is to gold as five to 
twelve, or thereabouts. 

In his secret and mysterious labor Wy- 
lie was often interrupted. Whenever he- 
heard a step on the pavement outside he 
drew the slide of his lantern and hid the 
light. If he had examined the iron shutters 
he would have seen that his light could 
never pierce through them into the street. 
But he was not aware of this. Notwith- 
standing these occasional interruptions, he 
worked so hard and continuously that the 
perspiration poured down him ere he had 
unscrewed those eighteen chests containing 
the pigs of lead. However, it was done 
at last, and then he refreshed himself with 
a draught from his flask. The next thing 
was, he took the three pigs of lead out of 
one of the cases marked Shannon, etc., 
and numbered fifteen, and laid them very 
gently on the floor. Then he transferred to 
that empty case the mixed contents of a 
case branded Proserpine 1, etc., and this 
he did with the utmost care and nicety, 
lest gold dust spilled should tell tales. And 
so he went on and amused himself by shift- 
ing the contents of the whole eighteen cases 
marked Proserpine, etc., into eighteen 
cases marked Shannon, etc., and refilling 
them with the Shannon’s lead.  Frolic- 
some Mr. Wylie! Then he sat down on 
one of the cases Proserpine’d, and ate a 
biscuit and drank a little rum; not 
much; for at this part of his career he 
was a very sober man, though he could 
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feign drunkenness, or indeed anything 
else. 

The gold was all at his mercy, yet he 
did not pocket an ounce of it; not even a 
penny weight to make a wedding-ring for 
Nancy Rouse. Mr. Wylie had a con- 
science. And a very original one it was; 
and, above all, he was very true to those 
he worked with. He carefully locked the 
gold cases up again and resumed the screw- 
driver, for there was another heavy stroke 
of work to be done; and he went at it like 
aman. He carefully screwed down again, 
one after another, all those eighteen cases 
marked Shannon, which he had filled with 
gold dust, and then, heating a sailor’s nee- 
dle red-hot over his burning wick, he put 
his own secret marks on those eighteen 
cases—marks that no eye but hisown could 
detect. By this time, though a very power- 
ful man, he felt much exhausted and would 
gladly have snatched an hour’s repose. 
But, consulting his watch by the light of 
his lantern, he found the sun had just risen. 
He retired to his place of concealment in 
the same cat-like way he had come out of 
it—that is to say, he mounted on the high 
cases, and then slipped down behind them, 
into the angle of the wall. 

As soon as the office opened, two sailors, 
whom he had carefully instructed over- 
night, came with a boat for the cases; the 
warehouse was opened in consequence, but 
they were informed that Wylie must be 
present at the delivery. 

“Oh, he won’t be long,” said they; “told 
us he would meet us here.” 

There was a considerable delay, and a 
good deal of talking, and presently Wylie 
was at their back, and put in his word. 

Seaton was greatly surprised at finding 
him there, and asked him where he had 
sprung from. 

“Me!” said Wylie, jocosely, “why, I 
hailed from Davy Jones’s locker last.” 

“JT never heard you come in,” said Sea- 
ton, thoughtfully. 

“Well, sir,” replied Wylie, civilly, “a 
man does learn to go like a cat on board 
ship, that is the truth. I came in at the 
door like my betters; but [thought I heard 
you mention my name, so [ made no noise. 
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Well, here I am, anyway, and—Jack, how 
many trips can we take these thundering 
chests in? Let us see, eighteen for the 
Proserpine, and forty for the Shannon. 
Is that. correct, sir?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then, if you will deliver them, I’ll 
check the delivery aboard the lighter there; 
and then we’ll tow her alongside the ships.” 

Seaton called up two more clerks, and 


“sent one to the boat and one on board the 


barge. The barge was within hail; so the 
cases were checked as they passed out of 
the store, and checked again at the small 
boat, and also on board the lighter. When 
they were all cleared out, Wylie gave Sea- 
ton his receipt for them, and, having a 
steam-tug in attendance, towed the lighter 
alongside the Shannon first. 

Seaton carried the receipt to hisemployer. | 

“But, sir,” said he, “is this regular for 
an officer of the Proserpine to take the 
Shannon’s cargo from us?” 

“No, it is not regular,” said the old gen- 
tleman; and he looked through a window 
and summoned Mr. Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle explained that the Proserpine 
shipped the gold, which was the more val- 
uable consignment; and that he saw no 
harm in the officer who was so highly 
trusted by the merchant (on this and on 
former occasions) taking out a few tons of 
lead and copper to the Shannon. 

“Well, sir,” said Seaton, “suppose I was 
to go out and see the chests stowed in those 
vessels?” 

“JT think you are making a fuss about 
nothing,” said Hardcastle. 

Mr. White was of the same opinion, but, 
being too wise to check zeal and caution, 
told Seaton he might go for his own satis- 
faction. 

Seaton, with some difficulty, got a little 
boat and pulled across the harbor. He 
found the Shannon had shipped all the 
chests marked with her name; and the 
captain and mate of the Proserpine were 
beginning to ship theirs. He paddled 
under the Proserpine’s stern. 

Captain Hudson, a rough salt, sang out, 
and asked him roughly what he wanted 
there. 
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“Oh, it is all right,” said the mate; “he 
is come for your receipt and Hewitt’s. Be 
smart now, men; two on board, sixteen to 
come.” 

Seaton saw the chests marked Proser- 
pine stowed in the Proserpine, and went 
ashore with Captain Hewitt’s receipt for 
forty cases on board the Shannon, and 
Captain Hudson’s of eighteen ‘on board 
the Proserpine. 

As he landed he met Lloyd’s agent, and 
told him what a valuable freight he had 
just shipped. That gentleman merely re- 
marked that both ships were underwritten 
in Sydney by the owners; but the freight 
was insured in London, no doubt. 

There was still something about this 
business Seaton did not quite like; perhaps 
it was in the haste of the shipments, or in 
the manner of the mate. At all events, it 
was too slight and subtle to be communi- 
cated to others with any hope of convinc- 
ing them; and, moreover, Seaton could not 
but own to himself that he hated Ward- 
law, and was, perhaps, no fair judge of 
his acts, and even of the acts of his 
servants. 

And soon a blow fell that drove the mat- 
ter out of his head and his heart. Miss 
Helen Rolleston called at the office, and, 
standing within a few feet of him, handed 
Hardcastle a letter from Arthur Wardlaw, 
directing that the ladies’ cabin on board 
the Shannon should be placed at her dis- 
posal. 

Hardcastle bowed low to Beauty and 
Station, and promised her the best possible 
accommodation on board the Shannon, 
bound for England next week. 

As she retired, she cast one quiet glance 
round the office in search of Seaton’s beard. 
But he had reduced its admired luxuri- 
ance, and trimmed it to a narrow mercan- 
tile point. She did not know his other 
features from Adam, and little thought 
that young man, bent double over his pa- 
per, was her preserver and protégé ; still 
less that he was at this moment cold as 
ice, and quivering with misery from head 
to foot, because her own lips had just told 
him she was going to England in the 
Shannon. 
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Heartbroken, but still loving nobly, 
Seaton dragged himself down to the har- 
bor, and went slowly on board the Shan- 
non to secure Miss Rolleston every com- 
fort. 

Then, sick at heart as he was, he made 
inquiries into the condition of the vessel 
which was to be trusted with so precious a 
freight; and the old boatman who was 
rowing him, hearing him make these in- 
quiries, told him he himself was always 
about, and had noticed the Shannon’s 
pumps were going every blessed night. 

Seaton carried this intelligence directly 
to Lloyd’s agent; he overhauled the ship, 
and ordered her into the graving dock for 
repairs. 

Then Seaton, for White & Co., wrote to 
Miss Rolleston that the Shannon was not 
seaworthy and could not sail for a month 
at the least. 

The lady simply acknowledged Messrs. 
White’s communication, and Seaton 
breathed again. 

Wardlaw had made Miss Rolleston prom- 
ise him faithfully to sail that month in his 
ship, the Shannon. Now, she was a slave 
to her word and constant of purpose; so 
when she found she could not sail in the 
Shannon, she called again on Messrs. 
White, and took her passage in the Pros- 
erpine. The essential thing to her mind 
was to sail when she had promised, and to 
go in a ship that belonged to her lover. 

The Proserpine was to sail in ten days. 

Seaton inquired into the state of the 
Proserpine. She was a good, sound ves- 
sel, and there was no excuse for detaining 
her. 

Then he wrestled long and hard with 
the selfish part of his great love. Instead 
of turning sullen, he set himself to carry 
out Helen Rolleston’s will. He went on 
board the Proserpine and chose her the 
best stern-cabin. 

General Rolleston had ordered Helen’s 
cabin to be furnished, and the agent had 
put in the usual things, such as a standing 
bedstead with drawers beneath, chest of 
drawers, small table, two chairs, wash- 
stand, looking-glass, and swinging lamp. 

But Seaton made several visits to the 
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ship, and effected the following arrange- | spairing love for the angel that had crossed 


ments at his own cost. He provided a 
neat cocoa mat for her cabin deck, for 
comfort and foothold. He unshipped the 
regular six-paned stern windows, and put 
in single pane plate glass; he fitted vene- 
tian blinds, and hung two little rose-col- 
ored curtains to each of the windows; all 
so arranged as to be easily removed incase 
it should be necessary to ship dead-lights 
in heavy weather. He glazed the door 
leading to her bath-room and quarter-gal- 
lery with plate glass, he provided a light 
easy-chair, slung and fitted with grom- 
mets, to be hung on hooks screwed into the 
beams in the midship of the cabin. On 
this Helen could sit and read, and so be- 
come insensible to the motion of the ship. 
He fitted a small bookcase, with a button, 
which could be raised when a book might 
be wanted; he fixed a strike-bell in her 
maid’s cabin communicating with two 
strikers in Helen’s cabin; he selected 
books, taking care that the voyages and 
travels were prosperous ones. No “ Sea- 
man’s Recorder,” “ Life-boat Journal,” or 
“Shipwrecks and Disasters in the British 
Navy.” 3 

Her cabin was the after-cabin on the 
starboard side, was entered through the 
cuddy, had a door communicating with the 
quarter-gallery, two stern windows and a 
dead-eye on deck. The maid’s cabin was 
the port after-cabin; doors opened into 
euddy and quarter-gallery. And a fine 
trouble Miss Rolleston had to get a maid 
to accompany her; but at last a young 
woman offered to go with her for high 
wages, demurely suppressing the fact that 
she had just married one of the sailors, and 
would have gladly gone for nothing. Her 
name was Jane Holt, and her husband’s 
Michael Donovan. 

In one of Seaton’s visits to the Proser- 
prne he detected the mate and the captain 
talking together and looking at him with 
unfriendly eyes—scowling at him would 
hardly be too strong a word. 

However, he was in no state of mind to 
care much how two animals in blue jack- 
ets received his acts of self-martyrdom. He 
was there to do the last kind offices of de- 


his dark path and illumined it for a mo- 
ment, to leave it now forever. 

At last the fatal evening came; her last 
in Sydney. 

Then Seaton’s fortitude, sustained no 
longer by the feverish stimulus of doing 
kindly acts for her, began to give way, and 
he desponded deeply. 

At nine in the evening he crept upon 
General Rolleston’s lawn, where he had 
first seen her. He sat down in sullen de- 
spair upon the very spot. 

Then he came nearer the house. There 
was a lamp in the dining-room; he looked 
in and saw her. 


She was seated at her father’s knee, 
looking up at him fondly; her hand was 
in his; the tears were in their eyes; she 
had no mother; he no son; they loved one 
another devotedly. This, their tender ges- 
ture, and their sad silence, spoke volumes 
to any one that had known sorrow. Poor 
Seaton sat down on the dewy grass outside 
and wept because she was weeping. 

Her father sent her to bed early. Seaton 
watched, as he had often done before, till 
her light went out; and then he flung him- 
self on the wet grass and stared at the sky 
in utter misery. 

The mind is often clearest in the middle 
of the night; and all of a sudden he saw, 
as if written on the sky, that she was go- 
ing to England expressly to marry Arthur 
Wardlaw. 

At this revelation he started up, stung 
with hate as well as love, and his tortured 
mind rebelled furiously. He repeated his 
vow that this should never be; and soon a 
scheme came into his head to prevent it; 
but it was a project so wild and dangerous 
that, even as his heated brain hatched it, 
his cooler judgment said, “Fly, madman, 
fly! or this love will destroy you!” 

He listened to the voice of reason, and in 
another minute he was out of the prem- 
ises. He fluttered to his lodgings. 

When he got there he could not go in; 
he turned and fluttered about the streets, 
not knowing or caring whither; his mind 
was in a whirl; and, what with his bodily 
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fever and his boiling heart, passion began 
to overpower reason, that had held out so 
gallantly till now. He found himself at 
the harbor, staring with wild and _ blood- 
shot eyes at the Proserpine, he who, an 
hour ago, had seen that he had but one 
thing to do—to try and forget young 
Wardlaw’s bride. He groaned aloud, and 
ran wildly back into the town. He hur- 
ried up and down one narrow street, rag- 
ing inwardly, like some wild beast in its 
den. 

By and by his mood changed, and he 
hung round a lamp-post and fell to moan- 
ing and lamenting his hard fate and hers. 

A policeman came up, took him fora 
maudlin drunkard, and half advised, half 
admonished, him to go home. 

At that he gave a sort of fierce, despair- 
ing snarl and ran into the next street to be 
alone. 

In this street he found a shop open and 
lighted, though it was but five o’clock in 
the morning. It was a barber’s whose 
customers were working people. HAtIrR- 
CUTTING, SIXPENCE. HASY SHAVING, 
THREEPENCE. HOT COFFEE, FOURPENCE 
THE CUP. Seaton’s eye fell upon this shop. 
He looked at it fixedly a moment from the 
opposite side of the way and then hurried 
on. 

He turned suddenly and came back. He 
crossed the road and entered the shop. The 
barber was leaning over the stove, remov- 
ing a can of botling water from the fire 
to the hob. He turned at the sound of 
Seaton’s step and revealed an ugly counte- 
nance, rendered sinister by a squint. 

Seaton dropped into a chair and said, “I 
want my beard taken off.” 

The man looked at him, if it could be 
called looking at him, and said dryly, 
“Oh, do ye? How much am I to have 
for that job?” 

“You know your own charge.” 

“Of course Ido. Threepence a chin.” 

“Very well. Be quick then.” 

“Stop a bit. That is my charge to work- 
ing folk. I must have something more off 
you.” 

“Very well, man, [ll pay you double.” 

“My price to you is ten shillings.” 
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“Why, what is that for? ” asked Seaton 
in some alarm; he thought, in his confu- 
sion, the man must have read his heart. 

“Tl tell ye why,” said the squinting 
barber. “No, I won’t. Ill show ye.” He 
brought a small mirror and_ suddenly 
clapped it before Seaton’s eyes. Seaton 
started at his own image; wild, ghastly, 
and the eyes so bloodshot. The barber 
chuckled. This start was an extorted com- 
pliment to hisown sagacity. “ Now wasn’t 
I right?” said he; “did I ought to take the 
beard off such a mug as that—for less than 
ten shillings?” 

“T see,” groaned Seaton; “you think I 
have committed some crime. One man 
sees me weeping with misery; he calls me 
a drunkard; another sees me pale with the 
anguish of my breaking heart; he calls me 
afelon. May God’s curse light on him 
and you, and all mankind!” 

“All right,” said the squinting barber, 
apathetically ; “ my price is ten bob, whether 
or no.” 

Seaton felt in his pockets. “I have not 
got the money about me,” said he. 

“Oh, ’'m not particular; leave your 
watch.” 

Seaton handed the squinting vampire his 
watch without another word and let his 
head fall upon his breast. 

The barber cut his beard close with the 
scissors, and made trivial remarks from 
time to time, but received no reply. 

At last, Extortion having put him ina 
good humor, he said, “ Don’t be so down- 
hearted, my lad. You are not the first 
that has got into trouble and had to change 
faces.” 

Seaton vouchsafed no reply. 

¢ The barber shaved him clean, and was 

astonished at the change, and congratu- 
lated him. “ Nobody will ever know you,” 
said he; “and Ill tell you why; your 
mouth, it is inclined to turn up a little; 
now a mustache it bends down, and that 
alters such a mouth as yoursentirely. But, 
Pll tell you what, taking off this beard 
shows me something. You are a gentle- 
man!! Make it a sovereign, sir.” 

Seaton staggered out of the place with- 
out a word. 
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“Sulky, eh?” muttered the barber. He 
gathered up some of the long hair he had 
cut off Seaton’s chin with his scissors, ad- 
mired it, and put it away in paper. 

While thus employed, a regular cus- 
tomer looked in for his cup of coffee. It 
was the policeman who had taken Seaton 
for a convivial soul. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GENERAL ROLLESTON’S servants made 
several trips to the Proserpine, carrying 
boxes, etc. 

But Helen herself clung to the house till 
the last moment. “Oh, papa!” she cried, 
“T need all my resolution, all my good 
faith, to keep my word with Arthur, and 
leave you. Why, why did I promise? 
Why am I such a slave to my word?” 

“ Because,” said the old general, with a 
voice not so firm as usual, “I have always 
told you that a lady is not to be inferior to 
a gentleman in any virtue except courage. 
T’ve heard my mother say so often; and 
I’ve taught it to my Helen. And, my girl, 
where would be the merit of keeping our 
word, if we only kept it when it cost us 
nothing?” 

He promised to come after, in three 
months at furthest, and the brave girl 
dried her tears as well as she could, not to 
add to the sadness he fought against as 
gallantly as he had often fought the ene- 
mies of his country. 

The Proserpine was to sail at two 
o’clock. At a little before one, a gentle- 
man boarded herand informed the captain 
that he was a missionary, the Rev. John 
Hazel, returning home, after a fever; and 
wished to take a berth in the Proserpine. 

The mate looked him full in the face; 
and then told him there was very little ac- 
commodation for passengers, and it had all 
been secured by White & Co. for a young 
lady and her servants. 

Mr. Hazel replied that his means were 
small and moderate accommodation would 


serve him; but he must go to England 
without delay. 

Captain Hudson put in his gracious 
word: “Then jump off the jetty at high 
tide and swim there; no room for black 
coats In my ship.” 

Mr. Hazel looked from one to the other 
piteously. “Show me some mercy, gen- 
tlemen; my very life depends on it.” 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the mate; “but 
it is impossible. There’s the Shannon, 
you can go in her.” 

“ But she is under repairs; soI am told.” 

“Well, there are a hundred and fifty 
carpenters on to her; and she will come out 
of port in our wake.” 

‘ Now, sir,” said Hudson roughly, “ bun- 
dle down the ship’s side again if you please; 
this is a busy time. Hy!—rig the whip; 
here’s the lady coming off to us.” ; 

The missionary heaved a deep sigh and 
went down into the boat that had brought 
him. But he was no sooner seated than he 
ordered the boatmen, somewhat peremptor- 
ily, to pull ashore as fast as they could 
row. 

His boat met the Rollestons, father and 
daughter, coming out, and he turned his 
pale face and eyed them as he passed. 
Helen Rolleston was struck with that sor- 
rowful countenance, and whispered her fa- 
ther, “That poor clergyman has just left 
the ship.” She made sure he had been tak- 
ing leave of some beloved one, bound for 
England. General Rolleston looked round, 
but the boats had passed each other, and 
the wan face was no longer visible. 

They were soon on board and received 
with great obsequiousness. Helen was 
shown her cabin, and, observing the mi- 
nute and zealous care that had been taken 
of her comfort, she said, “Somebody who 
loves me has been here,” and turned her 
brimming eyes on her father. He looked 
quite puzzled; but said nothing. 

Father and daughter were then left alone 
in the cabin till the ship began to heave 
her anchor (she lay just at the mouth of 
the harbor), and then the boatswain was 
sent to give General Rolleston warning. 
Helen came up with him, pale and dis- 
tressed. They exchanged a last embrace, 
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and General Rolleston went down the ship’s 
side. Helen hung over the bulwarks and 
waved her last adieu, though she could 
hardly see him for her tears. 

At this moment a four-oared boat swept 
alongside, and Mr. Hazel came on board 
again. He presented Hudson a written 
order to give the Rev. John Hazel a pas- 
sage in the small berth abreast the main 
hatches. It was signed “For White & 
Co., James Seaton ;” and was indorsed with 
a stamped acknowledgment of the passage 
money, twenty-seven pounds. 

Hudson and Wylie, the mate, put their 
heads together over this. The missionary 
saw them consulting, and told them he had 
mentioned their mysterious conduct to 
Messrs. White & Co., and that Mr. Seaton 
had promised to stop the ship if their au- 
thority was resisted. “And I have paid 
my passage money, and will not be turned 
out now except by force,” said the reverend 
gentleman quietly. 

Wylie’s head was turned away from 
Mr. Hazel’s, and on its profile a most 
gloomy, vindictive look; so much so that 
Mr. Hazel was startled when the man 
turned his front face to him with a jolly, 
genial air and said, “ Well, sir, the truth 
is, we seamen don’t want passengers 
aboard ships of this class; they get in our 
way whenever it blows a capful. How- 
ever, since you are here, make yourself as 
comfortable as you can.” 

“There, that is enough palaver,” said the 
captain, in his offensive way. “ Hoist the 
parson’s traps aboard; and sheer off you. 
Anchor’s apeak.” 

He then gave his orders in stentorian 
roars; the anchor was hove up, catted and 
fished; one sail went up after another, the 
Proserpine’s head came round, and away 
she bore for England with a fair wind. 


General Rolleston went slowly and 
heavily home, and often turned his head 
and looked wistfully at the ship putting 
out wing upon wing and carrying off his 
child like a tiny prey. 

To change the comparison, it was only a 
tender vine detached from a great sturdy 
elm. Yet the tree, thus relieved of its del- 
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icate encumbrance, felt bare; and a soft 
thing was gone, that, seeking protection, 
had bestowed warmth; had nestled and 
curled between the world’s cold wind and 
that stalwart stem. 

As soon as he got home he lighted a ci- 
gar and set to work to console himself by 
reflecting that it was but a temporary part- 
ing, since he had virtually resigned his 
post and was only waiting in Sydney till 
he should have handed his papers in order 
over to his successor and settled one or two 
private matters that could not take three 
months. 

When he had smoked his cigar and rea- 
soned away his sense of desolation, Nature 
put out her hand and took him by the 
breast and drew him gently upstairs to 
take a look at his beloved daughter’s 
bedroom, by way of seeing the last of 
her. 

The room had one window looking south 
and another west; the latter commanded a 
view of the sea. General Rolleston looked 
down at the floor, littered with odds and 
ends—the dead leaves of dress that fall 
about a lady in the great process of pack- 
ing—and then gazed through the window 
at the flying Proserpine. 

He sighed and lighted another cigar. 
Before he had half finished it he stooped 
down and took up a little bow of ribbon 
that lay on the ground and put it quietly 
in his bosom. In thisact he was surprised 
by Sarah Wilson, who had come up to 
sweep all such waifs and strays into her 
own box. 

“La, sir,”’ said she, rather crossly, “ why 
didn’t you tell me, and I’d have tidied the 
room. Itis all huggermugger, with miss 
a leaving.” 

And with this she went to the wash- 
stand to begin. General Rolleston’s eye 
followed her movements, and he observed 
the water in one of the basins was rather 
red. “What!” said he, “has she had an 
accident; cut her finger?” 

“No, sir,” said Wilson. 

“ Her nose been bleeding, then?” 

“Neer sire 

“Not from her finger—nor—? Let me 
look.” 
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He examined the basin narrowly, and 
his countenance fell. 

“Good Heavens!” said he. “I wish I 
had seen this before; she should not have 
gone to-day. Wasit the agitation of part- 
ing?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Wilson; “don’t go 
to fancy that. Why, it is not the first 
time by a many.” 

“Not the first!” faltered Rolleston. “In 
Heaven’s name, why was I never told of 
this?” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Wilson, eagerly, 
“you must not blame me, sir. It was as 
much as my place was worth to tell you. 
Miss is a young lady that will be obeyed; 
and she gave me strict orders not to let you 
know. But she is gonenow. And [ al- 
ways thought it was a pity she kept it so 
dark; but, as I was saying, sir, she would 
be obeyed.” 

“Kept what so dark?” 

“Why, sir, her spitting of blood at 
times; and turning so thin by what she 
used to be, poor dear young lady.” 

General Rolleston groaned aloud. “ And 
this she hid fromme; from me!” He said 
no more, but kept looking bewildered and 
helpless, first at the basin, discolored by 
his daughter’s blood, and then at the Pros- 


erpine, that was carrying her away, per- | 


haps forever; and, at the double sight, his 
iron features worked with cruel distress; 
anguish so mute and male that the woman 
Wilson, though not good for much, sat 
down and shed genuine tears of ‘pity. 

But he summoned all his fortitude, told 
Wilson he could not say she was to blame, 
she had but obeyed her mistress’s orders; 
and we must all obey orders. “But now,” 


said he, “it isme youought to obey. Tell 
me, does any doctor attend her?” 
“None ever comes here, sir. But, one 


day, she let fall that she went to Dr. Val- 
entine, him that has the name for disorders 
of the chest.” 

In a very few minutes General Rolleston 
was at Dr. Valentine’s house, and asked 
him bluntly what was the matter with his 
daughter. 

“Disease of the lungs,” said the doctor 
simply. 
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The unhappy father then begged the 
doctor to give him his real opinion as to 
the degree of danger; and Dr. Valentine 
told him, with some feeling, that the case 
was not desperate, but was certainly alarm- 
ing. 

Remonstrated with for letting the girl 
undertake a sea voyage, he replied rather 
evasively at first; that the air of Sydney 
disagreed with his patient, and a sea voy- 
age was more likely to do her good than 
harm, provided the weather was not down- 
right tempestuous. 

“ And who is to insure me against that?” 
asked the afflicted father. 

“Why, it is a good time of year,” said 
Dr. Valentine; “and delay might have 
been fatal.’”’ Then, after a slight hesitation, 
“The fact is, sir,” said he, “I gathered 
from her servant that a husband awaits 
Miss Rolleston in England; and I must tell 
you, what of course I did not tell her, that 
the sooner she enters the married state the 
better. In fact, it is her one chance, in 
my opinion.” 

General Rolleston pressed the doctor’s 
hand, and went away without another 
word. 

Only he hurried his matters of business; 
and took his passage in the Shannon. 

It was in something of a warrior’s sp.rit 
that he prepared to follow his daughter and 
protect her; but often he sighed at the in- 
visible, insidious nature of the foe, and 
wished it could have been a fair fight of 
bullets and bayonets, and his own the life 
at stake. 

The Shannon was soon ready for sea. 

But the gentleman who was to take Gen- 
eral Rolleston’s post met with something 
better, and declined it. 

General Rolleston, though chafing with 
impatience, had to give up going home in 
the Shannon. But an influential friend, 
Mr. Adolphus Savage, was informed of 
his difficulty, and obtained a year’s leave 
of absence for him, and permission to put 
young Savage in as his locum tenens ; 
which, by the by, is how politic men in 
general serve their friends. 

The Shannon sailed, but not until an 
incident had occurred that must not be 
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entirely passed over. Old Mr. White 
called on General Rolleston with a long 
face, and told him James Seaton had dis- 
appeared. 

“Stolen anything?” 

“Nota shilling. Indeed, the last thing 
the poor fellow did was to give us a proof 
of his honesty. It seems a passenger paid 
him twenty-seven pounds fora berth in the 
Proserpine, just before she sailed. Well, 
sir, he might have put this in his pocket, 
and nobody been the wiser. But no, he 
entered the transaction, and the numbers 
of the notes, and left the notes themselves 
in an envelope addressed tome. What I 
am most afraid of is, that some harm has 
come to him, poor lad.” 

“What day did he disappear?” 

“The 11th of November.”’ 

“The day my daughter sailed for En- 
gland,” said General Rolleston, thought- 
fully. 

“Was it, sir? Yes, I remember. 
_ went in the Proserpine.” 
General Rolleston knitted his brows in 
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silence for some time; then he said, “I'll 
set the detectives on his track.” 
“Not to punish him, general. We do 


not want him punished.” 

“To punish him, protect him, or avenge 
him, as the case may require,” was the 
reply, uttered very gravely. 

Mr. White took hisleave. General Rol- 
leston rang the bell, and directed his ser- 
vant to go for Hexham, the detective. 

He then rang the bell again, and sent 
for Sarah Wilson. He put some searching 
questions to this woman; and his interrog- 
atory had hardly concluded when Hexham 
was announced. General Rolleston dis- 
missed the girl, and, looking now very 
grave indeed, asked the detective whether 
he remembered James Seaton. 

“That I do, sir.” 

“ He has levanted.” 

“Taken much, sir?” 

“Not a shilling.” 

“Gone to the diggings?” 

“That you must find out.” 

“What day was he first missed, sir?”’ 

“Eleventh of November. The very day 
Miss Rolleston left.” 
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Hexham took out a little greasy note- 
book and examined it. “Kleventh of No- 
vember,” said he, “then I almost think 
I have got a clew, sir; but I shall know 
more when I[ have had.a word with two 
parties.” With this he retired. 

But he came again at night and brought 
General Rolleston some positive informa- 
tion; with this, however, we shall not 
trouble the reader just here. For General 
Rolleston himself related it, and the person 
to whom he did relate it, and the attend- 
ant circumstances, gave it a peculiar in- 
terest. 

Suffice it to say here that General Rol- 
leston went on board the Shannon charged 
with curious information about James Sea- 
ton; and sailed for England in the wake 
of the Proserpine, and about two thou- 
sand miles astern. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


W ARDLAW was at home before this with 
his hands full of business; and it is time 
the reader should be let into one secret at 
least, which this merchant had contrived 
to conceal from the City of London, and 
from his own father, and from every hu- 
man creature, except one poor, simple, de- 
voted soul, called Michael Penfold. 

There are men, who seem stupid, yet 
generally go right; there are also clever 
men, who appear to have the art of blun- 
dering wisely—“ sapienter descendunt in 
unfernum,” as the ancients have it; and 
some of these latter will even lie on their 
backs, after a fall, and lift up their voices, 
and prove to you that in the nature of 
things they ought to have gone up, and 
their being down is monstrous; illusory. 

Arthur Wardlaw was not quite so clever 
as all that. Still he misconducted the bus- 
iness of the firm with perfect ability from 
the first month he entered on it. Like 
those ambitious railways which ruin a 
goodly trunk with excess of branches, not 


to say twigs, he set to work extending, and 
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extending, and sent the sap of the healthy 
old concern flying to the ends of the 
earth. 

He was not only too ambitious, and not 
cool enough; he wasalso unlucky, or under 
a curse, or something; for things well con- 
ceived broke down, in his hands, under 
petty accidents. And, besides, his new 
correspondents and agents hit him cruelly 
hard. Then what did he? Why, shot 
good money after bad, and lost both. He 
could not retrench, for his game was con- 
cealment; his father was kept in the dark, 
and drew his four thousand a year, as 
usual, and, upon any hesitation in that re- 
spect, would have called in an accountant 
and wound up the concern. But this tax 
upon the receipts, though inconvenient, 
was a trifle compared with the series of 
heavy engagements that were impending. 
The future was so black that Wardlaw 
junior was sore tempted to realize twenty 
thousand pounds, which a man in his posi- 
tion could easily do, and fly the country. 
But this would have been to give up Helen 
Rolleston; and he loved her too well. His 
brain was naturally subtle and fertile in 
expedients; so he brought all its powers 
to bear ona double problem—how to marry 
Helen and restore the concern he had mis- 
managed to its former state. For this, a 
large sum of money was needed, not less 
than ninety thousand pounds. 

The difficulties were great; but he entered 
on this project with two advantages. In 
the first place, he enjoyed excellent credit; 
in the second, he was not disposed to be 
scrupulous. He had been cheated several 
times; and nothing undermines feeble rec- 
titude more than that. Such a man as 
Wardlaw'is apt to establish a sort of .ac- 
count current with humanity. ~ 

“Several fellow-creatures have cheated 
me. Well, I must get as much back, by 
hook or by crook, from several fellow- 
creatures.” ; 

After much hard thought he conceived 
his double master-stroke. And it was to 
execute this he went out to Australia. 

We have seen that he persuaded Helen 
Rolleston to come to England and be 
married; but, as to the other part of his 
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project, that is a matter for the reader to 
watch, as it develops itself. 

His first act of business, on reaching En- 
gland, was to insure the freights of the 
Proserpine and the Shannon. 

He sent Michael Penfold to Lloyd’s, with 
the requisite vouchers, including the re- 
ceipts of the gold merchants. Penfold 
easily insured the Shannon, whose freight 
was valued at only six thousand pounds. 
The Proserpine, with her cargo, and a 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds of 
specie to boot, was another matter. Some 
underwriters had an objection to specie, 
being subject to theft as well as shipwreck; | 
other underwriters, applied to by Penfold, 
acquiesced; others called on Wardlaw him- 
self, to ask a few questions, and he replied 
to them courteously, but with a certain 
nonchalance, treating it as an affair which 
might be big to them, but was not of par-. 
ticular importance to a merchant doing 
business on his scale. 

To one underwriter, Condell, with whom 
he was on somewhat intimate terms, he 
said, “I wish I could insure the Shannon 
at her value; but that is impossible. The 
City of London could not do it. The Pros- 
erpine brings me some cases of specie, but 
my true treasure ison board the Shannon. 
She caries my bride, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed! Miss Rolleston?” 

“ Ah, I remember; you,have seen her. 
Then you will not be surprised at a pro- 
posal I shall make you. Underwrite the 
Shannon a million pounds, to be paid by 
you if harm befalls my Helen. You need 
not look so astonished; I was only joking; 
you gentlemen deal with none but sub- 
stantial values; and, as for me, a million 
would no more compensate me for losing 
her, than for losing my own life.” 

The tears were in his pale eyes as he said 
these words; and Mr. Condell eyed him 
with sympathy. But he soon recovered 
himself, and was the man of business 
again. “Oh, the specie on board the Pros- 
erpine? Well, I was in Australia, you 
know, and bought that specie myself of the 
merchants whose names are attached to the 
receipts. I deposited the cases with White 
& Co., at Sydney. Penfold will show you 
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the receipt. I instructed Joseph Wylie, 
mate of the Proserpine, and a trustworthy 
person, to see them stowed away in the 
Proserpine, by White & Co. Hudson is 
a good seaman; and the Proserpine a new 
ship, built by Mare. We have nothing to 
fear but the ordinary perils of the sea.” 

“So one would think,” said Mr. Condell, 
and took his leave; but, at the door he 
hesitated, and then, looking down a little 
sheepishly, said, “Mr. Wardlaw, may I 
offer you a piece of advice?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then, double the insurance on the 
Shannon, if you can.” 

With these words he slipped out, evi- 
dently to avoid questions he did not intend 
to answer. 

Wardlaw stared after him, stupidly at 
first, and then stood upand put his hand to 
his head in a sortof amazement. Then he 
sat down again, ashy pale, and with the 
dew on his forehead, and muttered faintly, 
“Double—the insurance—of the—Shan- 
non!” 

Men who walk in crooked paths are very 
subject to such surprises; doomed, like 
Ahab, to be pierced, through the joints of 
their armor, by random shafts; by words 
uttered in one sense, but conscience inter- 
prets them in another. 


It took a good many underwriters to in- 
sure the Proserpine’s freight; but the 
business was done at last. } 

Then Wardlaw, who had feigned znsou- 
ciance so admirably in that part of his in- 
terview with Condell, went, without losing 
an hour, and raised a large sum of money 
on the insured freight, to meet the bills 
that were coming due for the gold (for he 
had paid for most of itin paper at short 
dates), and also other bills that were ap- 
proaching maturity. This done, he breathed 
again, safe for a month or two from every- 
thing short of a general panic, and full of 
hope from his coming master-stroke. But 
two months soon pass when a man has a 
flock of kites in the air. Pass? They fly. 
_ So now he looked out anxiously for his 
Australian ships; and went to Lloyd’s 
every day to hear if either had been seen 
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or heard of by steamers, or by faster ves- 
sels than themselves. _ 

And, though Condell had underwritten 
the Proserpine to the tune of eight thou- 
sand pounds, yet still his mysterious words 
rang strangely in the merchant’s ears, and 
made him so uneasy that he employed a 
discreet person to sound Condell as to what 
he meant by “double the insurance of the 
Shannon.” 

It turned out to be the simplest affair in 
the world; Condell had secret information 
that the Shannon was in bad repairs, so 
he had advised his friend to insure her 
heavily. For the same reason, he de- 
clined to underwrite her freight him- 
self. 

With respect to those ships, our readers 
already know two things, of which Ward- 
law himself, nota bene, had no idea; 
namely that the Shannon had sailed last, 
instead of first, and that Miss Rolleston 
was not on board-of her, but in the Pros- 
erpine, two thousand miles ahead. 

To that, your superior knowledge, we, 
posters of the sea and land, are about to 
make a large addition, and relate things 
strange, but true. While that anxious and 
plotting merchant strains his eyes seaward, 
trying hard to read the future, we carry 
you, in a moment of time, across the Pa- 
cific, and board the leading vessel, the good 
ship Proserpine, homeward bound. 

The ship left Sydney with a fair wind, 
but soon encountered adverse weather, and 
made slow progress, being close-hauled, 
which was her worst point of sailing. She 
pitched a good deal, and that had a very 
ill effect on Miss Rolleston. She was not 
seasick, but thoroughly out of sorts. And, 
in one week, became perceptibly paler and 
thinner than when she started. 

The young clergyman, Mr. Hazel, 
watched her with respectful anxiety, and 
this did not escape her feminine observa- 
tion. She noted quietly that those dark 
eyes of his followed her with a mournful 
tenderness, but withdrew their gaze when 
she looked at him. Clearly, he was inter- 
ested in her, but had no desire to intrude 
upon her attention. He would bring up 
the squabs for her, and some of his own 
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wraps, when she stayed on deck, and was 
prompt with his arm when the vessel 
lurched; and showed her those other little 
attentions which are called for on board 
ship, but without a word. Yet, when she 
thanked him in the simplest and shortest 
way, his great eyes flashed with pleasure, 
and the color mounted to his very tem- 
ples. 

Engaged young ladies are, for various 
reasons, more sociable with the other sex 
than those who are still on the universal 
mock-defensive. A ship, like a distant 
country, thaws even English reserve, and 
women in general are disposed to admit 
ecclesiastics to certain privileges. No won- 
der then that Miss Rolleston, after a few 
days, met Mr. Hazel half-way; and they 
made acquaintance on board the Proser- 
pine, in monosyllables at first; but, the 
ice once fairly broken, the intercourse of 
mind became rather rapid. 

At first it was a mere intellectual ex- 
change, but one very agreeable to Miss 
Rolleston; for a fine memory, and omniv- 
orous reading from his very boyhood, 
with the habit of taking notes, and review- 
ing them, had made Mr. Hazel a walking 
dictionary, and a walking essayist if re- 
quired. 


But when it came to something which, 


most of all, the young lady had hoped from 
this temporary acquaintance, viz., religious 
instruction, she found him indeed as 
learned on that as on other topics, but 
cold and devoid of unction. So much so, 
that one day she said to him, “I can hard- 
ly believe you have ever been a mission- 
ary.” But at that he seemed so distressed 
that she was sorry for him, and said, 
sweetly, “Excuse me, Mr. Hazel, my re- 
mark was in rather bad taste, I fear.” 

“Not at all,” said he. “Of course I am 
unfit for missionary work, or I should not 
be here.” 

Miss Rolleston took a good look at him, 
but said nothing. However, his reply and 
her perusal of his countenance satisfied her 
that he was a man with very little petty 
vanity and petty irritability. 

One day they were discoursing of grati- 
tude; and Mr. Hazel said he had a poor 
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opinion of those persons who speak of “ the 
burden of gratitude,” and make a fuss 
about being “laid under an obligation.” 

“ Asfor me,” said he, “I have owed such 
a debt, and found the sense of it very 
sweet,” 

“ But perhaps you were always hoping 
to make a return,” said Helen. 

“That Iwas. Hoping against hope.” 

“Do you think people are grateful, in 
general?” 

“No, Miss Rolleston, I do not.” 

“Well, I think they are. To me at least. 
Why, I have experienced gratitude even 
inaconvict. It was aspoor man, who had 
been transported, for something or other, 
and he begged papa to take him for his 
gardener. Papa did, and he was so grate- 
ful that, do you know, he suspected our 
house was to be robbed, and he actually 
watched in the garden night after night. 
And, what do you think? the house was 
attacked by a whole gang; but poor Mr. 
Seaton confronted them and shot one, and 
was wounded cruelly; but he beat them off 
for us; and was not that gratitude?” 

While she was speaking so earnestly, 
Mr. Hazel’s blood seemed to run through 
his veins like heavenly fire, but he said 
nothing, and the lady resumed with gentle 
fervor, “ Well, we got him a clerk’s place 
in a shipping-office, and heard no more of 
him; but he did not forget us; my cabin 
here was fitted up with every comfort and 
every delicacy. I thanked papa for it; but 
he looked so blank I saw directly he knew 
nothing about it, and, now I think of it, it 
was Mr. Seaton. I am positive it was. 
Poor fellow! And I should not even know 
him if I saw him.” 

Mr. Hazel observed, in a low voice, that 
Mr. Seaton’s conduct did not seem wonder- 
fulto him. “Still,” said he, “one is glad 
to find there is some good left even ina 
criminal.” 

“A criminal!” cried Helen Rolleston, 
firing up. “Pray, who says he was a crim- 
inal? Mr. Hazel, once for all, no friend of 
mine ever deserves such a nameas that. A. 
friend of mine may commit some great 
error or imprudence; but that is all. The 
poor grateful soul was never guilty of any 
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downright wickedness. That stands to 
reason.” 

Mr. Hazel did not encounter this femi- 
nine logic with his usual ability; he mut- 
tered something or other, with a trembling 
lip, and left her so abruptly that she asked 
herself whether she had inadvertently said 
anything that could have offended him; 
and awaited an explanation. But none 
came. The topic was never revived by Mr. 
Hazel; and his manner, at their next meet- 
ing, showed he liked her none the worse 
that she stood up for her friends. 


The wind steady from the west for two 
whole days, and the Proserpine showed 
her best sailing qualities, and ran four 
hundred and fifty miles in that time. 

Then came a dead calm, and the sails 
flapped lazily and the masts described an 
arc; and the sun broiled; and the sailors 
whistled; and the captain drank; and the 
mate encouraged him. 

During this calm Miss Rolleston fell 
downright ill, and quitted the deck. Then 
Mr. Hazel was very sad; borrowed all the 
books in the ship and read them, and took 
notes; and when he had done this he was 
at leisure to read men, and so began to 
study Hiram Hudson, Joseph Wylie, and 
others, and take a few notes about them. 

From these we select some that are bet- 
ter worth the reader’s attention than any- 


. thing we could relate in our own persons 


at this stagnant part of the story. 


PASSAGES FROM MR. HAZEL’S 
DIARY. 


“CHARACTERS ON BOARD THE ‘ PROSER- 
PINE.’ 


“There are two sailors, messmates, who 
have formed an antique friendship; their 


names are John Welch and Samuel Cooper. 


Welch is a very able seaman and a chat- 
terbox. Cooper is a good sailor, but very 
silent; only what he does say is much to 
the purpose. 

“The gabble of Welch is agreeable to 
the silent Cooper; and Welch admires 
Cooper’s taciturnity. 
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“T asked Welch what made him like 
Cooper so much. And he said, ‘ Why, 
you see, sir, he is my messmate, for one 
thing, and a seaman that knows his work; 
and then he has been well eddycated, and 
he knows when to hold his tongue, does 
Sam.’ | 

“YT asked Cooper why he was so fond of 
Welch. He only grunted in an uneasy 
way at first; but, when I pressed for a re- 
ply, he let out two words—‘ Capital com- 
pany’; and got away from me. 

“Their friendship, though often roughly 
expressed, is really a tender and touching 
sentiment. I think either of these sailors 
would bare his back and take a dozen 
lashes in place of his messmate. I too once 
thought I had made such a friend. EKheu! 

“ Both Cooper and Welch seem, by their 
talk, to consider the ship a living creature. 
Cooper chews. Welch only smokes, and 
often lets his pipe out; he is so voluble. 

“Captain Hudson is quite a character, 
or, | might say, two characters; for he is 
one man when he is sober, and another 
when he is the worse for liquor; and that, 
I am sorry to see, is very often. Captain 
Hudson, sober, is a rough, bearish seaman, 
with a quick, experienced eye, that takes 
in every rope in the ship, as he walks up 
and down his quarter-deck. He either 
evades or bluntly declines conversation, 
and gives his whole mind to sailing his 
ship. 

“Captain Hudson, drunk, is a garrulous 
man, who seems to have drifted back into 
the past. He comes up to you and talks 
of his own accord, and always about him- 
self, and what he did fifteen or twenty 
years since. He forgets whatever has oc- 
curred half an hour ago; and his eye, 
which was an eagle’s, is now a mole’s. He 
no longer sees what his sailors are doing 
alow or aloft; to be sure he no longer cares; 
his present ship may take care of herself 
while he is talking of his past ones. But 
the surest indicia of inebriety in Hudson 
are these two. J irst, his nose is red. Sec- 
ondly, he discourses upon a seaman’s duty 
to his employers. Kbrius rings the changes 
on his ‘ duty to his employers’ till drowsi- 
ness attacks his hearers. Cicero de officvis 
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was all very well at a certain period of 
one’s life, but bibulus nauta de officits is 
rather too much. 

“N. B.—Except when his nose is red 
not a word about his ‘duty to his employ- 
ers.’ That phrase, like a fine lady, never 
ventures into the morning air. It is purely 
post-prandial, and sacred to occasions when 
he is utterly neglecting his duty to his em- 
ployers, and to everybody else. 

“ All this is ridiculous enough, but some- 
what alarming. To think that her pre- 
cious life should be intrusted to the care 
and skill of so unreliable a captain! 

“ Joseph Wylie, the mate, is less eccentric 
but even more remarkable. He is one of 
those powerfully built fellows whom Nat- 
ure, one would think, constructed to gain 
all their ends by force and directness. But 
no such thing; he goes about as softly as 
acat; is always popping out of holes and 
corners; and I can see he watches me and 
tries to hear what J say to her. He is civil 

to me when I speak to him; yet I notice 
he avoids me quietly. Altogether, there 
is something about him that puzzles me. 
Why was he so reluctant to let me on board 
as a passenger? Why did he tell a down- 
right falsehood? For hesaid there was no 
room for me; yet, even now, there are two 
cabins vacant, and he has taken possession 
of them. 


“The mate of this ship has several bar- 
rels of spirits in his cabin, or rather cab- 
ins, and it is he who makes the captain 
drunk. I learned this from one of the boys. 
This looks ugly. I fear Wylie is a bad, 
designing man, who wishes to ruin the 
captain, and so get his place. But, mean- 
time, the ship might be endangered by this 
drunkard’s misconduct. I shall watch 
Wylie closely, and perhaps put the captain 
on his guard against this falsé friend. 

“Last night, a breeze got up about sun- 
set, and H. R. came on deck for half an 
hour. Iwelcomed heras calmly as I could: 
but I felt my voice tremble and my heart 
throb. She told me the voyage tired her 
much; but it was the last she should have 
to make. How strange, how hellish (God 
forgive me for saying so!) it seems that 
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she should love him. But, does she love 
him? Can she love him? 
him if she knew all? 
before she marries him. For the present, 
be still, my heart. 

“She soon went below and left me deso- 
late. I wandered all about the ship, and, 
at last, I came upon the inseparables, Welch 
and Cooper. They were squatted on the 
deck, and Welch’s tongue was going as 
usual. He was talking about this Wylie, 
and saying that, in all his ships, he had 
never known such a mate as this; why, the 
captain was under his thumb. He then 
gave a string of captains, each of whom 


would have given his mate a round dozen* 


at the gangway, if he had taken so much 
on him as this one does. 

“* Grog!’ suggested Cooper, in extenua- 
tion. 

“Welch admitted Wylie was liberal 
with that, and friendly enough with the 
men; but, still, he preferred to see a ship 
commanded by the captain, and not by a 
lubber like Wylie. 

“]T expressed some surprise at this term, 
and said I had envied Wylie’s nerves in a 
gale of wind we encountered early in the 
voyage. 

“The talking sailor explained, ‘In 
course, he has been to sea afore this, and 
weathered many a gale. But so has the 
cook. That don’t make a mana sailor. 
You ask him how to send down a to’-gal- 
lant yard or gammon a bowsprit, or even 
mark a lead line, and he’ll stare at ye, like 
Old Nick, when the angel caught him with 
the red-hot tongs, and questioned him out 
of the Church Catechism. Ask Sam there, 
if ye don’t believe me. Sam, what do you 
think of this Wylie for a seaman?’ 

“Cooper could not afford anything so 


precious, in his estimate of things, as a © 


word; but he lifted a great brawny hand, 
and gave a snap with his finger and thumb 
that disposed of the mate’s pretensions to 
seamanship more expressively than words 
could have done it. 

“The breeze has freshened, and the ship 
glides rapidly through the water, bearing 
us all homeward. Helen Rolleston has re- 
sumed her place upon the deck; and all 
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Could she love © 
Know him she shall ~ 
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grained, unmanageable brute, and 
_ wished he was out of the ship. 
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seems bright again. I ask niyself how we 
existed without the sight of her. 


“This morning the wind shifted to the 
southwest; the captain surprised us by 
taking in sail. But his sober eye had seen 
something more than ours; for at noon it 
blew a gale, and by sunset it was deemed 
prudent to bring the ship’s head to the 
wind, and we are now lying to. The ship 
lurches, and the wind howls through the 
bare rigging; but she rides buoyantly, and 
no danger is apprehended. 

“Last night, as I lay in my cabin, un- 
able to sleep, I heard some heavy blows 
strike the ship’s side repeatedly, causing 
quite a vibration. I felt alarmed, and went 
out to tell the captain. But I was obliged 
to go on my hands and knees, such was 
the force of the wind. Passing the mate’s 
cabin, I heard sounds that made me listen 
acutely; and I then found the blows were 
being struck inside the ship. I got'to the 
captain and told him. ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ ten 
to one it’s the mate nailing down his chests, 
or the like.’ But I assured him the blows 
struck the side of the ship, and, at my 
earnest request, he came out and listened. 
He swore a great oath, and said the lubber 
would be through the ship’s side. He then 
tried the cabin door, but it was locked. 

“The sounds ceased directly. 

“We called to the mate, but received no 
reply for a long time. At last Wylie came 
out of the gun-room, looking rather pale, 
and asked what was the matter. 

“Ttold him he ought to know best, for 
the blows were heard where he had just 
come from. 

““ Blows!’ said he; ‘I believe you. 
Why, a tierce of butter had got adrift, and 
was bumping up and down the hold like 
thunder.’ He then asked us whether that 
was what we had disturbed him for, en- 


tered his cabin, and almost slammed the 


door in our faces. 

“T remarked to the captain on his disre- 
spectful conduct. The captain was civil, 
and said I was right; he was a cross- 
he 
‘ But you 
see, sir, he has got the ear of the merchant 
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ashore; and so I am obliged to hold a can- 
dle to the Devil, as the saying is.’ He 
then fired a volley of oaths and abuse at 
the offender; and, not to encourage foul 
language, I retired to my cabin. 

“The wind declined toward daybreak, 
and the ship recommenced her voyage at 
8 A.M.; but under treble-reefed topsails and 
reefed courses. 

“T caught the captain and mate talking 
together in the friendliest way possible. 
That Hudson is a humbug; there is some 
mystery between him and the mate. 

“To-day H. R. was on deck, for several 
hours, conversing sweetly and looking like 
the angel she is. But happiness soon flies 
from me; a steamer came in sight, bound 
for Sydney. She signaled us to heave to, 
and send a boat. This was done, and the 
boat brought back a letter for her. It 
seems they took us for the Shannon, in 
which ship she was expected. 

“The letter was from him. How her 
cheek flushed and her eye beamed as she 
took it. And, oh, the sadness, the agony, 
that stood beside her unheeded. 

“TI left the deck; I could not have con- 
tained myself. What a thing is wealth! 
By wealth, that wretch can stretch out his 
hand across the ocean, and puta letter into 
her hand under my very eye. Away goes 
all that I have gained by being near her 
while he is far away. He is not in En- 
gland now—he is here. His odious pres- 
ence has driven me from her. Oh, that I 
eould be a child again, or in my grave, to 
get away from this Hell of Love and Hate.” 


At this point, we beg leave to take the 
narrative into our own hands again. 

Mr. Hazel actually left the deck to avoid 
the sight of Helen Rolleston’s flushed cheek 
and beaming eyes, reading Arthur Ward- 
law’s letter. 

And here we may as well observe that he 
retired not merely because the torture was 
hard to bear. He had some disclosures to 
make,.on reaching England; but his good 
sense told him this was not the time or the 
place to make them, nor Helen Rolleston 
the person to whom, in the first instance, 
they ought to be made. 
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While he tries to relieve his swelling 
heart by putting its throbs on paper (and, 
in truth, this is some faint relief, for want 
of which many a less unhappy man than 
Hazel has gone mad), let us stay by the 
lady’s side, and read her letter with her. 


‘¢ RUSSELL SQUARE, Dec. 15, 1865. 

“My pEeEAR LovE— Hearing that the 
Antelope steam-packet was going to Syd- 
ney, by way of Cape Horn, I have begged 
the captain, who is under some obliga- 
tions to me, to keep a good lookout for the 
Shannon, homeward bound, and board her 
with these lines, weather permitting. 

“Of course the chances are you will not 
receive them at sea; but still you possibly 
may; and my heart is so full of you, I 
seize any excuse for overflowing; and then 
I picture to myself that bright face read- 
ing an unexpected letter in mid-ocean, and 
so I taste beforehand the greatest pleasure 
my mind can conceive—the delight of giv- 
ing you pleasure, my own sweet Helen. 

“News, I have little. You know how 
deeply and devotedly you are beloved— 
know it so well that I feel words are al- 
most wasted in repeating it. Indeed, the 
time, I hope, is at hand when the word 
‘love’ will hardly be mentioned between 
us. For my part, I think it will be too 
visible in every act, and look, and word 
of mine, to need repetition. We do not 
speak much about the air we livein. We 
breathe it, and speak with it, not of it. 

“TI suppose all lovers are jealous. I 
think I should go mad if you were to give 
me a rival; but then I do not understand 
that ill-natured jealousy which would rob 
the beloved object of all affections but the 
one. J know my Helen loves her father— 
loves him, perhaps, as well, or better, than 
she does me. Well, in spite of that, I love 
him too. Do you know, I never see that 
erect form, that model of courage and pro- 
bity, come into a room, but I say to my- 
self, ‘ Here comes my benefactor; but for 
this mau there would be no Helen in the 
world.’ Well, dearest, an unexpected cir- 
cumstance has given me a little military 
influence (these things do happen in the 
City); and I really believe that, what with 
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his acknowledged merits (I am secretly 


informed a very high personage said, the 
other day, he had not received justice), and 
the influence I speak of, a post will shortly 
be offered to your father that will enable 
him to live, henceforth, in England, with 
comfort, I might say, affluence. Perhaps 
he might live with us. That depends upon 
himself. 

“Looking forward to this, and my own 
still greater happiness, diverts my mind 
awhile from the one ever-pressing anxiety. 
But, alas! it willreturn. By this time my 
Helen is on the seas—the terrible, the 
treacherous, the cruel seas, that spare 
neither beauty nor virtue, nor the longing 
hearts at home. I have conducted this 
office for some years, and thought I knew 
care and anxiety. ButI find I knew neither 
till now. | 

“T have two ships at sea, the Shannon 
and the Proserpine. The Proserpine 
carries eighteen chests of specie, worth a 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds. I 
don’t care one straw whether she sinks or 
swims. But the Shannon carries my darl- 
ing; and every gust at night awakens me, 
and every day I go into the great room at 
Lloyd’s and watch the anemometer. O, 
God! be merciful, and bring my angel safe 
tome! O, God! be just, and strike her not 
for my offenses! 

“ Besides the direct perils of the sea are 
some others you might escape by prudence. 
Pray avoid the night air, for my sake, who 
could not live if any evil befell you; and 
be careful in your diet. You were not 
looking so well as usual when [I left. 
Would I had words to make you know 
your own value. 
a duty to be prudent. 

“But | must not sadden you with my 


fears; let me turn tomy hopes. How bright 


they are! what joy, what happiness, is 


‘sailing toward me, nearer and nearer every 


day! I ask myself what am I that such 
paradise should be mine. 

“My love, when we are one, shall we 
share every thought, or shall I keep com- 
merce, speculation, and its temptations 
away from your pure spirit? 


Then you would feel it 


Sometimes I — 
think I should like to have neither thought — 
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nor occupation unshared by you; and that 
you would purify trade itself by your con- 
tact; at other times I say to myself, ‘ Oh, 
never soil that angel with your miserable 
business; but go home to her as if you 
were going from earth to heaven, for a few 
blissful hours.’ But you shall decide this 
question, and every other. 

“Must I close this letter? Must I say 
no more, though I have scarcely begun? 

“Yes, I will end, since, perhaps, you 
will never see it. 

““ When I have sealed it, I mean to hold 
it in my clasped hands, and so pray the 
Almighty to take it safe to you, and to 
bring you safe to him who can never know 
peace nor joy till he sees you once more. 

“Your devoted and anxious lover, 

“ ARTHUR WARDLAW.” 


Helen Rolleston read this letter more 
than once. She liked it none the less for 
being disconnected and unbusiness-like, 
She had seen her Arthur’s business letters; 
‘models of courteous conciseness. She did 
not value such compositions. Thisone she 
did. She smiled over it, all beaming and 
blushing; she kissed it, and read it again, 
and sat with it in her lap. 

But by and by her mood changed, and, 
when Mr. Hazel ventured upon deck 
again, he found her with her forehead 
‘sinking on her extended arm, and the lax 


hand of that same arm holding the letter. | 


She was crying. 

The whole drooping attitude was so 
lovely, so feminine, yet so sad, that 
Hazel stood irresolute, looking wistfully 
at her. 

She caught sight of him, and, by a nat- 
ural impulse, turned gently away, as if to 
hide her tears. But the next moment she 
altered her mind, and said, with a quiet 
dignity that came naturally to her at times, 
“Why should I hide my care from you, 
sir? Mr. Hazel, may I speak to you as a 
clergyman?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Hazel, in a some- 
what faint voice. 

She pointed to a seat, and he sat down 
_ near her. 

She was silent for some time; her lip 
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quivered a little; she was struggling in- 
wardly for that decent composure which 
on certain occasions distinguishes the lady 
from the mere woman; and it was witha 
pretty firm voice she said what follows: 

“T am going to tell you a little secret; 
one I have kept from my own father. It 
is—that I have not very long to live.” 

Her hazel eye rested calmly on his face 
while she said these words quietly. 

He received them with amazement at 
first; amazement that soon deepened into 
horror. “ What do you mean?” he gasped. 
“What words are these?” 

“Thank you for minding so much,” said 
she sweetly. “I will tell you. I have fits 
of coughing, not frequent, but violent; and 
then blood very often comes from my lungs. 
That is a bad sign, you know. I have 
been so for four months now, and Tama 
good deal wasted; my hand used to be very 
plump, look at it now. Poor Arthur!” 

She turned away her head to drop a gen- 
tle, unselfish tear or two; and Hazel stared 
with increasing alarm at the lovely but 
wasted hand she still held out to him, and 
glanced, too, at Arthur Wardlaw’s letter, 
held slightly by the beloved fingers. 

He said nothing, and, when she looked 
round again, he was pale and trembling. 
The revelation was so sudden. 

“Pray be calm, sir,” said she. “We 
need speak of: this no more. But now, I 
think, you will not be surprised that I 
come to you for religious advice and con- 
solation, short as our acquaintance is.” 

“JT am in no condition to give them,” 
said Hazel, in great agitation. “I can 
think of nothing but how to save you. May 
Heaven help me, and give me wisdom for 
that.” 

“This is idle,” said Helen Rolleston, 
gently but firmly. “I have had the best 
advice for months, and I get worse; and, 
Mr. Hazel, I shall never be better. So aid 
me to bow to the will of Heaven. Sir, I 
do not repine at leaving the world; but it 
does grieve me to think how my departure 
will affect those whose happiness is very, 
very dear to me.” 

She then looked at the letter, blushed, 
and hesitated a moment; but ended by 
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giving it to him whom she had applied | ness from me. Pray let me be your phy- 


to as her religious adviser. 

“Oblige me by reading that. And, 
when you have, I think you will grant me 
a favor I wish to ask you. Poor fellow! 
so full of hopes that I am doomed to dis- 
appoint.” 

She rose to hide her emotion, and left 
Arthur Wardlaw’s letter in the hands of 
him who loved her, if possible, more de- 
votedly than Arthur Wardlaw did; and 
she walked the deck pensively, little dream- 
ing how strange a thing she had done. 

As for Hazel, he was in a situation 
poignant with agony; only the heavy blow 
that had just fallen had stunned and _ be- 
numbed him. He felt a natural repug- 
nance to read this letter. Butshe had given 
him no choice. Heread it. In reading it 
he felt a mortal sickness come over him, 
but he persevered; he read it carefully to 
the end, and he was examining the signa- 
ture keenly, when Miss Rolleston rejoined 
him, and, taking the letter from him, 
placed it in her bosom before his eyes. 

“He loves me; does he not?” said she 
wistfully. 

Hazel looked half stupidly in her face 
for a moment; then, with a candor which 
was part of his character, replied, dogged- 
ly, “Yes, the man who wrote that letter 
loves you.” 

“Then you can pity him, and I may 
venture to ask you the favor to— It will 
be a bitter grief and disappointment to 
him. Will you break it to him as gently 
as you can; will you say that his Helen— 
Will you tell him what I have told you?” 

“T decline.” 

This point-blank refusal surprised Helen 
Rolleston; all the more that it was uttered 
with a certain sullenness, and even asper- 
ity, she had never seen till then in this 
gentle clergyman. 

It made her fear she had done wrong in 
asking it; and she looked ashamed and 
distressed. 

However, the explanation soon followed. 

“My business,” said he, “is to prolong 
your precious life; and making up your 
mind to die is not the way. You shall 
have no encouragement in such weak- 


sician.” 

“Thank you,” said Helen, coldly; “I 
have my own physician.” 

“No doubt; but he shows me his inca- — 
pacity by allowing you to live on pastry 
and sweets, things that are utter poison to 
you. Disease of the lungs is curable, but 
not by drugs and unwholesome food.” 

“Mr. Hazel,” said the lady, “we will 
drop the subject, if you please. It has 
taken an uninteresting turn.” 

“To you, perhaps; but not to me.” 

“Tixcuse me, sir; if you took that.real 
friendly interest in me and my condition I 
was vain enough to think you might, you 
would hardly have refused me the first fa- 
vor I ever asked you; and,” drawing her- 
self up proudly, “need I say the last?” 

“You are unjust,” said Hazel, sadly; 
“unjust beyond endurance. I refuse you 
anything that is for your good? I, who 
would lay down my life with unmixed 
joy for you?” 

“Mr. Hazel!” And she drew back from 
him with a haughty stare. 

“Learn the truth why I cannot, and will 
not, talk to Arthur Wardlaw about you. 
For one thing, he is my enemy, and I am 
his.” 

“His enemy? my Arthur’s!” 

“His mortal enemy. And I am going 
to England to clear an innocent man, and 
expose Arthur Wardlaw’s guilt.” 

“Indeed,” said Helen, with lofty con- 
tempt. “And pray what has he done to 
you?” 

“He had a benefactor, a friend; he en- 
trapped him into cashing a note of hand, 
which he must have known or suspected 
to be forged; then basely deserted him at 
the trial, and blasted his friend’s life for- 
ever.” 

“ Arthur Wardlaw did that?” 

“He did; and that very James Seaton 
was his victim.” 

Her delicate nostrils were expanded with 
wrath, and her eyes flashed fire. “Mr. 
Hazel, you are a liar and a slanderer.” 

The man gave a kind of shudder, as if 
cold steel had passed through his heart. 
But his fortitude was great; he said dog- — 
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gedly, “Time will show. Time, and a 


jury of our countrymen.” 


“T will be his witness. I will say, this 
is the malice of arival. Yes, sir, you for- 
get that you have let out the motive of this 
wicked slander. You love me yourself; 
Heaven forgive me for profaning the name 


| of love!” 


“Heaven forgive you for blaspheming 
the purest, fondest love that ever one creat- 
ure laid at the feetof another. Yes, Helen 
Rolleston, I love you; and will save you 
from the grave and from the villain Ward- 
law; both from one and the other.” 

“Oh,” said Helen, clinching her teeth, 
“TI hope this is true; I hope you do love 
mey you wretch; then I may find a way 
to punish you for belying the absent, 
and stabbing me to the heart, through 
him.” 

Her throat swelled with a violent con- 
vulsion, and she could utter no more for a 
moment; and she put her white handker- 
chief to her lips, and drew it away discol- 
ored slightly with blood. 

“Ah! you love me,” she cried; “then 
know, for your comfort, that you have 
shortened my short life a day or two, by 
slandering him to my face, you monster. 
Look there at your love, and see what it 
has done for me.” 

She put the handkerchief under his eyes, 
with hate gleaming in her own. 

Mr. Hazel turned ashy pale, and glared 
at it with horror; he could have seen his 
own shed with stoical firmness; but a mor- 
tal sickness struck his heart at the sight of 
her blood. His hands rose and quivered 
in a peculiar way, his sight left him, and 
the strong man, but tender lover, stag- 
gered, and fell heavily on the deck, ina 
dead swoon, and lay at her feet pale and 
motionless. 

She uttered a scream, and sailors came 


_ running. 


They lifted him, with rough sympathy ; 


and Helen Rolleston retired to her cabin, 
_ panting with agitation. But she had little 
or no pity for the slanderer. 


She read 


Arthur Wardlaw’s letter again, kissed it, 
‘wept over it, reproached herself for not 


| having loved the writer enough; and vowed 
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to repair that fault. “Poor slandered Ar- 
thur,” said she; “from this hour [ will 
love you as devotedly as you love me.” 


CHP LHR exe 


AFTER this, Helen Rolleston and Mr. 
Hazel never spoke. She walked past him 
on the deck with cold and haughty con- 
tempt. 

He quietly submitted to it; and never 
presumed to say one word to her again. 
Only, as his determination was equal to 
his delicacy, Miss Rolleston found, one 
day, a paper on her table, containing ad- 
vice as to the treatment of disordered lungs, 
expressed with apparent coldness, and 
backed by a string of medical authorities, 
quoted memoriter. 

She sent this back directly, indorsed with 
a line, in pencil, that she would try hard 
to live, now she had a friend to protect 
from calumny; but should use her own 
judgment as to the means. 

Yet women will be women. She had 
carefully taken a copy of his advice before 
she cast it out with scorn. 

He replied, “ Live with whatever motive 
you please; only live.” 

To this she vouchsafed no answer; nor 
did this unhappy man trouble her again, 
until an occasion of a very different kind 
arose. 

One fine night he sat on the deck, with 
his back against the mainmast, in deep 
melancholy and listlessness, and fell, at 
last, into a doze, from which he was wak- 
ened by a peculiar sound below. It was 
a beautiful and stilly night; all sounds 
were magnified ; and the father of all rats 
seemed to be gnawing the ship down be- 
low. 

Hazel’s curiosity was excited, and he 
went softly down the ladder to see what 
the sound really was. But that was not 
so easy, for it proved to be below decks; 
but he saw a light glimmering through a 
small scuttle abaft the mate’s cabin, and 
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the sounds were in the neighborhood of | bodily into the ship and sink her, with 


that light. 

It now flashed upon Mr. Hazel that this 
was the very quarter where he had heard 
that mysterious knocking when the ship 
was lying to in the gale. 

Upon this a certain degree of vague sus- 
picion began to mingle with his curiosity. 

He stood still a moment, listening acute- 
ly; then took off his shoes very quietly, 
and moved with noiseless foot toward the 
scuttle. 

The gnawing still continued. 

He put his head through the scuttle, and 
peered into a dark, dismal place, whose 
very existence was new to him. It was, 
in fact, a vacant space between the cargo 
and the ship’s run. This wooden cavern 
was very narrow, but not less than fifteen 
feet long. The candle was at the further 
end, and between it and Hazel a man was 
working, with his flank turned toward the 
spectator. This partly intercepted the ight; 
but still it revealed in a fitful way the huge 
ribs of the ship, and her inner skin, that 
formed the right-hand partition, so to 
speak, of this black cavern; and close out- 
side those gaunt timbers was heard the 
wash of the sea. 

There was something solemn in the close 
proximity of that tremendous element and 
the narrowness of the wooden barrier. 

The bare place, and the gentle, monot- 
onous wash of the liquid monster, on that 
calm night, conveyed to Mr. Hazel’s mind 
a thought akin to David’s. 

“ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liv- 
eth, there is but a step between me and 
death.” 

Judge whether that thought grew weaker 
or stronger, when, after straining his eyes 
for some time, to understand what was go- 
ing on at that midnight hour, in that hid- 
den place, he saw who was the workman 
and what was his occupation. 

It was Joseph Wylie, the mate. His 
profile was illuminated by the candle, and 
looked ghastly. He had in his hands an 
auger of enormous size, and with this he 
was drilling a great hole through the ship’s 
side, just below the water-mark; an act, 
the effect of which would be to let the sea 


every soul on board, to the bottom of the | 
Pacific Ocean. 

“Twas stupefied; and my hairs stood on — 
end, and my tongue clove to my jaws.” | 

Thus does one of Virgil’s characters de- — 
scribe the effect his mind produced upon — 
his body in a terrible situation. 

Mr. Hazel had always ridiculed that 
trite line as a pure exaggeration; but he 
altered his opinion after that eventful night, 

When he first saw what Wylie was do- — 
ing, obstupuit, he was merely benumbed; — 
but, as his mind realized the fiendish nat- 
ure of the act, and its tremendous conse- 
quences, his hair actually bristled, and for 
a few minutes at least he could not utter a 
word. 

In that interval of stupor, matters took 
another turn. Theauger went in up tothe — 
haft. Then Wylie caught up with his left 
hand a wooden plug he had got ready, 
jerked the auger away, caught up a ham- — 
mer, and swiftly inserted the plug. 

Rapid as he was, a single jet of water 
came squirting viciously in. But Wylie — 
lost no time; he tapped the plug smartly 
with his hammer several times, and then, 
lifting a mallet with both hands, rained 
heavy blows on it that drove it in, and — 
shook the ship’s side. | 

Then Hazel found his voice, and he ut- 
tered an ejaculation that made the mate 
look round; he glared at the man who was 
glaring at him, and, staggering backward, © 
trod on the light, and all was darkness and > 
dead silence. . 

All but the wash of the sea outside, and — 
that louder than ever. 


But a short interval sufficed to restore 
one of the parties to his natural self-pos- 
session. | 

“Lord, sir,” said Wylie, “how you 
startled me! You should not come upon a_ 
man at his work like that. We might have 
had an accident.” | 

“What were you doing?” said Hazel, in 
a voice that quavered in spite of him. 

“Repairing the ship. Hound a crack or 
two in her inner skin. There; let me get 
a light, and [’ll explain it to you, sir.” 
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He groped his way out, and invited Mr. 
Hazel into his cabin. There he struck a 
light, and, with great civility, tendered an 
explanation. The ship, he said, had la- 
bored a good deal in the last gale, and he 
had discovered one or two flaws in her, 
which were of no immediate importance; 
but experience had taught him that in calm 
weather a ship ought to be kept tight. “ As 
they say ashore, a stitch in time saves nine.” 

“But drilling holes in her is not the 
way,” said Hazel sternly. 

The mate laughed. “Why, sir,” said 
he, “what other way is there? We cannot 
stop an irregular crack; we can frame 
nothing to fit it. The way is to get ready 
a plug measured a trifle larger than the 
aperture you are going to make; then drill 
a round holeand force in the plug. I know 
no other way than that; and I was aship’s 
carpenter for ten years before I was a 
mate.” 

This explanation, and the manner in 
which it was given, removed Mr. Hazel’s 
apprehensions for the time being. “It 
was very alarming,” said he; “but I 
suppose you know your business.” 

“Nobody better, sir,” said Wylie. 
“Why, it is not one seaman in three that 
would trouble his head about a flaw ina 
ship’s inner skin; but I’m a man that looks 
ahead. Will you havea glass of grog, sir, 
now you are here? I keep that under my 
eye, too; between ourselves, if the skipper 
had as much in his cabin as I have here, 
that might be worse for us all than a crack 
or two in the ship’s inner skin.” 

Mr. Hazel declined to drink grog at that 
time in the morning, but wished him good- 
night and left him with a better opinion of 
him than he had ever had till then. 

Wylie, when he was gone, drew a tum- 
bler of neat spirits, drank half, and car- 
ried the rest back to his work. 

Yet Wylie was a very sober man in a 
general way. Rum was his tool; not his 
master. 

When Hazel came to think of it all next 
day, he did not feel quite so easy as he 
had done. The inner skin! But, when 
Wylie withdrew his auger, the water had 
squirted in furiously. He felt it hard to 
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believe that this keen jet of water could be 
caused by a small quantity that had found 
its way between the skin of the ship and 
her copper, or her top booting; it seemed 
rather to be due to the direct pressure of 
the liquid monster outside. 

He went to the captain that afternoon, 
and first told him what he had seen, offer- 
ing no solution. The captain, on that oc- 
casion, was in anamphibious state; neither 
wet nor dry; and his reply was altogether 
exceptional. He received the communica- 
tion with pompous civility; then swore a 
great oath, and said he would put the mate 
in irons. “Confound the lubber! he will 
be through the ship’s bottom.” 

“But, stop a moment,” said Mr. Hazel, 
“it is only fair you should also hear how 
he accounts for his proceeding.” 

The captain listened attentively to the 
explanation, and altered his tone. “Oh, 
that is a different matter,” said he. “ You 
need be under no alarm, sir; the thunder- 
ing lubber knows what he is about, at that 
work. Why, he has been a ship’s car- 
penter all his life. Him a seaman! If 
anything ever happens to me, and Joe 
Wylie is set to navigate this ship, then 
you may say your prayers. He isn’t fit to 
sail a wash-tub across a duck-pond. But 
Ill tell you what it is,” added this worthy, 
with more pomposity than neatness of ar- 
ticulation, “here’s respeckable passenger 
brought me a report; do my duty to m’ 
employers, and—take a look at the well.” 

He accordingly chalked a plumb-line, 


| and went and sounded the well. 


There were eight inches of water. Hud- 
son told him that was no more than all 
ships contained from various causes: “In 
fact,’ said he, “our pumps suck, and will 
not draw, at eight inches.” Then sud- 
denly grasping Mr. Hazel’s hand, he said, 
in tearful accents, “Don’t you trouble your 
head about Joe Wylie, or any such scum. 
I’m skipper of the Proserpine, and a 
man that does his duty to ’z employers. 
Mr. Hazel, sir, I’?d come to my last an- 
chor in that well this moment, if my duty 
to m’ employers required it. B— my eyes 
if I wouldn’t lie down there this min- 
ute, and never move to all eternity and 
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a day after, if it was my duty to m’ em- 
ployers!” 

“No doubt,” said Hazel dryly. “But I 
think you can serve your employers better 
in other parts of the ship.” He then 
left him, with a piece of advice; “to keep 
his eye upon that Wylie.” 

Mr. Hazel kept his own eye on Wylie so 
constantly, that at eleven o’clock P.M. he 
saw that worthy go into the captain’s cabin 
with a quart bottle of rum. 

The coast was clear; the temptation 
great. 

These men then were still deceiving him 
with a feigned antaognism. He listened 
at the keyhole, not without some compunc- 
tion; which, however, became less and 
less as fragments of the dialogue reached 
his ear. 

For a long time the only speaker was 
Hudson, and his discourse ran upon his 
own exploits at sea. But suddenly Wylie’s 
voice broke in with an unmistakable tone 
of. superiority. “Belay all that chat, and 
listen to me. It is time we settled some- 
thing. Ill hear what you have got to say; 
and then you'll do what f say. Better 
keep your hands off the bottle a minute; 
you have had enough for the present; this 
is business. I know you are good for jaw; 
but what are you game to do for the gov- 
ernor’s money? Anything?” 

“More than you have ever seen or heard 
tell of, ye lubber,” replied the irritated 
skipper. “ Who has ever served his em- 
ployers like Hiram Hudson?” 

“ Keep that song for your quarter-deck,” 
retorted the mate, contemptuously. “No; 
on second thoughts, just tell me how you 
-have served your employers, you old hum- 
_ bug. Give me chapter and verse to choose 
from. Come now, the Neptune ?” 

“Well, the Neptune ; she caught fire a 
hundred leagues from land.” 

“ How came she to do that?” 

“That is my business. Well, I put her 
head before the wind, and ran for the 
Azores; and I stuck to her, sir, till she was 
as black as a coal, and we couldn’t stand 
on deck, but kept hopping like parched 
peas; and fire belching out of her port- 
holes forward. Then we took to the boats, 
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and saved a few bales of silk by way of 
sample of her cargo, and got ashore; and 
she’d have come ashore too next tide and 
told tales, but Somebody left a keg of gun- 
powder in the cabin, with a long fuse, and 
blew a hole in her old ribs, that the water 
came in, and down she went, hissing like 
ten thousand sarpints, and nobody the 
Wiser.” 

“Who lighted the fuse, I wonder?” said 
Wylie. : 

“ Didn’t I tell ye it was ‘ Somebody ’?” 
said Hudson. “Hand me the stiff.” He 
replenished his glass, and, after taking a 
sip or two, asked Wylie if he had ever had 
the luck to be boarded by pirates. 

“No,” said Wylie. “Have you?” 

“Ay; and they rescued me from a 
watery grave, as the lubbers call it. Ye 
see, I was employed by Downes & Co., — 
down at the Havanna, and cleared for Vera 
Cruz with some boxes of old worn-out 
printer’s type.” 

“To print psalm-books for the darkies, 
no doubt,” suggested Wylie. 

“Insured as specie,” continued Hudson, 
ignoring the interruption. “ Well, just at 
daybreak one morning, all of a sudden 
there was a rakish-looking craft on our 
weather-bow. Lets fly a nine-pounder 
across our forefoot, and was alongside be- 
fore my men could tumble up from below. 
I got knocked into the sea by the boom and 
fell between the ships; and the pirate he 
got hold of me and poured hot grog down 
my throat to bring me to my senses.” 

“That is not what you use it for in gen- 
eral,” said Wylie. “Civil sort of pirate, 
though.” 

“Pirate be d—d. That was my consort 
rigged out with a black flag, and mounted 
with four nine-pounders on one side, and 
five dummies on the other. He blustered 
a bit, and swore, and took our type and 
our cabbages (I complained to Downes 
ashore about the vagabond taking the veg- 
etables), and ordered us to leeward under 
all canvas, and we never saw him again— 
not till he had shaved off his mustaches, 
and called on Downes to condole and say 
the varmint had chased his ship fifty 
leagues out of her course; but he had got 
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clear of him. Downes complimented, me 
publicly. Says he, ‘ This skipper boarded 
the pirate single-handed; only he jumped 
short, and fell between the two ships; and 
here he is by a miracle.’ Then he takes 
out his handkerchief, and flops his head on 
my shoulder. ‘ His merciful preservation 
almost reconciles me to the loss of my 
says the thundering crocodile. 
Cleared seventy thousand dollars, he did, 
out of the Marhattan Marine, and gave the 
pirate and me but two hundred pounds be- 
tween us both.” 

“The Rose?” said Wylie. 

. “What a hurry you are in! Pass the 
erog. Well, the Rose; she lay off Ushant. 
We canted her to wash the decks; lucky 
she had a careful commander; not like 
Kempenfelt, whose eye was in his pocket, 
and his fingers held the pen, so he went to 
the bottom, with Lord knows how many 
men. I noticed the squalls came very sud- 
den; so I sent most of my men ashore and 
got the boats ready in case of accident. A 
squall did strike her, and she was on her 
beam-endsin a moment. We pulled ashore 
with two bales of silk by way of salvage, 
and sample of what warn’t in her hold 
when she settled down. We landed; and 
the Frenchmen were dancing about with 
excitement. Captain,’ saysone, ‘ you have 
much sang fraw.’ ‘ Insured, munseer,’ 
says I. ‘ Bone,’ says he. 

“Then there was the Antelope, lost in 
charge of a pilot off the Hooghly. I knew 
the water as well as he did. We were on 
the port tack, standing toward the shoal. 
Weather it, as we should have done next 
tack, and I should have failed in my duty 
to my employers. Anything but that! 
‘Look out!’ said I. ‘ Pilot, she fore- 
reaches in stays.’ Pilot was smoking; 
those sandhead pilots smoke in bed and 
asleep. He takes his cigar out of his mouth 
forone moment. ‘Ready about,’ says he. 
‘Hands ’bout ship. Helm’sa-lee. Raise 
tacks and sheets.’ Round she was coming 
like a top. Pilot smoking. Just as he 
was going to haul the mainsel Somebody 
tripped against him, and shoved the hot 
cigar in his eye. He sung out and swore, 
and there was no mainsel haul. Ship in 
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irons, tide running hard on to the shoal, 
and before we could clear away for anchor- 
ing, bump!—there she was hard and fast. 
A stiff breeze got up at sunrise, and she 
broke up. Next day I was sipping my grog 
and reading the Bengal Courier, and it 
told the disastrous wreck of the brig An- 
telope, wrecked in charge of a pilot; ‘ but 
no lives lost, and the owners fully insured.’ 
Then there was the bark Sally. Why, you 
saw her yourself distressed on a lee shore.” 

“Yes,” said Wylie. “I was in that tub, 
the Grampus, and we contrived to claw off 
the Scillies; yet you, in your smart Sally, 
got ashore. What luck!” 

“Luck be blowed!” cried Hudson, angri- 
ly. “Somebody got into the chains to 
sound, and cut the weather halyards. Next 
tack the masts went over the side; and’ I 
had done my duty.” 

“Lives were lost that time, eh?” said 
Wylie, gravely. 

“Whatis that to you?” replied Hudson, 
with the sudden ire of a drunken man. 
“Mind your own business. Pass me the 
bottle.” 


“Yes, lives was lost; and always will be 
lost in sea-going ships, where the skipper 
does his duty. There was a sight more lost 
at Trafalgar, owing to every man doing 
his duty. Lives lost, ye lubber? And why 
not mine? Because their time was come 
and mine wasn’t. For I'll tell you one 
thing, Joe Wylie—if she takes fire and 
runs before the wind till she is as black as 
coal, and belching flame through all her 
port-holes, and then explodes, and goes 
aloft in ten thousand pieces no bigger than 
my hat, or your knowledge of navigation, 
Hudson is the last man to leave her. Duty! 
If she goes on her beam-ends and founders, 
Hudson sees the last of her, and reports it 
to his employers. Duty! If she goes 
grinding on Scilly, Hudson is the last man 
to leave her bones. Duty! Some day per- 
haps I shall be swamped myself along with 
the craft. I have escaped till now, owing 
to not being insured; but if ever my time 
should come, and you should get clear, 
promise me, Joe, to see the owners, and 
tell ’em Hudson did his duty.” 
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Here a few tears quenched his noble 
ardor for a moment. But he soon recov- 
ered, and said, with some little heat, “ You 
have got the bottle again. I never saw 
such a fellow to get hold of the bottle. 
Come, here’s ‘Duty to our employers!’ 
And now I’ll tell you how we managed 
with the Carysbrook, and the Amelia.” 

This promise was followed by fresh nar- 
ratives; in particular, of a vessel he had 
run upon the Florida reef at night, where 
wreckers had been retained in advance to 
look out for signals, and come on board and 
quarrel on pretense and set fire to the ves- 
sel, insured at thrice her value. 

Hudson got quite excited with the mem- 
ory of these exploits, and told each succes- 
sive feat louder and louder. 

‘But now it was Wylie’s turn. “Well,” 
said he, very gravely, “all this was child’s 
play.” 

There was a pause that marked Hudson’s 
astonishment. Then he broke out, “ Child’s 
play, ye lubber! If you had been there 
your gills would have been as white as 
your Sunday shirt; and a d—d deal 
whiter.” 

“Come, be civil,” said Wylie, “I tell you, 
all the ways you have told me are too sus- 
picious. Our governor isahigh-flyer. He 
pays like a prince, and, in return, he must 
not be blown on, if it is ever so little. 
‘Wylie,’ says he, ‘a breath of suspicion 
would kill me.’ ‘ Make it so much,’ says 
I, ‘and that breath shall never blow on 
you.’ No, no, skipper; none of those ways 
will do for us; they have all been worked 
tw'ce too often. It must be done in fair 
weather, andin a way— Fill your glass 
and I'll fill mine— Capital rum this. 
You talk of my gills turning white; before 
long we shall see whose keeps their color 
best, mine or yours, my boy.” 

There was a silence, during which Hud- 
son was probably asking himself what 
Wylie meant; for presently he broke out 
in a loud but somewhat quivering voice: 
“Why, you mad, drunken devil of a ship’s 
carpenter, red-hot from hell, I see what you 
are at, now; you are going—” 

“Hush!” cried Wylie, alarmed in his 
turn. “Is this the sort of thing to bellow 
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out, for the watch to hear? Whisper, 
now.” 

This was followed by the earnest mutter- 
ings of two voices. In vain did the list- 
ener send his very soul into his ear to hear. 
He could catch no single word. Yet he 
could tell, by the very tones of the speak- 
ers, that the dialogue was one of mystery 
and importance. 

Here was a situation at once irritating 
and alarming; but there was no help for it. 
The best thing, now, seemed to be to with- 
draw unobserved, and wait for another op- 
portunity. He did so; and he had not long 
retired, when the mate came out stagger- 
ing and flushed with liquor, and that was 
a thing that had never occurred before. He 
left the cabin door open and went into his 
own room. 

Soon after sounds issued from the cabin 
—peculiar sounds, something between 
erunting and snoring. 

Mr. Hazel came and entered the cabin. 
There he found the captain of the Pros- 
erpine in a position very unfavorable to 
longevity. His legs were crooked over the 
seat of his chair, and his head was on the 
ground. His handkerchief was tight round 
his neck, and the man himself dead drunk, 
and purple in the face. 

Mr. Hazel instantly undid his stock, on 
which the gallant seaman muttered inar- 
ticulately. He then took his feet off the 
chair and laid them on the ground, and 
put the empty bottle under the animal’s 
neck. 

But he had no sooner done all this than 
he had a serious misgiving. Would not 
this man’s death have been a blessing? 
Might not his life prove fatal? 

The thought infuriated him, and he gave 
the prostrate figure a heavy kick that al- 
most turned it over, and the words, “ Duty 
to employers,” gurgled out of its mouth 
directly. 

It really seemed as if these sounds were 
independent of the mind, and resided at 
the tip of Hudson’s tongue, so that a thor- 
ough good kick could, at any time, shake 
them out of his inanimate body. 

Thus do things ludicrous and things ter- 
rible mingle in the real world; only to 
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those who are in the arena, the ludicrous 
passes unnoticed, being overshadowed by 
its terrible neighbor. 

And so it was with Hazel. He saw 
nothing absurd in all this; and in that 
prostrate, insensible hog, commanding the 
ship, forsooth, and carrying all their lives 
in his hands, he saw the mysterious and 
alarming only, saw them so, and felt them, 
that he lay awake all night thinking what 
he should do, and early next day he went 
into the mate’s cabin, and said to him: 
“Mr. Wylie, in any other ship I should 
speak to the captain, and not to the mate; 
but here that would be no use, for you are 
the master, and he is your servant.” 

“Don’t tell him so, sir, for he doesn’t 
think small beer of himself.” 

“T shall waste no more words on him. It 
is to you I speak, and you know I speak 
the truth. Here is a ship, in which, for 
certain reasons known to yourself, the cap- 
tain is under the mate.” 

“Well, sir,” said Wylie good-humoredly, 
“itis no use trying to deceive a gentleman 
like you. Our skipper is an excellent sea- 
man, but he has got a fault.” Then Wylie 
imitated, with his hand, the action of a 
person filling his glass. 

“And you are here to keep him sober, 
eh?” : 

Wylie nodded. 

“Then why do you ply him with liquor?” 

SAO st. Bit. 

“You do. I have seen you do it a dozen 
times. And last night you took rum into 
his room, and made him so drunk, he 
would have died where he lay if I had not 
loosed his handkerchief.” 

“T am sorry to hear that, sir; but he was 
sober when I left him. The fool must have 
got to the bottle the moment I was gone.” 

“But that bottle you put in his way; I 
saw you. And what was your object? To 
deaden his conscience with liquor, his and 
your own, while you made him your fiend- 
‘ish proposal. Man, man, do you believe 
in God, and in a judgment to come for 
the deeds done in the body, that you can 
plan in cold blood to destroy a vessel with 
nineteen souls on board, besides the live 
stock, the innocent animals that God pitied 
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and spared when he raised his hand in 
wrath over Nineveh of old?” 

While the clergyman was speaking, with 
flashing eyes and commanding voice, the 
seaman turned ashy pale, and drew his 
shoulders together like a cat preparing to 
defend her life. 

“TI plan to destroy a vessel, sir! You 
never heard me say such a word; and 
don’t you hint such a thing in the ship, 
or you will get yourself into trouble.” 

“That depends on you.” 

“ How so, sir?” 

“T have long suspected you.” 

“You need not tell me that, sir.” 

“But [ have not communicated my sus- 
picions. And now that they are certainties, 
I come first to you. In one word, will you 
forego your intention, since it is found 
out?” 

“How can I forego what never was in 
my head?” said Wylie. “Cast away the 
ship! Why, there’s no land within two 
thousand miles. Founder a vessel in the 
Pacific! Do you think my life is not as 
sweet to me as yours is to you?” 

Wylie eyed him keenly to see the effect 
of these words, and, by a puzzled expres- 
sion that came over his face, saw at once 
he had assumed a more exact knowledge 
than he really possessed. 

Hazel replied that he had said nothing 
about foundering the ship; but there were 
many ways of destroying one. 
stance,” said he, “I know how the Nep- 
tune was destroyed—and so do you; how 
the Rose and the Antelope were cast away 
—and so do you.” 

At this enumeration Wylie lost his color 
and self-possession for a moment; he saw 
Hazel had been listening. Hazel followed 
up his blow. “Promise me now, by all 
you hold sacred, to forego this villainy; 
and I hold my tongue. Attempt to defy 
me, or to throw dust in my eyes, and I go 
instantly among the crew, and denounce 
both you and Hudson to them.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Wylie, in un- 
feigned terror. “Why, the men would 
mutiny on the spot.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Hazel, firmly; 
and took a step toward the door. 
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“Stop a bit,” said the mate. “Don’t be 
in such a ’nation hurry; for, if you do, it 
will be bad for me, but worse for you.” 
The above was said so gravely and with 
such evident sincerity that Mr. Hazel was 
struck and showed it. Wylie followed up 
that trifling advantage. “Sit down a min- 
ute, sir, if you please, and listen to me. 
You never saw a mutiny on board ship, (ll 
be bound. It is a worse thing than any 
gale that ever blew; begins fair enough, 
sometimes; but how does itend? In break- 
ing into the spirit-room and drinking to 
madness, plundering the ship, ravishing 
the women, and cutting a throat or so for 
certain. You don’t seem so fond of the 
picture as you was of the idea. And then 
they might turn a deaf ear to you after all. 
Ship is well found in all stores; provisions 
served out freely; menin good humor; and 
I have got their ear. And now I[’Il tell you 
why it won’t suit your little game to 
blacken me to the crew, upon the bare 
chance of a mutiny.” He paused for a 
moment, then resumed in a lower tone, 
and revealed himself the extraordinary man 
he was. 

“ You see, sir,” said he, “when a man is 
very ready to suspect me, | always suspect 
him. Now you was uncommon ready to 
suspect me. You didn’t wait till you came 
on board; you began the game ashore. Oh, 
what, that makes you open one eye, does 
it? You thought I didn’t know you again. 
Knew you, my man, the moment you came 
aboard. I never forget a face; and dis- 
guises don’t pass on me.” 

It was now Hazel’s turn to look anxious 
and discomposed. 

“So, then, the moment I saw you sus- 
pected me I was down upon you. Well, 
you come aboard under false colors. We 
didn’t want a chap like you in the ship; 
but you would come. ‘ What is the bloke 
after?’ says I, and watches. You was so 
intent suspecting me of this, that, and 
t’other, that you unguarded yourself, and 
that is common too. I’m blowed if it isn’t 
the lady you are after. With all my heart; 
only she might do better, and I don’t see 
how she could do worse, unless she went to 
Old Nick for a mate. Now, I’ll tell you 
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what it is, my man. ‘I’ve been in trouble 
myself, and don’t want to be hard on a 
poor devil, just because he sails under an 
alias, and lies as near the wind as he can, 
to weather on the beaks and the bobbies. 
But one good turn deserves another. 
Keep your dirty suspicions to yourself; 
for if you dare to open your lips to the 
men, in five minutes, or less than that, 
you shall be in irons and confined to your 
cabin; and we’ll put you ashore at the 
first port that flies the British flag, and 
hand you over to the authorities, till one 
of her Majesty’s cruisers sends in a boat 
for you.” 

At this threat Mr. Hazel hung his head 
in confusion and dismay. 

“Come, get out of my cabin, Parson 
Alias,” shouted the mate; “and belay your 
foul tongue in this ship, and don’t make 
an enemy of Joe Wylie, a man that will 
eat you up else, and spit you out again, 
and never brag. Sheer off, I say, and be 
d—d to you.” ; 

Mr. Hazel, with a pale face and sick 
heart, looked aghast at this dangerous 
man, who could be fox or tiger, as the oc- 
casion demanded. 

Surprised, alarmed, outwitted and out- 
menaced, he retired with disordered coun- 
tenance and uneven steps and hid himself 
in his own cabin. 

The more he weighed the whole situa- 
tion, the more clearly did he see that he 
was utterly powerless in the hands of Wylie. 

A skipper is an emperor; and Hudson 
had the power to iron him, and set him on 
shore at the nearest port. The right to do 
it was another matter; but even on that 
head Wylie could furnish a plausible ex- 
cuse for the act. Retribution, if it came 
at all, would not be severe, and would be 
three or four years coming. And who 
fears it much, when it is so dilatory, and 
so weak, and so doubtful into the bargain? 

He succumbed in silence for two days; 


and then, in spite of Wylie’s threat, he — 


made one timid attempt to approach the 
subject with Welch and Cooper; but a 
sailor came up instantly, and sent them 
forward to reef topsails. And, whenever 
he tried to enter into conversation with the 
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pair, some sailor or other was sure to come 
up and listen. | 

Then he saw that he was spotted; or, as 
we say nowadays, picketed. 

He was at his wit’s end. 

He tried his last throw. He wrote a 
few lines to Miss Rolleston, requesting an 
interview. Aware of the difficulties he 
had to encounter here, he stilled his heart 
by main force, and wrote in terms carefully 
measured. He begged her to believe he 
had no design to intrude upon her, with- 
out absolute necessity, and for her. own 
good. Respect for her own wishes forbade 
this, and also his self-respect. 


“But,” said he, “I have made a terrible 
discovery. The mate and the captain cer- 
tainly intend to cast away this ship. No 
doubt they will try and not sacrifice their 
own lives and ours; but risk them they 
must, in the very nature of things. Before 
troubling you, I have tried all I could, in 
the way of persuasion and menace; but am 
defeated. So now it rests with you. You 
alone can save us all. I will tell you how, 
if you will restrain your repugnance, and 
accord me a short interview. Need I say 
that no other subject shall be introduced by 
In England, should we ever reach it, 
I may perhaps try to take measures to re- 
gain your good opinion; but here, I am 
aware, that is impossible; and I shall 
make no attempt in that direction, upon 
my honor.” 


To this came a prompt and feminine 
reply. 


“The ship is his. The captain and the 

mate are able men, appointed by him. 
Your suspicions of these poor men are ca- 
lumnies, and of a piece with your other 
monstrous slanders. 
_ “T really must insist on your holding no 
further communications of any sort with 
one to whom your character is revealed 
and odious. Bek’ 


_ This letter benumbed his heart at first. 


A letter? It was a blow; a blow from 
her he loved, and she hated him! 


' 
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His long-suffering love gave way at last. 
What folly and cruelty combined! He 
could no longer make allowances for ‘the 
spite of a woman whose lover had been tra- 
duced. Rage and despair seized him; he 
bit his nails and tore his hair with fury, 
and prayed Heaven to help him hate her 
as she deserved, “the blind, insolent idiot!” 
Yes, these bitter words actually came out 
of his mouth, in a torrent of jury. 

But to note down all he said in his rage 
would be useless; and might mislead, for 
this was a gust of fury; and, while it 
lasted, the long-suffering man was no 
longer himself. 

As a proof how little this state of mind 
was natural to him, it stirred up all the 
bile in his body, and brought on a severe 
attack of yellow jaundice, accompanied by 
the settled dejection that marks that dis- 
order. | 

Meantime the Proserpine glided on, 
with a fair wind, and a contented crew. 
She was well found in stores, and they 
were served out ungrudgingly. 

Every face on board beamed with jol- 
lity, except poor Hazel’s. He crept about, 
yellow as a guinea; a very scarecrow. 

The surgeon, a humane man, urged him 
to drink sherry, and take strong exercise. 

But persons afflicted with that distress- 
ing malady are obstinately set against 
those things which tend to cure it; this is 
a feature of the disease. Mr. Hazel was 
no exception. And then his heart had re- 


| ceived so many blows it had no power left 


to resist the depressing effect of his dis- 
order. He took no exercise; he ate little 
food. He lay, listless and dejected, about 
the deck, and let disease do what it pleased 
with him. 

The surgeon shook his head and told 
Hudson the parson was booked. 

“And good riddance of bad rubbish!” 
was that worthy’s gracious comment. 

The ship now encountered an adverse 
gale, and for three whole days was under 
close-reefed topsails; she was always a 
wet ship under stress of weather, and she 
took in a good deal of water on this occa- 
sion. On the fourth day it fell calm, and 
Captain Hudson, having examined the 
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well and found three feet of water, or- 
dered the men to the pumps. 

After working through one watch the 
well was sounded again, and the water was 
somuch reduced that the gangs were taken 
off; and the ship being now becalmed and 
the weather lovely, the men were allowed 
to dance upon deck to the boatswain’s fid- 
dle. 

While this pastime went on, the sun, 
large and red, reached the horizon, and 
diffused a roseate light over the entire 
ocean. 

Not one of the current descriptions of 
heaven approached the actual grandeur 
and beauty of the blue sky, flecked with 
ruby and gold, and its liquid mirror that 
lay below, calm, dimpled and glorified by 
that translucent, rosy tint. 

While the eye was yet charmed with this 
enchanting bridal of the sea and sky, and 
the ear amused with the merry fiddle and 
the nimble feet that tapped the sounding 
deck so deftly at every note, Cooper, who 
had been sounding the well, ran forward 
all of a sudden and flung a thunderbolt in 
the midst. 

“A LEAK!” 


CHAPTER. X. 


THE fiddle ended in mid-tune, and the 
men crowded aft with anxious faces. 

The captain sounded the well and found 
three feet and a half water in it. He or- 
dered all hands to the pumps. 

They turned to with a good heart, and 
pumped watch and watch, till daybreak. 

Their exertions counteracted the leak, 
but did no more; the water in the well was 
neither more nor less, perceptibly. 

This was a relief to their minds, so far; 
but the situation was a very serious one. 
Suppose foul weather should come, and the 
vessel ship water from above as well! 

Now all those who were not on the pumps 
set to work to find out the leak and stop it 
if possible. With candles in their hands 
they crept about the ribs of the ship, nar- 
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rowly inspecting every corner, and apply- 
ing their ears to every suspected place, if 
haply they might hear the water coming 
in. The place where Hazel had found 
Wylie at work was examined along with 
the rest; but neither there nor anywhere 
else could the leak be discovered. Yet the 
water was still coming in and required un- 
remitting labor to keep it under. It was 
then suggested by Wylie, and the opinion 
gradually gained ground, that some of the 
seams had opened in the late gale and were 
letting in the water by small but numerous 
apertures. 

Faces began to look cloudy; and Hazel, 
throwing off his lethargy, took his spell at 
the main pump with the rest. 

When his gang was relieved he went 
away, bathed in perspiration, and, leaning 
over the well, sounded it. 


While thus employed, the mate came be- 


hind him, with his cat-like step, and said, 
“See what has come on us with your fore- 
bodings! It is the unluckiest thing in the 
world to talk about losing a ship when she 
is at sea.” 

“You are a more dangerous man on 
board a ship than I am,” was Hazel’s 
prompt reply. 

The well gave an increase of three inches. 

Mr. Hazel now showed excellent quali- 
ties. He worked like a horse; and, find- 
ing the mate skulking, he reproached him 
before the men, and, stripping himself 
naked to the waist, invited him to do a 
man’s duty. The mate, thus challenged, 
complied with a scowl. 

They labored for their lives, and the 
quantity of water they discharged from 
the ship was astonishing; not less than a 
hundred and ten tons every hour. 

They gained upon the leak—only two 
inches; but, in the struggle for life, this 
was an immense victory. It was the turn 
of the tide. 

A slight breeze sprung up from the south- 
west, and the captain ordered the men 
from the buckets to make all sail on the 
ship, the pumps still going. 

When this was done, he altered the 
ship’s course and put her right before the 
wind, steering for the island of Juan Fer- 


i 


the new tack. 
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nandez, distant eleven hundred miles or 
thereabouts. 

Probably it was the best thing he could 
do, in that awful waste of water. But its 
effect on the seamen was bad. It was like 
giving in. They got a little disheartened 
and flurried; and the cold, passionless wa- 
ter seized .the advantage. It is possible, 
too, that the motion of the ship through 
the sea aided the leak. 

The Proserpine glided through the 
water all night, like some terror-stricken 
creature, and the incessant pumps seemed 
to be her poor heart, beating loud with 
breathiess fear. 

At daybreak she had gonea hundred and 
twenty miles. But this was balanced by 
anew and alarming feature. The water 
from the pumps no longer came up pure, 
but mixed with what appeared to be blood. 

This got redder and redder, and struck 
terror into the more superstitious of the 
crew. 

Even Cooper, whose heart was stout, 
leaned over the bulwarks and eyed the red 
stream, gushing into the sea from the lee 
scuppers, and said aloud, “Ay, bleed to 
death, ye bitch. We shan’t be long behind 
ye.” 

Hazel inquired, and found the ship had 
a quantity of dye-wood among her cargo. 
He told the men this, and tried to keep up 
their hearts by his words and his example. 

He succeeded with some; but others 
shook their heads. And by and by, even 
while he was working double tides for 
them as well as for himself, ominous mur- 
murs met his ear. “Parson aboard!” 
“Man aboard, with t’other world in his 
face!” And there were sinister glances to 
match. 

He told this, with some alarm, to Welch 
and Cooper. They promised to stand by 
him; and Welch told him it was all the 
mate’s doings; he had gone among the 
men and poisoned them. 

The wounded vessel, with her ever-beat- 
ing heart, had run three hundred miles on 
She had almost ceased to 
bleed; but what was as bad, or worse, 
small fragments of her cargo and stores 
came up with the water, and their miscel- 
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laneous character showed how deeply the 
sea had now penetrated. 

This, and their great fatigue, began to 
demoralize the sailors. The pumps and 
buckets were still pled, but it was no 
longer with the uniform manner of brave 
and hopeful men. Some stuck doggedly to 
their work, but others got flurried and ran 
from one thing to another. Now and then 
a man would stop and burst out crying; 
then to work again in a desperate way. 
One or two lost heart altogether, and had 
to be driven. Finally, one or two suc- 
cumbed under the unremitting labor. De- 
spair crept over others. Their features be- 
gan to change, so much so that several 
countenances were hardly recognizable, and 
each, looking in the other’s troubled face, 
saw his own fate pictured there. 

Six feet water in the hold! 

The captain, who had been sober beyond 
his time, now got dead drunk. 

The mate took the command. On hear- 
ing this, Welch and Cooper left the pumps. 
Wylhe ordered them back. They refused, 
and coolly lighted their pipes. <A violent 
altercation took place, which was brought 
to a close by Welch. 

“It is no use pumping the ship,” said 
he. “She isdoomed. D’ye think we are 
blind, my mate and me? You got the 
long-boat ready for yourself before ever 
the leak was sprung. Now get the cutter 
ready for my mate and me.” 

At these simple words Wylie lost color, 
and walked aft without a word. 

Next day there were seven feet water in 
the hold, and quantities of bread coming 
up through the pumps. 

Wylie ordered the men from the pumps 
to the boats. The jolly-boat was provis- 
ioned and lowered. While she was towing 
astern, the cutter was prepared, and the 
ship left to fill. 

All this time Miss Rolleston had been 
kept in the dark, not as to the danger, but 
as to its extent. Great was her surprise 
when Mr. Hazel entered her cabin and cast 
an ineffable look of pity on her. 

She looked up surprised and then angry. 

“How dare you?” she began. 

He waved his hand in a sorrowful but 
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“Oh, this is no time 
for prejudice or temper. The ship is sink- 
ing. Weare going into the boats. Pray 
make preparations. Here is a list I have 
written of the things you ought to take. 
We may be weeks at sea in an open boat.” 
Then, seeing her dumfounded, he caught 
up her carpet-bag and threw her work- 
box into it for a beginning. He then laid 
hands upon some of her preserved meats 
and marmalade and carried them off to his 
own cabin. 

His mind then flew back to his reading, 
and passed in rapid review all the wants 
that men had endured in open boats. 

He got hold of Welch and told him to 
be sure and see there was plenty of spare 
canvas on board, and sailing needles, scis- 
sors, etc. Also three bags of biscuit, and, 
above all, a cask of water. 

He himself ran all about the ship, in- 
cluding the mate’s cabin, in search of cer- 
tain tools he thought would be wanted. 

Then to his own cabin, to fill his carpet- 
‘bag. 

There was little time to spare; the ship 
was low in the water, and the men aban- 
doning her. He flung the things into his 
bag, fastened and locked it, strapped up 
his blankets for her use, flung on his pea- 
jacket, and turned the handle of his door 
to run out. 

The door did not open! 

He pushed it. It did not yield! 

He rushed at it. It was fast! 

He uttered a cry of rage and flung him- 
self at it. 

Horror! 


commanding way. 


It was immovable! 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE fearful, the sickening truth burst 
on him in all its awful significance. 

Some miscreant or madman had locked 
the door, and so fastened him to the sink- 
ing ship, at a time when, in the bustle, the 
alarm, the selfishness, all would be apt to 
forget him and leave him to his death. 
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He tried the door in every way, he ham- 
mered at it; he shouted, he raged, he 
screamed. In vain. Unfortunately the 
door of this cabin was of very unusual 
strength and thickness. 

Then he took up one of those great augers 
he had found in the mate’s cabin, and bored 
a hole in the door; through this hole he 
fired his pistol, and then screamed for help. 
“T am shut up in the cabin. I shall be 
drowned. Oh, for Christ’s sake, save me! 
save me!” and acold sweat of terror poured 
down his whole body. 

What is that? 

The soft rustle of a woman’s dress. 

Oh, how he thanked God for that music, 
and the hope it gave him! 

It comes toward him; it stops, the key is 
turned, the dress rustles away, swift asa 
winged bird; he dashes atthe door; it flies 
open. 

Nobody was near. He recovered his 
courage in part, fetched out his bag and 
his tools, and ran across to the starboard 
side. There he found the captain lowering 
Miss Rolleston, with due care, into the cut- 
ter, and the young lady crying; not at be- 
ing shipwrecked, if you please, but at be- 
ing deserted by her maid. Jane Holt, at 
this trying moment, had deserted her mis- 
trees for her husband. ‘This was natural; 
but, as is the rule with persons of that class, 
she had done this in the silliest and cruel- 
est way. Had she given half an hour’s 
notice of her intention, Donovan might 
have been on board the cutter with her and 
her mistress. But no; being a liar anda 
fool, she must hide her husband to the last 
moment, and then desert her mistress. The 
captain, then, was comforting Miss Rolles- 
ton, and telling her she should have her 
maid with her eventually, when Hazel 
came. He handed down his own bag, and 
threw the blankets into the stern-sheets. 
Then went down himself, and sat on the 
midship-thwart. 

“Shove off,” said the captain; and they 
fell astern. 

But Cooper, with a boat-hook, hooked on 
to the long-boat; and the dying ship towed 
them both. 

Five minutes more elapsed, and the cap- 
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tain did not come down, so Wylie hailed 
him. 

There was no answer. Hudson had gone 
into the mate’s cabin. Wylie waited a 
minute, then hailed again. “Hy! on deck 
there!” 

“Hullo!” cried the captain, at last. 

“Why didn’t you come in the cutter?” 

The captain crossed his arms and leaned 
over the stern. 

“Don’t you know that Hiram Hudson is 
always the last to leave a sinking ship?” 

“Well, you are the last,” said Wylie. 
“So now come on board the long-boat at 
once. J dare not tow in her wake much 
longer, to be sucked in when she goes 
down.” 

“Come on board your craft and desert 
my own?” said Hudson, disdainfully. 
“Know my duty to m’ employers bet- 
ter.” 

These words alarmed the mate. “Curse 
‘it all!” hecried; “the fool has been and got 
some morerum. Fifty guineas to the man 
that will shin up the tow-rope and throw 
that madman into the sea; then we can 
pick him up. He swims like a cork.” 

A sailor instantly darted forward to the 
rope. But, unfortunately, Hudson heard 
this proposal, and it enraged him. He got 
to his cutlass. The sailor drew the boat 
under the ship’s stern, but the drunken 
skipper flourished his cutlass furiously over 
his head. “Board me! ye pirates! the 
first that lays a finger on my bulwarks, off 
goes his hand at the wrist.” Suiting the 
action to the word, he hacked at the tow- 
rope so vigorously that it gave way, and 
the boats fell astern. 

Helen Rolleston uttered a shriek of dis- 
may and pity. “Oh, save him!” she cried. 

“Make sail!” cried Cooper; and, in a 
few seconds, they got all her canvas set 
upon the cutter. 

It seemed a hopeless chase for these 
shells to sail after that dying monster with 
her cloud of canvas all drawing, alow and 
aloft. 

But it did not prove so. The gentle 
breeze was an advantage to light craft, and 
the dying Proserpine was full of water, 

and could only crawl. 
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After a few moments of great anxiety 
the boats crept up, the cutter on her 
port and the long-boat on her starboard 
quarter. 

Wylie ran forward, and, hailing Hud- 
son, implored him, in the friendliest tones, 
to give himself a chance. Then tried him' 
by his vanity, “Come, and command the 
boats, old fellow. How can we navigate 
them on the Pacific without you ?” 

Hudson was now leaning over the taffrail 
utterly drunk. He made no reply to the 
mate, but merely waved his cutlass feebly 
in one hand, and his bottle in the other, 
and gurgled out, “Duty to m’ employ- 
ers.” 

Then Cooper, without a word, double- 
reefed the cutter’s mainsail and told Welch 
to keep as close to the ship’s quarter as he 
dare. Wylie instinctively did the same, 
and the three craft crawled on in solemn 
and deadly silence, for nearly twenty min- 
utes. 

The wounded ship seemed to receive 
a death-blow. She stopped dead, and 
shook. 

The next moment she pitched gently for- 
ward, and her bows went under the water, 
while her after-part rose into the air, and 
revealed to those in the cutter two splint- 
ered holes in her run, just below the water- 
line. 

The next moment her stern settled down; 
the sea yawned horribly, the great waves 
of her own making rushed over her upper 
deck, and the lofty masts and sails, re- 
maining erect, went down with sad maj- 
esty into thedeep. And nothing remained 
but the bubbling and foaming of the vora- 
cious water, that had swallowed up the 
good ship, and her cargo, and her drunken 
master. 

All stood up in the boats, ready to save 
him. But either his cutlass sunk him, or 
the suction of so great a body drew him 
down. He was seen no more in this 
world. 

A loud sigh broke from every living 
bosom that witnessed that terrible catas- 
trophe. 

_ It was beyond words; and none were ut- 
tered, except by Cooper, who spoke so sel- 
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dom; yet now three words of terrible im- | the group of islands called Juan Fernan- 


port burst from him, and, uttered in his 
loud, deep voice, rang like the sunk ship’s 
knell over the still bubbling water. 

“ SCUTTLED—BY GOD!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Hop your tongue,” said Welch, with 
an oath. 

Mr. Hazel looked at Miss Rolleston, and 
she at him. It was a momentary glance, 
and her eyes sank directly, and filled with 
patient tears. 

For the first few minutes after the Pros- 
erpine went down the survivors sat be- 
numbed, as if awaiting their turn to be 
ingulfed. 

They seemed so little, and the Proser- 
pine so big; yet she was swallowed before 
their eyes, like a crumb. They lost, for a 
few moments, all idea of escaping. 

But, true it is, that, “while there’s life 
there’s hope”; and, as soon as their hearts 
began to beat again, their eyes roved round 
the horizon and their elastic minds recoiled 
against despair. 

This was rendered easier by the wonder- 
ful beauty of the weather. There were men 
there who had got down from ‘a sinking 
ship into boats heaving and tossing against 
her side in a gale of wind, and yet been 
saved; and here all was calm and delight- 
' ful. To be sure, in those other shipwrecks 
land had been near, and their greatest peril 
was over when once the boats got clear of 
the distressed ship without capsizing. 
Here was no immediate peril; but certain 
death menaced them, at an uncertain dis- 
tance. 

Their situation was briefly this. Should 
it come on to blow a gale, these open boats, 
small and loaded, could not hope to live. 
Therefore they had two chances for life, 
and no more. They must either make land 
—or be picked up at sea—before the 
weather changed. 

But how? The nearest known land was 


dez, and they lay somewhere to leeward, 
but distant at least nine hundred miles; 
and, should they prefer the other chance, 
then they must beat three hundred miles | 
and more to windward; for Hudson, under- 
rating the leak, as is supposed, had run the 
Proserpine fully that distance out of the 
track of trade. 

Now the ocean is a highway—in law; 
but, in fact, it contains a few highways 
and millions of byways; and, oncea cockle- 
shell gets into those byways, small indeed 
is its chance of being seen and picked up 
by any sea-going vessel. 

Wylie, who was leading, lowered his 
sail, and hesitated between the two courses 
we have indicated. However, on the cut- 
ter coming up with him, he ordered Cooper 
to keep her head northeast, and so run all — 
night. He then made all the sail he could, 
in the same direction, and soon outsailed 
the cutter. When the sun went down, he 
was about a mile ahead of her. 

Just before sunset Mr. Hazel made a dis- 
covery that annoyed him very much. He 
found that Welch had put only one bag of 
biscuit, a ham, a keg of spirit and a small 
barrel of water on board the cutter. 

He remonstrated with him sharply. 
Welch replied that it was all right; the 
cutter being small, he had put the rest of 
her provisions on board the long-boat. 

“On board the long-boat!” said Hazel, 
with a look of wonder. “ You have act- 
ually made our lives depend upon that 
scoundrel Wylie again. You deserve to 
be flung into the sea. You have no fore- 
thought yourself, yet you will not be guided 
by those that have it.” 

Welch hung his head a little at these 
reproaches. However, he replied, rather 
sullenly, that it was only for one night; 
they could signal the long-boat in the 
morning and get the other bags and the 
cask out of her. But Mr. Hazel was not 
to be appeased. “The morning! Why, 
she sails three feet to our two. How do 
you know he won’t run away from us? I 
never expect to get within ten miles of him 
again. We know him; and he knows we 
know him.” \ 
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Cooper got up and patted Mr. Hazel on 
the shoulder soothingly. “ Boat-hook aft,” 
said he to Welch. 

He then, by an ingenious use of the boat- 
hook and some of the spare canvas, con- 
trived to set out a studding-sail on the 
other side of the mast. 

Hazel thanked him warmly. “ But, oh, 
Cooper! Cooper!” said he, “I’d giveall I 
have in the world if that bread and water 
were on board the cutter instead of the 
long-boat.” 

The cutter had now two wings instead 
of one; the water bubbling loud under her 
bows marked her increased speed, and all 
fear of being greatly outsailed by her con- 
sort began to subside. 

A slight sea-fret came on and obscured 
the sea in part; but they had a good lan- 
tern and compass, and steered the course 
exactly all night, according to Wylie’s 
orders, changing the helmsman every four 
hours. 

Mr. Hazel, without a word, put a rug 
round Miss Rolleston’s shoulders, and an- 
other round her feet. 

“Oh, not both, sir, please,” said she. 

“Am I to be disobeyed by everybody?” 
said he. 

Then she submitted in silence, and ina 
certain obsequious way that was quite new 
and well calculated to disarm anger. 

Sooner or later all slept, except the helms- 
man. 

At daybreak Mr. Hazel was wakened by 
a loud hail from a man in the bows. 

All the sleepers started up. 

“ Long-boat not in sight!” 


It was too true. -The ocean was blank. 
Not a sail, large or small, in sight. 

Many voices spoke at once. 

“He has carried on till he has capsized 
her.” 

“ He has given us the slip.” 

Unwilling to believe so great a calamity, 
every eye peered and stared all over the 
‘sea. In vain. Nota streak that could be 
a boat’s hull, not a speck that could bea 
sail. 

The little cutter was alone upon the 
ocean. Alone, with scarcely two days’ 
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provisions, nine hundred miles from land, 
and four hundred miles to leeward of the 
nearest sea-road. 

Hazel, seeing his worst forebodings re- 
alized, sat down in moody, bitter, and bod- 
ing silence. 

Of the other men some raged and cursed. 
Some wept aloud. 

The lady, more patient, put her hands 
together and prayed to Him who made the 
sea and all that therein is. Yet her case 
was the cruelest. For she was by nature 
more timid than the men, yet she must 
share their desperate peril. And then to 
be alone with all these men, and one of 
them had told her he loved her, and hated 
the man she was betrothed to! Shame 
tortured this delicate creature, as well as 
fear. Happy for her that of late, and only 
of late, she had learned to pray in earnest. 
“Qui precari novit, premi potest, non po- 
test opprimi.” 

It was now a race between starvation 
and drowning, and either way death stared 
them in the face. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE long-boat was, at this moment, a 
hundred miles to windward of the cutter. 

The fact is that Wylie, the evening be- 
fore, had been secretly perplexed as to the 
best course. Hehad decided to run for the 
island; but he was not easy under his own 
decision; and, at night, he got more and 
more discontented with it. Finally, at nine 
o’clock p.M., he suddenly gave the order to 
luff, and tack; and by daybreak he was 
very near the place where the Proserpine 
went down, whereas the cutter, having run 
before the wind all night, was, at least, a 
hundred miles to leeward of him. 

Not to deceive the reader, or let him, for 
a moment, think we do business in mon- 
sters, we will weigh this act of Wylie’s 
justly. 

It was just a piece of iron egotism. He 
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preferred, for nimself, the chance of being 
picked up by a vessel. He thought it was 
about a hair’s breadth better than running 
for an island, as to whose bearing he was 
not very clear, after all. 

But he was not sure he was taking the 
best or safest course. The cutter might 
be saved, after all, and the long-boat lost. 

Meantime he was not sorry of an excuse 
to shake off the cutter. She contained one 
man at least who knew he had scuttled the 
Proserpine ; and therefore it was all-im- 
portant to him to get to London before her 
and receive the three thousand pounds 
which was to be his reward for that abom- 
inable act. 

But the way to get to London before Mr. 
Hazel, or else to the bottom of the Pacific 
before him, was to get back into the sea- 
road at all hazards. 

He was not aware that the cutter’s water 
and biscuit were on board his boat; nor 
did he discover this till noon next day. 
And, on making this fearful discovery, he 
showed himself human. MHe cried out, 
with an oath, “ What have I done? I have 
damned myself -to all eternity!” 

He then orderd the boat to be put before 
the wind again; but the men scowled, and 
not one stirred a finger; and he saw the 
futility of this, and did not persist, but 
groaned aloud, and then sat staring wildly. 
Finally, like a true sailor, he got to the 
rum, and stupefied his agitated conscience 
for a time. 

While he lay drunk at the bottom of the 
boat his sailors carried out his last instruc- 
tions, beating southward right in the wind’s 
eye. 

Five days they beat to windward, 
and never sawa sail. Then it fell dead 
calm; and so remained for three days 
more. 

The men began to suffer greatly from 
cramps, owing to their number and con- 
fined position. During the calm _ they 
rowed all day, and with this and a light 
westerly breeze that sprung up, they got 
into the sea-road again. But, having now 
sailed three hundred and fifty miles to the 
southward, they found a great change in 
the temperature. The nights were so cold 
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that they were fain to huddle together, to 
keep a little warmth in their bodies. 

On the fifteenth day of their voyage it 
began to rainand blow, and then they were 
never a whole minute out of peril. Hand 
forever on the sheet, eye on the waves, to 
ease her at the right moment; and with all 
this care the spray eternally flying half 
way over her mast, and often a body of 
water making a clean breach over her, and 
the men bailing night and day with their 
very hats, or she could not have lived an 
hour. 

At last, when they were almost dead 

with wet, cold, fatigue and danger, a ves- 
sel camein sight and creptslowly up, about 
two miles to windward of the distressed 
boat. With the heave of the waters they 
could see little more than her sails; but 
they ran up a bright bandanna handker- 
chief to their masthead; and the ship 
made them out. She hoisted Dutch colors, 
and—continued her course. 
’ Then the poor abandoned creatures 
wept and raved, and cursed in their fren- 
zy, glaring after that cruel, shameless man 
who could dosuch an act, yet hoist a color, 
and show of what nation he was the native 
—and the disgrace. 

But one of them said not a word. This 
was Wylie. He sat shivering, and re- 
membered how he had abandoned the cut- 
ter, and all on board. Loud sighs broke 
from his laboring breast; but not a word. 
Yet one word was ever present to his 
mind; and seemed written in fire on the 
night of clouds, and howled in his ears by 
the wind—Retribution! 

And now came a dirty night—to men on 
ships; a fearful night to men in boats. The 
sky black, the sea on fire with crested bil- 
lows, that broke over them every minute; 
their light was washed out; their provis- 
ions drenched and spoiled; bail as they 
would, the boat was always filling. Up 
to their knees in water; cold asice, blinded 
with spray, deafened with roaring billows, 
they tossed and tumbled in a fiery foaming — 
hell of waters, and still, though despairing, 
clung to their lives, and bailed with their 
hats unceasingly. 

Day broke, and the first sight it revealed 
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to them wasa brig to windward staggering 
along, and pitching under close-reefed top- 
sails. 

They started up, and waved their hats, 
and cried aloud. But the wind carried 
their voices to leeward, and the brig stag- 
gered on. 

They ran up their little signal of dis- 
tress; but still the ship staggered on. 

Then the miserable men shook hands all 
round, and gave themselves up for lost. 

But, at this moment, the brig hoisted a 
vivid flag all stripes and stars, and altered 
her course a point or two. 

She crossed the boat’s track a mile 
ahead, and her people looked over the bul- 
warks, and waved their hats to encourage 
those tossed and desperate men. 

Having thus given them the weather- 
gage, the brig hove to for them. 

They ran down to her and crept under 
her lee; down came ropes to them, held by 
friendly hands, and friendly faces shone 
down atthem. Eager grasps seized each 
as he went up the ship’s side, and so, in 
a very short time, they sent the woman up, 
and the rest being all sailors and clever as 
cats, they were safe on board the whaling 
brig Marza, Captain Slocum, of Nantucket, 
Le8. 

Their log, compass and instruments were 
also saved. 

The boat was cast adrift, and was soon 
after seen bottom upward on the crest of a 
wave. 

The good Samaritan in command of the 
Marva supplied them with dry clothes out 
of the ship’s stores, good food, and medi- 
cal attendance, which was much needed, 
their legs and feet being in a deplorable 
condition, and their own surgeon crippled, 
A southeasterly gale induced the American 
skipper to give Cape Horn a wide berth, 
and the Marza soon found herself three de- 
grees south of that perilous coast. There 
she encountered field-ice. In this laby- 
rinth they dodged and worried for eighteen 
days, until a sudden chop in the wind gave 
the captain a chance, of which he promptly 
availed himself; and in forty hours they 


sighted Terra del Fuego. 


During this time the rescued crew, hav- 
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ing recovered from the effects of their hard- 
ships, fell into the work of the ship, and 
took their turns with the Yankee seamen. 
The brig was short-handed; but now, 
trimmed and handled by a full crew with 
the Proserpine’s men, who were first-class 
seamen, and worked with a will, because 
work was no longer a duty, she exhibited 
a speed the captain had almost forgotten 
was in the craft. Now speed atsea means 
economy, for every day added to a voyage 
is so much off the profits. Slocum was 
part owner of the vessel, and shrewdly 
alive to the value of the seamen. When 
about three hundred miles south of Buenos 
Ayres, Wylie proposed that they should 
be landed there, from whence they might 
be transshipped to a vessel bound for 
home. 

This was objected to by Slocum, on the 
ground that, by such a deviation from his 
course, he must lose three days, and the 
port dues at Buenos Ayres were heavy. 

Wylie undertook that the house of Ward- 
law & Son should indemnify the brig for 
all expenses and losses incurred. 

Still the American hesitated; at last he 
honestly told Wylie he wished to keep the 
men; he liked them, they liked him. He 


‘had sounded them, and they had no objec- 


tion to join his ship and sign articles for a 
three years’ whaling voyage, provided they 
did not thereby forfeit the wages to which 
they would be entitled on reaching Liver- 
pool. Wylie went forward and asked the 
men if they would take service with the 
Yankee captain. All but three expressed 
their desire to do so; thase three had fam- 
ilies in England, and refused. The mate 
gave the others a release, and an order on 
Wardlaw & Co. for their full wages for 
the voyage; then they signed articles with 
Captain Slocum, and entered the American 
Mercantile Navy. 

Two days after this they sighted the high 
lands at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata 
at 10 P.M., and lay to for a pilot. After 
three hours’ delay they were boarded by a 
pilot-boat, and then began to creep into the 
port. The night was very dark, and a thin 
white fog lay on the water. 

Wylie was sitting on the taffrail and 
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conversing with Slocum, when the lookout 
forward sung out, “Sail ho!” 

Another voice almost simultaneously 
yelled out of the fog, “ Port your helm!” 

Suddenly out of the mist, and close aboard 
the Maria, appeared the hull and canvas 
of a large ship. The brig was crossing her 
course, and her great bowsprit barely 
missed the brig’s mainsail. It stood for a 
moment over Wylie’s head. He looked 
up, and there was the figure-head of the 
ship looming almost within his reach. It 
was a colossal green woman; one arm ex- 
tended grasped a golden harp, the other 
was pressed to her head in the attitude of 
holding back her wild and flowing hair. 
The face seemed to glare down upon the 
two men. Inanother moment the monster, 
gliding on, just missing the brig, was lost 
in the fog. 

“That was a narrow squeak,” said Slo- 
cum. 

Wylie made no answer, but looked into 
the darkness after the vessel. 

He had recognized her figure-head. 

It was the Shannon ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BEFORE the Mariza sailed again, with 
the men who formed a part of Wylie’s 
crew, he made them sign a declaration be- 
fore the English Consul at Buenos Ayres. 
This document set forth the manner in 
which the Proserpine foundered; it was 
artfully made up of facts enough to deceive 
a careless listener; but, when Wylie read 
it over to them he slurred over certain parts, 
which he took care, also, to express in 
language above the comprehension of such 
men. Of course they assented eagerly to 
what they did not understand, and signed 
the statement conscientiously. 

So Wylie and his three men were shipped 
on board the Boadicea, bound for Liver- 
pool, in Old England, while the others 
sailed with Captain Slocum for Nantucket, 
in New England. 


The Boadicea was a clipper laden with 
hidesand a miscellaneous cargo. For sev- 
enteen days she flew before a southerly 
gale, being on her best sailing point, and, 
after one of the shortest passages she had 
ever made, she lay to, outside the bar, off 
the Mersey. It wanted but one hour to 
daylight, the tide was flowing; the pilot 
sprang aboard. 

“What do you draw?” he asked of the 
master. 

“Fifteen feet, barely,” was the reply. 

“That will do,” and the vessel’s head 
was laid for the river. 

They passed a large bark, with her top- 
sails backed. 

“Ay,” remarked the pilot, “she has 
waited since the half-ebb; there ain’t more 
than four hours in the twenty-four that 
such craft as that can get in.” 

“What is she? An American liner?” 
asked Wylie, peering through the gloom. 

“No,” said the pilot; “she’s an Austra- 
lian ship. She’s the Shannon, from 
Sydney.” 

The mate started, looked at the man, 
then at the vessel. Twice the Shannon 
had thus met him, as if to satisfy him 
that his object had been attained, and 
each time she seemed to him not an inani- 
mate thing, but a silent accomplice. A 
chill of fear struck through the man’s 
frame as he looked at her. Yes, there she 
lay, and in her hold were safely stowed 
£160,000 in gold, marked lead and copper. 

Wylie had no luggage nor effects to de- 
tain him on board; he landed, and, having 
bestowed his three companions in a sailors’ 
boarding-house, he was hastening to the 
shipping agents of Wardlaw & Son to an- 
nounce his arrivaland the fate of the Pros- 
erpine. He had reached their offices in 
Water Street before he recollected that-it 
was barely half past five o’clock, and, 
though broad daylight on that July morn- 
ing, merchants’ offices are not open at that 
hour. The sight of the Shannon had so 
bewildered him that he had not noticed 
that the shops were all shut, the streets de- 
serted. Then a thought occurred to him— 
why not be a bearer of his own news? He 
did not require to turn the idea twice over, 


~ you; good morning; 
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but resolved, for many reasons, to adopt 
it. As he hurried to the railway station, 
he tried to recollect the hour at which the 
early train started; but his confused and 
excited mind refused to perform the func- 
tion of memory. The Shannon dazed him. 

At the railway-station he found that a 
train had started at 4 A.M., and there was 
nothing until 7:30. This check sobered 
him a little, and he went back to the 
docks; he walked out to the farther end of 
that noble line of berths, and sat down on 
the verge with his legs dangling over the 
water. He waited an hour; it was six 
o’clock by the great dial at St. George’s 
Dock. His eyes were fixed on the Shan- 
non, which was moving slowly up the river ; 
she came abreast to where he sat. The 
few sails requisite to give her steerage fell. 
Her anchor-chain rattled, and she swung 
round with the tide. The clock struck the 
half-hour; a boat left the side of the vessel 
and made straight for the steps near where 
he was seated. A tall, noble-looking man 
sat in the stern-sheets beside the coxswain; 
he was put ashore, and, after exchanging 
a few words with the boat’s crew, he 
mounted the steps which led him to Wy- 
lie’s side, followed by one of the sailors, 
who carried a portmanteau. 

He stood for a single moment on the 
quay, and stamped his foot on the broad 
stones; then, heaving a deep sigh of satis- 
faction, he murmured, “Thank God!” 

He turned toward Wylie. 

“Can you tell me, my man, at what 
hour the first train starts for London?” 

“There is a slow train at 7:30 and an 
express at 9.” 

“The express will serve me, and giveme 
time for breakfast at the Adelphi. Thank 
;’ and the gentleman 
passed on, followed by the sailor. 

Wylie looked after him; he noted that 


_ erect military carriage and crisp, gray hair 
and thick white mustache; he had a vague 


idea that he had seen that face before, and 
the memory troubled him. 
At 7:30 Wylie started for London; the 


military man followed him in the express 


at 9, and eaught him up at Rugby; to- 
gether they arrived at the station at Hus- 
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ton Square; it was a quarter to three. 
Wylie hailed a cab, but, before he could 
struggle through the crowd to reach it, a 
railway porter threw a portmanteau on its 
roof, and his military acquaintance took 
possession of it. 

“All right,” said the porter. 
address, sir?” 

W ylie did not hear what the gentleman 
said, but the porter shouted it to the cab- 
man, and then he did hear it. 

“No. — Russell Square.” 

It was the house of Arthur Wardlaw! 

Wylie took off his hat, rubbed his frowzy 
hair, and gaped after the cab. 

He entered another cab, and told the 
driver to go to “ No. — Fenchurch Street.” 

It was the office of Wardlaw & Son. 


What 


CHAPTER XV. 


OUR scene now changes from the wild 
ocean and its perils to a snug room in Fen- 
church Street, the inner office of Wardlaw 
& Son: a large apartment, paneled with 
fine old mellow Spanish oak; and all the 
furniture in keeping; the carpet, a thick 
Axminster of sober colors; the chairs of 
oak and morocco, very substantial; a large 
office-table, with oaken legs like very col- 


|} umns, substantial; two Milner safes; a 


globe of unusual size with a handsome tent 
over it, made of roan leather, figured; the 
walls hung with long oak boxes, about 
eight inches broad, containing rolled maps 
of high quality and great dimensions; to 
consult which, oaken scepters tipped with 
brass hooks stood ready. With these the 
great maps could be drawn down and in- 
spected; and, on being released, flew up 
into their wooden boxes again. Besides 
these were hung up a few drawings, repre- 
senting outlines, and inner sections, of ves- 
sels; and, on a smaller table, lay models, 
almanacs, etc. The great office-table was 
covered with writing materials and papers, 


‘all buta square space inclosed with a little 


silver rail, and inside that space lay a pur- 
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ple morocco case about ten inches square; 
it was locked, and contained an exquisite 
portrait of Helen Rolleston. 

This apartment was so situated, and the 
frames of the plate-glass windows so well 
made and substantial, that, let a storm blow 
a thousand ships ashore, it could not be felt, 
nor heard, in Wardlaw’s inner office. 

But appearances are deceitful; and who 
can wall out a sea of troubles, and the tem- 
pests of the mind? 

The inmate of that office was battling for 
his commercial existence, under accumu- 
lated difficulties and dangers. Like those 
who sailed the Proserpine’s long-boat, 
upon that dirty might, which so nearly 
swamped her, his eye had now to be on 
every wave, and the sheet forever in his 
hand. 

His measures had been ably taken; but, 
as will happen when clever men are driven 
into a corner, he had backed events rather 
too freely against time; had allowed too 
slight a margin for unforeseen delays. For 
instance, he had averaged the Shannon’s 
previous performances, and had calculated 
on her arrival too nicely. She was a fort- 
night overdue, and that delay brought 
peril. 

He had also counted upon getting news 
of the Proserpine. But not a word had 
reached Lloyd’s as yet. . 

At this very crisis came the panic of ’66. 
Overend and Gurney broke; and Ward- 
law’s experience led him to fear that, 
sooner or later, there would be a run on 
every bank in London. Now he had bor- 
rowed £80,000 at one bank, and £35,000 at 
another. And, without his ships, could not 
possibly pay a quarter of the money. If the 
banks in question were run upon, and 
obliged to call in all their resources, his 
credit must go; and this, in his precarious 
position, was ruin. 

He had concealed his whole condition 
from his father, by false book-keeping. In- 
deed, he had only two confidants in the 
world; poor old Michael Penfcld, and Helen 
Rolleston’s portrait; and even to these two 
he made half confidences. He dared not 


tell either of them all he had done, and all’ 


he was going to do. 
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His redeeming feature was as bright as 
ever. He still loved Helen Rolleston with 
a chaste, constant and ardent affection that 
did him honor. He loved money too well. 
But he loved Helen better. In all his 
troubles and worries it was his one conso- 
lation to unlock her portrait and gaze on it, 
and purify his soul for a few minutes. 
Sometimes he would apologize to it for an 
act of doubtful morality. “How canI risk 
the loss of you?” was his favorite excuse. 
No. He must havecredit. Hemust have 
money. She must not suffer by his past — 
imprudences. They must be repaired at 
any cost—for her sake. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning. Mr. 
Penfold was sorting ‘the letters for his em- 
ployer, when a buxom young woman rushed 
into the outer office crying, “Oh, Mr. Pen- 
fold!” and sank into a chair breathless. _ 

“Dear heart! what is the matter now?” 
said the old gentleman. 

“T have had a dream, sir. I dreamed I 
saw Joe Wylie out on the seas, in a boat; 
and the wind it was a blowing and the sea 
a roaring to that degree as Joe looked at 
me, and says he, ‘Pray for me, Nancy 
Rouse.’ So I says, ‘ Oh, dear Joe, what is 
the matter? and what ever is become of 
the Proserpine 2?’ 

““Gone to Hell!’ says he. Which he 
knows I object to foul language. ‘ Gone 
—there—’ says he, ‘and I am sailing in 
her wake. Oh, pray for me, Nancy Rouse!’ 
With that, I tries to pray in my dream, 
and screams instead, and wakes myself. — 
Oh, Mr. Penfold, do tell me, have you got - 
any news of the Proserpine this morning?” — 

“ What is that to you?” inquired Arthur 
Wardlaw, who had entered just in time to 
hear this last query. | 

“What is it to me!” cried Nancy, firing 
up; “it is more to me, perhaps, than itis — 
to you, for that matter.” 

Penfold explained, timidly, “Sir, Mrs. — 
Rouse is my: landlady.” “ 

“Which I have never been to church — 
with any man yet of the name of Rouse, — 
leastways, not in my waking hours,” edged — 
in the lady. 

“ Miss Rouse, I should say,” said Penfold, 
apologizing. “I beg pardon, but I thought 
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Mrs. might sound better in a landlady. 
Please, sir, Mr. Wylie, the mate of the 
Proserpine, is her—her—sweetheart.” 

“Not he. Leastways, he is only on trial, 
after a manner.”’ 

“Of course, sir—only after a manner,” 
added Penfold, sadly perplexed. “Miss 
Rouse is incapable of anything else. But, 
if you please, m’m, I don’t presume to 
know the exact relation;’ and then with 
great reserve, “but you know you are 
anxious about him.” 

Miss Rouse sniffed, and threw her nose 
in the air—as if to throw a doubt even on 
that view of the matter. 

“Well, madam,” says Wardlaw, “I am 
sorry to say [ can give you no information. 
I share your anxiety, for I have got £160,- 
000 of gold in the ship. Youmight inquire 
at Lloyd’s. Direct her there, Mr. Penfold, 
and bring me my letters.” 

With this he entered his inner office, sat 
down, took out a golden key, opened the 
portrait of Helen, gazed at it, kissed it, ut- 

tered a deep sigh, and prepared to face the 
troubles of the day. 

Penfold brought in a leathern case, like 
an enormous bill-book. It had thirty ver- 
tical compartments; and the names of vari- 
ous cities and seaports, with which Ward- 
law & Son did business, were printed in 
gold letters on some of these compartments; 
on others the names of persons; and on two 
compartments the word “ Miscellaneous.” 
Michael brought this machine in, filled 
with a correspondence enough to break a 
man’s heart to look at. 

This was one of the consequences of 
Wardlaw’s position. He durst not let his 
correspondence be read, and filtered, in the 
outer office. .He opened the whole mass; 
sent some back into the outer office; then 
touched a hand-bell, and a man emerged 
from the small apartment adjoining his 
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While he was writing them, he received 
a visitor or two, whom he dispatched as 
quickly as his letters. 

He was writing his last letter, when he 
heard in the outer office a voice he thought 
he knew. He got up and listened. It 
was so. Of all the voices in the city, this 
was the one it most dismayed him to hear 
in his office at the present crisis. 

He listened on, and satisfied himself 
that a fatal blow was coming. He then 
walked quietly to his table, seated himself, 
and prepared to receive the stroke with ex- 
ternal composure. 

Penfold announced, “ Mr. Burtenshaw.” 

“Show him in,” said Wardlaw quietly. 

Mr. Burtenshaw, one of the managers of 
Morland’s bank, came in, and Wardlaw 
motioned him courteously to a chair, while 
he finished his letter, which took only a 
few moments. | ° 

While he was sealing it, he half turned 
to his visitor, and said, “No bad news? 
Morland’s is safe, of course.” . 

“Well,” said Burtenshaw, “there is a 
run upon our bank—a severe one. We 
could not hope to escape the effects of the 
panic.” 

He then, after an uneasy pause, and 
with apparent reluctance, added, “I am 
requested by the other directors to assure 
you it is their present extremity alone, 
that— In short, we are really compelled 
to beg you to repay the amount advanced 
to you by the bank.” 

Wardlaw showed no alarm, but great 
surprise. This was clever; for he felt great 
alarm, and no surprise. 

“The £81,000,” said he. “Why, that 
advance was upon the freight of the Pros- 
erpine. Forty-five thousand ounces of 
gold. She ought to be here by this time. 
She is in the Channel at this moment, no 
doubt.” 


“Hxcuse me; she is overdue, and the 
underwriters uneasy. I have made in- 
quiries.”’ 

“ At any rate, she is fully insured, and 
you hold the policies. Besides, the name 
of Wardlaw on your books should stand 
for bullion.” —, i 

Burtenshaw shook his head. “Names 


own. This was Mr. Atkins, his short- 
hand writer. He dictated to this man some 
; twenty letters, which were taken down in 
short-hand; the man retired to copy them, 
and write them out in duplicate from his 
f own notes, and this reduced the number to 
"seven. These Wardlaw sat down to write 
_ himself, and lock up the copies. 
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are at a discount to-day, sir. We can’t 
pay you down on the counter. Why, our 
depositors look cross at Bank of England 
notes.” 

To an inquiry, half ironical, whether 
the managers really expected him to find 
£81,000 cash, at a few hours’ notice, Bur- 
tenshaw replied, sorrowfully, that they felt 
for his difficulty while deploring their own; 
but that, after all, it was a debt. And, in 
short, if he could find no means of paying 
it, they must suspend payment for a time, 
and issue a statement—and— 

He hesitated to complete his sentence, 
and Wardlaw did it for him. 

“ And ascribe your suspension to my in- 
ability to refund this advance?” said he, 
bitterly. 

“T am afraid that is the construction it 
will bear.” 

: Wardlaw rose, to intimate he had no 
more to say. 

Burtenshaw, however, was not disposed 
to go without some clear understanding. 
“May I say we shall hear from you, sir?” 
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And so they wished each other good- 
morning; and Wardlaw sank into his chair. 

In that quiet dialogue, ruin had been 
inflicted and received without any appar- 
ent agitation; ay, and worse than ruin— 
exposure. 

Morland’s suspension, on account - of 
money lost by Wardlaw & Son, would at 
once bring old Wardlaw to London, and 
the affairs of the firm would be investi- 
gated, and the son’s false system of book- 
keeping be discovered. 

He sat stupefied awhile, then put on his 
hat and rushed to hissolicitor; on the way, 
he fell in with a great talker, who told 
him there was a rumor the Shannon was 
lost in the Pacific. 

At this he nearly fainted in the street; 
and his friend took him back to his office 
in a deplorable condition. All this time 
he had been feigning anxiety about the 
Proserpine, and concealing his real anxi- 
ety about the Shannon. To do him jus- 
tice, he lost sight of everything in the 
world now but Helen. He,sent old Penfold 
in hot haste to Lloyd’s, to inquire for news 


of the ship; and then he sat down sick at 
heart; and all he could do now was to open 
her portrait, and gaze at it through eyes 
blinded with tears. Even a vague ru- 
mor, which he hoped might be false, had 
driven all his commercial maneuvers out 
of him, and made all other calamities 
seem small. 

And so they all are small, compared with 
the death of the creature we love. 

While he sat thus, in a stupor of fear 
and grief, he heard a well-known voice in 
the outer office; and, next after Burten- 
shaw’s, it was the one that caused him the 
most apprehension. It was his father’s. 

Wardlaw senior rarely visited the office 
now; and this was not his hour. So Arthur 
knew something extraordinary had brought 
him up to town. And he could not doubt 
that it was the panic, and that he had been 
to Morland’s, or would go there in course 
of the day; but, indeed, it was more prob- 
able that he had already heard something, 
and was come to investigate. 

Wardlaw senior entered the room. 

“ Good-morning, Arthur,” said he. “I’ve 
got good news for you.” 

Arthur was quite startled by an an- 
nouncement that accorded so little with his 
expectations. 

“Good news—for me?” said he, in a 
faint, incredulous tone. 

“ Ay, glorious news! Haven’t you been 
anxious about the Shannon? I have; 
more anxious than I would own.” 

Arthur started up. “The Shannon! 
God bless you, father.” 

“She lies at anchor in the Mersey,” 
roared the old man, with all a father’s 
pride at bringing such good news. “ Why, 
the Rollestons will be in London at 2:15. 
See, here is his telegram.” 

At this moment in ran Penfold, to tell 
them that the Shannon was up at Lloyd’s, 
had anchored off Liverpool last night. 

There was hearty shaking of hands, and 
Arthur Wardlaw was the happiest man in 
London—for a little while. 


\“Got the telegram at Hlm-trees, this | 


morning, and came up by the first express, ” 
said Wardlaw senior. 


The telegram was from Sir Edward Rol- — 
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leston. “ Reached Liverpool last night ; 
will be at Huston, two-fifteen.” 

“Not a word from her!” 

“Oh, there was no time to write; and 
ladies do not use the telegram.” He added 
slyly, “Perhaps she thought coming in 
person would do as well, or better, eh!” 

“But why does he telegraph you instead 
of me?” 

“T am sure I don’t know. What does 
it matter? Yes, I do know. It was set- 
tled months ago that he and Helen should 
come to me at Elm-trees, so I was the 
proper person to telegraph. Ill go and 
meet them at the station; there is plenty 
of time. But, I say, Arthur, have you seen 
the papers? Bartley Brothers obliged to 
wind up. Maple & Cox, of Liverpool, 
gone; Atlantic trading. Terry & Brown 
suspended, International credit gone. Old 
friends, some of these. Hopley & Timms, 
railway contractors, failed, sir; liabilities, 
seven hundred thousand pounds and more.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Arthur, pompously. 
“1866 will long be remembered for its 
revelations of commercial morality.” 

The old gentleman, on this, asked his 
son, with excusable vanity, whether he had 
done ill in steering clear of speculation; 
he then congratulated him on having list- 
ened to good advice and stuck to legitimate 
business. “I must say, Arthur,” added 
he, “your books are models for any trad- 
ing firm.” 

Arthur winced in secret under this praise, 
for it occurred to him that in a few days 
his father would discover those books were 
all a sham and the accounts a fabrication. 

However, the unpleasant topic was soon 
interrupted, and effectually, too; for Mi- 
chael looked in, with an air of satisfac- 
tion on his benevolent countenance, and 
said, “Gentlemen, such an arrival! Here 
is Miss Rouse’s sweetheart, that she 
dreamed was drowned.” 

“What is the man to me?” said Arthur 
peevishly. He did not recognize Wylie 
under that title. 

“La, Mr. Arthur! why, he is the mate 
of the Proserpine,” said Penfold. 

“What! Wylie! Joseph Wylie?” cried 
Arthur, in a sudden excitement that cop- 
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trasted strangely with his previous indif- 
ference. 

“What is that?” cried Wardlaw senior; 
“the Proserpine ; show him in at once.” 

Now this caused Arthur Wardlaw con- 
siderable anxiety; for obvious reasons he 
did not want his father and this sailor 
to exchange a word together. However, 
that was inevitable now. The door opened, 
and the bronzed face and sturdy figure of 
Wylie, clad in a rough pea-jacket, came 
slouching in. 

Arthur went hastily to meet him, and 
gave him an expressive look of warning, 
even while he welcomed him in cordial 
accents. 

“ Glad to see you safe home,” said Ward- 
law senior. 

“Thank ye, guv’nor,”’ said Wylie. 
“Had a squeak for it, this time.” 

“Where is your ship?” 

Wylie shook his’ head 
“ Bottom of the Pacific.” 

“Good heavens! What! is she lost?” 

“That she is, sir. Koundered at sea, 
twelve hundred miles from the Horn, and 
more.” 

“And the freight? the gold?” put in 
Arthur, with well-feigned anxiety. 

“Not an ounce saved,” said Wylie, dis- 
consolately. “A hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds gone to the bottom.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Ye see, sir,” said Wylie, “the ship 
encountered one gale after another, and 
labored a good deal, first and last; and we 
all say her seams must have opened; for 
we never could find the leak that sunk her,” 
and he cast a meaning glance at Arthur 
Wardlaw. 

‘No matter how it happened,” said the 
old merchant. “ Are we insured to the 
full; that is the first question?” 

“To the last shilling.” 

“Well done, Arthur.” 

“But still it is most unlucky. Some 
weeks must elapse before the insurances 
can be realized, and a portion of the gold 
was paid for in bills at short date.” 

“The rest in cash?” 

“Cash and merchandise.” 


“Then there is the proper margin. Draw 
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sorrowfully. 
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on my private account, at the Bank of En- 
gland.” 

These few simple words showed the 
struggling young merchant a way out of 
all his difficulties. 

His heart leaped so, he dared not reply, 
lest he should excite the old gentleman’s 
suspicions. 

But ere he could well draw his breath 
for joy, came a freezer. 

“Mr. Burtenshaw, sir.” 

“Bid him wait,” said Arthur, aloud, 
and cast a look of great anxiety on Pen- 
fold, which the poor old man, with all his 
simplicity, comprehended well enough. 

“Burtenshaw, from Morland’s. What 
does he want of us?” said Wardlaw senior, 
knitting his brows. 

Arthur turned cold all over. “ Perhaps 
to ask me not to draw out my balance. It 
is less than usual; but they are run upon; 
and, as you are good enough to let me 
draw on you— By the by, perhaps you 
will sign a check before you go to the 
station.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“T really don’t know, till I have con- 
sulted Penfold. The gold was a large and 
advantageous purchase, sir.” 

“No doubt; no doubt. Dll give you my 
signature, and youcan fill in the amount.” 

He drew a check in favor of Arthur 
Wardlaw, signed it, and left him to fill in 
the figures. 

He then looked at his watch, and re- 
marked they would barely have time to 
get to the station. 

“Good heavens!” cried Arthur; “and I 
can’t go. I must learn the particulars of 
the loss of the Proserpine, and prepare 
the statement at once for the underwrit- 
ers.” 

“Well, never mind. J can go.” 

“But what will she think of me? I 
ought to be the first to welcome her.” 

“ll make your excuses.” 

“No, no; say nothing. After all, it was 
you who received the telegram, so you nat- 
urally meet her; but you will bring her 
here, father. You won’t whisk my darl- 
ing down to Elm-trees till you have blessed 
me with the sight of her.” 


‘mighty tone. 


“T will not be so cruel, fond lover,” said 
old Wardlaw, laughing, and took up his 
hat and gloves to go. 

Arthur went to the door with him in 
great anxiety, lest he should question 
Burtenshaw. But, peering into the outer 
office, he observed Burtenshaw was not 
there. Michael had caught his employ- 
er’s anxious look and conveyed the banker 
into the small room where the short-hand 
writer was at work. But Burtenshaw was 
one of a struggling firm; to him every min- 
ute was an hour. He had sat, fuming with 
impatience, so long as he heard talking in 
the inner office; and, the moment it ceased, 
he took the liberty of coming in; so that 
he opened the side door just as Wardlaw 
senior was passing through the center door. 

Instantly Wardlaw junior whipped be- 
fore him, to hide his figure from his re- 
treating father. 

Wylie—who all this time had been sit- 
ting silent, looking from one to the other, 
and quietly puzzling out the game as well 
as he could—observed this movement and 
grinned. 

As for Arthur Wardlaw, he saw his fa- 
ther safe out, then gave a sigh of relief, 
and walked to his office table and sat down 
and began to fill in the check. 

Burtenshaw drew near and said, “I am 
instructed to say that fifty thousand pounds 
on account will be accepted.” 

Perhaps if this proposal had been made 
a few seconds sooner, the ingenious Ar- ~ 
thur would have availed himself of it; but 
as it was, he preferred to take the high and 
“T decline any concession,” 
said he. “Mr. Penfold, take this check 
to the Bank of England. £81,647 10s., 
that is the amount, capital and interest, up 
to noon this day. Hand the sum to Mr. 
Burtenshaw, taking his receipt, or, if he 
prefers it, pay it across his counter, to my 
eredit. ‘That will perhaps arrest the run.” 

Burtenshaw stammered out his thanks. 

Wardlaw cut him short. “Good-morn- 
ing, sir,” said he. “I have business of 
importance. Good-day,” and bowed him 
out. 

“This is a high-flier,” thought Burten- 


shaw. 
‘\ 
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Wardlaw then opened the side door and 
called his short-hand writer. 

“Mr. Atkins, please step into the outer 
office, and don’t let a soul come in to me. 
Mind, I am out for the day. Except to 
Miss Rolleston and her father.” 

He then closed all the doors, and sunk 
exhausted into a chair, muttering, “ Thank 
Heaven! I have got rid of them all foran 
hour or two. Now, Wylie.” 

Wylie seemed in no hurry to enter upon 
the required subject. 

Said he, evasively, “Why, guv’nor, it 
seems to me you are among the breakers 
here yourself.” 

“Nothing of the sort, if you have man- 
aged your work cleverly. Come, tell me 
all, before we are interrupted again.” 

“Tell ye all about it! Why, there’s part 
on’t I am afraid to think on; let alone talk 
about it.” 

“Spare me your scruples, and give me 
your facts,” said Wardlaw coldly. “First 
of all, did you succeed in shifting the bul- 
lion as agreed ?” 

The sailor appeared relieved by this ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, that is all right,” said he. “I got 
the bullion safe aboard the Shannon, 
marked for lead.” 

“ And the lead on board the Proserpine?” 

“ Ay, shipped as bullion.” 

“Without suspicion?” 

“ Not quite.” 

“Great Heaven! Who?” 

“One clerk at the shipping agent’s scent- 
ed something queer, I think. James Sea- 
ton. That was the name he went by.” 

“Could he prove anything?” 

“Nothing. He knew nothing for cer- 
tain; and what he guessed won’t never be 
known in England now.” And Wylie fid- 
geted in his chair. 

Notwithstanding this assurance Ward- 
law looked grave, and took a note of that 
clerk’s name. Then he begged Wylie to 
goon. “Giveme all the details,” said he. 
“Leave me to judge their relative value. 
You scuttled the ship?” 

“Don’t say that! don’t say that!” cried 
Wylie, in a low but eager voice. “ Stone 
walls have ears.” Then rather more loudly 
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than was necessary, “Ship sprung a leak 
that neither the captain, nor I, nor any- 
body could find, to stop. Me and my men, 
we ail think her seams opened, with stress 
of weather.” Then, lowering his voice 
again, “Try and see it as wedo; and don’t 
you ever use such a word as that what 
come out of your lips just now. We 
pumped her hard; but ’twarn’tno use. She 
filled, and we had to take to the boats.” 

“Stop a moment. Was there any sus- 
picion excited?” 

“Not among the crew. And suppose 
there was, I could talk ’em all over, or buy 
’em all over, what few of ’em is left. I’ve 
got ’em all with me in one house, and they 
are all square, don’t you fear.” 

“Well, but you said ‘ among the crew !’ 
Whom else can we have to fear?” 

“Why, nobody. To be sure, one of the 
passengers was down on me; but what 
does that matter now?” 

“It matters greatly—it matters terribly. 
Who was this passenger?” 

“He called himself the Reverend John 
Hazel. He suspected something or other; 
and what with listening here, and watch- 
ing there, he judged the ship was never to 
see Hngland, and I always fancied he told 
the lady.” 

“What, was there a lady there?” 

“Ay, worse luck, sir; and a pretty girl 
she was. Coming home to England to die 
of consumption; so our surgeon told me.” 

“Well, never mind her. The clergyman! 
This fills me with anxiety. A clerk sus- 
pecting us at Sydney, and a passenger sus- 
pecting us in the vessel. -There are two 
witnesses against us already.” 

“No; only one.” 

‘How do you make that out?” 

‘Why, White’s clerk and the parson, 
they was one man.” 

Wardlaw stared in utter amazement. 

“Don’t ye believe me?” said Wylie. “I 
tell ye that there clerk boarded us under an 
alias. He had shaved off his beard; but, 
bless your heart, I knew him directly.” 

“He came to verify his suspicions,” sug- 
gested Wardlaw, in a faint voice. 

“Not he. He came for love of the sick 
girl, and nothing else; and you’ll never see 
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either him or her, if that is any comfort to 
you.” 

“Be good enough to conceal nothing. 
Facts must be faced.” 

“That is too true, sir. Well, we aban- 
doned her, and took to the boats. I com- 
manded one.” 

“ And Hudson the other?” 

“Hudson! No.” 

“Why, how was that? and what has 
become of him?” 

“What has become of Hudson?” said 
Wylie, with a start. “'There’sa question! 
And not a drop to wet my lips and warm 
my heart. Is this a tale to tell dry? Can’t 
ye spare a drop of brandy to a poor devil 
that has earned ye £150,000, and risked 
his life, and wrecked his soul to do it?” 

Wardlaw cast a glance of contempt on 
him, but got up and speedily put a bottle 
of old brandy, a tumbler and a caraffe of 
water on the table before him. 

Wylie drank a wineglassful neat, and 
gave a sort of sigh of satisfaction. And 
then ensued a dialogue, in which, curiously 
enough, the brave man was agitated, and 
the timid man was cool and collected. But 
- one reason was, the latter had not imagi- 
nation enough to realize things unseen, 
though he had caused them. 

Wylie told him how Hudson got to the 
bottle, and would not leave the ship. “I 
think I see him now, with his cutlass in 
one hand, and his rum bottle in the other, 
and the waves running over his poor, silly 
face, as She went down. Poor Hiram! he 
and I had made many a trip together, be- 
fore we took to this.” 

And Wylie shuddered, and took an- 
other gulp at the brandy. 

While he was drinking to drown the pic- 
ture, Wardlaw was calmly reflecting on 
the bare fact. “Hum,” said he, “we must 
use that circumstance. Ill get it into the 
journals. Heroic captain. Went down 
with the ship. Who can suspect Hudson 
in the teeth of such a fact? Now pray go 
on, my good Wylie. The boats!” 

“Well, sir, I had the surgeon, and ten 
men, and the lady’s maid, on board the 
long-boat; and there was the parson, the 
sick lady, and five sailors aboard the cut- 


ter. We sailed together, till night, steer- 
ing for Juan Fernandez; then a fog came 
on and we lost sight of the cutter, and I 
altered my mind and judged it best to beat 
to win’ard, and get into the track of ships. 
Which we did, and were nearly swamped 
in a sou’wester; but, by good luck, a 
Yankee whaler picked us up, and took us 
to Buenos Ayres, where we shipped for 
England, what was left of us, only four, 
besides myself; but I got the signatures of 
the others to my tale of the wreck. It is 
all as square as a die, I tell you.” 

“Well done. Well done. But, stop! the 
other boat, with that sham parson on 
board, who knows all. She will be picked 
up, too, perhaps.” 

“There is no chance for that. She was 
out of the tracks of trade; and, I'll tell ye 
the truth, sir.” He poured out half a tum- 
bler of brandy, and drank a partof it; and, 
now, for the first time, his hand trembled 
as he lifted the glass. “Some fool had put 
the main of her provisions aboard the long- 
boat; that is what sticks to me, and won’t 
let me sleep. We took a chance, but we 
didn’t give one. I think I told you there 
was a woman aboard the cutter, that sick 
girl, sir. Oh, but it was hard lines for her, 
poor thing! I see her pale and calm; oh, 
Lord, so pale and calm; every night of my 
life; she kneeled aboard the cutter with her 
white hands a clasped together, praying.” 

“Certainly, it is all very shocking,” said 
Wardlaw; “but then, you know, if they 
had escaped, they would have exposed us. 
Believe me, it is all for the best.” 

Wylie looked at him with wonder. 
“Ay,” said he, after staring at him in 
wonder; “you can sit here at your ease, 
and doom a ship and risk her people’s 
lives. Butif you had to do it, and see it, 
and then lie awake thinking of it, you’d 
wish all the gold on earth had been in hell 
before you put your hand to such a piece 
of work.” 

Wardlaw smiled a ghastly smile. “In 
short,” said he, “you don’t mean to take 
the three thousand pounds I pay you for 
this little job.” 

“Oh, yes, I do; but for all the gold in 
Victoria I wouldn’t do such a job again. 
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And you mark my words, sir, we shall get 
the money, and nobody will ever be the 
wiser.” Wardlaw rubbed his hands com- 
placently. His egotism, coupled with his 
want of imagination, nearly blinded him 
to everything but the pecuniary feature 
of the business. “ But,” continued Wylie, 
“we shall never thrive on it. We have 
sunk a good ship, and we have as good as 
murdered a poor dying girl.” 

“Hold your tongue, ye fool!” cried 
Wardlaw, losing his sang-frovd in a mo- 
ment, for he heard somebody at the door. 

It opened, and there stood a mili- 
tary figure in a traveling-cap — General 
Rolleston. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


As some eggs have actually two yolks, 
so Arthur Wardlaw had two hearts; and, 
at sight of Helen’s father, the baser one 
ceased to beat for a while. 

He ran to General Rolleston, shook him 
warmly by the hand, and welcomed him 
to England with sparkling eyes. 

It is pleasant to be so welcomed, and the 
stately soldier returned his grasp in kind. 

“Is Helen with you, sir?” said Ward- 
law, making a movement to go tothe door; 
for he thought she must be outside in the 
cab. 

“"No, she is not,”’ said General Rolleston. 

“There, now,” said Arthur, “that cruel 
father of mine has broken his promise and 
carried her off to Elm-trees!” 

At this moment Wardlaw senior re- 
turned, to tell Arthur he had been just too 
late to meet the Rollestons. “Oh, here he 
is!’ said he; and there were fresh greet- 
ings. 

“Well, but,” said Arthur, “where is 
Helen!”’ 

“JT think it is I who ought to ask that 
question,” said Rolleston, gravely. “TI tel- 
egraphed you at Klm-trees, thinking of 
course she would come with you to meet 
me at the station. It does not much mat- 
ter, a few hours; but her not coming makes 
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me uneasy, for her health was declining 
when she left me. How is my child, Mr. 
Wardlaw? Pray tell me the truth.” 

Both the Wardlaws looked at one an- 
other, and at General Rolleston, and the 
elder Wardlaw said there was certainly 
some misunderstanding here. “ We fully 
believed that your daughter was coming 
home with you in the Shannon.” 

“Come home with me? Why, of course 
not. She sailed three weeks before me. 
Good Heavens! Has she not arrived?” 

“No,” replied old Wardlaw, “we have 
neither seen nor heard of her.” 

“Why, what ship did she sail in?” said 
Arthur. 

“In the Proserpine.” 


CHAPTER. XVII. 


ARTHUR W ARDLAW fixed on the speaker 
a gaze full of horror; his jaw fell; a livid 
pallor spread over his features; he echoed 
in a hoarse whisper, “The Proserpine !” 
and turned his scared eyes upon Wylie, 
who was himself leaning against the wall, 
his stalwart frame beginning to tremble. 

“The sick girl,” murmured Wylie, and 
a cold sweat gathered on his brow. 

General Rolleston looked from one to an- 
other with strange misgivings, which soon 
deepened into a sense of some terrible 
calamity; for now a strong convulsion 
swelled Arthur Wardlaw’s heart; his face 
worked fearfully; and, with a sharp and 
sudden cry, he fell forward on the table, 
and his father’s arm alone prevented him 
from sinking like a dead man on the floor. 
Yet, though crushed and helpless, he was 
not insensible; that blessing was denied 
him. 

General Rolleston implored an explana- 
tion. 

Wylie, with downcast and averted face, 
began to stammer a few disconnected and 
unintelligible words; but old Wardlaw si- 
lenced him and said, with much feeling, 
“Tet none but a father tell him. My poor, 
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poor friend—the Proserpine! How can I 
say it?” 

“Lost at sea,” groaned Wylie. 

At these fatal words the old warrior’s 
countenance grew rigid; his large, bony 
hands gripped the back of the chair on 
which he leaned, and were white with their 
own convulsive force; and he bowed his 
head under the blow, without one word. 

His was an agony too great and mute to 
be spoken to; and there was silence in the 
room, broken only by the hysterical moans 
of the miserable plotter, who had drawn 
down this calamity on his own head. He 
was in no state to be left alone; and even 
the bereaved father found pity in his deso- 
late heart for one who loved his lost child 
so well; and the two old men took him 
home between them, in a helpless and piti- 
able condition. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Bot this utter prostration of his confed- 
erate began to alarm Wylie, and rouse him 
to exertion. Certainly, he was very sorry 
for what he had done, and would have un- 
done it and forfeited his three thousand 
pounds in a moment, if he could. But, as 
he could not undo the crime, he was all the 
more determined to reap the reward. Why, 
that three thousand pounds, for aught he 
knew, was the price of his soul; and he 
was not the man to let his soul go gratis. 

He finished the rest of the brandy, and 
went after his men, to keep them true to 
him by promises; but the next day he came 
to the officein Fenchurch Street, and asked 
anxiously for Wardlaw. Wardlaw had 
not arrived. He waited, but the merchant 
never came; and Michael told him with 
considerable anxiety that this was the first 
time his young master had missed coming 
this five years. 

In course of the day, several underwrit- 
ers came in, with long faces, to verify the 
report, which had now reached Lloyd’s, 
that the Proserpine had foundered at sea. 

“Tt is too true,” said Michael; “and 
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poor Mr. Wylie here has barely escaped 
with his life. He was mate of the ship, 
gentlemen.” 

Upon this, each visitor questioned Wy- 
lie, and Wylie returned the same smooth 
answer to all inquiries. One heavy gale 
after another had so tried the ship that her 
seams had opened, and let in more water 
than all the exertions of the crew and pas- 
sengers could discharge; at last, they had 
taken to the boats; the long-boat had been 
picked up; the cutter had never been 
heard of since. 

They nearly all asked after the ship’s 
log. 

“T have got it safe at home,” said he. 

It was in his pocket all the time. 

Some asked him where the other surviy- 
ors were. He told them five had shipped 
on board the Mariza, and three were with 
him at Poplar, one disabled by the hard- 
ships they had all endured. 

One or two complained angrily of Mr. 
Wardlaw’s absence at such a time. 

“Well, good gentlemen,” said Wylie, 
“T’ll tell ye. Mr. Wardlaw’s sweetheart 
was aboard the ship. He is a’most broken- 
hearted. He vallied her more than all the 
gold, that you may take your oath on.” 

This stroke, coming from a rough fel- 
low in a pea-jacket, who looked as simple 
as he was cunning, silenced remonstrance, 
and went far to disarm suspicion; and so 
pleased Michael Penfold that he said, “Mr. 
Wylie, you are interested in this business, 
would you mind going to Mr. Wardlaw’s 
house and asking what we are to do next? 
I’ll give you his address and a line begging 
him to make an effort and see you. Busi- 
ness is the heart’s best ointment. Eh, dear 
Mr. Wylie, I have known grief, too; and 
I think I should have gone mad when they 
sent my poor son away, but for business, 
especially the summing up of long columns, 
etc.” 

Wylie called at the house in Russell 
Square, and asked to see Mr. Wardlaw. 

The servant shook his head. “ You can’t 
see him; he is very ill.” 

“Very ill?” said Wylie. “I’msorry for 
that. Well, but I shan’t make him any 
worse; and Mr. Penfold says I must see 
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him. It is very particular, Itell you. He 
won’t thank you for refusing me, when he 
comes to hear of it.” 

He said this very seriously; and the ser- 
vant, after a short hesitation, begged him 
to sit down in the passage a moment. He 
then went into the dining-room, and short- 
ly reappeared, holding the door open. Out 
came, not Wardlaw junior, but Wardlaw 
senior. 

“My son is in no condition to receive 
you,” said he, gravely; “but I am at your 
service. What is your business?” 

Wylie was taken off his guard, and 
stammered out something about the S han- 
non. 

“The Shannon! What have you to do 
with her? You belong to the Proserpine.” 

“Ay, sir; but I had his orders to ship 
forty chests of lead and smelted copper on 
board the Shannon.” 

“Well?” 

“Ye see, sir,” said Wylie, “ Mr. Wardlaw 
was particular about them, and I feel re- 
sponsible like, having shipped them aboard 
another vessel.” 

“Have you not the captain’s receipt?” 

“That I have, sir, at home. But you 
could hardly read it for salt water.” 

“Well,” said Wardlaw senior, “I will 
direct our agent at Liverpool to look after 
them, and send them up at once to my cel- 
lars in Fenchurch Street. Forty chests of 
lead and copper, I think you said.” And 
he took a note of this directly. Wylie was 
not a little discomfited at this unexpected 
turn things had taken; but he held his 
tongue now, for fear of making bad worse. 
Wardlaw senior went on to say that he 
should have to conduct the business of the 
firm for a time, in spite of his old age and 
failing health. 

This announcement made Wylie per- 
spire with anxiety, and his three thousand 
pounds seemed to melt away from him. 

“But never mind,” said old Wardlaw; 
“T am very glad you came. In fact, you 
are the very man I wanted to see. My 
poor afflicted friend has asked after you 
several times. Be good enough to follow 
-me.” 

He led the way into the dining-room, 
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and there sat the sad father in all the quiet 
dignity of calm, unfathomable sorrow. 

Another gentleman stood upon the rug 
with his back to the fire, waiting for Mr. 
Wardlaw; this was the family physician, 
who had just come down from Arthur’s 
bedroom, and had entered by another door 
through the drawing-room. 

“Well, doctor,” said Wardlaw, anxious- 
ly, “what is your report?” 

“Not so good as I could wish; but noth- 
ing to excite immediate alarm. Overtaxed 
brain, sir, weakened and unable to support 
this calamity. However, we have reduced 
the fever; the symptoms of delirium have 
been checked, and I think we shall escape 
brain fever if he is kept quiet. I could 
not have said as much this morning.” 

The doctor then took his leave, with a 
promise to call next morning; and, as soon 
as he was gone, Wardlaw turned to Gen- 
eral Rolleston, and said, “ Here 7s Wylie, 
sir. Come forward, my man, and speak 
to the general. He wants to know if you 
can point out to him on the chart the very 
spot where the Proserpine was lost?” 

“Well, sir,” said Wylie, “I think I 
could.” 

The great chart.of the Pacific was then 
spread out upon the table, and rarely has a 
chart been examined as this was, with the 
bleeding heart as well as the straining eye. 

The rough sailor became an oracle; the 
others hung upon his words, and followed 
his brown finger on the chart with fearful 
interest. 

“Yesee, sir,” said he, addressing the old 
merchant—for there was something on his 
mind that made him avoid speaking di- 
rectly to General Rolleston--“ when we 
came out of Sydney, the wind being south 
and by west, Hudson took the northerly 
course instead of running through Cook’s 
Straits. The weather freshened from the 
same quarter, so that, with one thing and 
another, by when we were a month out, she 
was five hundred miles or so no’ard of her 
true course. But that wasn’t all; when the 
leak gained on us, Hudson ran the ship 
three hundred miles by my reckoning to 
the nor’east; and, I remember, the day be- 
fore she foundered, he told me she was in 
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latitude forty, and Haster Island bearing 
due north.” 

“Here is the spot, then,” said General 
Rolleston, and placed his finger on the spot. 

“ Ay, sir,” said Wylie, addressing the 
merchant; “but she ran about eighty-five 
miles after that, on a northerly course—no 
—wind on her starboard quarter—and, be- 
ing deep in the water, she’d make lee way 
—say eighty-two miles, nor’east by east.” 

The general took eighty-two miles off 
the scale, with a pair of dividers, and set 
out that distance on the chart. He held 
the instrument fixed on the point thus 
obtained. 

Wylie eyed the point, and, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, nodded his head. 

“There, or thereabouts,” he said, in a 
low voice, and looking at the merchant. 

A pause ensued, and the two old men 
examined the speck pricked on the map, 
as if it were the waters covering the Pros- 
erpine. 

“Now, sir,” said Rolleston, “trace the 
course of the boats;” and he handed Wylie 
a pencil. 

The sailor slowly averted his head, but 
stretched out his hand and took it, and 
traced two lines, the one short and straight, 
running nearly northeast. “That’s the way 
the cutter headed when we lost her in the 
night.” 

The other line ran parallel to the first for 
half an inch, then, turning, bent backward 
and ran due south. 

“This was our course,” said Wylie. 

General Rolleston looked up, and said, 
“Why did you desert the cutter?” 

The mate looked at old Wardlaw, and, 
after some hesitation, replied: “ After we 
lost sight of her the men with me declared 
that we could not reach either Juan Fer- 
nandez or Valparaiso with our stock of 
provisions, and insisted on standing for the 
sea-track of Australian liners between the 
Horn and Sydney.” 

This explanation was received in dead 
silence. Wylie fidgeted, and his eye wan- 
dered round the room. 

General Rolleston applied his compasses 
to the chart. “I find that the Proserpine 
was not one thousand miles from Easter 


Island. Why did you not make for that 
land?” 

“We had no charts, sir,” said Wylie to 
the merchant, “and I’m no navigator.” 

“JT see no land laid down hereaway, 
northeast of the spot where the ship went 
down.” 

“No,” replied Wylie, “that’s what the 
men said when they made me ’bout ship.” 

“Then why did you lead the way north- 
east at all?” 

“I’m no navigator,” answered the man 
sullenly. 

He then suddenly stammered out: “ Ask 
my men what we went through. Why, sir” 
(to Wardlaw), “I can hardly believe that I 
am alive, and sit here talking to you about 
this cursed business. And nobody offers 
me a drop of anything.” 

Wardlaw poured him out a tumbler of 
wine. His brown hand trembled a lit- 
tle, and he gulped the wine down like 
water. 

General Rolleston gave Mr. Wardlaw a 
look, and Wylie was dismissed. He 
slouched down the street all in a cold per- 
spiration; but still clinging to his three 
thousand pounds, though small was now 
his hope of ever seeing it. 

When he was gone General Rolleston 
paced that large and gloomy room in si- 
lence. Wardlaw eyed him with the great- 
est interest, but avoided speaking to him. 
At last he stopped short, and stood erect, 
as veterans halt, and pointed down at the 
chart. 

“J’ll start at once for that spot,” said he. 
“T’ll go in the next ship bound to Valpa- 
raiso, there [’ll charter a small vessel, and 
ransack those waters for some trace of my 
poor lost girl.” 

“Can you think of no better way than 

that?” said old Wardlaw, gently, and with 
a slight tone of reproach. 
“No—not at this moment. Oh, yes, by 
the by, the Greyhound and Dreadnaught 
are going out to survey the islands of the 
Pacific. I have interest enough to get a 
berth in the Greyhound.” 

“What! goina government ship! under 


the orders of a man, under the orders of . 


another man, under the orders of a board. 


. 
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Why, if you heard our poor girl was alive 
upon a rock, the Dreadnaught would be 
sure to run up a bunch of red-tape to the 
fore that moment to recall the Greyhound, 
and the Greyhound would go back. No,” 
said he, rising suddenly, and confronting 
the general, and with the color mounting 
for once in his sallow face, “you sail in no 
bottom but one freighted by Wardlaw & 
Son, and the captain shall be under no 
orders but yours. We have bought the 
steam-sloop Springbok, seven hundred 
tons. Ill victual her for a year, man her 
well, and you shall go out in her in less 
than a week. I give you my hand on 
that.” 

They grasped hands. 

But this sudden warmth and tenderness, 
coming from a man habitually cold, over- 
powered the stout general. “ What, sir,” 
he faltered; “your own son lies in danger, 
yet your heart goesso with me—such good- 
ness—it is too much for me.” 

“No, no,” faltered the merchant, affected 
in his turn; “it is nothing. Your poor 
girl was coming home in that cursed ship 
to marry my son. _ Yes, he lies ill for love 
of her; God help him and me too; but you 
most of all. Don’t, general; don’t! We 
have got work to do; we must be brave, 
sir; brave, [ say, and compose ourselves. 
Ah, my friend, you and I are of one age; 
and this is a heavy blow for us. And we 
are friends no more; it has made us broth- 
ers. She was to be my child as well as 
yours; well, now she 7s my child, and our 
hearts they bleed together.” At this, the 
truth must be told, the two stout old men 
embraced one another like two women, 
and cried together a little. 


But that was soon over with such men 
as these. They sat together and plunged 
into the details of the expedition, and they 
talked themselves into hope. 

In a week the Springbok steamed down 
the Channel on an errand inspired by love, 
not reason; to cross one mighty ocean, and 
grope for a lost daughter in another. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


WE return to the cutter and her living 
freight. 

After an anxious but brief consultation, 
it was agreed that their best chance was to 
traverse as many miles of water as possible 
while the wind was fair; by this means 
they would increase their small chance of 
being picked up, and also of falling in with 
land, and would, at all events, sail into a 
lovely climate, where intense cold was un- 
known and galesof wind uncommon. Mr. 
Hazel advised them to choose a skipper, 
and give him absolute power, especially 
over the provisions. They assented to this. 
He then recommended Cooper for that post. 
But they had not fathomed the sterling 
virtues of that taciturn seaman; so they 
offered the command to Welch, instead. 

“Me put myself over Sam Cooper!” said 
he; “not likely.” 

Then their choice fell upon Michael Mor- 
gan. The other sailors’ names were Prince, 
Fenner and Mackintosh. 

Mr. Hazel urged Morgan to put the crew 
and passengers on short allowance at once, 
viz., two biscuits a day, and four table- 
spoonfuls of water. But Morgan was a 
common sailor; he could not see clearly 
very far ahead; and, moreover, his own 
appetite counteracted this advice; he dealt 
out a pound of biscuit and an ounce of 
ham to each person, night and morning, 
and a pint of water in course of the day. 

Mr. Hazel declined his share of the ham, 
and begged Miss Rolleston so earnestly not 
to touch it, that she yielded a silent com- 
pliance. 

On the fourth day the sailors were all in 
good spirits, though the provisions were 
now very low. They even sang and spun 
yarns. This was partly owing to the beauty 
of the weather. 

On the fifth day Morgan announced that 
he could only serve out one biscuit per day. 
And this sudden decline caused some dis- 
satisfaction and alarm. 

Next day the water ran so low that only 
a teaspoonful was served out night and 
morning. 

There were murmurs and forebodings. 
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In all heavy trials and extremities some 
man or other reveals great qualities, that 
were latent in him, ay, hidden from him- 
self. And this general observation was 
verified on the present occasion, as it had 
been in the Indian mutiny and many 
other crises. Hazel came out. 

He encouraged the men out of his mul- 
tifarious stores of learning. He related 
at length stories of wrecks and sufferings 
at sea; which, though they had long been 
in print, were most of them new to these 
poor fellows. He told them, among the rest, 
what the men of the Bona Dea, water- 
logged at sea, had suffered—twelve days 
without any food but a rat and a kitten— 
yet had all survived. He gave them some 
details of the Wager, the Grosvenor, the 
Corbin, the Medusa; but, above all, a 
most minute account of the Bounty, and 
Bligh’s wonderful voyage in an open boat, 
short of provisions. Hemoralized on this, 
and showed his fellow-sufferers it was dis- 
cipline and self-denial from the first that 
had enabled those hungry specters to sur- 
vive, and to traverse two thousand eight 
hundred miles of water, in those very 
seas; and that in spite of hunger, thirst, 
disease and rough weather. 

By these means he diverted their minds 
in some degree from their own calamity, 
and taught them the lesson they most 
needed. 

The poor fellows listened with more in~ 
terest than you could have thought possible 
under the pressure of bodily distress. And 
Helen Rolleston’s hazel eye dwelled on the 
narrator with unceasing wonder. 

Yes, learning and fortitude, strengthened 
by those great examples learning furnishes, 
maintained a superiority, even in the mid- 
dle of the Pacific; and not the rough sail- 
ors only, but the lady who had rejected and 
scorned his love, hung upon the brave 
student’s words. She was compelled to 
look up with wonder to the man she had 
hated and despised in her hours of ease. . 

On the sixth day the provisions failed 
entirely. Nota crust of bread; not a drop 
of water. 

At 4 P.M. several flying-fish, driven into 
the air by the dolphins and catfish, fell 


into the sea again near the boat, and one 
struck the sail sharply, and fell into the 
boat. It was divided, and devoured raw, 
in a moment. 

The next morning the wind fell, and, by 
noon, the ocean became like glass. 

The horrors of a storm have been often 
painted; but who has described, or can 
describe, the horrors of a calm, to a boat- 
load of hungry, thirsty creatures, whose 
only chances of salvation or relief are wind 
and rain? 

The beautiful, remorseless sky was one 
vault of purple, with a great flaming jewel 
in the center, whose vertical rays struck, 
and parched, and scorched the living suf- 
ferers; and blistered and baked the boat 
itself, so that it hurt their hot hands to 
touch it. The beautiful, remorseless ocean 
was one sheet of glass, that glared in their 


bloodshot eyes, and reflected the intolera-— 


ble heat of heaven upon these poor wretches, 
who were gnawed to death with hunger; 
and their raging thirst was fiercer still. 

Toward afternoon of the eighth day, 
Mackintosh dipped a vessel in the sea, with 
the manifest intention of drinking the salt 
water. 


“Stop him!” cried Hazel, in great agi- | 


tation; and the others seized him and over- 
powered him. He cursed them with such 
horrible curses that Miss Rolleston put her 
fingers in her ears, and shuddered from 
head to foot. Hven this was new to her, 
to hear foul language. 

A calm voice rose in the midst and said: 
“Let us pray.” 

There was a dead silence, and Mr. Ha- 
zel kneeled down and prayed loud and fer- 
vently; and, while he prayed, the furious 
cries subsided for a while, and deep groans 
only were heard. He prayed for food, for 
rain, for wind, for patience. 

The men were not so far gone but they 
could just manage to say “ Amen.” 

He rosefrom his knees and gathered the 
pale faces of the men together in one 
glance; and saw that intense expression of 
agony which physical pain can mold with 
men’s features. And then he strained his 
eyes over the brassy horizon; but no cloud, 
no veil of vapor was visible. 


: 
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*“‘ Water, water everywhere, but never a drop to 
drink.” 

“We must be mad,” he cried, “to die of 
thirst with all this water round us.” 

His invention being stimulated by this 
idea, and his own dire need, he eagerly 
scanned everything in the boat, and his 
eyes soon lighted on two objects discon- 
nected in themselves, but it struck him he 
could use them in combination. These 
were a common glass bottle, and Miss Rol- 
leston’s life-preserving jacket, that served 
her for a couch. He drew this garment 
over his knees and considered it attentively ; 
then untwisted the brass nozzle through 
which the jacket was inflated, and so left a 
tube, some nine inches in length, hanging 
down from the neck of the garment. 

He now applied his breath to the tube, 
and the jacket swelling rapidly proved 
that the whole receptacle was air-tight. 

He then allowed the air to escape. Next, 
he took the bottle and filled it with water 
from the sea; then he inserted, with some 
difficulty and great care, the neck of the 
bottle into the orifice of the tube. This 
done, he detached the wire of the brass 
nozzle, and whipped the tube firmly round 
the neck of the bottle. “Now, light a 
fire,” he cried; “no matter what it costs.” 

The fore thwart was chopped up, and a 
fire soon spluttered and sparkled, for ten 
eager hands were feeding it. The bottle 
was then suspended over it, and, in due 
course, the salt water boiled and threw off 
vapor, and the belly of the jacket began to 
heave and stir. Hazel then threw cold 
water upon the outside to keep it cool, and, 
while the men eagerly watched the bub- 
bling bottle and swelling bag, his spirits 
rose, and he took occasion to explain that 
what was now going on under their eyes 
was, after all, only one of the great pro- 
cesses of Nature, done upon a small scale. 
“The clouds,” said he, “are but vapors 
drawn from the sea by the heat of the sun. 
These clouds are composed of fresh water, 


and so the steam we are now raising from 


salt water will be fresh. We can’t make 
whisky, or brew beer, lads; but, thank 
Heaven, we can brew water; and it is 
worth all other liquors ten times told.” 
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A. wild “Hurrah!” greeted these words. 
But every novel experiment seems doomed 
to fail, or meet with some disaster. The 
water in the bottle had been reduced too 
low by vaporism, and the bottle burst sud- 
denly, with a loud report. That report 
was followed by a piteous wail. 

Hazel turned pale at this fatal blow. But 
recovering himself, he said, “That is un- 
fortunate; but it was a good servant while 
it lasted. Give me the baler; and, Miss 
Rolleston, can you lend me a thimble?” 

The tube of the life-preserver was held 
over the baler, and out trickled a small 
quantity of pure water, two thimblefuls 
apiece. Hven that, as it passed over their 
swelling tongues and parched swallows 
was a heavenly relief. But, alas, the sup- 
ply was then exhausted. : 

Next day hunger seemed uppermost and 
the men gnawed and chewed their tobacco- 
pouches. And two caps that had been 
dressed with the hair on were divided for 
food. 

None was given to Mr. Hazel or Miss 
Rolleston; and this, to do the poor creatures 
justice, was the first instance of injustice or 
partiality the sailors had shown. 

The lady, though tormented with hunger, 
was more magnanimous; she offered to 
divide the contents of her little medicine 
chest; and the globules were all devoured 
in a moment. 

And now their tortures were aggravated 
by the sight of abundance. They drifted 
over coral rocks, at a considerable depth, 
but the water was so exquisitely clear that 
they saw five fathoms down. ‘They dis- 
cerned small fish drifting over the bottom; 
they looked like a driving cloud, so vast 
was their number; and every now and then 
there was a scurry among them, and por- 
poises and dog-fish broke in and feasted 
on them. All this they saw, yet could 
not catch one of those billions for their 
lives. Thus they were tantalized as well 
as starved. 

The next day was like the last, with this 
difference, that the sufferers could no 
longer endure their torments in silence. 

The lady moaned constantly. The sail- 
ors groaned, lamented, and cursed. 
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The sun baked and blistered, and the 
water glared. 

The sails being useless, the sailors rigged 
them as an awning, and salt water was 
constantly thrown over them. 

Mr. Hazel took a baler and drenched his 
own clothes and Miss Rolleston’s upon 
their bodies. This relieved the hell of 
thirst in some degree. But the sailors 
could not be persuaded to practice it. 

In the afternoon Hazel took Miss Rolles- 
ton’s Bible from her wasted hands, and 
read aloud the forty-second Psalm. 

When he had done, one of the sailors 
asked him to pass the Bible forward. He 
did so; and in half an hour the leaves were 
returned him; the vellum binding had 
been cut off, divided, and eaten. 

He looked piteously at the leaves, and, 
after a while, fell upon his knees and 
prayed silently. 

He rose, and, with Miss Rolleston’s con- 
sent, offered the men the leaves as well. 
“Tt is the Bread of Life for men’s souls, 
not their bodies,” said he. “But God is 
merciful; I think he will forgive you; for 
your need is bitter.” 

Cooper replied that the binding. was 
man’s, but the pages were God’s; and, 
either for this or another more obvious 
reason, the leaves were declined for food. 

All that afternoon Hazel was making a 
sort of rough spoon out of a fragment of 
wood. 

The night that followed was darker 
than usual, and, about midnight, a hand 
was laid on Helen Rolleston’s shoulder 
and a voice whispered—*“ Hush! say noth- 
ing. I have got something for you.” 

At the same time something sweet and 
deliciously fragrant was put to her lips; 
she opened her mouth and received a spoon- 
ful of marmalade. Never did marmalade 
taste like that before. It dissolved itself 
like Ambrosia over her palate and even 
relieved her parched throat in some slight 
degree by the saliva it excited. 

Nature could not be resisted; her body 
took whatever he gave. But her high 
mind rebelled. 

“Oh, how base I am,” said she, and 
wept. 


“Why, it is your own,” said he sooth- 


ingly; “I took it out of your cabin express- 
ly for you.” 

“ Atleast oblige me by eating some your- 
self, sir,” said Helen, “or” (with a sudden 
burst) “I will die ere I touch another mor- 
sel.” 

“T feel the threat, Miss Rolleston; but I 
do not need it, for I am very, very hungry. 
But no; if J take any, I must divide it all 
with them. But if you will help me un- 
rip the jacket, I will suck the inside—after 
you.” 

Helen gazed at him, and wondered at 
the man, and at the strange love which 
had so bitterly offended her when she was 
surrounded by comforts; but now it ex- 
torted her respect. 

They unripped the jacket, and found 
some moisture left. They sucked it, and 
it was a wonderful and incredible relief 
to their parched gullets. 

The next day was a fearful one. Nota 
cloud in the sky to give hope of rain; the 
air so light it only just moved them along; 
and the sea glared, and the sun beat on 
the poor wretches, now tortured into mad- 
ness with hunger and thirst. 

The body of man, in this dire extremity, 
can suffer internal agony as acute as any 
that can be inflicted on its surface by the 
knife; and the cries, the screams, the groans, 
the prayers, the curses, intermingled, that 
issued from the boat, were not to be dis- 
tinguished from the cries of men horribly 
wounded in battle, or writhing under some — 
terrible operation in hospitals. 

Oh, it was terrible and piteous to see 
and hear the boat-load of ghastly victims, 
with hollow cheeks and wild-beast eyes, 
go groaning, cursing, and shrieking loud, 
upon that fair glassy sea, below that pur- 
ple vault and glorious sun. 

Toward afternoon, the sailors got to- 
gether, forward, and left Hazel and Miss 
Rolleston alone in the stern. This gave 
him an opportunity of speaking to her 
confidentially. He took advantage of it, 
and said, “ Miss Rolleston, I wish to con- 
sult you. Am I justified in secreting the 
marmalade any longer? There is nearly 
a spoonful apiece.” 
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“No,” said Helen, ‘‘divide it among 
them all. Oh, if I had only a woman be- 
side me, to pray with, and cry with, and 
die with; for die we must.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Hazel 
faintly, but with a cool fortitude all his 
own. “Experience proves that the human 
body can subsist a prodigious time on very 
little food. And saturating the clothes 
with water is, | know, the best way to al- 
lay thirst. And women, thank Heaven, 
last longer than men, under privations.” 

“T shall not last long, sir,” said Helen. 
“Look at their eyes.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that those men there are going 
to kill me.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


HAZEL thought her reason was going; 
and, instead of looking at the men’s eyes, 
it was hers he examined. But no; the 
sweet cheek was white, the eyes had a fear- 
ful hollow all round them, but, out of that 
cave the light hazel eye, preternaturally 
large, but calm as ever, looked out, full of 
fortitude, resignation, and reason. 

“Don’t look at me,” said she, quietly; 
“but take an opportunity and look at 
them. They mean to kill me.” 

Hazel looked furtively round; and, be- 
ing enlightened in part by the woman’s 
intelligence, he observed that some of the 
men were actually glaring at himself and 
Hellen Rolleston in a dreadful way. There 
was aremarkable change in their eyes since 
he looked last. The pupils seemed dimin- 
ished, the whites enlarged; and, in a word, 
the characteristics of humanity had, some- 
how, died out of those bloodshot orbs, and 
the animal alone shone in them now; the 
wild beast, driven desperate by hunger. 

What he saw, coupled with Helen’s posi- 
tive interpretation of it, was truly sicken- 
ing. 

These men were six, and he but one. 
They had all clasp-knives; and he had only 
an old penknife that would be sure to 
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double up or break off if a blow were dealt 
with it. 

He asked himself, in utter terror, what 

on earth he should do. 
_ The first thing seemed to be to join the 
men and learn their minds. It might also 
be as well to prevent this secret conference 
from going further. 

He went forward boldly, though sick at 
heart, and said, “ Well, my lads, what is 
it?” 

The men were silent directly, and looked 
sullenly down, avoiding his eye; yet not 
ashamed. 

In a situation so terrible, the senses are 
sharpened; and Hazel dissected, in his 
mind, this sinister look, and saw that Mor- 
gan, Prince and Mackintosh were hostile 
to him. 

But Welch and Cooper he hoped were 
still friendly. 

“Sir,” said Fenner, civilly but doggedly, 
“we are come to this now, that one must 
die, for the others to live. And the greater 
part of us are for casting lots all round, and 
let every man, and every woman too, take 
their chance. That is fair, Sam, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is fair,” said Cooper, with a terrible 
doggedness. “But it is hard,” he added. 

“Harder that seven should die for one,” 
said Mackintosh. “No, no; one must die 
for the seven.” 

Hazel represented, with all the force lan- 
guage possesses, that what they meditated 
was a crime, the fatal result of which was 
known by experience. 

But they heard in ominous silence. 

Hazel went back to Helen Rolleston and 
sat down right before her. 

“Well!” said she, with supernatural 
calmness. 

“You were mistaken,” said he. 

“Then why have you placed yourself be- 
tween them and me. No, no; their eyes 
have told me they have singled me out. 
But what does it matter? We poor crea- 
tures are all to die; and that one is the 
happiest that dies first, and dies unstained 
by such a crime. Iheard every word you 
STG Sir a noe 

Hazel cast a piteous look on her, and, 
finding he could no longer deceive her as to 
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their danger, and being weakened by fam- 
ine, fell to trembling and crying. 

Helen Rolleston looked at him with calm 
and gentle pity. For a moment, the pa- 
tient fortitude of a woman made her a 
brave man’s superior. 

Night came, and, for the first time, 
Hazel claimed two portions of the rum; 
one for himself and one for Miss Rolleston. 

He then returned aft, and took the helm. 
He loosened it, so as to be ready to unship 
it in a moment, and use it as a weapon. 

The men huddled together forward; and 
it was easy to see that the boat was now 
divided into two hostile camps. 

Hazel sat quaking, with his hand on the 
helm, fearing an attack every moment. 

Both heand Helen listened acutely, and 
about three o’clock in the morning a new 
incident occurred, of a terrible nature. 

Mackintosh was heard to say, “Serve 
out the rum, no allowance,” and the de- 
mand was instantly complied with by 
Morgan. 

Then Hazel touched Miss Rolleston on 
the shoulder, and insisted on her taking 
half what was left of the marmalade, and 
he took the other half. The time was gone 
for economy; what they wanted now was 
strength, in case the wild beasts, maddened 
by drink as well as hunger, should attack 
them. 

Already the liquor had begun to tell, and 
wild hallos and yells, and even fragments 
of ghastly songs, mingled with the groans 
of misery in the doomed boat. 

At sunrise there was a great swell upon 
the water, and sharp gusts at intervals; 
and on the horizon, to windward, might be 
observed a black spot in the sky, no bigger 
than a fly. But none saw that; Hazel’s 
eye never left the raving wretches in the 
forepart of the boat; Cooper and Welch 
sat in gloomy despair amidships; and the 
others were huddled together forward, en- 
couraging each other to a desperate act. 

It was about eight o’clock inthe morning 
Helen Rolleston awoke from a brief doze 
and said, “ Mr. Hazel, I have had a strange 
dream. I dreamed there was food, and 
plenty of it, on the outside of this boat.” 

While these strange words were yet in 


her mouth, three of the sailors suddenly 


/rose up with their knives drawn, and eyes 


full of murder, and staggered aft as fast as 
their enfeebled bodies could. 

Hazel uttered a loud cry, “ Welch! 
Cooper! will you see us butchered?” and, 
unshipping the helm, rose to his feet. 

Cooper put out his arm to stop Mackin- 
tosh, but was too late. He did stop Mor- 
gan, however, and said, “Come, none of 
that; no foul play!” 

Irritated by this unexpected resistance, 
and maddened by drink, Morgan turned on 
Cooper and stabbed him; he sank down 
with a groan; on this Welch gave Morgan 
a fearful gash, dividing his jugular, and 
was stabbed, in return, by Prince, but not 
severely; these two grappled and rolled 
over one another, stabbing and cursing at 
the bottom of the boat; meantime, Mack- 
intosh was received by Hazel with a point- 
blank thrust in the face from the helm that 
staggered him, though a very powerful 
man, and drove him backward against the 
mast; but, in delivering this thrust, Ha- 
zel’s foot slipped, and he fell with great 
violence on his head and arm; Mackintosh 
recovered himself, and sprang upon the 
stern thwart with his knife up and gleam- 
ing over Helen Rolleston. Hazel writhed 
round where he lay, and struck him des- 
perately on the knee with the helm. The 
poor woman knew only how to suffer; she 
cowered a little, and put up two feeble 
hands. 

The knife descended. 

But not upon that cowering figure. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A PURPLE rippling line upon the water 
had for some time been coming down upon 
them with great rapidity; but, bent on 
bloody work, they had not observed it. 
The boat heeled over under the sudden 
gust; but the ruffian had already lost his 
footing under Hazel’s blow, and, the boom 
striking him almost at the same moment, 
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he went clean over the gunwale into the 
sea; he struck it with his knife first. 

All their lives were now gone if Cooper, 
who had already recovered his feet, had 
not immediately cut the sheet with his 
knife; there was no time to slack it; and, 
even as it was, the lower part of the sail 
was drenched, and the boat full of water. 
“Ship the helm!” he roared. 

The boat righted directly the sheet was 

cut, the wet sail flapped furiously, and the 
boat, having way on her, yielded to the 
helm and wriggled slowly away before 
the whistling wind. 
’ Mackintosh rose a few yards astern, and 
swam after the boat, with great glaring 
eyes; the loose sail was not drawing, but 
the wind moved the boat onward. How- 
ever, Mackintosh gained slowly, and Ha- 
zel held up an oar likea spear, and shouted 
to him that he must promise solemnly to 
forego all violence, or he should never come 
on board alive. 

Mackintosh opened his mouth to reply; 
but, at the same moment, his eyes sud- 
denly dilated in a fearful way, and he 
went under water, with a gurgling cry. 
Yet not like one drowning, but with a 
jerk. 

The next moment there was a great bub- 
bling of the water, as if displaced by some 
large creatures struggling below, and then 
the surface was stained with blood. 

And, lest there should be any doubt as 
to the wretched man’s fate, the huge black 
fin of a monstrous shark came soon after, 
gliding round and round the rolling boat, 
awaiting the next victim. 

Now, while the water was yet stained 
with his life-blood, who, hurrying to kill, 
had met with a violent death, the un- 
wounded sailor, Fenner, excited by the 
fracas, broke forth into singing, and so 
completed the horror of a wild and awful 
scene; for still, while he shouted, laughed, 
and sang, the shark swam calmly round 
and round, and the boat crepton, her white 
sail bespattered with blood—which was not 
so before—and in her bottom lay one man 
dead as a stone; and two poor wretches, 
Prince and Welch, their short-lived feud 
composed forever, sat openly sucking their 
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bleeding wounds, to quench for a moment 
their intolerable thirst. 

Oh, little do we, who never pass a single 
day without bite or sup, know the animal 
man, in these dire extremities. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AT last Cooper ordered Fenner to hold 
his jaw, and come aft, and help sail the 
boat. 

But the man, being now stark mad, took 
no notice of the order. His madness grew 
on him, and took a turn by no means un- 
common in these cases. He saw before 
him sumptuous feasts, and streams of fresh 
water flowing. These he began to describe 
with great volubility and rapture, smack- 
ing his lips and exulting. And so he went 
on tantalizing them till noon. 

Meantime, Cooper asked Mr. Hazel if he 
could sail the boat. 

“T can steer,” said he, “but that is all. 
My right arm is benumbed.” 

The silvery voice of Helen Rolleston 
then uttered brave and welcome words. 
“T will do whatever you tell me, Mr. 
Cooper.” 

“Long life to you, miss!” said the 
wounded seaman. He then directed her 
how to reef the sail, and splice the sheet 
which he had been obliged to cut; and, in 
a word, to sail the boat; which she did 
with some little assistance from Hazel. 

And so they all depended upon her, 
whom some of them had been for killing. 
And the blood-stained boat glided before 
the wind. 

At two p.M. Fenner jumped suddenly up, 
and, looking at the sea with rapture, cried 
out, “Aha! my boys, here’s a beautiful 
green meadow; and there’s a sweet brook 
with bulrushes. Green, green, green! 
Let’s have aroll among the daisies.” And 
in a moment, ere any of his stiff and 
wounded shipmates could put out a hand, 
he threw himself on his back upon the 
water, and sunk forever, with inexpressible 
rapture on his corpse-like face. 
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A feeble groan was the only tribute 
those who remained behind could afford 
him. 

At three p.m. Mr. Hazel happened to 
look over the weather-side of the boat, as 
she heeled to leeward under a smart breeze, 
and he saw a shell or two fastened to her 
side, about eleven inches above keel. He 
looked again, and gave a loud hurrah. 
“Barnacles! barnacles!” he cried. “I see 
them sticking.” 

He leaned over, and, with some difficulty, 
detached one, and held it up. 

It was not a barnacle, but a curious ob- 
long shell-fish, open at one end. 

At sight of this, the wounded forgot 
their wounds, and leaned over the boat’s 
side, detaching the shell-fish with their 
knives. They broke them with the handles 
of their knives, and devoured the fish. 
They were as thick as a man’s finger and 
about an inch long, and as sweet as a nut. 
It seems that in the long calm these shell- 
fish had fastened on the boat. More than 
a hundred of them were taken off her 
weather-side, and evenly divided. ° ° 

Miss Rolleston,at Hazel’s earnest request, 
ate only six, and these very slowly, and 
laid the rest by. But the sailors could not 
restrain themselves; and Prince, in partic- 
ular, gorged himself so fiercely that he 
turned purple in the face, and began to 
breathe very hard. 

That black speck on the horizon had 
grown by noon to a beetle, and by three 
o’clock to something more like an elephant, 
and it now diffused itself into a huge black 
cloud, that gradually overspread the heav- 
ens; and at last, about half an hour before 
sunset, came a peculiar chill, and then, in 
due course, a drop or two fell upon the 
parched wretches. They sat, less like ani- 
mals than like plants, all stretching toward 
their preserver. 

Their eyes were turned up to the clouds, 
so were their open mouths, and their arms 
and hands held up toward it. 

The drops increased in number, and 
praise went up to Heaven in return. 

Patter, patter, patter; down came a 
shower, a rain—a heavy, steady rain. 

With cries of joy, they put out every 
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vessel to catch it; they lowered the sail,. 
and, putting ballast in the center, bellied 
it into a great vessel to catch it. They 
used all their spare canvas to catch it, 
They filled the water-cask with it; they 
filled the keg that had held the fatal spirit; 
and all the time they were sucking the wet 
canvas, and their own clothes, and their 
very hands and garments on which the 
life-giving drops kept falling. 

Then they set their little sail again, and 
prayed for land to Him who had sent them 
wind and rain. 
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THE breeze declined at sunset; but it 
rained at intervals during the night; and 
by morning they were somewhat chilled. 

Death had visited them again during the 
night. Prince was discovered dead and 
cold; his wounds were mere scratches, and 
there seems to be no doubt that he died by 
gorging himself with more food than his 
enfeebled system could possibly digest. 

Thus dismally began a day of compara- 
tive bodily comfort, but mental distress, 
especially to Miss Rollestonand Mr. Hazel. 

Now that this lady and gentleman were 
no longer goaded to madness by physical 
suffering, their higher sensibilities resumed 
their natural force, and the miserable con- 
tents of the blood-stained boat shocked 
them terribly. Two corpses and two wound- 
ed men. 

Mr. Hazel, however, soon came to one 
resolution, and that was to read the funeral 
service over the dead, and then commit 
them to the deep. He declared this inten- 
tion, and Cooper, who, though wounded, 
and apparently sinking, was still skipper 
of the boat, acquiesced readily. 

Mr. Hazel then took the dead men’s 
knives and their money out of their pock- 
ets, and read the burial service over them; 
they were then committed to the deep. 
This sad ceremony performed, he addressed 
a few words to the survivors. 

“ My friends, and brothers in affliction, 
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we ought not to hope too much from Di- 
vine mercy for ourselves; or we should 
come soon to forget Divine justice. But 
we are not forbidden to hope for others. 
Those who are now gone were guilty of a 
terrible crime; but then they were tempted 
more than their flesh could bear; and they 
received their punishment here on earth. 
We may therefore hope they will escape 
punishment hereafter. And it is for us to 
profit by their fate, and bow to Heaven’s 
will. Even when they drew their knives, 
food in plenty was within their reach, and 
the signs of wind were on the sea, and of 
rain in the sky. Let us be more patient 
than they were, and place our trust— 
What is that upon the water to leeward? 
A piece of wood floating?” 

Welch stood up and looked. 

“Can’t make it out. Steer alongside it, 
miss, if you please.’”’ And he crept for- 
ward. 

Presently he became excited, and direct- 
ed those in the stern how to steer the boat 
close to the object without going over it. 
He begged them all to be silent. He leaned 
over the boat-side as they neared it. He 
clutched it suddenly with both hands and 
flung it into the boat with a shout of tri- 
umph, but sank exhaustd by the effort. 

It was a young turtle; and being asleep 
on the water, or inexperienced, had allowed 
them to capture it. 

This was indeed a godsend—twelve 
pounds of succulent meat. It was instantly 
divided, and Mr. Hazel contrived, with 
some difficulty, to boila portion of it. He 
enjoyed it greatly; but Miss Rolleston 
showed a curious and violent antipathy to 
it, scarcely credible under the circum- 
stances. Not so the sailors. They de- 
voured it raw, what they could get at all. 
Cooper could only get down a mouthful or 
two. He had received his death-wound, 
and was manifestly sinking. 

He revived, however, from time to time, 
and spoke cheerfully, whenever he spoke 
at all. Welch informed him of every in- 
cident that took place, however minute. 
Then he would nod, or utter a syllable or 
two. 

On being told that they were passing 
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through sea-weed, he expressed a wish to 
see some of it, and when he had examined 
it, he said to Hazel, “ Keep up your heart, 
sir; youare nota hundred miles from land.” 
He added gently, after a pause, “ But I am 
bound for another port.” 

About five in the afternoon, Welch came 
aft, with the tears in his eyes, to say that 
Sam was just going to slip his cable, and 
had something to say to them. 

They went to him directly, and Hazel 
took his hand and exhorted him to forgive 
all his enemies. “ Hain’ta got none,” was 
the reply. 

Hazel then, after a few words of relig- 
ious exhortation and comfort, asked him 
if he could do anything for him. 

“ Ay,” said Cooper, solemnly. “ Got pen 
and ink aboard, any of ye?” 

“Thave a pencil,’ said Helen, earnestly ; 
then, tearfully, “Oh, dear! it is to make 
his will.” She opened her prayer-book, 
which had two blank leaves under each 
cover. 

The dying man saw them, and rose into 
that remarkable energy which sometimes 
precedes the departure of the soul. 

“Write!” said he in his deep, full tones. 


“TI, Samuel Cooper, able seaman, am 
going to slip my cable, and sail into the 
presence of my Maker.” 

He waited till this was written. 

“ And so I speak the truth. 


“The ship Proserpine was destroyed 
willful. 


“The men had more allowance than they 
signed for. 


“The mate was always plying the cap- 
tain with liquor. 


“'T'wo days before ever the ship leaked, 
the mate got the long-boat ready. 


“When the Proserpine sank we was on 
her port quarter, aboard the cutter, was me 
and my messmate Tom Welch. 


“We saw two auger-holes in her stern, 
about two inches diameter. 
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“Them two holes was made from within, 
for the splinters showed outside. 


“She was a good ship, and met with no 
stress of weather to speak of, on that voy- 
age. 


“Joe Wylie scuttled her and destroyed 
her people. 


“D—n his eyes!” 


Mr. Hazel was shocked at this finale; 
but he knew what sailors are, and how lit- 
tle meaning there is in their set phrases. 
However, as a clergyman, he could not al- 
low these to be Cooper’s last words; so he 
said earnestly, “ Yes, but, my poor fellow, 
yousaid you forgave all yourenemies. We 
all need forgiveness, you know.” 

“That is true, sir.” 

“And you forgive this Wylie, do you 
not?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes,” said Cooper, faintly. 
“T forgive the lubber; d—n him!” 

Having said these words with some diffi- 
culty, he became lethargic, and so remained 
for two hours. Indeed, he spoke but once 
more, and that was to Welch; though they 
were allabout him then. “ Messmate,” said 
he, in a voice that was now faint and _ bro- 
ken, “you and I must sail together on this 
new voyage. I’m going out of port first; 
but” (in a whisper of inconceivable tender- 
ness and simple cunning) “TI’ll lie to out- 
side the harbor till youcome out, my boy.” 
Then he paused a moment. Then he added 
softly, “For [I love you, Tom.” 

These sweet words were the last of that 
rugged, silent sailor, who never threw a 
word away, and whose rough breast in- 
closed a friendship as of the ancient world, 
tender, true and everlasting: that sweet- 
ened his life and ennobled his death. As 
he deserved mourners, so he had true ones. 
His last words went home to the afflicted 
hearts that heard them, and the lady and 
gentleman, whose lives he had saved at 
cost of his own, wept aloud over their de- 
parted friend. But his messmate’s eye 
was dry. When all was over, he just 
turned to the mourners and said gravely, 
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“Thank ye, sir; thank ye kindly, ma’am.” 
And then he covered the body decently 
with the spare canvas, and lay quietly 
down with his own head pillowed upon 
those loved remains. 

Toward afternoon, seals were observed 
sporting on the waters; but no attempt 
was made to capture them. Indeed, Miss 
Rolleston had quite enough to do to sail 
the boat with Mr. Hazel’s assistance. 

The night passed, and the morning 
brought nothing new; except that they 
fell in with sea-weed in such quantities 
the boat could hardly get through it. 

Mr. Hazel examined this sea-weed care- 
fully and brought several kinds upon deck. 
Among the varieties was one like thin 
green strips of spinach, very tender and 
succulent. His botanical researches in- 
cluded sea-weed, and he recognized this as 
one of the edible rock-weeds. 

There was very little of it comparatively, 
but he took great pains, and, in two hours’ 
time, had gathered as much as might fill 
a good-sized slop-basin. 

He washed it in fresh water, and then 
asked Miss Rolleston for a pocket-handker- 
chief. This he tied so as to make a bag, 
and contrived to boil it with the few chips 
of fuel that remained on board. 

After he had boiled it ten minutes, there 
was no more fuel, except a bowl or two, 


and the boat-hook, one pair of oars, and 


the midship and stern thwarts. 

He tasted it, and found it glutinous and 
delicious; he gave Miss Rolleston some, 
and then fed Welch with the rest. He, 
poor fellow, enjoyed this sea spinach great- 
ly; he could no longer swallow meat. 

While Hazel was feeding him, a flight 
of ducks passed over their heads, high in 
the air. 

Welch pointed up at them. 

“Ah!” said Helen, “if we had but their 
wings!” 

Presently a bird was seen coming in the 
same direction, but flying very low; it 
wabbled along toward them very slowly, 
and at last, to their great surprise, came 
flapping and tried to settle on the gun- 
wale of the boat. Welch, with that in- 
stinct of slaughter which belongs to men, 
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struck the boat-hook into the bird’s back, 
and it was soon dispatched. It proved to 
be one of that very flock of ducks that had 
passed over their heads, and a crab was 
found fastened to its leg. It is supposed 
that the bird, to break its long flight, had 
rested on some reef, and perhaps been too 
busy fishing; and caught this Tartar. 

Hazel pounced upon it. “Heaven has 
sent this for you, because you cannot eat 
turtle.” But the next moment he blushed 
and recovered his reason. “See,” said he, 
referring to herown words, “this poor bird 
had wings, yet death overtook her.” 

He sacrificed a bowl for fuel, and boiled 
the duck and the crab in one pot, and Miss 
Rolleston ate demurely but plentifully of 
both. Of the crab’s shell he made a little 
drinking-vessel for Miss Rolleston. 

Cooper remained without funeral rites 
all this time; the reason was that Welch 
lay with his head pillowed upon his dead 
friend, and Hazel had not the heart to dis- 
turb him. 

But it was the survivors’ duty to com- 


- mit him to the deep, and so Hazel sat down 


by Welch, and asked him kindly whether 
he would not wish the services of the 
Church to be read over his departed friend. 

“In course, sir,” said Welch. But the 
next moment he took Hazel’s meaning, and 
said hurriedly, “No, no; I can’t let Sam 
be buried in the sea. Ye see, sir, Sam and 
I, we are used to one another, and I can’t 
abide to part with him, alive or dead.” 

“Ah!” gaid Hazel, “the best friends 
must part when death takes one.” 

“ Ay, ay, when t’other lives. But, Lord 
bless you, sir! I shan’t be long astarn of 
my messmate here; can’t you see that?” 

“Heaven forbid!” said Hazel, surprised 
and alarmed. “ Why, you are not wounded 
mortally, as Cooper was. Have a good 
heart, man, and we three will all see old 
England yet.” 

“Well, sir,” said Welch, coolly, “I'll 
tell ye. Me and my shipmate, Prince, 
was a cutting at one another with our 
knives a smart time (and I do properly 
wonder, when I think of that day’s work, 
for I liked the man well enough, but rum 
atop of starvation plays hell with seafaring 
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men), well, sir, as I was a saying, he let 
more blood out of me than IJ could afford 
to lose under the circumstances. And, ye 
see, I can’t make fresh blood, because my 
throat is so swelled by the drought I can’t 
swallow much meat, so I’m safe to lose the 
number of my mess; and, another thing, 
my heart isn’t altogether set toward living. 
Sam, here, he give me an order; what, 
didn’t ye hear him? ‘ [’ll lie to outside the 
bar,’ says he, ‘ till you come out.’ He ex- 
pects me to come out in his wake. Don’t 
ye, Sam—that was?” and he laid his hand 
gently on the remains. “Now, sir, I shall 
ax the lady and you a favor. I want to 
lie alongside Sam. But if you bury him 
in the sea, and me ashore, why, d—n my 
eyes if I shan’t bea thousand years or so 
before I can find my own messmate. Etar- 
nity is a ’nation big place, I’m told, a hun- 
dred times as big as both oceans. No, sir; 
you'll make land, by Sam’s reckoning, to- 
morrow or next day, wind and tide permit- 
ting. Ill take careof Sam’s hull till then, 
and we'll lie together till the angel blows 
that there trumpet; and then we’ll go aloft 
together, and, as Soon as ever we have made 
our scrape to our betters, we’ll both speak 
a good word for you and the lady, a very 
pretty lady she is, and a good-hearted, and 
the best plucked one I ever did see in any 
distressed craft; now don’t ye cry, miss, 
don’t ye cry, your trouble is pretty near 
over; he said you was not a hundred miles 
from land. I don’t know how he knew 
that, he was always a better seaman than 
I be; but say it he did, and that is enough, 
for he was a man as never told a lie, nor 
wasted a word.” 

Welch could utter no more just then; 
for the glands of his throat were swollen, 
and he spoke with considerable difficulty. 

What could Hazel reply? The judgment 
is sometimes ashamed to contradict the 
heart with cold reasons. 

He only said, with a sigh, that he saw 
no signs of land, and believed they had 
gone on a wrong course, and were in the 
heart of the Pacific. 

Welch made no answer, but a look of 
good-natured contempt. The idea of this 
parson contradicting Sam Cooper! 
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The sun broke, and revealed the illimita- 
ble ocean; themselves a tiny speck on it. 

Mr. Hazel whispered Miss Rolleston that 
Cooper must be buried to-day. 

At ten P.M. they passed through more 
sea-weed; but this time they had to eat the 
sea spinach raw, and there was very little 
of it, 

At noon the sea was green in places. 

Welch told them this was a sign they 
were nearing land. 

At four P.M. a bird, about the size and 
color of a woodpecker, settled on the boat’s 
mast. 

Their glittering eyes fastened on it; and 
Welch said, “Come, there’s a supper for 
you as you can eat it.” 

“No, poor thing!” said Helen Rolleston. 

“You are right,” said Hazel, with a cer- 
tain effort of self-restraint. “ Let our suf- 
ferings make us gentle, not savage. That 
poor bird is lost like us upon this ocean. 
It is a land-bird.” 

“How do you know?” 

“'W ater-birds have webbed feet—to swim 
with.” The bird, having rested, flew to 
the northwest. _ 

Helen, by one of those inspired impulses 
her sex have, altered the boat’s course di- 
rectly, and followed the bird. 


Half an hour before sunset, Helen Rol- 
leston, whose vision was very keen, said she 
saw something at the verge of the horizon, 
like a hair standing upright. 

Hazel looked, but could not see any- 
thing. 

In ten minutes more, Helen Rolleston 
pointed it out again; and then Hazel did 
_ gee a vertical line, more like a ship’s mast 
than anything else one could expect to see 
there. 

Their eyes were now strained to make it 
out, and, as the boat advanced, it became 
more and more palpable, though it was 
hard to say exactly what it was. 

Five minutes before the sun set, the air 
being clearer than ever, it stood out clean 
against the-sky. <A tree—a lofty, solitary 
tree; with a tall stem, like a column, and 
branches only at the top. 

A. palm-tree—in the middle of the Pacific. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


AND but for the land-bird which rested 
on their mast, and for their own mercy in 
sparing it, they would have passed to the 
eastward, and never seen that giant palm- 
tree In mid-ocean. 

“Oh, let us put out all our sails, and fly 
to it!” cried Helen. 

Welch smiled and said, “No, miss, ye 
mustn’t. Lord love ye; what! run on to 
a land ye don’t know, happy go lucky, in 
the dark, like that? Lay her head for the 
tree, and welcome, but you must lower the 
mainsel and treble-reef the foresel; and so 
creep on a couple of knots an hour, and, by 
daybreak, you'll find the island close under 
your lee. Then you can look out for a safe 
landing-place.” 

“The island, Mr. Welch!” said Helen. 
“There is no island, or I should have seen 
iti 

“Oh, the island was hull down. Why, 
you don’t think as palm-trees grow in the 
water? You do as I say, or you’ll get 
wrecked on some thundering reef or other.” 

Upon this Mr. Hazel and Miss Rolleston 
set to work, and, with considerable diffi- 
culty lowered the mainsail, and _treble- 
reefed the foresail. ° 

“That is right,” said Welch. “ To-mor- 
row you'll land in safety, and bury my 
messmate and me.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Helen Rolleston. “We 
must bury him, but we mean to cure you.” 
They obeyed Welch’s instructions, and so 
crept on all night; and, so well had this 
able seaman calculated distance and rate © 
of sailing, that, when the sun rose, sure 
enough there was an island under their lee, 
distant about a league, though it looked 
much less. But the palm-tree was more 
than twice that distance. Owing to wind 
and current they had made lee-way all 
night, and that tree stood on the most 
westerly point of the island. 

Hazel and Miss Rolleston stood up and 
hurrahed for joy; then fell on their knees 
in silent gratitude. Welch only smiled. 

The breeze had freshened, and, though 
there were no great waves at sea, yet 
breakers, formidable to such a craft as 
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theirs, were seen foaming over long dis- 
jointed reefs ahead, that grinned black and 
dangerous here and there. 

They then consulted Welch, and he told 
them they must tack directly, and make a 
circuit of the island; he had to show them 
how to tack; and, the sea rising, they got 
thoroughly wetted, and Miss Rolleston ra- 
ther frightened; for here was a peril they 
had wonderfully escaped hitherto. 

However, before eleven o’clock, they had 
stood out to sea, and coasted the whole 
south side of the island. They then put 
the boat before the wind, and soon ran past 
the east coast, which was very narrow—in 
fact, a sort of bluff-head—and got on the 
north side of the island. Here the water 
was comparatively smooth, and the air 
warm and balmy. They ranged along the 
coast at about a mile’s distance, looking 
out fora good landing. 

Here was no longer an unbroken line of 
cliffs, but an undulating coast, with bulg- 
ing rocks, and lines of reef. After a mile 
or two of that the coast ran out seaward, 
and they passed close to a most extraordi- 
nary phenomenon of vegetation. Great 
tangled woods crowned the shore and the 
landward slopes, and their grand foliage 
seemed to flow over into the sea; for here 
was a broad rocky flat, intersected with a 
thousand little channels of the sea; and the 
thousand little islets so formed were crowd- 
ed, covered and hidden with luxuriant veg- 
etation. Huge succulent leaves of the 
richest hue hung over the water, and some 


of the most adventurous showed, by the | 


crystals that sparkled on their green sur- 
face, that the waves had actually been 
kissing them at high tide. This ceased, 
and they passed under a cliff, wooded nearly 
to the point. 

This cliff was broad and irregular, and 
in one of its cavities a cascade of pure fresh 
water came sparkling, leaping and tumb- 
ling down to the foot of the rock. There 
it had formed a great basin of water, cool, 
deep, transparent, which trickled over on 
to a tongue of pink sand and went in two 
crystal gutters to the sea. 

Great and keen was the rapture this 
sight caused our poor parched voyagers; 
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and eager their desire to land at once, if 
possible, and plunge their burning lips, 
and swelling throats, and fevered hands 
into that heavenly liquid; but the next 
moment they were diverted from that pur- 
pose by the scene that burst on them. 

This wooded cliff, with its wonderful cas- 
cade, was the very gate of paradise. They 
passed it, and in one moment were in a 
bay—a sudden bay, wonderfully deep for 
its extent, and sheltered on three sides. 
Broad sands with rainbow tints, all spark- 
ling, and dotted with birds, some white as 
snow, some gorgeous. A peaceful sea of 
exquisite blue kissing these lovely sands 
with myriad dimples; and, from the land 
side, soft emerald slopes, embroidered with 
silver threads of water, came to the very 
edge of the sands. So that, from all those 
glorious hues, that flecked the prismatic 
and sparkling sands, the eye of the voy- 
agers passed at once to the vivid, yet sweet 
and soothing green of Nature; and over 
this paradise the breeze they could no 
longer feel wafted spicy but delicate odors 
from unseen trees. 

Even Welch raised himself in the boat, 
and sniffed the heavenly air, and smiled 
at the heavenly spot. “ Here’s a blessed 
haven!” said he. “Down sail, and row 
her ashore.” 
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THEY rowed more than a mile, so deep 
was the glorious bay; and then their oars 
struck the ground. But Hazel with the 
boat-hook propelled the boat gently over the 
pellucid water, that now seemed too shal- 
low to float a canoe; and at last looked like 
the mere varnish of that picture, the pris- 
matic sands below; yet still the little craft 
elided over it, till it gently grazed the soft 
sand and was stationary. So _ placidly 
ended that terrible voyage. 

Mr. Hazel and Miss Rolleston were on 
shore in a moment, and it was all they 
could do not to fall upon the land and 
kiss it. 
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Never had the sea disgorged upon that 
fairy isle such ghastly specters. They 
looked, uot like people about to die; but 
that had died, and been buried, and just 
come out of their graves to land on that 
blissful shore. Weshould have started back 
with horror; but the birds of that virgin 
isle merely stepped out of their way, and 
did not fly. 

They had landed in paradise. 

Even Welch yielded to that universal 
longing men have to embrace the land after 
perils at sea, and was putting his leg slowly 
over the gunwale, when Hazel came back 
to his assistance. He got ashore, but was 
contented to sit down with his eyes on the 
dimpled sea and the boat, waiting quietly 
till the tide should float his friend to his 
feet again. 

The sea-birds walked quietly about him, 
and minded him not. 

Miss Rolleston ascended a green slope 
very slowly, for her limbs were cramped, 
and was lost to view. 
~ Hazel now went up the beach, and took 
& more minute survey of the neighborhood. 

The west side of the bay was varied. 
Half of it presented the soft character that 
marked the bay in general; but a portion 
of it was rocky, though streaked with veg- 
etation, and this part was intersected by 
narrow clefts, into which, in some rare tem- 
pests and high tides combined, tongues of 
the sea had entered, licking the sides of the 
gullies smooth; and these occasional visits 
were marked by the sand and broken shells 
and other débris the tempestuous and en- 
croaching sea had left behind. 

The true high-water mark was several 
feet lower than these débris, and was 
clearly marked. On the land above the 
cliffs he found a tangled jungle of tropical 
shrubs, into which he did not penetrate, 
but skirted it, and, walking eastward, 
came out upon a delicious down or grassy 
slope, that faced the center of the bay. It 
was a gentleman’s lawn of a thousand 
acres, with an extremely gentle slope from 
the center of the island down to the sea. 

A river flowing from some distant source 
ran eastward through this down, but at its 
verge, and almost encircled it. Hazel tra- 


versed the lawn until this river, taking a 
sudden turn toward the sea, intercepted 
him ata spot which he immediately fixed 
on as Helen Rolleston’s future residence. 

Four short, thick, umbrageous trees stood 
close to the stream on this side, and on the 
eastern side was a grove of gigantic palm- 
trees, at whose very ankles the river ran. 
Indeed, it had undermined one of these 
palm-trees, and that giant at this moment 
lay all across the stream, leaving a gap 
through which Hazel’s eye could pierce to 
a great depth among those grand columns; 
for they stood wide apart, and there was 
not a vestige of brushwood, jungle, or even 
grass below their enormous crowns. He 
christened the place St. Helen’s on the 
spot. 

He now dipped his baler into the stream 
and found it pure and tolerably cool. 

He followed the bend of the stream; it 
evaded the slope and took him by its own 
milder descent to thesands. Over these it 
flowed smooth as glass into the sea. 

Hazel ran to Welch to tell him all he had 
discovered, and to give him his first water 
from the island. 

He found a roan-colored pigeon, with a 
purplish neck, perched on the sick man’s 
foot. ‘The bird shone like a rainbow, and 
cocked a saucy eye at Hazel, and flew up 
into the air a few yards, but it soon ap- 
peared that fear had little to do with this 
movement; for, after an airy circle or two, 
he fanned Hazel’s cheek with his fast-flap- 
ping wings, and lighted on the very edge 
of the baler, and was for sipping. 

“Oh, look here, Welch!’ cried Hazel, in 
an ecstasy of delight. 

“ Ay, sir,” said he. “Poor things, they 
hain’t a found us out yet.” 

The talking puzzled the bird, if it did 
not alarm him, and he flew up to the near- 
est tree, and, perching there, inspected 
these new and noisy bipeds at his leisure. 

Hazel now laid his hand on Welch’s 
shoulder and reminded him gently they 
had a sad duty to perform, which could not 
be postponed. 

“Right you are, sir,” said Welch, “and 
very kind of you to let me have my way ~ 
with him. Poor Sam!” 
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“T have found a place,” said Hazel, in a 
low voice. “We can take the boat close 
to it. But where is Miss Rolleston?” 

“Oh, she is not far off; she was here 
just now, and brought me this here little 
cocoa-nut, and patted me on the back, she 
did, then off again on acruise. Bless her 
little heart!” 

Hazel and Welch then got into the boat, 
and pushed off without much difficulty, 
and punted across the bay to one of those 
clefts we have indicated. It was now near- 
ly high water, and they moored the boat 
close under the cleft Hazel had selected. 

Then they both got out and went up to 
the extremity of the cleft, and there, with 
the ax and with pieces of wood, they 
scraped out a resting-place for Cooper. 
This was light work; for it was all stones, 
shells, fragments of coral and dried sea- 
weed lying loosely together. But now 
came a hard task in which Welch could 
not assist. Hazel unshipped a thwart and 
laid the body on it. Then bya great effort 
staggered with the burden up to the grave 
and deposited it. He was exhausted by 
the exertion, and had to sit down panting 
for some time. As soon as he was recov- 
ered, he told Welch to stand at the head 
of the grave, and he stood at the foot, 
bareheaded, and then, from memory, he 
repeated the service of our Church, hardly 
missing or displacing a word. 

This was no tame recital; the scene, the 
circumstances, the very absence of tne 
book, made it tender and solemn. And 
then Welch repeated those beautiful words 
after Hazel; and Hazel let him. And how 
did he repeat them? In such a hearty, 
loving tone as became one who was about 
to follow, and all this but a short leave- 
taking. So uttered, for the living as well 
as the dead, those immortal words had a 
strange significance and beauty. 

And presently a tender, silvery voice 
came down to mingle with the deep and 
solemn tones of the male mourners. It was 
Helen Rolleston. She had watched most 
of their movements unseen herself, and 
now, standing at the edge of the ravine, 
and looking down on them, uttered a soft 
but thrilling amen to every prayer. When 
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it was over, and the men prepared to fill 
in the grave, she spoke to Welch in an 
undertone, and begged leave to pay her 
tribute first; and, with this, she detached 
her apron and held it out to them. Hazel 
easily climbed up to her, and found her 
apron was full of sweet-smelling bark and 
aromatic leaves, whose fragrance filled the 
air. 

“T want you to strew these over his poor 
remains,” she said. “Oh, not common 
earth! He saved our lives. And his last 
words were, ‘I love you, Tom.’ Oh, dear, 
oh, dear, oh, dear!” And with that she 
gave him the apron, and turned her head 
away to hide her tears. 

Hazel blessed her for the thought, which, 
indeed, none but a lady would have had; 
and Welch and he, with the tears in their 
eyes, strewed the spicy leaves first; and 
soon a ridge of shingle neatly bound with 
sea-weed marked the sailor’s grave. 


Hazel’s next anxiety, and that a pressing 
one, was to provide shelter for the delicate 
girland the sick man, whom circumstances 
had placed under his care. He told Miss 
Rolleston Welch and he were going to 
cross the bay again, and would she be good 
enough to meet them at the bend of the 
river where she would find four trees? She 
nodded her head and took that road ac- 
cordingly. Hazel rowed eastward across 
the bay, and, it being now high water, he 
got the boat into the river itself near the 
edge of the shore, and, as this river had 
worn a channel, he contrived with the boat- 
hook to propel the boat up the stream, to 
an angle in the bank within forty yards of 
the four trees. He could get no farther, 
the stream being now not only shallow, but 
blocked here and there with great and 
rough fragments of stone. Hazel pushed 
the boat into the angle out of the current, 
and moored her fast. He and Welch then 
got ashore, and Miss Rolleston was stand- 
ing at the four trees. He went to her and 
said enthusiastically, “This is to be your 
house. Is it not a beautiful site?” 

“Yes, it is a beautiful site, but—forgive 
me—I really don’t see the house,”’ was her 
reply. 
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“But you see the framework.” 

Helen looked all about, and then said, 
ruefully, “Isuppose [am blind, sir, or else 
you are dreaming, for I see nothing at all.” 

“Why, here’s a roof ready made, and 
the frame of a wall. We have only to 
wattle a screen between these four up- 
rights.” 

“Only to wattle a screen! 
know what wattling a screen is. 
does?” 

“Why, you get some of the canes that 
grow a little farther up the river, and a 
certain long wiry grass I have marked 
down, and then you fix and weave till you 
make a screen from tree to tree; this could 
be patched with wet clay; 1 know where 
there is plenty of that. Meantime see what 
is done to our hands. The crown of this 
great palm-tree lies at the southern aper- 
ture of your house, and blocks it entirely 
up. That will keep off the only cold wind, 
the south wind, from you to-night. Then 
look at these long, spiky leaves interlaced 
over your head. (These trees are screw 
pines.) There is a roof ready made. You 
must have another roof underneath that, 
but it will do for a day or two.” 

“But you will wattle the screen directly,” 
said Helen. “Begin at once, please. | am 
anxious to see a screen wattled.” 

“Well,” said Welch, who had joined 
them, “landsmen are queer folk, the best 
of ’em. Why, miss, it would take him a 
week to screen you with rushes and reeds, 
and them sort of weeds; and I’d do it in 
half an hour, if I was the Tom Welch I 
used to be. Why, there’s spare canvas 
enough in the boat to go between these four 
trees breast high, and then there’s the fore- 
sel besides; the mainsel is all you and me 
shall want, sir.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Miss Rolleston, 
“T will not be sheltered at the expense of 
my friends.” 

“Welch, you are a trump,” said Hazel, 
and ran off for the spare canvas. He 
brought it and the carpenter’s basket of 
tools. They went to work, and Miss Rol- 
leston insisted on taking part in it. Wind- 
ing her so disposed, Hazel said that they 
had better divide their labors, since the 
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time was short. Accordingly he took the 
ax and chopped off a great many scales of 
the palm-tree, and lighted a great fire be- 
tween the trees, while the other two worked 
on the canvas. 

“This is to dry the soil as well as cook 
our provisions,” said he; “and now I must 
go and find food. Is there anything you 
fancy?” He turned his head from the fire 
he was lighting and addressed this ques- 
tion both to Welch and Miss Rolleston. 

Miss Rolleston stared at this question, 
then smiled, and, in the true spirit of a 
lady, said, “I think I should like a good 
large cocoa-nut, if you can find one.” She 
felt sure there was no other eatable thing 
in the whole island. 

“T wants a cabbage,” said Welch, ina 
loud voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Welch, we are not at home,” 
said Miss Rolleston, blushing at the pre- 
posterous demand. 

“No, miss, in Capericorn. Whereby 
we shan’t have to pay nothing for this here 
cabbage. Ill tell ye, miss: when a sailor 
comes ashore he always goes in for green 
vegetables, for why, he has eaten so much 
junk and biscuit, nature sings out for 
greens. Me and my shipmates was paid 
off at Portsmouth last year, and six of us 
agreed to dine together and each order his 
dish. Blest if six boiled legs of mutton did 
not come up smoking hot: three was with 
cabbage, and three with turmots. Mine 
was with turmots. But then I don’t ask, 
so nigh the Line. Don’t ye go to think, 
because I’m sick, and the lady and you is 
so kind to me, and to him that is a waiting 
outside them there shoals for me, as I’m 
onreasonable; turmots I wish you both, 
and plenty of ’em, when some whaler gets 
driven out of her course and picks you up, 
and carries you into northern latitudes 
where turmots grow; but cabbage is my 
right, cabbage is my due, being paid off 
in a manner; for the shp is foundered and 
I’m ashore. Cabbage I ask for, as a sea- 
man that has done his duty, and a man 
that won’t live to eat many more of ’em; 
and” (losing his temper), “if you are the 
man I take you for, you’ll run and fetch 
me a cabbage fresh from the tree” (recov- 
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ering his temper). “I know I didn’t ought 
toaxa parson to shin up a tree for me; but, 
Lord bless you, there ain’t no sarcy little 
boys a looking on, and here’s a poor fellow 
mostly dying for it.” 

Miss Rolleston looked at Mr. Hazel with 
alarm in every feature; and whispered, 
“ Cabbage from the tree. Is he wandering!” 

Hazel smiled. “No,” said he. “ He has 
picked up a fable of these seas, that there 
is a tree which grows cabbages.” 

Welch heard him and said, with due 
warmth, “Of course there is a tree on all 
these islands that grows cabbages; that 
was known a hundred years before you 
was born, and shipmates of mine have 
eaten them.” 

“Hxcuse me, what those old admirals 
and buccaneers, that set the legend afloat, 
were so absurd as to call a cabbage, and 
your shipmates may have eaten for one, 
is nothing on earth but the last year’s 
growth of the palm-tree.” 

“Palm-tree be !’ said Welch; and 
thereupon ensued a hot argument, which 
Helen’s good sense cut short. 

“Mr. Hazel,” said she, “can you by any 
possibility get our poor friend the thing he 
wants?” 

“Oh, that is quite within the bounds of 
possibility,” said Hazel dryly. 

“Well, then, suppose you begin by get- 
ting him the thing. Then I will boil the 
thing, and he will eat the thing; and after 
all that it will be time to argue about the 
name we shall give to the thing.” 

The good sense of this struck Mr. Hazel 
forcibly. He started off at once, armed 
with the ax, and a net bag Welch had made 
since he became unfit for heavy labor. He 
called back to them as he went to put the 
pots on. 

Welch and Miss Rolleston complied; and 
then the sailor showed the lady how to sew 
sailor-wise, driving the large needle with 
the palm of the hand, guarded by a piece 
of leather. They had nailed two breadths 
of canvas to the trees on the north and west 
sides and run the breadths rapidly together ; 
and the water was boiling and bubbling in 
the balers, when Miss Rolleston uttered a 
scream, for Hazel came running over the 
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prostrate palm-tree as if it was a proper 
bridge, and lighted in the midst of them. 

“Lot one,” said he cheerfully, and pro- 
duced from his net some limes, two cocoa- 
nuts, and a land-turtle; from this last 
esculent Miss Rolleston withdrew with 
undisguised horror, and it was in vain 
he assured her it was a great delicacy. 

“No matter. It isa reptile. Oh, please 
send it away.” 

“The Queen of the Island reprieves you,” 
said he, and put down the terrapin, which 
went off very leisurely for a reprieved rep- 
tile. 

Then Hazel produced a fine bream, which 
he had found struggling ina rock-pool, the 
tide having turned, and three sea crayfish, 
bigger than any lobster. Hechopped their 
heads off outside, and threw their tails into 
the pots; he stuck a piece of pointed wood 
through the bream, and gave it to Welch 
to toast; but Welch waved it aside. 

“T see no cabbage,” said he, grimly. 

“Oh, I forgot. But that is soon found,” 
said Hazel. “Here, give me the fish, and 
you take the saw, and examine the head 
of the palm-tree, which lies at Miss Rol- 
leston’s door. Saw away the succulent part 
of last year’s growth, and bring it here.” 

Welch got up slowly. 

“Tll go with you, Mr. Welch,” said 
Miss Rolleston. 

She will not be alone with me for a mo- 
ment, if she can help it, thought Hazel, 
and sat moody by the fire. But he shook 
off his sadness, and forced on a cheerful 
look the moment they came back. They 
brought with them a vegetable very like 
the heart of a cabbage, only longer and 
whiter. 

“There,” said Welch, “what d’ye call 
that?” 

“The last year’s growth of the palm,” 
said Hazel calmly. 

This vegetable was cut in two and put 
into the pots. 

“There, take the toasting-fork again,” 
said Hazel to Welch, and drew out from 
his net three huge scallop shells. “Soup- 
plates,” said he, and washed them in the 
running stream, then put them before the 
fire to dry. 
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While the fish and vegetable were cook- 
ing, he went and cut off some of the leafy, 
pinnated branches of the palm-tree, and 
fastened them horizontally above the strips 
of canvas. Each palm-branch traversed a 
whole side of the bower. This closed the 
northern and western sides. 

On the southern side, the prostrate palm- 
tree, on striking the ground, had so crushed 
its boughs and leaves together as to make 
a thick wall of foliage. 

Then he took to making forks; and 
primitive ones they were. He selected a 
bough the size of a thick walking-stick; 
sawed it off the tree; sawed a piece six 
inches long off it, peeled that, split it in 
four, and, with his knife, gave each piece 
three points, by merely tapering off and 
serrating one end; and so he made a fork 
a minute. Then he brought all the rugs 
and things from the boat, and the ground 
being now thoroughly dried by the fire, 
placed them for seats; gave each person 
a large leaf for a plate, besides a scallop- 
shell; and served out supper. It was eaten 
with rare appetite; the palm-tree vegetable 
in particular was delicious, tasting between 
a cabbage and a cocoa-nut. 

When they had supped, Hazel removed 
the plates and went to the boat. He re- 
turned, dragging the fore-mast and fore- 
sail, which were small, and called Welch 
out. They agreed to rig the mainsail tar- 
paulin-wise and sleep in the boat. Ac- 
cordingly they made themselves very busy 
screening the east side of Miss Rolleston’s 
new abode with the foresail, and fastened a 
loop and drove a nail into the tree, and 
looped the sail to it, then suddenly bade 
her good-night in cheerful tones, and were 
gone in a moment, leaving her to her re- 
pose, as they imagined. Hazel, in partic- 
ular, having used all his ingenuity to se- 
cure her personal comfort, was now too 
bent on showing her the most delicate re- 
spect and forbearance to think of anything 
else. But, justly counting on the delicacy, 
he had forgotten the timidity of her sex, 
and her first night in the island was a ter- 
ribly trying one. 

Thrice she opened her mouth to call 
Welch and Hazel back, but could not. 
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Yet, when their footsteps were out of hear- 
ing, she would have given the world to 
have them between her and the perils with 
which she felt herself surrounded. 

Tigers; Snakes; Scorpions; Savages! 
what would become of her during the long 
night? 

She sat and cowered before the hot em- 
bers. She listened to what seemed the 
angry roar of the sea. What with the 
stillness of the night and her sharpened 
senses she heard it all round the island: she 
seemed environed with peril, and yet sur- 
rounded by desolatin. No one at hand to 
save her in time from a wild beast. No 
one anywhere near except a sick sailor and 
one she would almost rather die than call 
singly to her aid, for he had once told her 
he loved her. 

“Oh, papa! Oh, Arthur!” she cried, 
“are you praying for your poor Helen?” 
Then she weptand prayed; and half nerved 
herself to bear the worst. Finally, her 
vague fears completely overmastered her. 
Then she had recourse to a stratagem that 
belongs to her sex—she hid herself from 
the danger, and the danger from her; she 
covered herself face and all, and so lay 
trembling, and longing for the day. 

At the first streak of dawn she fled from 
her place of torture, and after plunging her 
face and hands in the river, which did her 
a world of good, she went off and entered 
the jungle, and searched it closely, so faras 
she could penetrate it. Soon she heard 
“Miss Rolleston” called in anxious tones. 
Butshe tossed her little head and revenged 
herself for her night of agony by not re- 
plying. 

However, Nature took her in hand; im- 
perious hunger drew her back to her late 
place of torture; and there she found a 
fire, and Hazel cooking cray-fish. She ate 
the crayfish heartily, and drank cocoa-nut 
milk out of half a cocoa-nut, which the 
ingenious Hazel had already sawn, polished 
and mounted for her. 

After that, Hazel’s whole day was occu- 
pied in stripping a tree that stood on the 
high western promontory of the bay, and 
building up the materials of a bonfire a few 
yards from it, that, if any whaler should 
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stray that way, they might not be at a loss 
for means to attract her attention. 

Welch was very ill all day, and Miss 
Rolleston nursed him. He got about to- 
ward evening, and Miss Rolleston asked 
him, rather timidly, if he could put her up 
a bell-rope. 

“Why, yes, miss,” said Welch, “that is 
easy enough; but I don’t see no bell.” 

Oh, she did not want a bell—she only 
wanted a bell-rope. 

Hazel came up during this conversation, 
and she then gave her reason. 

“ Because, then, if Mr. Welch is ill in the 
night, and wants me, I could come to him. 
Or—” finding herself getting near the real 
reason she stopped short. 

“Or what?” inquired Hazel, eagerly. 

She replied to Welch. “When tigers 
and Things come to me, I can let you 
know, Mr. Welch, if you have any curi- 
osity about the result of their visit.” 

“Tigers!” said Hazel, in answer to this 
side slap; “there are no tigers here; no 
large animals of prey exist in the Pacific.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Ttisnotorious. Naturalists are agreed.” 

“But I am not. I heard noises all 
night. And little I expected that anything 
of me would be left this morning, except, 
perhaps, my back hair. Mr. Welch, you 
are clever at rigging things—that is what 
you call it—and so please rig me a bell- 
rope, then I[ shall not be eaten alive with- 
out creating some /zttle disturbance.” 

“Tl do it, miss,” said Welch, “this 
very night.” 

Hazel said nothing, but pondered. <Ac- 
cordingly, that very evening a piece of 
stout twine, with a stone at the end of it, 
hung down from the roof of Helen’s house; 
and this twine clove the air until it reached 
a ring upon the mainmast of the cutter; 
thence it descended, and was to be made 
fast to something or somebody. The young 
lady inquired no further. The very sight 
of this bell-rope was a great comfort to her; 
it reunited her to civilized life. 

That night she lay down, and quaked 
considerably less. Yet she woke several 
times; and an hour before daylight she 
heard distinctly a noise that made her 
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flesh creep. It was like the snoring of 
some great animals. This horrible sound 
was faint and distant; but she heard it 
between the roll of the waves, and that 
showed it was not the sea roaring; she hid 
herself in her rugs, and cowered till day- 
break. A score of times she was minded 
to pull her bell-rope; but always a woman- 
ly feeling, strong as her love of life, with- 
held her. “ Time to pull that bell-rope when 
the danger was present or imminent,” she 
thought to herself. “The Thing will come 
smelling about before it attacks me, and 
then I will pull the bell;” and so she 
passed an hour of agony. 

Next morning, at daybreak, Hazel met 
her just issuing from her hut, and pointing 
to his net told her he was going to forage; 
and would she be good enough to make the 
fire and have boiling water ready? he was 
sorry to trouble her; but poor Welch was 
worse this morning. Miss Rolleston cut 
short his excuses. “Pray do not take me 
for a child; of course I will light the fire, 
and boil the water. Only I have no Luci- 
fer matches.” 

“Here are two,” said he. “I carry the 
box wrapped in oil-skin. For if anything 
happen to them, Heaven help us.” 

He crossed the prostrate palm-tree, and 
dived into the wood. It was a large beau- 
tiful wood, and, except at the western edge, 
the trees were all of the palm-tree genus, 
but contained several species, including the 
cocoa-nut tree. The turf ran under these 
trees for about forty yards and then died 
gradually away under the same thick shade 
which destroyed all other vegetation in 
this wood, and made it so easy to see and 
travel. 

He gathered a few cocoa-nuts that had 
burst out of their ripe pods and fallen to 
the ground; and ran on till he reached a 
belt of trees and shrubs, that bounded the 
palm forest. Here his progress was no 
longer easy. But he found trees covered 
with a small fruit resembling quinces in 
every particular of look, taste and smell, 
and that made him persevere, since it was 
most important to learn the useful prod- 
ucts of the island. Presently he burst 
through some brushwood into a swampy 
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bottom surrounded by low trees, and in- 
stantly a dozen large birds of the Osprey 
kind rose flapping into the air like wind- 
mills rising. He was quite startled by the 
whirring and flapping, and not a little 
amazed at the appearance of the place. 
Here was a very charnel-house; so thick 
lay the shells, skeletons and loose bones of 
fish. Here too he found three terrapin 
killed but not eaten, and also some fish, 
more or less pecked. “Aha! my worthy 
executioners, much obliged,” said he. 
“You have saved me that job.” And into 
the bag went the terrapin, and two plump 
fish but slightly mutilated. Before he had 
gone many yards, back came the sailing 
wings, and the birds settled again before 
his eyes. The rest of the low wood was 
but thin, and he soon emerged upon the 
open country; but it was most unpromis- 
ing; and fitter for geese than men. A vast 
sedgy swamp with water in the middle, 
thin fringes of great fern-trees, and here 
and there a disconsolate tree like a weep- 
ing-willow, and at the end of this lake and 
swamp, which all together formed a tri- 
angle, was a barren hill without a blade of 
vegetation on it, and a sort of jagged sum- 
mit, volcanic! Hazel did not at all like the 
look of. 

Somewhat dismayed at finding so large 
a slice of the island worthless, he returned 
through the wood, guiding himself due 
west by his pocket-compass, and so got 
down to the shore, where he found scallops 
and cray-fish in incredible abundance. Lit- 
erally, he had only to go into the water. and 
gather them. But “enough” is as good as 
“a feast.” He ran to the pots with his 
miscellaneous bag, and was not received 
according to his deserts. Miss Rolleston 
told him, a little severely, the water had 
been boiling along time. Then he produced 
his provender, by way of excuse. 

“Tortoises again!” said she, and shud- 
dered visibly. 

But the quinces and cocoa-nuts were 
graciously received. Welch, however, cried 
out for cabbage. 

“What am Ito do?” said Hazel. 
every such cabbage a king must die.” 

“Goodness me! ” 


“For 
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“A monarch of the grove.” 

“Oh, a King Log. Why, then down 
with them all, of course; sooner than 
dear Mr. Welch shall go without his cab- 
bage.” 3 

He cast a look of admiration on her, 
which she avoided, and very soon his ax 
was heard ringing in the wood hard by. 
Then came a loud crash. Then another. 
Hazel came running with the cabbage and 
a cocoa-pod. “There,” said he, “and 
there are a hundred more about. While 
you cook that for Welch I will store them.” 
Accordingly he returned to the wood with 
his net, and soon came back with five pods 
in it, each as big as a large pumpkin. 

He chucked these one at a time across 
the river, and then went for more. It took 
him all the afternoon to get all the pods 
across the river. He was obliged to sit 
down and rest. 

But a suggestion of Helen’s soon set him 
to work again. 

“You were kind enough to say you 
would store these forme. Could you not 
store them so as to wall out those terrible 
beasts with them?” 

“What terrible beasts?” 

“That roar so all night, and don’t eat 
us, only because they have not found out 
we are here yet. But they will.” 

“T deny their existence,” said Hazel. 
“But Pll wall them out all the same,” 
said he. 

“Pray do,” said Helen. “Wall them 
out first, and disprove them afterward; I 
shall be better able to believe they don’t 
exist when they are well walled out— 
much.” 

Hazel went to work, and with her as- 
sistance laid cocoa-pods two wide and 
three deep, outside the northern and west- 
ern sides of her leafy bower, and he prom- 
ised to complete the walls by the same 
means in two days more. 

They all then supped together, and, to 
oblige him, she ate a little of the terrapin, 
and, when they parted for the night, she 
thanked him, and said, with a deep blush, 
“You have been a good friend to me—of 
late.” 

He colored high, and his eyes sparkled 
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with delight; and she noticed, and almost 
wished she had kept her gratitude to her- 
self. 

That night, what with her bell-rope and 
her little bit of a wall, she was somewhat 
less timorous, and went to sleep early. 

But even in sleep she was watchful, and 
she was awakened by a slight sound in the 
neighborhood of the boat. 

She lay watching, but did not stir. 

Presently she heard a footstep. 

With a stifled ery she bounded up, and 
her first impulse was to rush out of the 
tent. But she conquered this, and, gliding 
to the south side of her bower, she peered 
through the palm-leaves, and the first 
thing she saw was the figure of a man 
standing between her and the boat. 

She drew her breath hard. The outline 
of the man wassomewhat indistinct. But 
it was not a savage. The man was clothed ; 
and his stature betrayed him. 

He stood still for some time. “He is 
- listening to see if I am awake,” said Helen 
to herself. 

The figure moved toward her bower. 

Then all in a moment she became an- 
other woman. She did not rely on her bell- 
rope; she felt it was fast to nothing that 
could help her. She looked round for no 
weapon; she trusted to herself. She drew 
herself hastily up, and folded her arms; 
her bosom panted, but her cheek never 
paled. Her modesty was alarmed; her 
blood was up, and life or death were noth- 
ing to her. 

The footsteps came nearer; they stopped 
at her door; they went north; they came 
back south. They kept her in this high- 
wrought attitude for half an hour. Then 
they retired softly; and, when they were 
gone, she gave way and fell on her knees 
and began to cry hysterically. Then she 
got calmer, and then she wondered and 
puzzled herself; but she slept no more that 
night. 

In the morning she found that the fire 
was lighted on a sort of shelf close to the 
boat. Mr. Hazel had cut the shelf and 
_ lighted the fire there for Welch’s sake, who 
had complained of cold in the night. 

While Hazel was gone for the crayfish, 
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Welch asked Helen to go for her prayer- 
book. She brought it directly, and turned 
the leaves to find the prayers for the sick. 
But she wag soon undeceived as to his 
intention. 

“Sam had it wrote down how the Pros- 
erpine was foundered, and I should like 
to lie alongside my messmate on that there 
paper, as well as in t’other place” (mean- 
ing the grave). “Begin as Sam did, that 
this is my last word.” 

“Oh, I hope not. Oh, Mr. Welch, pray 
do not leave me!” 

“Well, well then, never mind that; but 
just put down as J heard Sam; and his 
dying words, that the parson took down, 
were the truth.” 

“TI have written that.” 

“And that the two holes was on her 
port-side, and seven foot from her starn- 
post; and J say them very augers that is 
in our cutter made them holes. Set down 
that.” 

“Tt is down.” 

“Then I’ll put my mark under it; and 
you are my witness.” 

Helen, anxious to please him in every- 
thing, showed him where to put his mark. 

He did so; and she signed her name as 
his witness. 

“And now, Mr. Welch,” said she, “do 
not you fret about the lossof the ship; you 
should rather think how good Providence 
has been to us in saving us three out of so 
many that sailed in that poor ship. That 
Wylie was a wicked man; but he is 
drowned, or starved, no doubt, and there 
is anend of him. You are alive, and we 
are all three to see Old England again. 
But to live, you must eat; and so now do 
pray make a good breakfast to-day. Tell 
me what you can fancy. A cabbage?” 

“What, you own it is a cabbage?” 

“Of course I do,” said Helen, coaxing. 
“You must excuse Mr. Hazel; these learn- 
ed men are so crotchety in some things, 
and go by books; but you and I go by our 
senses, and to us a cabbage is a cabbage, 
grow where it will. Will you have one?” 

“No, miss, not this morning. What I 
wants this morning very bad, indeed, it is 
—I wantsa drink made of the sweet-smell- 
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ing leaves, like as you strewed over my 
messmate—the Lord in heaven bless you 
for it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Welch, that is a curious fancy ; 
but you shall not ask me twice for any- 
thing; the jungle is full of them, and [ll 
fetch you some in five minutes. So you 
must boil the water.” 

She scudded away to the jungle, and 
soon returned with some aromatic leaves. 
While they were infusing, Hazel came up, 
and, on being informed of Welch’s fancy, 
made no opposition; but, on the contrary, 
said that such men had sometimes very 
happy inspirations. He tasted it, however, 
and said the smell was the best part of it, 
in his opinion. He then putit aside to cool 
for the sick man’s use. 

They ate their usual breakfast, and then 
Welch sipped his spiced tea, as he called 
it. Morning and afternoon he drank copious 
draughts of it, and seemed to get suddenly 
better, and ‘told them not to hang about 
him any longer; but go to their work: he 
was all right now. 

To humor him they went off in different 
directions; Hazel with his ax to level cocoa- 
nut trees, and Helen to search for fruits in 
the jungle. 

She came back in about an hour, very 
proud of some pods she had found with 
nutmegs inside them. She ran to Welch. 
He was not in the boat. She saw his waist- 
coat, however, folded and lying on the 
thwart; so she knew he could not be far off 
and concluded he was in her bower. But 
he was not there; and she called to Mr. 
Hazel. He came to the side of the river 
laden with cocoa-nuts. 

“Is he with you?” said Helen. 

“Who? Welch? No.” 

“Well, then, he is not here. 
something is the matter.” 

Hazel came across directly. And they 
both began to run anxiously to every part 
whence they could command a view to 
any distance. 

They could not see him anywhere, and 
met with blank faces at the bower. 

Then Helen made a discovery. 

This very day, while hanging about the 
place, Hazel had torn up from the edge of 


Oh, dear! 
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the river an old trunk, whose roots had 
been loosened by the water washing away 
the earth that held them, and this stump 
he had set up in her bower for a table, 
after sawing the roots down into legs. 
Well, on the smooth part of this table lay 
a little pile of money, a ring with a large 
pearl in it, and two gold ear-rings Helen 
had often noticed in Welch’s ears. 

She pointed at these and turned pale. 
Then, suddenly waving her hand to Hazel 
to follow her, she darted out of the bower, 
and, in a moment, she was at the boat. 

There she found, beside his waistcoat, 
his knife, and a little pile of money, placed 
carefully on the thwart; and, underneath 
it, his jacket rolled up, and his shoes and 
sailor’s cap, all put neatly and in order. 

Hazel found her looking at them. He 
began to have vague misgivings. “ What 
does this mean?” he said faintly. 

“*What does it mean!’” cried Helen, in 
agony. “Don’t you see? A Legacy! The 
poor thing has divided his little all. Oh, 
my heart! What has become of him?” 
Then, with one of those inspirations her 
sex have, she cried, “ Ah! Cooper’s grave!” 

Hazel, though not so quick as she was, 
caught her meaning: at a word, and flew 
down the slope to the seashore. The tide 
was out. <A long irregular track of foot- 
steps indented the sand. He stopped a 
moment and looked at them. They pointed 
toward that cleft where. the grave was. He 
followed them all across the sand. They 
entered the cleft, and did not return. Full 
of heavy foreboding he rushed into the 
cleft. 


Yes; his arms hanging on each side of’ 


the grave, and his cheek laid gently on it, 
there lay Tom Welch, wlth a loving smile 
on his dead face. Only a man; yet faith- 
ful as a dog. 

Hazel went back slowly, and crying. Of 
all men living, he could best appreciate 
Fidelity and mourn its fate. 

But, as he drew near Helen, he dried his 
eyes; for it was his duty to comfort her. 

She had at first endeavored to follow him; 
but after a few steps her knees smote to- 
gether, and she was fain to sit down on the 
grassy slope that overlooked the sea. 
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The sun was setting huge and red over 
that vast and peaceful sea. 

She put her hands to her head, and, sick 
at heart, looked heavily at that glorious 
and peaceful sight. Hazel came up to her. 
She looked at his face, and that look was 
enough for her. She rocked herself gently 
to and fro. 

“Yes,” said he, in a broken voice. 
was there—quite dead.” 

He sat gently down by her side, and 
looked at that setting sun and illimitable 
ocean, and his heart felt deadly sad. “He 
is gone—and we are alone—on this island.” 

The man said this in one sense only. But 
the woman heard it in more than one. 

ALONE ! . 

She glanced timidly round at him, and, 
without rising, edged a little away from 
him, and wept in silence. 


“ He 
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AFTER a long silence, Hazel asked her 
in a low voice if she could be there in half 
an hour. She said yes, in the same tone, 
but without turning her head. On reach- 
ing the graves, she found that Hazel had 
spared her a sad sight; nothing remained 
but to perform the service. When it was 
over she went slowly away in deep distress 
on more accounts than one. In due course 
Hazel came to her bower, but she was not 
there. Then he lighted the fire, and pre- 
pared everything for supper; and he was 
so busy, and her foot so light, he did not 
hear her come. But by and by, lifting his 
head, he saw her looking wistfully at him, 
as if she would read his soul in his mi- 
nutest actions. He started and brightened 
all over with pleasure at the sudden sight 
of her, and said eagerly, “ Your supper is 
quite ready.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said she, sadly and 
coldly (she had noted that expression of 
joy), “I have no appetite; do not wait 
for me.” And soon after strolled away 
again. 
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Hazel was dumfounded. 'There was no 
mistaking her manner; it was chilly and 
reserved all of asudden. It wounded him; 
but he behaved like a man. “ What! I 
keep her out of her own house, do I?” said 
he to himself. He started up, took a fish 
out of the pot, wrapped it in a leaf, and 
stalked off to his boat. Then he ate a little 
of the fish, threw the rest away, and went 
down upon the sands, and paced them in 
a sad and bitter mood. 

But the night calmed him, and some 
hours of tranquil thought brought him for- 
titude, patience and a clear understanding. 
He went to his boat, elevated by generous 
and delicate resolutions. Now worthy re- 
solves are tranquilizing, and he slept pro- 
foundly. 

Not so she, whose sudden but very nat- 
ural change of demeanor had hurt him. 
When she returned and found he was gone 
for the night, she began to be alarmed at 
having offended him. 

For this and other reasons she passed 
the night in sore perplexity, and did not 
sleep till morning; and soshe overslept her 
usual time. However, when she was up, 
she determined to find her own breakfast; 
she felt it would not do to be too dependent, 
and on a person of uncertain humor; such 
for the moment she chose to pretend to her- 
self was Hazel. Accordingly she went down 
to the sea to look for crayfish. She found 
abundance. There they lay in the water; 
you had but to stoop and pick them up. 

But alas! they were black, lively, viper- 
ish; she went with no great relish for the 
task to take one up; it wriggled maliciously ; 
she dropped it, and at that very moment, 
by a curious coincidence, remembered she 
was sick and tired of crayfish; she would 
breakfast on fruits. She crossed the sand, 
took off her shoes, and paddled through the 
river, and, having put on her shoes again, 
was about to walk up through some rank 
grass to the big wood, when she heard a 
voice behind her, and it was Mr. Hazel. 
She bit her lip (it was broad daylight now), 
and prepared quietly to discourage this 
excessive assiduity. He came up to her 
panting a little, and, taking off his hat, 
said, with marked respect, “I beg your 
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pardon, Miss Rolleston, but I know you | glad of a hundred yards of light cord, three 


hate reptiles; now there are a few snakes 
in that long grass; not poisonous ones.” 

“Snakes!” cried Helen; “let me get 
home; there—I’ll go without my break- 
fast.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Hazel, ruefully ; 
“why, I have been rather fortunate this 
morning, and it is all ready.” 

“That is a different thing,” said Helen, 
graciously; “you must not have your 
trouble for nothing, I suppose.” 

Directly after breakfast, Hazel took his 
ax and some rope from the boat, and went 
off in a great hurry to the jungle. In half 
an hour orso he returned, dragging a large 
conical shrub, armed with spikes for leaves, 
incredibly dense and prickly. 

“There,” said he, “there’s a vegetable 
porcupine for you. This is your best de- 
fense against that roaring bugbear.”’ 

“That little tree!” said Helen; “the 
tiger would soon jump over that.” 

“Ay, but not over this and sixty more; 
a wall of stilettos. Don’t touch it, 
please.” 

‘He worked very hard all day, and 
brought twelve of these prickly trees to the 
bower by sunset. He was very dissatis- 
fied with his day’s work; seemed quite 
mortified. 

“This comes of beginning at the wrong 
end,” he said; “I went to work like a fool. 
I should have begun by making a cart.” 

“But you can’t do that,” said Helen, 
- soothingly; “no gentleman can make a 
cart.” 

“Oh, surely anybody can make a cart, 
by a little thinking,” said he. 

“T wish,” said Helen, listlessly, “you 
would think of something for me to do; 
I begin to be ashamed of not helping.” 

“Hum! you can plait?” 

“Yes, as far as seven strands.” 

“Then you need never be unemployed. 
We want ropes, and shall want large mats 
for the rainy weather.” 

He went to the place where he had 
warned her of the snakes, and cut a great 
bundle of long silky grass, surprisingly 
tough, yet neither harsh nor juicy; . he 
brought it her, and said he should be very 


ply and five ply. 

She was charmed with the grass, and the 
very next morning she came to breakfast 
with it nicely prepared, and a good deal of 
cord made and hanging round her neck. 
She found some preparations for carpenter’s 
work lying about. 

“Ts that great log for the cart?” said she. 

“Yes! it is a section of a sago-tree.” 

“What, our sago?” 

“The basis. See, in the center it is all 
soft pith.” He got from the boat one of the 
augers that had scuttled the Proserpine, 
and soon turned the pith out. “They pound 
that pith in water, and run it through 
linen; then set the water in the sun to 
evaporate. The sediment is the sago of 
commerce, and sad insipid stuff it is.” 

“Oh, please don’t call anything names 
one has eaten in England,” said Helen, 
sorrowfully.. 

After a hasty meal, she and Mr.. Hazel 
worked for a wager. Her taper fingers 
went like the wind, and though she watched 
him, and asked questions, she never stopped 
plaiting. Mr. Hazel was no carpenter, he 
was merely Brains spurred by Necessity. 
He went to work and sawed off four short 
disks of the sago-log. 


“Now what are those, pray?” asked 
Helen. 
“The wheels—primeval wheels. And 


here are the linchpins, made of hard wood; 
I wattled them at odd times.” 

He then produced two young lime-trees 
he had rooted up that morning, and sawed 
them into poles ina minute. Then he bored 
two holes in each pole, about four inches 
from either extremity, and fitted his linch- 
pins; then he drew out his linchpins, passed 
each pole first through one disk, and then 
through another, and fastened his linch- 
pins. Then he ran to the boat, and came 
back with the stern and midship thwarts. 
He drilled with his center-bit three rows of 
holes in these, two inches from the edge. 
And now Helen’s work came in; her grass 
rope bound the thwarts tight to the hori- 
zontal poles, leaving the disks room to play 
easily between the thwarts and the linch- 
pins; but there was an open space thirteen 
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inches broad between the thwarts; this 
space Hazel herring-boned over with some 
of Helen’s rope drawn as tight as possible. 
The cart was now made. ‘Time occupied 
in its production, three hours and forty 
minutes. 

The coachmaker was very hot, and Helen 
asked him timidly whether he had not bet- 
ter rest and eat. “No time for that,” said 
he. “The day is not half long enough for 
what I have todo.” He drank copiously 
from the stream; putthe carpenter’s basket 
into the cart, got the tow-rope from the 
boat and fastened it to the cart in this 
shape A, putting himself in the center. 
So now the coachmaker was the horse, and 
off they went, rattling and creaking, to the 
jungle. 

Helen turned her stool and watched this 
pageant enter the jungle. She plaited on, 
but not so merrily. Hazel’s companionship 
and bustling way somehow kept her spirits 
up. 

But, whenever she was left alone, she 
gazed on the blank ocean, and her heart 
died within her. At last she strolled pen- 
sively toward the jungle, plaiting busily 
as she went, and hanging the rope round 
her neck as fast as she made it. 

At the edge of the jungle she found 
Hazel in a difficulty. He had cut down a 
wagon-load of prickly trees, and wanted to 
get all this mass of nolz me tangere on to 
that wretched little cart, but had not rope 
enough to keep it together. She gave him 
plenty of new line, and partly by fastening 
a small rope to the big rope and so making 
the big rope a receptacle, partly by artful 
tying, they dragged home an _ incredible 
load. ‘To be sure some of it draggled half 
along the ground, and came after likea 
peacock’s tail. 

He made six trips, and then the sun was 
low; so he began to build. He raised’a 


rampart of these prickly trees, a rampart 
three feet wide and eight feet high; but it 


only went round two sides and a half of 
the bower. 


So then he said he had failed 


again; and lay down worn out by fatigue. 
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Helen Rolleston, though dejected herself, 
could not help pitying him for his exhaus- 
tion in her service, and for his bleeding 
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hands. She undertook the cooking, and 
urged him kindly to eat of every dish; and, 
when he rose to go, she thanked him with 
as much feeling as modesty for the great 
pains he had taken to lessen those fears of 
hers which she saw he did not share. 

These kind words more than repaid him. 
He went to his little den in a glow of spir- 
its; and the next morning went off in a 
violent hurry, and, for once, seemed glad 
to get away from her. 

“Poor Mr. Hazel,” said she softly, and 
watched him out of sight. Then she got 
her plait, and went to the high point where 
he had barked a tree, and looked far and 
wide for a sail. The air was wonderfully 
clear; the whole ocean seemed in sight; 
but all was blank. 

A great awe fell upon her, and sickness 
of heart; and then first she began to fear 
she was out of the known world, and might 
die on that island; or never be found by 
the present generation. And this sickening 
fear lurked in her from that hour, and led 
to consequences that will be related shortly. 

She did not return for a long while, and, 
when she did, she found Hazel had com- 
pleted her fortifications. He invited her to 
explore the western part of the island, but 
she declined. , 

“Thank you,” said she; “not to-day; 
there is something to be done at home. I 
have been comparing my abode with yours, 
and the contrast makes me uncomfortable, 
if it doesn’t you. Oblige me by building 
yourself a house.” 

“What, in an afternoon?” 

“Why not? you made a cart in a fore- 
noon. How can I tell your limits? you 
are quite out of my poor littledepth. Well, 
at all events, you must roof the boat, or 
something. Come, be good for once, and 
think a little of yourself. There, I'll sit by 
and—what shall I do while you are work- 
ing to oblige me?” 

“Make a fishing-net of cocoa-nut fiber, 
four feet deep. Here’s plenty of material 
all prepared.” 

“Why, Mr. Hazel, you must work in 
your sleep.” 

“No; but of course I am not idle when [ 


am alone; and luckily I have made aspade 
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out of hard wood at odd hours, or all the 
afternoon would go in making that.” 

“A spade! You are going to dig a hole 
in the ground and call ita house. That 
will not do for me.” 

“You will see,” said Hazel. 

The boat lay in a little triangular creek ; 
the surrounding earth was alluvial clay; a 
sort of black cheesy mould, stiff, but kindly 
to work with the spade. Hazel cut and 
chiseled it out at a grand rate, and, throw- 
ing it to the sides, raised by degrees two 
mud banks, one on each side the boat; and 
at last he dug so deep that he was enabled 
to draw the boat another yard inland. 

As Helen sat by netting and forcing a 
smile now and then, though sad at heart, 
he was on his mettle, and the mud walls he 
raised in four hours were really wonderful. 
He squared their inner sides with the spade. 
When he had done, the boat lay in a hol- 
low, the walls of which, half natural, half 
artificial, were five feet above her gunwale, 
and, of course, eight feet above her bottom, 
in which Hazel used to he at night. He 
then made another little wall at the boat’s 
stern, and laid palm-branches over all, and 
a few huge banana-leaves from the jungle; 
got a dozen large stones out of the river, 
tied four yards’-lengths of Helen’s grass- 
rope from stone to stone, and so, passing 
the ropes over the roof, confined it, other- 
wise a sudden gust of wind might lift it. 

“There,” said he; “am I not as well off 
as you?—l, a great tough man. Abomi- 
nable waste of time, I call it.” 

“Hum!” said Helen, doubtfully. “ All 
this is very clever; but I doubt whether it 
will keep out much rain.” 

“More than yours will,” said Hazel, 
“and that is a very serious thing. I am 
afraid you little know how serious. But, 
to-morrow, if you please, I will examine 
our resources, and lay our whole situation 
before you, and ask your advice. As to 
your bugbear, let him roar his heart out, 
his reign is over. Will you not come and 
see your wooden walls?” 

He then took Helen and showed her the 
tremendous nature of her fortification, and 
assured her that no beast of prey could face 
it, nor even smell at it, with impunity. 
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And as to the door, here the defense was 
double and treble; but attached to four 
grass cords; two passed into the abode 
round each of the screw pine-trees at the 
east side, and were kept in their places by 
pegs driven into the trees. 

“When you are up,” said Hazel, “you 
pull these four cords steadily, and your 
four guards will draw back right and left, 
with all their bayonets, and you can come 
out.” 

Helen was very much pleased with this 
arrangement, and did not disguise her grat- 
itude. She slept in peace and comfort that 
night. Hazel, too, profited by the mud 
walls and leafy roof she had compelled him 
to rear; for this night was colder, as it 
happened, than any preceding night since 
they came ashore. In the morning, Hazel 
saw a green turtle on the shore, which was 
unusual] at that time of year. He ran and 
turned her, with some difficulty; then 
brought down his cart, cut off her head 
with a blow, and, in due course, dragged 
her up the slope. She weighed two hun- 
dred pounds. He showed Miss Rolleston 
the enormous shell, gave her a lecture on 
turtles, and especially on the four species 
known to South Sea navigators—the trunk 
turtle, the loggerhead, the green turtle, and 
the hawks-bill, from which last, and not 
from any tortoise, he assured her came the 
tortoise-shell of commerce. . 

“ And now,” said he, “will you not give 
up or suspend your Reptile theory, and eat 
a little green turtle, the king of them all?” 

“T think I must, after all that,” said 
she; and rather relished it. 

That morning he kept his word, and laid 
their case before her. 

He said: “ Weare here onan island that 
has probably been seen and disregarded by 
a few whalers, but is not known to navi- 
gators nor down on any chart. There is 
a wide range of vegetation, proving a de- 
lightful climate on the whole, and one par- — 
ticularly suited to you, whose lungs are 
delicate. But then, comparing the beds 
of the rivers with the banks, a tremendous 
fall of rain is indicated. The rainy months 
(in these latitudes) are at hand, and if 
these rains catch us in our present condi- 
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tion, it will bea calamity. You have walls, 
but no roof to keep it out. Itremble when 
I think of it. This is my main anxiety. 
My next is about our sustenance during 
the rains; we have no stores under cover; 
no fuel; no provisions but a few cocoa- 
nuts. We use two lucifer matches a day; 
and what is to become of us at that rate? 
In theory, fire can be got by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together; Selkirk is said to 
have so obtained it from pimento wood on 
Juan Fernandez; but, in fact, I believe the 
art is confined to savages. I never meta 
civilized man who could do it, and I have 
questioned scores of voyagers. As for my 
weapons, they consist of a boat-hook and 
an ax; no gun, no harpoon, no bow, no 
lance. My tools are a blunt saw, a blunter 
ax, a wooden spade, two great augers, that 
I believe had a hand in bringing us here, 
but have not been any use to us since, a 
center-bit, two planes, a hammer, a pair of 
pincers, two brad-awls, three gimlets, two 
scrapers, a plumb-lead and line, a large 
pair of scissors, and you have a small pair, 
two gauges, a screw-driver, five clasp- 
knives, a few screws and nails of various 
sizes, two small barrels, two bags, two tin 
bowls, two wooden bowls, and the shell of 
this turtle, and that is a very good soup- 
tureen, only we have no meat to make soup 
with.” 

“Well, sir,” said Miss Rolleston, re- 
signedly, “we can but kneel down and 
die.” 

“That would be cutting the gordian 
knot, indeed,” said Hazel. “ What, die to 
shirk a few difficulties? No. I propose 
an amendment to that. After the words 

_ ‘kneel down,’ insert the words, ‘and get 
up again, trusting in that merciful Provi- 
dence which has saved us so far, but ex- 
pects us to exert ourselves too.’ ” 

“It is good and pious advice,” said Hel- 
en, “and let us follow it this moment.” 


“Now,” said Hazel, “I have three prop- 
ositions to lay before you. Ist. That I 
hereby give up walking and take to run- 
ning; time is so precious. 2d. That we 
_ both work by night as well as day. 3d. 
, That we each tell the other our principal 
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wants, so that there may be four eyes on 
the lookout, as we go, instead of two.” 

“T consent,” said Helen; “pray what 
are your wants?” 

“Tron, oil, salt, tar, a bellows, a pickax, 
planks, thread, nets, light matting for 
roofs, bricks, chimney-pots, Jars, glass, an- 
imal food, some variety of vegetable food, 
and soon. I?ll write down the entire list 
for you.” 

“You will be puzzled to do that without 
ink or paper.” 

“Not in the least. I shall engrave it in 
alto-rilievo, make the words with pebbles 
on the turf just above high-water mark. 
Now tell me your wants.” 

“Well, I want—-impossibilities.” 

“Enumerate them.” 

“'W hat is the use?” 

“It is the method we have agreed upon.” 

“Oh, very well, then. I want—a sponge.” 

“Good. What next?” 

“JT have broken my comb.” 

“ Good.” 

“I’m glad you think so. J want—Oh, 
Mr. Hazel, what 7s the use?—well, I should 
like a mattress to he on.” 

“ Hair or wool?” 

“T don’t care which. And it is a shame 
to ask you for either.” 

‘Go on.” 

“T want a looking-glass.” 

“Great Heaven! What for?” 

“Oh, never mind; I want one. And 
some more towels, and some soap, and a 
few hair-pins; and some elastic bands; and 
some pen, ink and paper, to write my feel- 
ings down in this island for nobody ever 
to see.” 

When she began Hazel looked bright, 
but the list was like a wasp, its sting lay 
in its tail. However, he put a good face 
on it. “Ill try and get you all those 
things; only give me time. Do you know 
I am writing a dictionary on a novel 
method.” 

“That means on the sand.” 

“No; the work is suspended for the 
present. But two of the definitions in it 
are— DIFFICULTIES—things to be subdued ; 
IMPOSSIBILITIES—things to be trampled 
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“Well, subdue mine. 
sponge for me.” 

“That is just what | was going to do,” 
said he; opened a clasp-knife and jumped 
coolly into the river. 

Helen screamed faintly, but after all the 
water was only up to his knees. 

He soon cut a large sponge off a piece of 
slimy rock, and held it uptoher. “There,” 
said he, “why, thereare a score of them at 
your very door and you never saw them?” 

“Oh, excuse me, I did see them and shud- 
dered; I thought they were reptiles; dor- 
mant and biding their time.” 

When he was out of the river again, she 
thought a little, and asked him whether 
old iron would be of any use to him. 

“Oh, certainly,” said he; “what, do you 
know of any?” 

“T think I saw some one day. 
and look for it.” 

She took the way of the shore; and he 
got his cart and spade, and went post- 
haste to his clay-pit. 

He made a quantity of bricks, and 
brought them home, and put them to dry 
in the sun. He alsocutgreat pieces of the 
turtle, and wrapped them in fresh banana- 
leaves, and inclosed them in clay. He 
then tried to make a large narrow-necked 
vessel, and failed utterly; so he made the 
clay into a great rude platter like a shallow 
milk-pan. Then he peeled the sago-log off 
which he had cut his wheels, and rubbed 
it with turtle fat, and, using it as a form, 
produced two clay cylinders. These he set 
in the sun, with bricks round them to keep 
them from falling. Leaving all these to 
dry and set before he baked them, he went 
off to the marsh for fern-leaves. The soil 
being so damp, the trees were covered with 
a brownish-red substance, scarce distin- 
guishable from wool. This he had counted 
on. But he also found in the same neigh- 
borhood a long cypress-haired moss that 
seemed to him very promising. He made 
several trips, and raised quite a stack of 
fern-leaves. By this time the sun had op- 
erated on his thinner pottery; so he laid 
down six of his large thick tiles, and light- 
ed a fire on them with dry banana-leaves, 
and cocoa-nut, etc., and such light com- 
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bustibles, until he had heated and hardened 
the clay; then he put the ashes on one side, 
and swept the clay clean; then he put the 
fire on again, and made it hotter and 
hotter, till the clay began to redden. 

While he was thus occupied, Miss Rol- 
leston came from the jungle radiant, carry- 
ing vegetable treasures in her apron. First 
she produced some golden apples with red- 
dish leaves. 

“There,” said she; “and they smell de- 
licious.” 

Hazel eyed them keenly. 

“You have not eaten any, of them?” 

“What! by myself?” said Helen. 

“Thank Heaven!” said Hazel, turning 
pale. “These are the manchanilla, the 
poison apple of the Pacific.” ‘i 

“Poison!” said Helen, alarmed in her 
turn. 

“Well, I don’t know that they are poison ; 
but travelers give them a very bad name. 
The birds never peck them; and I have 
read that even the leaves falling into still 
water have killed the fish. You will not eat 
anything here till you have shown it me, 
will you?” said he, imploringly. 

“No, no,” said Helen; and sat down 
with her hand to her hearta minute. “ And 
I was so pleased when I found them,” she 
said; “they reminded me of home. I won- — 
der whether these are poison, too?” and she ~ 
opened her apron wide, and showed him — 
some long yellow pods, with red specks, 
something like a very large banana. 

“ Ah, that is a very different affair,” said ~ 
Hazel, delighted; “these are plantains, 
and the greatest find we have made yet. 
The fruit is meat, the wood is thread, and — 
the leaf is shelter and clothes. The fruit 
is good raw, and better baked, as you shall — 
see, and I believe this is the first time the © 
dinner and the dish were both baked to- 
gether.” 

He cleared the now heated hearth, put 
the meat and fruit on it, then placed his 
great platter over it, and heaped fire round 
the platter, and light combustibles over it. 
While this was going on, Helen took him 
to her bower, and showed him three rusty 
iron hoops, and a piece of rotten wood with 
a rusty nail, and the marks where others 
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had been. “There,” said she; “that is all 
I could find.” 

“Why, it is a treasure,” cried he; “you 
will see. Ihave found something, too.” 

He then showed her the vegetable wool 
and vegetable hair he had collected, and 
told her where they grew. She owned 
they were wonderful imitations, and would 
do as well as the real things; and, ere they 
had done comparing notes, the platter and 
the dinner under it were both baked. Ha- 
zel removed the platter or milk-pan, and 
served the dinner in it. 

If Hazel was inventive, Helen was skill- 
ful and quick at any kind of woman’s 
work; and the following is the result of 
the three weeks’ work under his direction. 
She had made as follows: 

1. Thick mattress, stuffed with the veg- 
etable hair and wool described above. 
The mattress was only two feet six inches 
wide; for Helen found that she never 
turned in bed now. She slept as she had 
never slept before. This mattress was 
made with plantain-leaves sewed together 
with the thread furnished by the tree it- 
self, and doubled at the edges. 

2. A long shallow net four feet deep— 
cocoa fiber. 

3. A great quantity of stout grass-rope, 
and light but close matting for the roof, 
and some cocoa-nut matting for the ground 
and to go under the mattress. But Hazel, 
instructed by her, had learned to plait— 
rather clumsily—and he had a hand ‘in the 
matting. 

Hazel in the meantime heightened his 
own mud banks in the center, and set up 
brick fireplaces with hearth and chimney, 
one on each side; and now did all the 
cooking; for he found the smoke from wood 
made Miss Rolleston cough. He also made 
a number of pigeon-holes in his mud walls 
and lined them with clay. One of these 
he dried with fire, and made a pottery door 
to it, and there kept the lucifer-box. He 
made a vast number of bricks, but did noth- 
ing with them. After several failures he 
made two large pots, and two great pans, 
that would all four bear fire under them, 
and in the pans he boiled sea-water till it 
all evaporated and left him a sediment of 
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salt. This was a great addition to their 
food, and he managed also to put by a lit- 
tle. But it was a slow process. 

Tle made a huge pair of bellows, with a 
little assistance from Miss Rolleston; the 
spout was a sago-stick, with the pith driven 
out, and the substitute for leather was the 
skin of a huge eel he found stranded at the 
east point. 

Having got his bellows and fixed them 
to a post he drove into the ground, he took 
for his anvil a huge flint stone, and a 
smaller one for hammer; heated his old 
iron to a white heat, and hammered it with 
a world of trouble into straight lengths; 
and at last with a portion of 1t produced 
a long saw without teeth, but one side 
sharper than the other. This, by repeated 
experiments of heating and immersing in 
water, he at last annealed; and when he 
wanted to saw he blew his embers to a 
white heat (he kept the fire alive now night 
and day); heated his original saw red-hot, 
and soon sawed through the oleaginous 
woods of that island. If he wanted to cut 
down a tree in the jungle, he put the bel- 
lows and a pot of embers on his cart with 
other fuel, and came and lighted the fire 
under the tree and soon had it down. He 
made his pickax in half an hour, but with 
his eyes rather than his hands. He found 
a young tree growing on the rock, or at 
least on soil so shallow that the root was 
half above ground and at right angles to 
the stem. He got this tree up, shortened 
the stem, shaped the root, shod the point 
with some of his late old iron; and with 
this primitive tool, and athick stake baked 
at the point, he opened the ground to re- 
ceive twelve stout uprights, and he drove 
them with a tremendous mallet made upon 
what might be called the compendious or 
Hazelian method; it was a section of a 
hard tree with a thick shoot growing out 
of it, which shoot, being shortened, served 
for the handle. By these arts he at last 
saw a goal to his labors. Animal food, 
oil,, pitch, ink, paper, were still wanting; 
but fish were abundant, and plantains and 
cocoa-nuts stored. Above all, Helen’s hut 
was now weather-tight. Stout horizontal 
bars were let into the trees, and, being 
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bound to the uprights, they mutually sup- 
ported each other; smaller horizontal bars 
at intervals kept the prickly ramparts from 
being driven in by a sudden gust. The 
canvas walls were removed and the nails 
stored in a pigeon-hole, and a stout net- 
work substituted, to which huge plantain- 
leaves were cunningly fastened with plan- 
tain thread. The roof was double: first, 
that extraordinary mass of spiked leaves 
which the four trees threw out, then sev- 
eral feet under that the huge piece of mat- 
ting the pair had made. This was strength- 
ened by double strips of canvas at the edges 
and in the center, and by single strips in 
other parts. .A great many cords and 
strings made of that wonderful grass were 
sewn to the canvas-strengthened edges, 
and so it was fastened to the trees and 
fastened to the horizontal bars. 

When this work drew close to its com- 
pletion, Hazel could not disguise his satis- 
faction. 

But he very soon had the mortification 
of seeing that she for whom it was all done 
did not share his complacency. A change 
took place in her; she often let her work 
fall, and brooded. She spoke sometimes 
sharply to Mr. Hazel, and sometimes with 
strained civility. She wandered away 
from him and from his labors for her com- 
fort, and passed hours at Telegraph Point, 
eying the illimitable ocean. She was a 
riddle. All sweetness at times, but at 
others irritable, moody, and scarce mis- 
tress of herself. Hazel was sorry and per- 
plexed, and often expressed a fear she was 
ill. The answer was always in the nega- 
tive. He did not press her, but worked on 
for her, hoping the mood would pass. And 
so it would, no doubt, if the cause had not 
remained. | 

Matters were still in this uncomfortable 
and mysterious state when Hazel put his 
finishing stroke to her abode. 

He was in high spirits that evening, for 
he had made a discovery; he had at last 
found time for a walk, and followed the 
river to its source, a very remarkable lake 
in a hilly basin. Near this was a pond, the 
water of which he had tasted and found it 
highly bituminous; and, making further 
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researches, he had found at the bottom of 
a rocky ravine a very wonderful thing—a 
dark resinous fluid bubbling up in quite a 
fountain, which, however, fell down again 
as it rose, and hardly any overflowed. It 
was like thin pitch. 

Of course in another hour he was back 
there with a great pot, and half filled it. 
It was not like water, it did not bubble so 
high when some had been taken; so he just 
Pursuing his re- 
searches a little further he found a range 
of rocks with snowy summits apparently; 
but the snow was the guano of centuries. 
He got to the western extremity of the 
island, saw another deep bay or rather 
branch of the sea, and on the other side of 
it a tongue of high land running out to sea. 
On that promontory stood a gigantic palm- 
tree. He recognized that with a certain 
thrill, but was in a great hurry to get home 
with his pot of pitch; for it was in truth 
a very remarkable discovery, though not 
without a parallel. He could not wait till 
morning, so with embers and cocoa-nut he 
made a fire in the bower, and melted his 
pitch, which had become nearly solid, and 
proceeded to smear the inside of the mat- 
ting in places, to make it thoroughly water- 
tight. 

Helen treated the discovery at first with 
mortifying indifference. But he hoped she 
would appreciate Nature’s bounty more 
when she saw the practical use of this ex- 
traordinary production. He endeavored to 
lead her to that view. She shook her head 
sorrowfully. He persisted. She met him 
with silence. He thought this peevish, and 
ungrateful to Heaven; we have all differ- 
ent measures of the wonderful; and to him 
a fountain of pitch was a thing to admire 
greatly and thank God for; he said as 
much. 

To Helen it was nasty stuff, and who 
cares where it came from? She conveyed 
as much by a shrug of the shoulders, and 
then gave a sigh that told her mind was 
far away. 

He was a little mortified, and showed it. 

One word led to another, and at last what 
had been long fermenting came out. 


“Mr. Hazel,” said she, “you and I are 
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at cross purposes. You mean to live here. 
I do not.” 

Hazel left off working, and looked great- 
ly perplexed; the attack was so sudden in 
its form, though it had been a long time 
threatening. He found nothing to say, 
and she was impatient now to speak her 
mind, so she replied to his look. 

“Youare making yourself at home here. 
You are contented. Contented? You are 
happy in this horrible prison.” 

“And why not?” said Hazel. But he 
looked rather guilty. “Here are no trait- 
ors; no murderers.. The animals are my 
friends, and the one human being I see 
makes me better to look at her.” 

“Mr. Hazel, 1 am in a state of mind, 
that romantic nonsense jars on me. Be 
honest with me, and talk to me like a man. 
I say that you beam all over with happi- 
ness and content, and that you— Nowan- 
swer me one question; why have you never 
lighted the bonfire on Telegraph Point?” 

“Indeed I don’t know,” said he, sub- 
missively. “I have been so occupied.” 

“You have, and how? Not in trying to 
deliver us both from this dreadful situa- 
tion, but to reconcile me toit. Yes, sir, 
under pretense (that is a harsh word, but 
I can’t help it) of keeping out the rain. 
Your rain is a bugbear; it never rains, it 
never will rain. You are killing yourself 
almost to make me comfortable in this 
place. Comfortable?” She began to trem- 
ble all over with excitement long restrained. 
“ And do you really suppose you can make 
me live on like this, by building me a nice 
hut. Do you think I am all body and no 
soul, that shelter and warmth and enough 
to eat can keep my heart from breaking, 
and my cheeks from blushing night and 
day? When I wake in the morning I find 
myself blushing to my fingers’ ends.” Then 
she walked away from him. Then she 
walked back. “Oh, my dear father, why 
did lever leave you! Keep me here? make 
me live months and years on this island? 
Have you sisters? 


Ask yourself, is it likely? No; if you will 


_ nothelp me, and they don’t love me enough 


to come and find me and take me home, 


Tl go to another home without your help 


Have you a mother? 
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or any man’s.” Then she rose suddenly to 
her feet. “Tl tie my clothes tight round 
me, and fling myself down from that point 
on to the sharp rocks below. I?ll find a 
way from this place to heaven, if there’s 
no way from it to those I love on earth.” 

Then she sank down and rocked herself 
and sobbed hard. 

The strong passion of this hitherto gen- 
tle creature quite frightened her unhappy 
friend, who knew more of books than wo- 
men. He longed to soothe her and comfort 
her; but what could he say? He cried out 
in despair, “ My God, can I do nothing for 
her?” 

She turned on him like lightning. “You 
can do anything—everything. You can 
restore us both to our friends. You can 
save my life, my reason. Tor that will go 
first, I think. What had I done? what 
had I ever done since I was born, to be so 
brought down? Was ever an English 
lady— And then I have suchan irritation 
on my skin, all over me. I sometimes wish 
the tiger would come and tear me all to 
pieces; yes, all to pieces.” And with that 
her white teeth clicked together convul- 
sively. “Do?” said she, darting back to 
the point as swiftly as she had rushed away 
from it. “Why, put down that nasty 
stuff; and leave off inventing fifty little 
trumpery things for me, and do one great 
thing instead. Oh, do not fritter that great 
mind of yours away in painting and patch- 
ing my prison; but bring it all to bear on 
getting me out of my prison. Call sea and 
land to our rescue. Letthem know a poor 
girl is here in unheard-of, unfathomable 
misery—here, in the middle of this awful 
ocean.” 

Hazel sighed deeply. “No ships seem 
to pass within sight of us,” he muttered. 

“What does that matter to you? You 
are not a common man; you are an inven- 
tor. Rouse all the powers of your mind. 
There must be some way. Think for me. 
THINK! THINK! or my blood will be on 
your head.” 

Hazel turned pale and put his head in 
his hands, and tried to think. 

She leaned toward him with great flash- 


_ing eyes of purest hazel. 
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The problem dropped from his lips a syl- 
lable ata time. “To diffuse—intelligence 
—a hundred leagues from a fixed point— 
an island?” 

She leaned toward him with flashing, 
expectant eyes. 

But he groaned, and said: “ That seems 
impossible.” 

“Then trample on it,” said she, bring- 
ing his own words against him; for she 
used to remember all he said to her in the 
day, and ponder it at night—“ trample on 
it, subdue it, or never speak to me again. 
Ah, I am an ungrateful wretch to speak so 
harshly to you. It is my misery, not me. 
Good, kind Mr. Hazel, oh, pray, pray, 
pray bring all the powers of that great 
mind to bear on this one thing, and save a 
poor girl, to whom you have been so kind, 
so considerate, so noble, so delicate, so for- 
bearing; now save me from despair.” 

Hysterical sobs cut her short here, and 
Hazel, whose loving heart she had almost 
torn out of his body, could only falter out 
in a broken voice, that he would obey her. 
“T’ll work no more for you at present,” 
said he, “sweet asit has been. I will think 
instead. I will go this moment beneath 
the stars and think all night.” 

The young woman was now leaning her 
head languidly back against one of the 
trees, weak as water after her passion. He 
cast a look of ineffable love and pity on 
her, and withdrew slowly to think beneath 
the tranquil stars. 

Love has set men hard tasks in his time. 
Whether this was a light one, our reader 
shall decide. 

TO DIFFUSE INTELLIGENCE FROM A 
FIXED ISLAND OVER A HUNDRED LEAGUES 
OF OCEAN. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE perplexity into which Hazel was 
thrown by the outburst of his companion 
rendered him unable to reduce her demand 
at once to an intelligible form. For some 
moments he seriously employed his mind 
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on the problem until it assumed this 
shape. 

Firstly: I do not know where this island 
is, having no means of ascertaining either 
its latitude or longitude. 

Secondly: If I had such a description of 
its locality, how might the news be con- 
veyed beyond the limits of the place? 

As the wildness of Helen’s demand broke 
upon his mind, he smiled sadly, and sat 
down upon the bank of the little river, near 
his boat-house, and buried his head in his 
hands. A deep groan burst from him, and 
the tears at last came through his fingers, 
as in despair he thought how vain must be 
any effort to content or to conciliate her. 
Impatient with his own weakness he start- 
ed to his feet, when a hand was laid gently 
upon his arm. She stood beside him. 

“Mr. Hazel,” she said hurriedly—her 
voice was husky—“do not mind what I 
have said. I am unreasonable; and I am 
sure I ought to feel obliged to you for all 
the—” 

Hazel turned his face toward her, and 
the moon glistened on the tears that still 
flowed down his cheeks. He tried to check 
the utterance of her apology; but, ere he 
could master his voice, the girl’s cold and 
constrained features seemed to melt. She 
turned away, wrung her hands, and, with 
a sharp, quivering cry, she broke forth: 

“Oh, sir! oh, Mr. Hazel! do forgive me. 
Iam not ungrateful, indeed, indeed, I am 
not; but I am mad with despair. Judge 
me with compassion. At this moment, 
those who are very, very dear to me are 
awaiting my arrivalin London; and, when 
they learn the loss of the Proserpine, how 
great will be their misery! Well, that 
misery is added to mine. Then my poor 
papa. He will never know how much he 
loved me until thisnewsreacheshim. And 
to think that I am dead to them, yet liv- 
ing! living here helplessly, helplessly. 
Dear, dear Arthur, how you will suffer for 
my sake! Oh, papa, papa! shall I never 
see you again?” and she wept bitterly. 

“JT am helpless either to aid or to console 
you, Miss Rolleston. By the act of a Di- 
vine Providence you were cast upon this 


desolate shore, and by the same Will I was 
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appointed to serve and to provide for your 
welfare. I pray God that he will give me 
health and strength to assist you. Good- 
night.” 

She looked timidly at him fora moment, 
then slowly regained her hut. He had 
spoken coldly and with dignity. She felt 
humbled, the more so that he had only 
bowed his acknowledgment to her apology. 

For more than an hour she watched him, 
as he paced upand down between the boat- 
house and the shore; then he advanced a 
little toward her shelter, and she shrank 
into her bed, after gently closing the door. 
In a few moments she crept again to peep 
forth, and to see if he were still there; but 
he had disappeared. 

The following morning Helen was sur- 
prised to see the boat riding at anchor in 
the surf, and Hazel busily engaged on her 
trim. He was soon on shore, and by her 
side. 

“Tam afraid I must leave you fora day, 
Miss Rolleston,” he said. “I wish to make 
a circuit of the island; indeed I ought to 
have done so many days ago.” 

“Ts such anexpedition necessary? Sure- 
ly you have had enough of the sea.” 

“It is very necessary. You have urged 
me to undertake this enterprise. You see, 
it is the first step toward announcing to all 
passing vessels our presence in this place. 
IT have commenced operations already. See 
on yonder bluff, which I have called Tele- 
graph Point, |have mounted the boat’s en- 


sign, and now it floats from the top of the. 


tree beside the bonfire. I carried it there 
at sunrise. Do you see that pole I have 
shipped on board the boat? That is in- 
tended as a signal, which shall be exhib- 
ited on your great palm-tree. The flag will 
then stand for a signal on the northern 
coast, and the palm-tree, thus accoutered, 
will serve for a similar purpose on the 
western extremity of the island. As I pass 
along the southern and eastern shores, I 
propose to select spots where some mark 
can be erected, such as may be visible to 
ships at sea.”’ 

“But will they remark such signals?” 

“ Be assured they will, if they come with- 
in sight of the place.” 
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Hazel knew that there was little chance 
of such anevent; but it was something not 
to be neglected. He also explained that it 
was necessary he should arrive at a knowl- 
edge ot the island, the character of its 
shores; and from the sea he could rapidly 
obtain a plan of the place, ascertain what 
small rivers there might be, and, indeed, 
see much of its interior; for he judged it 
to be not more than ten miles in length, 
and scarce three in width. 

Helen felt rather disappointed that no 
trace of the emotion he displayed on the 
previous night remained in his manner or 
in the expression of his face. She bowed 
her permission to him rather haughtily, 
and sat down to breakfast on some baked 
yams, and some rough oysters, which he had 
raked up from the bay while bathing that 
morning. The young man had regained 
an elasticity of bearing, an independence 
of tone, to which she was not at all accus- 
tomed; his manners were always soft and 
deferential; but his expression was more 
firm, and she felt that the reins had been 
gently removed from her possession, and 
there was a will to guide her which she 
was bound to acknowledge and obey. 

She did not argue in this wise, for it is 
not human to reason and to feel at the 
same moment. She felt then instinctively 
that the man was quietly asserting his su- 
periority, and the child pouted. 

Hazel went about his work briskly; the 
boat was soon laden with every requisite. 
Helen watched these preparations askance, 
vexed with the expedition which she had 
urged him to make. Then she fell to re- 
flecting on the change that seemed to have 
taken place in her character; she, who was 
once so womanly, so firm, so reasonable— 
why had she become so petulant, childish, 
and capricious? 

The sail was set, and all ready to run 
the cutter into the surf of the rising tide, 
when, taking a sudden resolution, as it 
were, Helen came rapidly down and said, 
“T will go with you, if you please,” half in 
command and half indoubt. Hazel looked 
a little surprised, but very pleased; and 
then she added, “I hope I shall not be in 
your way.” 
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He assured her, on the contrary, that she 
might be of great assistance to him; and 
now with double alacrity he ran out the 
little vessel and leaped into the prow as she 
danced over the waves. He taught her how 
to bring the boat’s head round with the 
help of an oar, and, when all was snug, 
left her at the helm. On reaching the 
mouth of the bay, if it could so be called, 
he made her remark that it was closed by 
reefs, except to the north and to the west. 
The wind being southerly, he had decided 
to pass to the west, and so they opened the 
sea about half a mile from the shore. 

For about three miles they perceived it 
consisted of a line of bluffs, cleft at inter- 
vals by small narrow bays, the precipitous 
sides of which were lined with dense foli- 
age. Into these fissures the sea entered 
with a mournful sound, that died away as 
it crept up the yellow sands with which 
these nooks were carpeted. An exclama- 
tion from Helen attracted his attention to 
the horizon on the northwest, where a long 
line of breakers glittered in the sun. A 
reef or low sandy bay appeared to exist in 
that direction, about fifteen miles away, 
and something more than a mile in length. 
As they proceeded, he marked roughly on 
the side of his tin baler, with the point of 
a pin borrowed from Helen, the form of 
the coast line. 

An hour and a half brought them to the 
northwestern extremity of the island. As 
they cleared the shelter of the land, the 
southerly breeze coming with some force 
across the open sea caught the cutter, and 
she lay over in a way to inspire Helen with 
alarm; she was about to let go the tiller, 
when Hazel seized it, accidentally inclos- 
ing her hand under the grasp of his own, 
as he pressed the tiller hard to port. 

“Steady, please; don*t relinquish your 
hold; it is all right—no fear,” he cried, as 
he kept his eye on their sail. 

He held this course for a mile or more, 
and then, judging with a long tack he could 
weather the southerly side of the island, he 
put the boat about. He took occasion to 
explain to Helen how this operation was 
necessary, and she learned the alphabet of 
navigation. The western end of their little 
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land now lay before them; it was about 
three miles in breadth. For two miles the 
bluff coast line continued unbroken; then 
a deep bay, a mile in width and two miles 
in depth, was made by a long tongue of 
sand projecting westerly; on its extremity 
grew the gigantic palm, well recognized as 
Helen’s landmark. Hazel stood up in the 
boat to reconnoiter the coast. He perceived 
the sandy shore was dotted with multitudes 
of dark objects. Ere long, these objects 
were seen to be in motion, and, pointing 
them out to Helen, with a smile, he said: 

“Beware, Miss Rolleston, yonder are 
your bugbears--and in some force, too. 
Those dark masses, moving upon the hil- 
locks of sand, or rolling on the surf, are 
sea-lions—the phoca leonina, or lion-seal.” 

(Helen strained her eyes to distinguish 
the forms, but only descried the dingy ob- 
jects. While thus engaged, she allowed 
the cutter to fall off a little, and, ere Hazel 
had resumed his hold upon the tiller, they 
were fairly in the bay; the great palm- 
tree on their starboard-bow. 

“You seem determined to make the 
acquaintance of your nightmares,” he re- 
marked; “you perceive that we are em- 
bayed.” 

Her consternation amused him; she saw 
that, if they held their present course, the 
cutter would take the beach about a mile 
ahead, where these animals were densely 
crowded. 

At this moment, something dark bulged 
up close beside her in the sea, and the 
rounded back of a monster rolled over and 
disapppeared. Hazel let drop the sail, for 
they were now fairly in the smooth water 
of the bay, and close to the sandy spit; the 
gigantic stem of the palm-tree was on their 
quarter, about half a mile off. 

He took to the oars, and rowed slowly 
toward theshore. A small seal rose behind 
the boat and followed them, playing with 
the blade, its gambols resembling that of a 
kitten. He pointed out to Helen the mild 
expression of the creature’s face and assured 
her that all this tribe were harmless ani- 
mals, and susceptible of domestication. — 
The cub swam up to the boat quite fear- 
lessly, and he touched its head gently; he 
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encouraged her to do the like, but she 
shrank from its contact. ‘They were now 
close ashore, and Hazel, throwing out his 
anchor in two feet of water, prepared to 
land the beam of wood he had brought to 
decorate the palm-tree as a signal. 

The huge stick was soon heaved over- 
board, and he leaped after it. He towed 
it to the nearest landing to the tree, and 
dragged ithighup on shore. Scarcely had 
he disposed it conveniently, intending to 
return in a day or two, with the means of 
affixing it in a prominent and remarkable 
manner, in the form of a spar across the 
trunk of the palm, when a cry from Helen 
recalled him. <A large number of the sea- 
lions were coasting quietly down the surf 
toward the boat; indeed, a dozen of them 
had made their appearance around it. 

Hazel shouted to her not to fear, and, de- 
siring that her alarm should not spread to 
the swarm, he passed back quietly but rap- 
idly. When he reached the water, three 
or four of the animals were already flound- 
ering between himand the boat. He waded 
slowly toward one of them, and stood be- 
side it. The man and the creature looked 
quietly at each other, and then the seal 
rolled over, with a snuffling, self-satisfied 
air, winking its soft eyes with immense 
complacency. 

Helen, in her alarm, could not resist a 
smile at this conclusion of so terrible a 
demonstration; for, with all their gentle 
expression, the tusks of the brute looked 
formidable. But, when she saw Hazel 
pushing them aside, and patting a very 
small cub on the back, she recovered her 
courage completely. 

Then he took to his oars again; and 
aided by the tide, which was now en the 
ebb, he rowed round the southwestern ex- 
tremity of the island. He found the water 
here, as he anticipated, very shallow. 

It was midday when they were fairly on 
the southern coast; and now, sailing with 
the wind aft, the cutter ran through the 
water at racing speed. Fearing that some 
- reefs or rocky formations might exist in 
their course, he reduced sail, and kept 
away from the shore about a mile. At this 
distance he was better able to see inland, 
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and mark down the accidence of its forma- 
tion. 

The southern coast was uniform, and 
Helen said it resembled the cliffs of the 
Kentish or Sussex coast of England, only 
the English white was here replaced by the 
pale voleanic gray. By one o’clock they 
came abreast the very spot where they had 
first made land; and, as they judged, due 
south of theirresidence. Had they landed 
here, a walk of three miles across the cen- 
ter of the island would have brought them 
home. 

For about a similar distance the coast 
exhibited monotonous cliffs unbroken even 
by arill. Itwas plain that the water-shed 
of the island was all northward. They 
now approached the eastern end, where 
rose the circular mountain of which men- 
tion has been already made. This eminence 
had evidently at one time been detached 
from the rest of the land, to which it was 
now joined by a neck of swamp about a 
mile and a half in breadth, and two miles 
in length. 

Hazel proposed to reconnoiter this part 
of the shore nearly, and ran the boat close 
in to land. The reeds or canes with which 
this bog was densely clothed grew in a 
dark, spongy soil. Here and there this 
waste was dotted with ragged trees which 
he recognized as the cypress. From its 
gaunt branches hung a black, funeral kind 
of weeper, a kind of moss resembling iron- 
gray horse-hair both in texture and uses, 
though not so long in the staple. 

This parasite, Hazel explained to Helen, 
was very common in such marshy ground, 
and was the death-flag hung out by Nature 
to warn man that malaria and fever were 
the invisible and inalienable inhabitants of 
that fatal neighborhood. 

Looking narrowly along the low shore 
for some good landing, where under shelter 
of a tree they might repose for an hour, 
and spread their midday repast, they dis- 
covered an opening in the reeds, a kind of 
lagoon or bayou, extending into the morass 
between the highlands of the island and the 
circular mountain, but close under the base 
of the latter. This inlet he proposed to ex- 
plore, and accordingly the sail was taken 
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down, and the cutter was poled into the | 


narrow creek. The water here was so shal- 
low that the keel slid over the quicksand 
into which the oar sank freely. The creek 
soon became narrow, the water deeper, and 
of a blacker color, and the banks more 
densely covered with canes. These grew 
to the height of ten and twelve feet, and 
as close as wheat in a thick crop. The air 
felt dank and heavy, and hummed with 
myriads of insects. The black water be- 
came so deep and the bottom so sticky that 
Hazel took to the oars again. The creek 
narrowed as they proceeded, until it proved 
scarcely wide enough to admit of his work- 
ing the boat. The height of the reeds hin- 
dered the view on either side. Suddenly, 
however, and after proceeding very slowly 
through the bends of the canal, they de- 
creased in height and density, and they 
emerged into an open space of about five 
acres in extent, a kind of oasisin this reedy 
desert, created by a mossy mound which 
arose amid the morass, and afforded firm 
footing, of which a grove of trees and 
innumerable shrubs availed themselves. 
Helen uttered an exclamation of delight 
as this island of foliage in a sea of reeds 
met her eyes, that had been famished with 
the arid monotony of the brake. 

They soon landed. 

Helen insisted on the preparations for 
their meal being left to her, and, having 
selected a sheltered spot, she was soon busy 
with their frugal food. Hazel surveyed 
the spot, and, selecting a red cedar, was 
soon seated forty feet above her head, mak- 
ing a topographical survey of the neigh- 
borhood. He found that the bayou by 
which they had entered continued its course 
to the northern shore, thus cutting off the 
mountain or easterly end, and forming of 
it a separate island. He saw that a quarter 
of a mile farther on the bayou or canal 
parted, forming two streams, of which that 
to the left seemed themain channel. This 
he determined to follow. Turning to the 
west, that is, toward their home, he saw 
at a distance of two miles a crest of hills 
broken into cliffs, which defined the limit 
of the mainland. The sea had at one time 
occupied the site where the morass now 
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stood. These cliffs formed a range extend- 
ing from north to south. Their precipitous 
sides, clothed here and there with trees, 
marked where the descent was broken by 
platforms. Between him and this range 
the morass extended. Hazel took note of 
three places where the descent from these 
hills into the marsh could, he believed, 
most readily be made. 

On the eastern side and close above him 
arose the peculiar mountain. Its form was 
that of a truncated cone, and its sides 
densely covered wth trees of some size. 

The voice of Helen called him from his 
perch, and he descended quickly, leaping 
into a mass of brushwood growing at the 
foot of his tree. Helen stood a few yards 
from him, in admiration, before a large 
shrub. | 

“Look, Mr. Hazel, what a singular pro- 
duction,” said the girl, as she stooped to 
examine the plant. It bore a number of 
red flowers, each growing out of a fruit 
like a prickly pear. These flowers were in 
various stages; some were just opening 
like tulips, others, more advanced, had 
expanded like umbrellas, and quite over- 
lapped the fruit, keeping it from sun and 
dew; others had served their turn in that 
way, and been withered by the sun’s rays. 
But, wherever this was the case, the fruit 
had also burst open and displayed or dis- 
charged its contents, and those contents 
looked like seeds; but on narrower inspec- 
tion proved to be little insects with pink 
transparent wings, and bodies of incredibly 
vivid crimson. 

Hazel examined the fruit and flowers 
very carefully, and stood rapt, transfixed. 

“Tt must be!—and it is!” said he, at 
last. “ Well, I’m glad I’ve not died with- 
out seeing it.” 

“What is it?” said she. 

“One of the most valuable productions 
of the earth. Itis cochineal. This is the 
Tunal-tree.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Helen, indifferently. 
“Cochineal is used for a dye; but as it is 
not probable we shall require to dye any- 
thing, the discovery seems to me more cu- 
rious than useful.” 

“You wanted some ink. This pigment, 
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mixed with lime-juice, will form a beauti- 
ful red ink. Will you lend me your hand- 
kerchief and permit me to try if I have for- 
gotten the method by which these little in- 
sects are obtained?” He asked her to hold 
her handkerchief under a bough of the 
Tunal-tree, where the fruit was ripe. 
then shook the bough. Some insects fell 
at once into the cloth. A great number 
rose and buzzed a little in the sun nota 
yard from where they were born; but the 
sun dried their blood so promptly thatithey 
soon fell dead in the handkerchief. Those 
that the sun so killed went through three 
phases of color before their eyes. They fell 
down black or nearly. They whitened on 
the cloth; and after that came gradually to 
their final color, a flaming crimson. The 
insect thus treated appeared the most vivid 
of all. 

They soon secured about half a teacup- 
ful; they were rolled up and put away, 
then they sat down and made a very hearty 
meal, for it was now past two o’clock. 

They re-entered the boat, and, passing 
once more into the morass, they found the 
channel of the bayou as it approached the 
northern shore less difficult of navigation. 
The bottom became sandy and hard, and 
the presence of trees in the swamp proved 
that spots of terra firma were more fre- 
quent. But the water shallowed, and, as 
they opened the shore, he saw with great 
vexation that the tide in receding had left 
the bar at the mouth of the canal visible in 
some parts. He pushed on, however, until 
the boat grounded. This was a sad affair. 
There lay the sea not fifty yards ahead. 
Hazel leaped out, and examined and forded 
the channel, which at this place was about 
two hundred feet wide. He found a narrow 
passage near the eastern side, and to this 
he towed the boat. Then he begged Miss 
Rolleston to land, and relieved the boat of 
the mast, sail, and oars. Thus lightened, 
he dragged her into the passage; but the 
time occupied in these preparations had 
been also occupied by Nature—the tide had 
receded, and the cutter stuck immovably 
in the waterway, about six fathoms short 
of deeper water. ¥ 

“What is to be done now?” inquired 
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Helen, when Hazel returned to her side, 
panting, but cheerful. 

“We must await the rising of the tide. 
I fear we are imprisoned here for three 
hours at least.” 

There was no help for it. Helen made 
light of the misfortune. The spot where 
they had landed was inclosed between the 
two issues of the lagoon. They walked 
along the shore to the more easterly and 
the narrower canal, and, on arriving, Ha- 
zel found to his great annoyance that there 
was ample water to have floated the cutter 
had he selected that, the least promising 
road. He suggested a return by the road 
they came, and, passing into the other ca- 
nal, by that to reach the sea. They hur- 
ried back, but found by this time the tide 
had left the cutter high and dry on the 
sand. So they had no choice but to wait. 

Having three hours to spare, Hazel asked 
Miss Rolleston’s permission to ascend the 
mountain. She assented to remain near the 
boat while he was engaged in this expedi- 
tion. The ascent was too rugged and steep 
for her powers, and the sea-shore and ad- 
jacent groves would find her ample amuse- 
ment during hisabsence. She accompanied 
him to the bank of the smaller lagoon, 
which he forded, and waving an adieu to 
her he plunged into the dense wood with 
which the sides of the mountain were 
clothed. 

She waited some time, and then she 
heard his voice shouting to her from the 
heights above. The mountain-top was 
about three-quarters of a mile from where 
she stood, but seemed much nearer. She 
turned back toward the boat, walking 
slowly, but paused as a faint and distant 
cry again reached herear. It was not re- 
peated, and then she entered the grove. 

The ground beneath her feet was soft 


‘with velvety moss, and the dark foliage 


of the trees rendered the air cool and de- 
liciously fragrant. After wandering for 
some time, she regained the edge of the 
grove near the boat, and selecting a spot at 
the foot of an aged cypress, she sat down 
with her back against itstrunk. Then she 
took out Arthur’s letter, and began to read 
those impassioned sentences; as she read 
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she sighed deeply, as earnestly she found 
herself pitying Arthur’s condition more 
than she regretted her own. She fell into 
reverie, and from reverie into a drowsy lan- 
guor. How long she remained in this state 
she could not remember, but a slight rustle 
overhead recalled her senses. Believing: it 
to be a bird moving in the branches, she 
was resigning herself again to rest, when 
she became sensible of a strange emotion— 
a conviction that something was watching 
her with a fixed gaze. She cast her eyes 
around, but saw nothing. She looked up- 
ward. From the tree immediately above 
her lap depended a snake, its tail coiled 
around a dead branch. The reptile hung 
straight, its eyes fixed like two rubies upon 
Helen’s, as very slowly it let itself down by 
its uncoiling tail. Now its head was on a 
level with hers; in another momentit must 
drop into her lap. 
She was paralyzed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AFTER toiling up a rugged and steep as- 
cent, encumbered with blocks of gray stone, 
of which the island seemed to be formed, 
forcing his way over fallen trees and 
through the tangled undergrowth of a 
species of wild vine, which abounded cn 
the mountain-side, Hazel stopped to breathe 
and peer around as well as the dense foli- 
age permitted. He was up to his waist in 
scrub, and the stiff leaves of the bayonet 
plant rendered caution necessary in walk- 
ing. At moments, through the dense foli- 
age, he caught a glisten of the sea. The 
sun was in the north behind him, and by 
this alone he guided hisroad due southerly 
and upward. Once only he found a small 
cleared space about an acre in extent, and 
here it was he uttered the cry Helen heard. 
He waited a few moments in the hope to 
hear her voice in reply, but it did not reach 
him. Againhe plunged upward, and now 
the ascent became at times so arduous that 
more than once he almost resolved to re- 
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linquish, or, at least, to defer his task; but 
a moment’s rest recalled him to himself, 
and he was one not easily baffled by diffi- 
culty or labor, so he toiled on until he 
judged the summit ought to have been 
reached. After pausing to take breath and 
counsel, he fancied that he had borne too 
much to the left, the ground to his right 
appeared to rise more than the path that he — 
was pursuing, which had become level, and 
he concluded that, instead of ascending, he 
was circling the mountain-top. He turned 
aside therefore, and after ten minutes’ hard 
climbing he was pushing through a thick 
and high scrub, when the earth seemed to 
give way beneath him, and he fell—into 
an abyss. 

He was ingulfed. He fell from bush 
to bush — down — down — scratch — rip— 
plump! until he lodged in a prickly bush 
more winded than hurt. Ovt of this he 
crawled, only to discover himself thus 
landed in a great and perfectly circular 
plain of about thirty acres in extent, or 
about three hundred and fifty yards in di- 
ameter. In the center was a lake, also 
circular. The broad belt of shore around 
this lake was covered with rich grass, level 
as a bowling- green, and all this again was 
surrounded by a nearly perpendicular cliff, 
down which indeed he had fallen. This 
cliff was thickly clothed with shrubs and 
trees. 

Hazel recognized the crater of an extinct 
volcano. 

On examining the lake he found the 
waters impregnated with volcanic prod- 
ucts. Its bottom was formed of asphal- 
tum: Having made a circuit of the shores, 
he perceived on the westerly side—that 
next the island—a break in the cliff; and 
on a narrow examination he discovered an 
outlet. It appeared to him that the lake 
at one time had emptied its waters through 
this ancient water-course. The descent 
here was not only gradual, but the old 
river-bed was tolerably free from obstruc- 
tions, especially of the vegetable kind. 

He made his way rapidly downward, 
and in half an hour reached marshy ground. 
The cane-brake now lay before him. On 
his left he saw the sea on the south, about 
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a third of a mile. He knew that to the 
right must be the sea on the north, about 
half a mile or so. He bent his way thither. 
The edge of the swamp was very clear, 
and, though somewhat spongy, afforded 
good walking unimpeded. As he ap- 
proached the spot where he judged the boat 
to be, the underwood thickened, the trees 
again interlaced their arms, and he had to 
struggle through the foliage. At length he 
struck the smaller lagoon, and, as he was 
not certain whether it was fordable, he 
followed its course to the shore, where he 
had previously crossed. In a few moments 
he reached the boat, and was pleased to 
find her afloat. The rising tide had even 
moved her a few feet back into the canal. 
Hazel shouted to apprise Miss Rolleston 
of his return, and then proceeded to restore 
the mast to its place, and. replace the rig- 
ging and the oars. This occupied some 
little time. He felt surprised that she had 
not appeared. Heshouted again. No reply. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HazEL advanced hurriedly into the 
grove, which he hunted thoroughly, but 
without effect. He satisfied himself that 
she could not have quitted the spot, since 
the marsh inclosed it on one side, the ca- 
nals on the second and third, the sea on 
the fourth. He returned to the boat more 
surprised than anxious. He waited awhile, 
and again shouted her ee a ar 
listened—no answer. 

Yet surely Helen could not have been 
more than a hundred yards from where he 
stood. His heart beat witha strange sense 
of apprehension. He heard nothing but 


the rustling of the foliage and the sop of 


_up the shingle. 


the waves on the shore, as the tide crept 
As his eyes roved in every 


direction, he caught sight of something 


white near the foot of a withered cy press- 


tree, not fifty yards from where he stood. 
He approached the bushes in which the 
_ tree was partially concealed on that side, 
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and quickly recognized a portion of Helen’s 
dress. He ran toward her—burst through 
the underwood, and gained the inclosure. 
She was sitting there, asleep, as he con- 
jectured, her back leaning against the 
trunk. He contemplated her thus for one 
moment, and then he advanced, about to 
awaken her; but was struck speechless. 
Her face was ashy pale, her eyes open and 
widely distended; her bosom heaved slow- 
ly. Hazel approached rapidly, and called 
to her. 

Her eyes never moved, nota limb stirred. 
She sat glaring forward. On her lap was 
coiled a snake—gray, mottled with muddy 
green. 

Hazel looked round and selected a branch 
of the dead tree, about three feet in length. 
Armed with this, he advanced slowly to 
the reptile. It was very quiet, thanks to 
the warmth of her lap. He pointed the 
stick at it; the vermin lifted its head, and 
its tail began to quiver; then it darted at 
the stick, throwing itself its entire length. 
Hazel retreated, the snake coiled again, and 
again darted. 
four or five times, he enticed the creature 
away; and then, availing himself of a mo- 
ment before it could recoil, he struck it a 
smart blow on the neck. 

When Hazel turned to Miss Rolleston, 
he found her still fixed in the attitude into 
which terror had transfixed her. The poor 
girl had remained motionless for an hour, 
under the terrible fascination of the reptile, 
comatized. He spoke to her, but a quick 
spasmodic action of her throat and a quiy- 
ering of her hands alone responded. The 
sight of her suffering agonized him beyond 
expression, but he took her hands—he 
pressed them, for they were icy cold—he 
called piteously on her name. But she 
seemed incapabble of effort. Then stoop- 
ing he raised her tenderly in his arms and 
carried her to the boat, where he laid her 
still unresisting and incapable. 

With trembling limbs and weak hands 
he launched the cutter, and they were once 
more afloat and bound homeward. 

He dipped the baler into the fresh water 
he had brought with him for their daily 
supply, and dashed it on her forhead. This 


By repeating this process * 
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he repeated until he perceived her breath- 
ing became less painful and more rapid. 
Then he raised her a little, and her head 
rested upon his arm. When they reached 
the entrance of the bay he was obliged to 
pass it, for, the wind being still southerly, 
he could not enter by the north gate, but 
came round and ran in by the western pas- 
sage, the same by which they had left the 
same morning. 

Hazel bent over Helen, and whispered 
tenderly that they were at home. She an- 
swered by asob. In half an hour the keel 
grated on the sand near the boat-house. 
Then he asked her if she were strong 
enough to reach her hut. She raised her 
head, but she felt dizzy; he helped her to 
land; all power had forsaken her limbs; 
her head sank on his shoulder, and his 
arm, wound round her lithe figure, alone 
prevented her falling helplessly at his feet. 
Again he raised her in his arms and bore 
her to the hut. Here he laid her down on 
her bed, and stood for a moment beside 
her, unable to restrain his tears. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


It was a wretched and anxious night for 
Hazel. He watched the hut, without the 
courage to approach it. That one mo- 
ment of weakness which occurred to him 
on board the Proserpine, when he had 
allowed Helen to perceive the nature of 
his feelings toward her, had rendered all 
his actions open to suspicion. He dared 
not exhibit toward her any sympathy— 
he might not extend to her the most or- 
dinary civility. If she fell ill, if fever 
supervened! how could he nurse her, at- 
tend upon her? His touch must have 
a significance, he knew that; for, as he 
bore her insensible form, he embraced 
rather than carried the precious burden. 
Could he look upon her in her suffering 
without betraying his forbidden love ? 
And then would not his attentions afflict 
more than console? 
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Chewing the cud of such bitter thoughts, 
he passed the night without noticing the 
change which was taking place over the 
island. The sun rose; and this awakened 
him from his reverie, which had replaced 
sleep; he looked around, and then became 
sensible of the warnings in the air. ~ 

The sea-birds flew about vaguely and ab- 
surdly, and seemed sporting in currents of 
wind; yet there was but little wind down 
below. Presently clouds came flying over 
the sky, and blacker masses gathered on 
the horizon. The sea changed color. 

Hazel knew the weather was breaking. 
The wet season was at hand—the moment 
when fever, if such an invisible inhabitant 
there was on that island, would visit them. 
In a few hours the rain would be upon 
them, and he reproached himself with want 
of care in the construction of the hut. For 
some hours he hovered around it, before he 
ventured to approach the door and call to 
Helen. He thought he heard her voice 
faintly, and he-entered. She lay there as 
he had placed her. He knelt beside her, 
and was appalled at the change in her ap- 
pearance. 

The poor girl’s system had received a 
shock for which it was unprepared. Her 


‘severe sufferings at sea had, strange to 


say, reduced her in appearance less than 
could have been believed; for her physical 
endurance proved greater than that of the 
strong men around her.. But the food which 
the island supplied was not suited to re- 
store her strength, and the nervous shock 
to which she had been subjected was fol- 
lowed by complete prostration. 
_ Hazel took her unresisting hand, which 
he would have given a world to press. He 
felt her pulse; it was weak, but slow. Her 
cheeks were hollow, her eyes sunken; her 
hand dropped helplessly when he released it. 
Leaving the hut quietly, but hastily, he 
descended the hill to the rivulet, which he 
crossed. About half a mile above the boat- 
house the stream forked, one of its branches 
coming from the west, the other from the 
east. Between this latter branch and Ter- 
rapin Wood was a stony hill; to this spot 
Hazel went, and fell to gathering a hand- 
ful of poppies. 


When he had obtained a 
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sufficient quantity he returned to the boat- 
house, made a small fire of chips, and, fill- 
ing his tin baler with water, he set down 
the poppies to boil. When the liquor was 
cool, he measured out a portion and drank 
it. In about twenty minutes his temples 
began to throb, a sensation which was rap- 
idly followed by nausea. 

It was midday before he recovered from 
the effects of his experiment sufficiently to 
take food. Then he waited for two hours, 
and felt much restored. He stole to the 
hut and looked in. Helen lay there as he 
had left her. He stooped over her; her 
eyes were half closed, and she turned them 
slowly upon him; her lips moved a little 
—that was all. He felt her pulse again; 
it was still weaker, and slower. He rose 
and went away, and, regaining the boat- 
house, he measured out a portion of the 
poppy liquor, one-third of the dose he had 
previously taken, and drank it. No head- 
ache or nausea succeeded; he felt his 
pulse; it became quick and violent, while 
a sense of numbness overcame him, and he 
slept. It was but fora few minutes. He 
awoke with a throbbing brow, and some 
sickness; but with a sense of delight at the 
heart, for he had found an opiate, and 
prescribed its quantity. 

He drained the liquor away from the 
poppy leaves, and carried it to the hut. 
Measuring with great care a small quan- 
tity, he lifted the girl’s head and placed it 
to her lips. She drank it mechanically. 
Then he watched beside her, until her 
breathing and her pulse changed in char- 
acter. She slept. He turned aside then, 
and buried his face in his hands and 
prayed fervently for her life—prayed as 
we pray for the daily bread of the heart. 
He prayed and waited. 


— 


; 
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THE next morning, when Helen awoke, 
she was very weak; her head ached, but 
she was herself. Hazel had made a broth 
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for her from the fleshy part of a turtle; 
this greatly revived her, and by midday 
she was able to sit up. Having seen that 
her wants were within her reach, he left 
her; but in a few moments she heard him 
busily engaged on the roof of her hut. 

On his return, he explained to her his 
fears that the structure was scarcely as 
weather-proof as he desired; and he an- 
ticipated hourly the commencement of the 
rainy season. Helen smiled and pointed 
to the sky, which here was clear and 
bright. But Hazel shook his head doubt- 
ingly. The wet season would commence 
probably with an atmospheric convulsion, 
and then settle down to uninterrupted rain. 
Helen refused obstinately to believe in 
more rain than they had experienced on 
board the boat—a genial shower. 

“You will see,” replied Hazel. “If you 
do not change your views within the next 
three days, then call me a false prophet.” 

The following day passed, and Helen 
recovered more strength, but still was too 
weak to walk; but she employed herself, 
at Hazel’s request, in making a rope of 
cocoa-nut fiber, some forty yardslong. This 
he required to fish up the spar to a sufficient 
height on the great palm-tree, and bind it 
firmly in its place. While she worked 
nimbly, he employed himself in gathering 
a store of such things as they would re- 
quire during the coming wintry season. 
She watched him with a smile, but he per- 
severed. So that day passed. The next 
morning the rope was finished. Helen was 
not so well, and was about to help herself 
to the poppy liquor, when Hazel happily 
stopped her hand in time. Heshowed her 
the exact dose necessary, and explained 
minutely the effects of a larger draught. 
Then he shouldered the rope, and set out 
for Palm-tree Point. 

He was absent about six hours, of which 
Helen slept four. And for two, which 
seemed very long, she ruminated. What 
was she thinking of that made her smile 
and weep at the same moment? and she 
looked so impatiently toward the door. 

He entered at last, very fatigued. It 
was eleven miles to the Point and back. 
While eating his frugal supper, he gave 
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her a detail of his day’s adventures. 
Strange to say, he had not seen a single 
seal on the sands. 
had tied one end of her rope to the middle 
of the spar, and, with the other between 
his teeth, he climbed the great palm. Yor 
more than an hour he toiled; he gained 
its top, passed the rope over one of its 
branches, and hauled up the spar to about 
eighty feet above the ground. ‘Then, de- 
scending with the other end, he wound the 
rope spirally round and round the tree, thus 
binding to its trunk the first twenty feet by 
which the spar hung from the branch. 

She listened very carelessly, he thought, 
and betrayed little interest in this enter- 
prise which had cost him so much labor 
and fatigue. 

When he had concluded, she was silent 
awhile, and then, looking up quickly, said, 
to his great surprise: 

“T think I may increase the dose of your 
medicine there. You are mistaken in its 
power. I am sure I can take four times 
what you gave me.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken,” he answered 
quickly. “I gave you the extreme measure 
you can take with safety.” 

“How do you know that? You can only 
guess at its effects. At any rate, I shall 
try it.” | 

Hazel hesitated, and then confessed that 
he had made a little experiment on himself 
before risking its effects upon her. 

Helen looked up at him as he said this 
so simply and quietly. Her great eyes 
filled with an angelic light. Was it ad- 
miration? Was it thankfulness? Her 
bosom heaved, and her lips quivered. It 
was but a moment, and she felt glad that 
Hazel had turned away from her and saw 
nothing. 

A long silence followed this little epi- 
- gode, when she was aroused from her rev- 
erie. 

Patter—pat—pat—patter. 

She looked up. 

Pat—patter—patter. 

Their eyes met. It was the rain. Hazel 
only smiled a little, and then ran down to 
his boat-house, to see that all was right 
there, and then returned with a large bun- 
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dle of chips, with which he made a fire, 
for the sky had darkened overhead. Gusts 


He described how he | of wind ranalong the water; it had become 


suddenly chilly. They had almost forgot- 
ten the feel of wet weather. 

Ere the fire had kindled, the rain came 
down in torrents, and, the matted roof be- 
ing resonant, they heard it strike here and 
there above their heads. 

Helen sat down on her little stool ate 
reflected. 

In that hut were two persons. One had 
foretold this, and feared it, and provided 
against it. The other had said petulantly 
it was a bugbear. 

And now the rain was pattering, and the 
prophet was on his knees making her as 
comfortable as he could in spite of all, and 
was not the man to remind her he had fore- 
told it. 

She pondered his character while she 
watched hismovements. He putdown his 
embers, then he took a cocoa-pod out from 
the wall, cut it in slices with his knife, and 
made a fine clear fire; then he ran out 
again, inspite of Helen’s remonstrance, and. 
brought a dozen large scales of the palm- 
tree. It was all the more cheering for the 


dismal scene without and the pattering of 


the rain on the resounding roof. 

But, thanks to Hazel’s precaution, the 
hut proved weather-tight; of which fict 
having satisfied himself, he bade her good- 
night. He was at the door when her voice 
recalled him. 

“Mr. Hazel, I cannot rest this night 
without asking your pardon for all the un- 
kind things | may have done and said; 
without thanking you humbly for your. 
great forbearance and your—respect for the 
unhap— I mean the unfortunate girl thus 
cast upon your mercy.” 

She held out her hand; he took it be- 
tween his own, and faintly expressed his 
gratitude for her kindness; and soshe sent 
him away brimful of happiness. 

The rain was descending in torrents. 
She heard it, but he did not feel it; for she 
had spread her angel’s wings over his ex- 
istence, and he regained his sheltered boat- 
house he knew not how. 


FOUL 
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THE next day was Sunday. Hazel had 


kept a calendar of the week, and every sev- 


 enth day was laid aside with jealousy, to 
be devoted to such simple religious exer- 
cises as he could invent. The rain still 
continued, with less violence indeed, but 
without an hour’s intermission. After 
breakfast he read to her the exodus of the 
Israelites, and their sufferings during that 
desert life. He compared those hardships 
with their own troubles, and pointed out to 
her how their condition presented many 
things to be thankful for. The island was 
fruitful, the climate healthy. They might 
have been cast away on a sandy key or 
reef, where they would have perished slowly 
and miserably of hunger and exposure. 
Then they were spared to each other. Had 
she been alone there, she could not have 
provided for herself; had he been cast 
away a solitary man, the island would 
have been to him an intolerable prison. 

In all these reflections Hazel was very 
cuarded that no expression should escape 
him to arouse her apprehension. He was 
so careful of this that she observed his cau- 
tion and watched his restraint. And Helen 
was thinking more of this than of the holy 
subject on which he was discoursing. The 
disguise he threw over his heart was pene- 
trable to the girl’s eye. She saw his love 
in every careful word, and employed her- 
self in detecting it under his rigid manner. 
Secure in her own position, she could ex- 
amine his from the loop-holes of her soul, 
and take a pleasure in witnessing the sup- 
pressed happiness she could bestow with a 
word. She did not wonder at her power. 
The best of women have the natural vanity 
to take for granted the sway they assume 
over the existence which submits to them. 

A week passed thus, and Hazel blessed 
_ the rain that drove them to this sociability. 
- He had prepared the bladder of a young 
seal which had drifted ashore dead. This 
membrane, dried in the sun, formed a piece 
of excellent parchment, and he desired to 
_ draw upon ita map of the island. To ac- 
_ complish this, the first thing was to cbtain 
_agood red ink from the cochineal, which 
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is crimson. He did according to his means. 
He got one of the tin vessels and filed it 
till he had obtained a considerable quantity 
of the metal. This he subjected for forty 
hours to the action of lime-juice. He then 
added the cochineal, and mixed till he ob- 
tained a fine scarlet. In using it he added 
a small quantity of a hard and pure gum— 
he had found gum abounded in the island. 
His pen was made from an osprey’s feather, 
hundreds of which were strewn about the 
cliffs, and some of these he had already se- 
cured and dried. 

Placing his tin baler before him, on 
which he had scratched his notes, he drew 
a map of the island. } 

“What shall we call it?” said he. 

Helen paused, and then replied, “Call 
it ‘GODSEND’ Island.” 

“So I will,” he said, and wrote it down. 

Then they named the places they had 
seen. The reef Helen had discovered off 
the northwest coast they called “ White 
Water Island,” because of the breakers. 
Then came “ Seal Bay,” “ Palm-tree Point,” 
“Mount Lookout” (this was the hill due 
south of where they lived). They called 
the cane-brake “ Wild Duck Swamp,” and 
the spot where they lunched “Cochineal 
Clearing.” The mountain was named 
“Mount Cavity.” 

“But what shall we call the capital of the 
kingdom—this hut?” said Miss Rolleston, 
as she leaned over him and pointed to the 
spot. 

“Saint Helen’s,” said Hazel, looking up; 
and he wrote it down ere she could object. 

Then there was a little awkward pause, 
while he was busily occupied in filling up 
some topographical details. She turned it 
off gayly. 

“What are those caterpillars that you 
have drawn there, sprawling over my king- 
dom?” she asked. | 

“Caterpillars! you are complimentary, 
Miss Rolleston. Those are mountains.” 

“Oh, indeed; and those lines you are 
now drawing are rivers, I presume.” 

“Yes; let us call this branch of our soli- 
tary estuary, which runs westward, the 
river Lee, and this, to the east, the river 
Medway. Issuch your majesty’s pleasure?” 
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“ La Reine le veut,” replied Helen, smil- 
ing. “But, Master Geographer, it seems 
to me that you are putting in mountains 
and rivers which you have never explored. 
How do you know that these turns and 
twists in the stream exist as you represent 
them? and those spurs, which look so real, 
have you not added them only to disguise 
the caterpillar character of your range of 
hills!” 

Hazel laughed as he confessed to draw- 
ing on his fancy for some little details. But 
pleaded that all geographers, when they 
drew maps, were licensed to fillin a few 
such touches, where discovery had failed 
to supply particulars. 

Helen had always believed religiously in 
maps, and was amused when she reflected 
on her former credulity. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HELEN’S strength was coming back to 
her but slowly; she complained of great 
lassitude and want of appetite. But, the 
following day having cleared up, the sun 
shone out with great power and brilliancy. 
She gladly welcomed the return of the fine 
weather, but Hazel shook his head; ten 
days’ rain was not theic portion—the bad 
weather would return, and complete the 
month or six weeks’ winter to which Nat- 
ure was entitled. The next evening the 
appearance of the sky confirmed his opin- 
ion. The sun set like a crimson shield; 
gory, and double its usual size. It entered 
into a thick bank of dark violet cloud that 
lay on the horizon, and seemed to split the 
vapor into rays, but of a dusky kind; im. 
mediately above this crimson the clouds 
were of a brilliant gold, but higher they 
were the color of rubies, and went gradu- 
ally off to gray. 

But as the orb dipped to the horizon a 
solid pile of unearthly clouds came up from 
the southeast; their bodies were singularly 
and unnaturally black, and mottled with 
copper-color, and hemmed with a fiery yel- 
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low. And these infernal clouds towered 
up their heads, pressing forward as if they 
all strove for precedency; it was like Mil- 
ton’s fiends attacking the sky. The rate 
at which they climbed was wonderful. 
The sun set and the moon rose full, and 


showed those angry masses surging upward 


and jostling each other as they flew. 

Yet below it was dead calm. 

Having admired the sublimity of the 
scene, and seen the full moon rise, but 
speedily lose her light in a brassy halo, they 
entered the hut, which was now the head- 
quarters, and they supped together there. 

While they were eating their little meal 
the tops of the trees were heard to sigh, so 
still was everything else. None the less 
did those strange clouds fly northward, 
eighty miles an hour. After supper, Helen 
sat busy over the fire, where some gum, col- 
lected by Hazel, resembling India-rubber, 
was boiling; she was preparing to cover a 
pair of poor Welch’s shoes, inside and out, 
with a coat of this material, which Hazel 
believed to be water-proof. She sat in such 
a position that he could watch her. It was 
a happy evening. She seemed content. 
She had got over her fear of him; they 
were good comrades if they were nothing 
more. It was happiness to him to be by 
her side even on those terms. He thought 
of it all as he looked at her. How distant 
she had seemed once to him; what an un- 
approachable goddess. Yet there she was 
by his side ina hut he had made for her. 

He could not help sipping the soft intoxi- 
cating draught her mere presence offered 
him. But by and by he felt his heart was 
dissolving within him, and he was trifling 
with danger. He must not look on her too 
long, seated by the fire like a wife. The 
much-enduring man rose, and turned his 
back upon the sight he loved sodearly. He 
went out at the open door intending to 
close it and bid her good-night. But he 
did not do so, just then; for his attention 
as an observer of nature was arrested by 
the unusual conduct. of certain animals. 
Gannets and other sea-birds were running 
about the opposite wood and craning their 
necks in a strange way. He had never 
seen one enter that wood before. 
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Seals and sea-lions were surrounding the 
slope, and crawling about, and now and 
then plunging into the river, which they 
crossed with infinite difficulty, for it was 
running very high and strong. ‘The trees 
also sighed louder than ever. Hazel turned 
back to tell Miss Rolleston something ex- 
traordinary was going on. She satin sight 
from the river, and, as he came toward 
the hut, he saw her sitting by the fire 
reading. 

He stopped short. Her work lay at her 
feet. She had taken out a letter, and she 
was reading it by the fire. 

As she read it her face was a puzzle. 
But Hazel saw the act alone; and a dart of 
ice seemed to go through and through him. 

This, then, was her true source of conso- 
lation. He thought it was so before. He 
had even reason to think so. But, never 
seeing any palpable proofs, he had almost 
been happy. He turned sick with jealous 
misery, and stood there rooted and frozen. 

Then came a fierce impulse to shut the 
sight out that caused this pain. 

He almost flung her portcullis to, and 
made his hands bleed. But a bleeding 
heart does not feel scratches. 

“ Good-night,” said he hoarsely. 

“ Good-night,” said she kindly. 

And why should she not read his letter? 
She was his affianced bride, bound to him 
by honor as well as inclination. This was 


the reflection to which, after a sore battle | 


- with his loving heart, the much-enduring 


man had to come at last; and he had come 
to it, and was getting back his peace of 
mind, though not his late complacency, 
and about to seek repose in sleep, when 
suddenly a clap of wind came down like 


thunder, and thrashed the island and 
everything in it. 
Everything animate and inanimate 


seemed to cry out as the blow passed. 
Another soon followed, and another— 
intermittent gusts at present, but of such 
severity that not one came without making 
its mark. 
Birds were driven away like paper; the 


_sea-lions whimpered, and crouched into 


corners, and huddled together, and held 
each other, whining. 
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Hazel saw but one thing; the frail edi- 
fice he had built for the creature he adored. 
He looked out of his boat, and fixed his 
horror-stricken eyes on it; he saw it wav- 
ing to and fro, yet still firm. But he could 
not stay there. If not in danger she must 
be terrified. He must go and support her. 
He left his shelter, and ran toward her hut. 
With a whoop and a scream another blast 
tore through the wood, and caught him. 
He fell, dug his hands into the soil, and 
clutched the earth. While he was in that 
position, he heard a sharp crack; he looked 
up in dismay, and saw that one of Helen’s 
trees had broken like a carrot, and the head 
was on the ground leaping about; while a 
succession of horrible sounds of crashing, 
and rending, and tearing showed the frail 
hut was giving way on every side; racked 
and riven, and torn to pieces. Hazel, 
though a stout man, uttered cries of terror 
death would never have drawn from him; 
and, with a desperate headlong rush, he 
got to the place where the bower had been; 
but now it was a prostrate skeleton, with 
the mat roof flapping like a loose sail above 
it, and Helen below. 

As he reached the hut, the wind got hold 
of the last of the four shrubs that did duty 
for a door, and tore it from the cord that 
held it, and whirled it into the air; it went 
past Hazel’s face like a bird flying. 

Though staggered himself by the same 
blow of wind, he clutched the tree and got 
into the hut. 

He found her directly. She was kneeling 
beneath the mat that a few minutes ago 
had been her roof. He extricated her in a 
moment, uttering inarticulate cries of pity 
and fear. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said she. 
not hurt.” 

But he felt her quiver from head to foot. 
He wrapped her in all her rugs, and, think- 
ing of nothing but her safety, lifted her in 
his strong arms to take her to his own 
place, which was safe from wind at least. 

But this was no ight work. To go there 
erect was impossible. 

Holding tight by the tree, he got her to 
the lee of the tent and waited for a lull. 
He went rapidly down the hill, but, ere he 
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reached the river, a gust came careering | passed on. And his soul was full of peace, 


over the sea. A sturdy young tree was near 
him. He placed her against it, and wound 
his arms round her and its trunk. The 
blast came. The tree bent down almost to 
the ground, then whirled round, recovered, 
shivered; but he held firmly. It passed. 
Again he lifted her, and bore her to the 
boat-house. As he went, the wind almost 
choked her, and her long hair lashed his 
face like a whip. But he got her in, and 
then sat panting and crouching, but safe. 


They were none too soon; the tempest in- 


creased in violence, and became more con- 
tinuous. No clouds, but a ghastly glare 
all over the sky. No rebellious waves, but 
a sea hissing and foaming under its mas- 
ter’s lash. The river ran roaring and foam- 
ing by, and made the boat heave even in 
its little creek. The wind, though it could 
no longer shake them, went screaming ter- 
ribly close over their heads—no longer like 
air in motion, but, solid and keen, it seemed 
the Almighty’s scythe mowing down Nat- 
ure; and soon it became, like turbid water, 
blackened with the leaves, branches and 
fragments of all kinds it whirled along 
with it. The trees fell crashing on all 
sides, and the remains passed over their 
heads into the sea. 

Helen behaved admirably. Speech was 
impossible, but she thanked him without 
it—eloquently; she nestled her little hand 
into Hazel’s, and, to Hazel that night, with 
all its awful sights and sounds, was a 
blissful one. She had been in danger, but 
now was safe by his side. She had pressed 
his hand to thank him, and now she was 
cowering a little toward him in a way that 
claimed him as her protector. Her glori- 
ous hair blew over him and seemed to net 
him. And now and then, as they heard 
some crash nearer and more awful than 
another, she clutched him quickly though 
lightly; for, in danger, her sex love to feel 
a friend; it is not enough to see him near. 
And once, when a great dusky form of a 
sea-lion came crawling over the mound, 
and whimpering peeped into the boat- 
house, she even fled to his shoulder with 
both hands for a moment, and was there, 
light as a feather, till the creature had 


and a great tranquillity overcame it. He 
heard nothing of the wrack, knew nothing 
of the danger. 

Oh, mighty Love! The tempest might 
blow, and fill the air and earth with ruin, 
so that 1t spared her. The wind was kind, 
and gentle the night, which brought that 
hair round his face, and that head so near 
his shoulder, and gave him the holy joy of 
protecting under his wing the soft creature 
he adored. 


/ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ON the morning that followed this mem- 
orable night, our personages seemed to 
change characters. Hazel sat down before 
the relics of the hut—three or four strings 
dangling, and a piece of network waving 
—and eyed them with shame, regret and 
humiliation. 
self-reproaches that he did not hear a light 
footstep, and Helen Rolleston stood near 
him a moment or two, and watched the 
play of his countenance with a very inquis- 
itive and kindly light in her own eyes. 

“Never mind,” said she, soothingly. 

Hazel started at the music. 

“Never mind your house being blown to 
atoms, and mine has stood?” said he, half 
reproachfully. 

“You took too much pains with mine.”’ 

“T will take a great deal more with the 
next.” 

“T hope not. But I want you to come 
and look at the havoc. It is terrible; and 
yet so grand.” And thus she drew him 
away from the sight that caused his pain. 

They entered the wood by a path Hazel 
had cut from the sea-shore, and viewed the 
devastation in Terrapin Wood. Prostrate 


trees lay across one another in astonishing | 


numbers, and in the strangest positions; 
and their glorious plumes swept the earth. 
“Come,” said she, “it is a bad thing for 
the poor trees, but not for us. See, the 
place is strewed wtih treasures. Here isa 
tree full of fans all ready made. And what 


He was so absorbed in his’ 
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is that? A horse’s tail growing on a cocoa- 
tree! and a long one, too! that will make 
ropes for you, and thread for me. Ah, and 
here is a cabbage. Pocr Mr. Welch! Well, 
for one thing, you need never saw nor climb 
any more. See the advantages of a hurri- 
cane.” 

From the wood she took him to the 
shore, and there they found many birds 
lying dead; and Hazel picked up several 
that he had read of as good toeat. For 
certain signs had convinced him his fair 
and delicate companion was carnivora, and 
must be nourished accordingly. Seeing 
him so employed, she asked him archly 
whether he was beginning to see the com- 
forts of a hurricane. “ Not yet,” said he; 
“the account is far from even.” 

“Then come to where the rock was blown 
down.” She led the way gayly across the 
sands to a point where an overhanging 
crag had fallen, with two trees and a quan- 
tity of earth and plants that grew above 
it. But, when they got nearer, she became 
suddenly grave, and stood still. The mass 
had fallen upon a sheltered place, where 
seals were hiding from the wind, and had 
buried several; fortwo or three limbs were 
sticking out, of victims overwhelmed in 
the ruin; and a magnificent sea-lion lay 
clear of the smaller rubbish, but quite dead. 
The cause was not far to seek; a ton of 
hard rock had struck him, and _ then 
ploughed up the sand in a deep furrow, 
and now rested within a yard or two of the 
animal, whose back it had broken. Hazel 
went up to the creature and looked at it; 
then he came to Helen. She was standing 
aloof. “Poor bugbear,” said he. “Come 
away; it is an ugly sight for you.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Helen. Then, as they 


returned, “Does not that reconcile you to 
_ the loss of a hut? We are‘not blownaway 


nor crushed.” 
“That is true,” said Hazel; “but sup- 


- pose your health should suffer from the 


exposure to such fearful weather. So un- 


lucky! so cruel! just as you were begin- 
ning to get stronger.” 


“T am all the better for it. Shall I tell 
you? excitement is a good thing; not too 


often, of course; but nowand then; and, 
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when we are in the humor for it, it is meat 
and drink and medicine to us.” 

“What! to a delicate young lady?” 

“ Ay, ‘toa delicate young lady?’ Last 
night has done me a world of good. It 
has shaken’ me out of myself. I am in 
better health and spirits. Of course Iam 
very sorry the hut is blown down—because 
you took so much trouble to build it; but, 
on my own account, I really don’t care a 
straw. Hind me some corner to nestle in 
at night, and all day I mean to be about, 
and busy as a bee, helping you, and— 
Breakfast! breakfast! Oh, how hungry I 
am.” And this spirited girl led the way 
to the boat with a briskness and a vigor 
that charmed and astonished him. 


Souvent femme varie. 


This gracious behavior did not blind Ha- 
zel to the serious character of the situation, 
and all breakfast-time he was thinking and 
thinking, and often kept a morsel in his 
mouth, and forgot to eat it for several sec- 
onds, he was so anxious and puzzled. At 
last he said, “I know a large hollow tree 
with apertures. If I were to close them 
all but one, and keep that for the door? 
No: trees have betrayed me; I'll never 
trust another tree with you. Stay; I 
know, I know—acavern.” He uttered the 
verb rather loudly, but the substantive with 
a sudden feebleness of intonation that was 
amusing. His timidity was superfluous; 
if he had said he knew “a bank whereon 
the wild thyme grows,” the suggestion 
would have been well received that morn- 
ing. | 

“A cavern!” cried Helen. “It has al- 
ways been the dream of my life to live in 
a& cavern.” 

Hazel brightened up. But the next mo- 
ment he clouded again. “But I forgot. 
It will not do; there isa spring running . 
right through it; it comes down nearly | 
perpendicular through a channel it has 
bored, or enlarged; and splashes on the 
floor.” 

“ How convenient!” said Helen; “now I 
shall have a bath in my room, instead of 
having to go miles for it. By the by, now 
you have invented the shower-bath, please 
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discover Soap. Not that one really wants 
any in this island; for there is no dust, 
aud the very air seems purifying. But who 
can shake off the prejudices of early edu- 
cation?” 

Hazel said, “ Now I’]l laugh as much as 
you like, when once this care is off my 
mind.” 

He ran off to the cavern, and found it 
spacious and safe; but the spring was fall- 
ing in great force, and the roof of the cave 
glistening with moisture. It looked a hope- 
less case. Butif Necessity is the mother 
of Invention, surely Love is the father. He 
mounted to the rock above, and found the 
spot where the spring suddenly descended 
into the earth with the loudest gurgle he 
had ever heard; a gurgle of defiance. 
Nothing was to be done there. But he 
traced it upward a little way, and found a 
place where it ran beside a deep decline. 
“ Aha, my friend!” said he. He got his 
spade, and with some hours’ hard work 
dug it a fresh channel and carried itaway 
entirely from its course. He returned to 
the cavern. Water was dripping very 
fast; but, on looking up, he could see the 
light of day twinkling at the top of the 
spiral water course he had robbed of its 
supply. Then he conceived a truly origi- 
nal idea. Why not turn his empty water- 
course into a chimney, and so give to one 
element what he had taken from another? 
He had no time to execute this just then, 
for the tide was coming in, and he could 
not afford to lose any one of those dead ani- 
mals. So he left the funnel to drip, that 
being a process he had no means of ex- 
pediting, and moored the sea-lion to the 
very rock that had killed him, and was 
proceeding to dig out the seals, when a 
voice he never could hear without a thrill 
summoned him to dinner. 

It was a plentiful repast, and included 
roast pintado and cabbage-palm. Helen 
Rolleston informed him during dinner that 
he would no longer be allowed to monopo- 
lize the labor attendant upon their condi- 
tion. 

“No,” said she, “you are always work- 
ing for me, and I shall work for you. 
Cooking and washing are’a woman’s work, 
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not a man’s; and so are plaiting and net- 
ting.” 

This healthy resolution once formed was 
adhered to with a constancy that belonged 
to the girl’s character. The roof of the 
ruined hut came ashore in the bay that 
evening, and was fastened over the boat. 
Hazel lighted a bonfire in the cavern, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing some of the 
smoke issue above. But he would not let 
Miss Rolleston occupy it yet. He shifted 
her things to the boat and sleptin the cave 
himself. However, he lost no time in lay- 
ing down a great hearth, and built a fire- 
place and chimney in the cave. The chim- 


ney went up to the hole in the arch of the 


cave; then came the stone funnel, stolen 
from Nature; and above, on the upper sur- 
face of the cliff, came the chimney-pot. 
Thus the chimney acted like a Geyman 
stove: it stood in the center, and soon 
made the cavern very dry and warm, and 
a fine retreat during the rains. When it 
was ready for occupation, Helen said she 
would sail to it: she would not go by land; 
that was too tame for her. Hazel had only 
to comply with her humor, and at high 
water they got into the boat, and went 
down the river into the sea with a rush 
that made Helen wince. He soon rowed 
her across the bay to a point distant not 
more than fifty yards from the cavern, and 
installed her. But he never returned to 
the river; it was an inconvenient place to 
make excursions from; and besides, all his 
work was now either in or about the cavern; 
and that convenient hurricane, as Helen 
called it, not only made him a builder 
again; it also made him a currier, a soap- 
boiler, and a salter. So they drew the boat 
just above high-water mark in a sheltered 
nook, and he set up his arsenal ashore. 

In this situatidn, day glided by after day, 
and week after week, in vigorous occupa- 
tions, brightened by social intercourse, and 
in some degree by the beauty and the 
friendship of the animals. Of all this in- 
dustry we can only afford a brief summary. 
Hazel fixed two uprights at each side of 
the cavern’s mouth, and connected each 
pair by a beam; a netting laid on these, 
and, covered with gigantic leaves from the 
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prostrate palms, made a sufficient roof in 
_ this sheltered spot. On this terrace they 
: could sit even in the rain, and view the 
| sea. Helen cooked in the cave, but served 
dinner up on this beautiful terrace. So 
now she had a Butand a Ben, as the Scotch 
say. He got a hogshead of oi] from the 
sea-lion; and so the cave was always light- 
ed now, and that was a great comfort, and 
gave them more hours of indoor employ- 
ment and conversation. The poor bugbear 
really brightened their existence. Of the 
same oil, boiled down and mixed with 
wood-ashes, he made soap, to Helen’s great 
delight. The hide of this animal was so 
thick he could do nothing with it but cut 
off pieces to make the soles of shoes, if re- 
quired. But the seals were miscellaneous 
treasures. He contrived with guano and 
aromatics to curry their skins; of their 
bladders he made vile parchfnent, and of 
their entrails gut, cat-gut and twine, be- 
yond compare. He salted two cubs, and 
laid up the rest in store, by inclosing large 
pieces in clay. When these were to be 
used, the clay was just put into hot embers 
for some hours, then broken, and the meat 
eaten with all its juices preserved. 
Helen cooked and washed, and manu- 
 factured salt; and colleeted quite a store of 
wild cotton, though it grew very sparingly 


But in hunting for it she found other things 
—health, for one. After sunset she was 
- generally employed a couple of hours on 
-matters which occupy the fair in every 
situation of life. She made herself a seal- 
skin jacket and pork-pie hat. She made 
Mr. Hazel a man’s cap of sealskin with 
a point. But her great work was with the 
cotton, which will be described hereafter. 
However, for two hours after sunset, no 
more (they rose at peep of day), her physi- 
cian allowed her to sit and work; which 
she did, and often smiled, while he sat by 
and discoursed to her of all the things he 
had read, and surprised himself by the 
strength and activity of his memory. He 
attributed it partly to the air of the island. 
Nor were his fingers idle even at night. 
He had tools to sharpen for the morrow, 
glass to make and polish out of a laminated 


and it cost her hours to find a few pods. | 
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crystal he had found. And then the hur- 
ricane had blown away, among many prop- 
erties, his map; so he had to make another 
with similar materials. He completed the 
map in due course, and gave it to Helen. 
It was open to the same strictures she had 
passed on the other. Hazel was no char- 
tographer. Yet this time she had nothing 
but praise for it. How was that? 


To the reader it is now presented, not as 
a specimen of chartographic art, but as a 
little curiosity in its way, being a fac-sim- 
ile of the map John Hazel drew for Helen 
Rolleston with such out-of-the-way materi- 
als as that out-of-the-way island afforded. 
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Above all, it will enable the reader to fol- 
low our personages in their little excursions 
past and future, and also to trace the course 
of a mysterious event we have to record. 


Relieved of other immediate cares, Ha- 
zel’s mind had time to dwell upon the prob- 
lem Helen had set him; and one fine day 
a conviction struck him that he had taken 
a narrow and puerile view of it, and that, 
after all, there must be in the nature of 
things some way to attract ships from a 
distance. Possessed with this thought, he 


— 
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went up to Telegraph Point, abstracted his 
mind from all external objects, and fixed it 
on this idea—but came down as he went. 
He descended by some steps he had cut 
zigzag for Helen’s use, and as he put his 
foot on the fifth step—whoo—whir—whiz 
—came nine ducks, cooling his head, they 
whizzed so close; and made right for the 
lagoons. 

“Hum!” thought Hazel; “ I never see you 
ducks fly in any other direction but that.” 

This speculation rankled in him all night, 
and he told Helen he should reconnoiter at 
daybreak, but should not take her, as there 
might be snakes. Hemade the boat ready 
at daybreak, and certain gannets, pinta- 
does, boobies, and noddies, and divers with 
eyes in their heads like fiery jewels—birds 
whose greedy maws he had often gratified 
—chose to fancy he must be going a fish- 
ing, and were on the alert, and rather 
troublesome. However, he got adrift, and 
ran out through North Gate, with a light 
westerly breeze, followed by a whole fleet 
of birds. ‘These were joined in due course 
by another of his satellites, a young seal he 
called Tommy, also fond of fishing. 

The feathered convoy soon tailed off; but 
Tommy stuck to him for about eight miles. 
He ran that distance to have a nearer look 
at a small island which lay due north of 
Telegraph Point. He satisfied himself it 
was little more than a very long, large 
reef, the neighborhood of which ought to 
be avoided by ships of burden, and, resolv- 
ing to set some beacon or other on it ere 
long, he christened it White Water Island, 
on account of the surf. He came about 
and headed for the Kast Bluff. 

Then Tommy gave him up in disgust; 
perhaps thought his conduct vacillating. 
Animals all despise that. 

He soon landed almost under the volcano, 
and moored his boat not far from a cliff 
peaked with guano. Exercising due cau- 
tion this time, he got up to the lagoons, 
and found a great many ducks swimming 
about. He approached little parties to ex- 
amine their varieties. They all swam out 
of his way; some of them even flew a few 
yards, and then settled. Not one would 
let him come within forty yards. This 
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convinced Hazel the ducks were not natives 
of the island, but strangers, who were not 
much afraid, because they had never been 
molested on this particular island; but still 
distrusted man. 


While he pondered thus, there was a 


great noise of wings, and about a dozen 
ducks flew over his head on the rise, and 
passed westward still rising till they got 
into the high currents, and away upon the 
wings of the wind for distant lands. 

The grand rush of their wings, and the 
off-hand way in which they spurned, 
abandoned and disappeared from an island 
that held him tight, made Hazel feel very 
small. His thoughts took the form of Sa- 
tire. “Lords of the creation, are we? We 
sink in water; in air we tumble; on earth 
we stumble.” 


These pleasing reflections did not prevent — 


his taking their exact line of flight, and 
barking a tree to mark it. He was about 
to leave the place when he heard a splash- 
ing not far from him, and there was a 
duck jumping about on the water in a 
strange way. Hazel thought a snake had 
got hold of her, and ran to her assistance. 
He took her out of the water and soon 
found what was the matter; her bill was 
open, and a fish’s tail was sticking out. 
Hazel inserted his finger and dragged out 
a small fish which had erected the spines 
on its back so opportunely as nearly to kill 
its destroyer. The duck recovered enough 


to quack in a feeble and dubious manner. — 
Hazel kept her for Helen, because she was ~ 


a plain brown duck. With some little re- 


luctance he slightly shortened one wing, — 
and stowed away his captive in the hold — 


of the boat. 


He happened to have a great stock of : 
pitch in the boat, so he employed a few — 
hours in writing upon the guano rocks. — 


On one he wrote in huge letters: 


AN 
HASTE TO HER 
RESCUE. 


HERE. 


On another he wrote in small letters: 


BEWARE THE REEFS ON THE NORTH SIDE. . : 


LIE OFF FOR SIGNALS. 


ENGLISH LADY WRECKED _ 


- , 
—L——— 
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Then he came home and beached the 
- boat, and brought Helen his captive. 
; “Why, it is an English duck!” she 
| cried, and was enraptured. 
By this visit to the lagoons, Hazel gath- 

- ered that this island was a half-way house 
_ for migrating birds, especially ducks; and 
he inferred that the line those vagrants had 

taken was the shortest way from this island 
to the nearest land. This was worth know- 
ing, and set his brain working. He begged 
_ Helen to watch for the return of the turtle- 
- doves (they had all left the island just be- 
_ fore the rain), and learn, if possible, from 
_ what point of the compass they arrived. 
The next expedition was undertaken to 
_ please Helen; she wished to examine the 
beautiful creeks and caves on the north 
side, which they had seen from a distance 
when they sailed round the island. 
They started on foot one delightful day, 
- and walked briskly, for the air, though 
_ balmy, was exhilarating. They followed 
_ the course of the river till they came to the 
lake that fed it, and was fed itself by hun- 
dreds of little natural gutters down which 
_ the hills discharged the rains. This was 
- new to Helen, though not to Hazel. She 
produced the map, and told the lake slyly 
_ that it was incorrect, a little too big. She 
; took some of the water in her hand, sprin- 
 kled the lake with it, and called it Hazel- 
mere. They bore a little to the right, and 
proceeded till they found a creek shaped like 
a wedge, at whose broad end shone an arch 
of foliage studded with flowers, and the 
sparkling blue water peeped behind. This 
was tempting, but the descent was rather 
hazardous at first; great square blocks of 
rock one below another, and these rude 
_ steps were coated with mosses of rich hue, 
but wet and slippery; Hazel began to be 
alarmed for his companion. However, 
after one or two difficulties, the fissure 
opened wider to the sun, and they descend- 
ed from the slimy rocks into a sloping hot- 
bed of exotic flowers, and those huge suc- 
culent leaves that are the glory of the trop- 
ics. The ground was carpeted a yard deep 
with their luxuriance, and others, more 
aspiring, climbed the warm sides of the 
diverging cliffs, just as creepers go upa 
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wall, lining every crevice as they rose. In 
this blessed spot, warmed, yet not scorched, 
by the tropical sun, and fed with trickling 
waters, was seen what marvels “boon 
Nature” can do. Here our vegetable- 
dwarfs were giants and our flowers were 
trees. One lovely giantess of the jasmine 
tribe, but with flowers shaped like a mari- 
gold, and scented like a tuberose, had a 
stem as thick as a poplar, and carried its 
thousand buds and amber-colored flowers 
up eighty feet of broken rock, and planted 
on every ledge suckers, that flowered again 
and filled the air with perfume. Another 
tree about half as high was covered with 
a cascade of snow-white tulips, each as 
big as a small flower-pot, and scented like 
honeysuckle. An aloe, ten feet high, blos- 
somed in a corner, unheeded among loftier 
beauties. And at the very mouth of the 
fissure a huge banana leaned across, and 
flung out its vast leaves, that seemed trans- 
lucent gold against the sun; underit shone 
a monstrous cactus in all her pink and 
crimson glory, and through the maze of 
color streamed the deep blue of the peace- 
ful ocean, laughing, and catching sun- 
beams. 

Helen leaned against the cliff and quiv- 
ered with delight, and that deep sense of 
flowers that belongs to your true woman. 

Hazel feared she was ill. 


“lll?” said she. “Who could. be ill 
here? It is heaven upon earth. Oh, 
you dears! Oh, you loves! And they 


all seemed growing on the sea, and float- 
ing in the sun.” 

“And it is only one of a dozen such,” 
said Hazel. “If you would like to inspect 
them at your leisure, I’ll just run to Palm- 
tree Point; for my signal is all askew. I 
saw that as we came along.” 

Helen assented readily, and he ran off; 
but left her the provisions. She was not to 
wait dinner for him. 

Helen examined two or three of the 
flowery fissures, and found fresh beauties 
in each, and also some English leaves, that 
gave her pleasure of another kind; and, 
after she had reveled in the flowers, she 
examined the shore, and soon discovered 
that the rocks which abounded here (though 
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there were also large patches of clear sand) | 


were nearly all pure coral, in great variety. 
Red coral was abundant; and even the pink 
coral, to which fashion was just then giv- 
ing a fictitious value, was there by the ton. 
This interested her, and so did some beau- 
tiful shells that lay sparkling. The time 
passed swiftly; and she was still busy in 
her researches, when suddenly it darkened 
a little, and, looking back, she saw a white 
vapor stealing over the cliff, and curling 
down. 

Upon this she thought it prudent to re- 
turn to the place where Hazel had left her; 
the more so as it was near sunset. 

The vapor descended and spread and cov- 
ered sea and land. ‘Then the sun set; and 
it was darkness visible. Coming from the 
south, the sea-fret caught Hazel sooner and 
in a less favorable situation. Returning 
from the palm-tree, he had taken the 
shortest cut through a small jungle, and 
been so impeded by the scrub, that, when 
he got clear, the fog was upon him. Be- 
tween that and the river he lost his way 
several times, and did not hit the river till 
near midnight. He followed the river to 
the lake, and coasted the lake, and then 
groped his way toward the creek. 

But, after a while, every step he took 
was fraught with danger; and the night 
was far advanced when he at last hit off 
the creek, as he thought. He halloed; but 
there was no reply; halloed again, and, to 
his joy, her voice replied; but ata distance. 
He had come to the wrong creek. She was 
farther westward. He groped his way 
westward, and came to another creek. He 
halloed to her, and she answered him. But 
to attempt the descent would have been 
mere suicide. She felt that herself, and al- 
most ordered him to stay where he was. 

“Why, we can talk all the same,” said 
she; “and it is not for long.” 

It was a curious position, and one typi- 
cal of the relation between them. So near 
together, yet the barrier so strong. 

“T am afraid you must be very cold,” 
said he. | 

“Oh, no; I have my seal-skin jacket 
on; and it is sosheltered here. I wish you 
were as well off.” 
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“You are not afraid to be alone down 
there?” 3 

‘Tam not alone when your voice is near — 
me. Now don’t you fidget yourself, dear 
friend. I like these little excitements. I ~ 
have told you so before. Listen. How 
calm and silent it all is; the place; the 
night! The mind seems to fill with great 
ideas, and to feel its immortality.” 

She spoke with solemnity, and he heard 
in silence. 

Indeed it was a reverend time and place. 
The sea, whose loud and penetrating tongue 
had, in some former age, created the gully 
where they both sat apart, had of late 
years receded and kissed the sands gently 
that calm night; so gently, that its long, 
low murmur seemed but the echo of tran- 
quillity. 

The voices of that pair sounded super- 
natural, one speaking up, and the other 
down, the speakers quite invisible. 

“Mr. Hazel,” said Helen, in a low, ear- 
nest voice; “they say that Night gives wis- 
dom even to the wise; think now, and tell 
me your true thoughts. Has the foot of 
man ever trod upon this island before?” 

There was a silence due to a question so 
grave, and put with solemnity, at a solemn 
time, in a solemn place. 

At last Hazel’s thoughtful voice came — 
down. “The world is very, very, very old. © 
So old, that the words ‘Ancient History’ 
are a falsehood, and Moses wrote but as 
yesterday. And man isa very old animal ~ 
upon this old, old planet; and has been 
everywhere. I cannot doubt he has been ~ 
here.” 

Her voice went up.’ “But have you seen ~ 
any signs?” : 

His voice came down. 
looked for them. The bones and the weap- 
ons of primeval man are all below earth’s — 
surface at this time of day.” é 

There was a dead silence. Then Helen’s — 
voice went up again. “But in modern © 
times? Has no man landed here from far- — 
off places, since ships were built?” F 

The voice came sadly down. “I donot — 
know.” | ; 

The voice went up. “ But think!” 

The voice came down. “ What calamity _ 


“T have not — 
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can be new in a world so old as this? 
Everything we can do, and suffer, others 
of our race have done, and suffered.” 


The voice went up. “Hush! there’s 
something moving on the sand.” 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

HAZEL waited and listened. So did 


Helen, and her breath came fast; for in 
the stilly night she heard light but mys- 
terious sounds. Something was moving 
on the sand very slowly and softly, but 
nearer and nearer. Her heart began to 
leap. She put out her hand instinctively 
to clutch Mr. Hazel; but he was too far 
off. She had the presence of mind and 
the self-denial to disguise her fears; for 
she knew he would come headlong to her 
assistance. 

She said in a quavering whisper, “I’m 
not frightened; only v—very c—curious.” 

And now-she became conscious that not 
only one but several things were creeping 
about. 

Presently the creeping ceased, and was 
followed by a louder and more mysterious 
noise. In that silent night it sounded like 
raking and digging. Three or four mys- 
terious visitants seemed to be making 
graves. 

This was too much; especially coming 
as it did after talk about the primeval dead. 
Her desire to scream was so strong, and 
she was so afraid Hazel would braak his 
neck, if she relieved her mind in that way, 
that she actually took her handkerchief 
and bit it hard. 

But this situation was cut short by a 
beneficent luminary. The sun rose with 
a magnificent bound—it was his way in 
that latitude—and everything unpleasant 
winced that moment; the fog shivered in 
its turn, and appeared to open in furrows 
as great javelins of golden light shot 
through it from the swiftly rising orb. 
Soon those golden darts increased to 
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streams of portable fire, that burst the fog 
and illumined the wet sands. And Helen 
burst out laughing like chanticleer, for this 
first break of day revealed the sextons that 
had scared her—three ponderous turtles, 
crawling, slow and clumsy, back to sea. 
Hazel joined her, and they soon found what 
these evil spirits of the island had been at, 
poor wretches. They had each buried a 
dozen eggs in the sand; one dozen of which 
were very soon set boiling. At first, in- 
deed, Helen objected that they had no 
shells, but Hazel told her she might as 
well complain of a rose without a thorn. 
He assured her turtles’ eggs were a known 
delicacy, and very superior to birds’ eggs; 
and so she found them. ‘They were eaten 
with the keenest relish. 

“And now,” said Helen, “for my dis- 
coveries. First, here are my English 
leaves, only bigger. I found them on a 
large tree.” 

“English leaves!” cried Hazel, with 
rapture. “ Why, it is the caoutchouc!” 

“Oh, dear,” said Helen, in a disap- 
pointed tone; “I took it for the India- 
rubber tree.” 

“Tt is the India-rubber tree; and I have 
been hunting for it all over the island in 
vain, and using wretchedly inferior gums 
for want of it.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Helen. “And now 
I have something else to show you. Some- 
thing that curdled my blood; but I dare 
say I was very foolish.” She then took 
him half across the sand and pointed out 
to him a number of stones dotted over the 
sand in a sort of oval. These stones, 
streaked with sea grass, and incrusted with 
small shells, were not at equal distances, 
but yet, allowing for gaps, they formed a 
decided figure. Their outline resembled 
a great fish, wanting the tail. 


“Can this be chance?” asked Helen; 
“oh, if it should be what I fear, and that 
is—Savages !’ 

Hazel considered it attentively a long 
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time. “Too far at sea for living savages,” | Well, the eggs are gold, and the gold is 


said he. “And yet it cannot be chance. 
What on earth is it? It looks Druidical. 
But how can that be? The island was 
smaller when these were placed here than 
it is now.” He went nearer and examined 
one of the stones; then he scraped away 
the sand from its base, and found it was 
not shaped like a stone, but more like a 
whale’s rib. He became excited; went on 
his knees, and tore the sand up with his 
hands. Then he rose up agitated, and 
traced the outlineagain. “Great Heaven!” 
said he, “why, it is a ship.” 


“A ship!” 

“Ay,” said he, standing in the middle 
of it; ‘‘ here, beneath our feet, lies man; 
with his work, and his treasures. This 
-earcass has been here for many a long 
year; not so very long, neither; she is too 
big for the sixteenth century, and yet she 
must have been sunk when the island was 
smaller. I take it to be a Spanish or 
Portuguese ship; probably one of those 
treasure-ships our commodores, and char- 
tered pirates, and the American buccaneers, 
used to chase about these seas. Here lie 
her bones and the bonesof hercrew. Your 
question was soon answered. All that we 
can say has been said; can do has been 
done; can suffer has been suffered.” 

They were silent, and the sunk ship’s 
bones moved them strangely. In their 
deep isolation from the human race, even 
the presence of the dead brought humanity 
somehow nearer to them. 

They walked thoughtfully away, and 
made across the sands for Telegraph 
Point. 

Before they got home, Helen suggested 
that perhaps, if he were to dig in the ship, 
he might find something useful. 

He shook his head. “Impossible! The 
iron has all melted away like sugar long 
before this. Nothing can have survived 
but gold and silver, and they are not worth 
picking up, much less digging for; my 
time is too precious. No, you have 
found two buried treasures to-day—turtles’ 
eggs, and a ship, freighted, as I think, 
with what men call the precious metals. 


a drug—there it will lie for me.” 


Both discoveries bore fruits. The ship: 
Hazel made a vow that never again 
should any poor ship lay her ribs on this 
island for want of warning. He buoyed 
the reefs. He ran out to White Water 
Island, and wrote an earnest warning on 
the black reef, and, this time, he wrote 
with white on black. He wrote a similar 
warning, with black on white, at the 
western extremity of Godsend Island. 

The eggs: Hazel watched for the turtles 
at daybreak; turned one now and then; 
and fed Helen on the meat or its eggs, 
morn, noon and night. 

For some time she had been advancing 
in health and strength. But, when the 
rains declined considerably, and she was 
all day in the air, she got the full benefit 
of the wonderful climate, and her health, 
appetite and muscular vigor became truly 
astonishing; especially under what Hazel 


called the turtle cure; though, indeed, she - 


was cured before. She ate three good 
meals a day, and needed them; for she 
was up with the sun, and her hands and 
feet never idle till he set. 

Four months on the island had done this. 
But four months had not shown those 
straining eyes the white speck on the hori- 
zon; the sail, so looked and longed for. 


Hazel often walked the island by him- 
self; not to explore, for he knew the place 
well by this time, but he went his rounds 
to see that all his signals were in working 
order. | 

He went to Mount Lookout one day with 
this view. 
noon. Long before he got to the mountain 
he had scanned the horizon carefully, as 


-amatter of course; but nota speck. So, 


when he got there, he did not look sea- 


ward, but just saw that his flagstaff was — 


It was about an hour before q 


all right and was about to turn away and ~ 


go home, when he happened to glance at 


the water; and there, underneath him, he a 


saw—a ship; standing toward the island. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


He started, and rubbed his eyes, and 

_ looked again. It was no delusion. Things 
_ never did come as they are expected to 
_ come. There was still no doubtful speck 
on the horizon; but within eight miles of 
- the island—and in this lovely air that 
looked nearly close —was a ship, under 
' canvas. She bore 8. EH. from Mount 
' Lookout, and S. 8S. E. from the East 
_ Bluff of the island, toward which her 

course was apparenty directed. She had 
- a fair wind, but was not going fast; being 
heavily laden, and under no press of sail. 
- A keen thrill went through him; and his 

mind was a whirl. He ran home with the 
‘great news. 
, But, even as he ran, a cold, sickly feel- 

ing crawled over him. 
j “That ship parts her and me.” 
: He resisted the feeling as a thing too 
monstrous and selfish, and resisted it so 
fiercely, that, when he got to the slopes 
and saw Helen busy at her work, he waved 
his hat and hurrahed again and again, and 
seemed almost mad with triumph. 

Helen stood transfixed, she had never 
seen him in such a state. 

“Good news!” he cried; “great news! 
A ship in sight! You are rescued!” 

Her heart leaped into her mouth. 

“A ship!” she screamed. “ Where? 
Where?” 

He came up to her, panting. 

“Close under the island. Hid by the 
bluff; but you will see her in half an hour, 
_ God be praised! Get everything ready to 
go. Hurrah! This is our last day on the 
island.” 

The words were brave, and loud, and 
boisterous, but the face was pale and 
drawn, and Helen saw it, and, though she 
bustled and got ready to leave, the tears 
were in her eyes. But the event was too 
- great to be resisted. A wild excitement 
grew on them both. They ran about like 
persons crazed, and took things up, and 
laid them down again, scarcely knowing 
what they were doing. But presently they 
were sobered a little, for the ship did not 
appear. They ran across the sands, where 
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they could see the bluff; she ought to have 
passed that half an hour ago. 

Hazel thought she must have anchored. 

Helen looked at him steadily. 

“Dear friend,” said she, “are you sure 
there is a ship at all? Are you not under 
a delusion? This island fills the mind 
with fancies. One day I thought I saw a 
ship sailing in the sky. Ah!” She ut- 
tered a faint scream, for while she was 
speaking the bowsprit and jib of a vessel 
glided past the bluff so closely they seemed 
to scrape it, and a ship emerged grandly, 
and glided along the cliff. 

“Are they mad,” cried Hazel, “to hug 
the shore like that? Ah! they have seen 
my warning.” 

And it appeared so, for the ship just 
then came up in the wind several points, 
and left the bluff dead astern. 

She sailed a little way on that course, 
and then paid off again, and seemed in- 
clined to range along the coast. But pres- 
ently she was up in the wind again, and 
made a greater offing. She was sailed in 
a strange, vacillating way; but Hazel 
ascribed this to her people’s fear of the 
reefs he had indicated to all comers. The 
better to watch her maneuvers, and signal 
her if necessary, they both went up to Tel- 
egraph Point. They could not go out to 
her, being low water. Seen from this 
height, the working of this vessel was un- 
accountable. She was to and off the wind 
as often as if she was drunk herself, or 
commanded by a drunken skipper. How- 
ever, she was kept well clear of the home 
reefs, and made a good offing, and so at 
last she opened the bay heading N. W., 
and distant four miles, or thereabouts. 
Now was the time to drop her anchor. So 
Hazel worked the telegraph to draw her 
attention, and waved his hat and hand to 
her. But the ship sailed on. She yawed 
immensely, but she kept her course; and, 
when she had gone a mile or two more, the 
sickening truth forced itself at last upon 
those eager watchers. She had decided 
not to touch at the island. In vain their 
joyful signals. In vain the telegraph. In 
vain that cry for help upon the eastern 
cliff; it had saved her, but not pleaded for 
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them. The monsters saw them on the 
height — their hope, their joy —saw and 
abandoned them. 

They looked at one another with dilating 
eyes, to read in a human face whether such 
a deed as this could really be done by man 
upon his fellow. They uttered wild cries 
to the receding vessel. 

_ Vain, vain, all was in vain. 

Then they sat down stupefied, but still 
glaring at the ship, and each at the same 
moment held out a hand to the other, and 
they sat hand in hand; all the world to 
each other just then, for there was the 
world in sight abandoning them in cold 
blood. 

“ Be calm, dear friend,” said Helen, pa- 
tiently. “Oh, my poor father!” And her 
other hand threw her apron over her head, 
and then came a burst of anguish that no 
words could utter. 

At this Hazel started to his feet in fury. 

“Now may the God that made sea and 
land judge between those miscreants there 
and you!” 

“ Be patient,” said Helen, sobbing. “Oh, 
be patient.” 

“No! I will not be patient,” roared 
Hazel. “Judge thou her cause, oh, God; 
each of these tears against a reptile’s 
soul.” 

And so he stood glaring, and his hair 
blowing wildly to the breeze; while she 
sighed patiently at his knee. 

Presently he began to watch the vessel 
with a grim and bitter eye. Anon he burst 
out suddenly, “Aha! that is right. Well 
steered. Don’t cry, sweet oné; our cause 
is heard. Are they blind? Are they 
drunk? Are they sick? I see nobody on 
deck! Perhaps I have been too— God 
forgive me, the ship’s ashore!” 


CHAPTER XX X-Vals 


HAZEL looked up; and there was the 
ship fast, and on her side. She was on the 
White Water Reef. Not upon the black 
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rocks themselves, but on a part of them 
that was under water. 

Hazel ran down to the beach; and there 
Helen found him greatly agitated. All his 
anger was gone; he had but one thought 
now—to go out to her assistance. But it 
still wanted an hour to high water, and it 
was blowing smartly, and there was nearly 
always a surf upon that reef. What if the 
vessel should break up, and lives be lost? 

He paced the sands like a wild beast in 
its cage, in an agony of pity, remorse, and 
burning impatience. His feelings became 
intolerable; he set his back to the boat, and 
with herculean strength forced it down a 
little way to meet the tide. He got logs 
and put them down for rollers. He strove, 
he strained, he struggled, till his face and 
hands were purple. And at last he met 
the flowing tide, and in a moment jumped 
into the boat, and pushed off. Helen 
begged with sparkling eyes to be allowed 
to accompany him. 

“What, to a ship smitten with scurvy 
or Heaven knows what? Certainly not. 
Besides, you would be wet through; it is 
blowing rather fresh, and I shall carry on. 
Pray for the poor souls I go to help; and 
for me, who have sinned in my anger.” 

He hoisted his sail, and ran out. Helen 
stood on the bank, and watched him with 
tender admiration. How good and brave 
he was! And he could go into a passion, 
too, when she was wronged, or when he 
thought she was. Well! she admired him 
none the less for that. She watched him 
at first with admiration, but soon with 
anxiety; for he had no sooner passed North 
Gate, than the cutter, having both sails 
set, though reefed, lay down very much, 
and her hull kept disappearing. Helen felt 
anxious, and would have been downright 
frightened, but for her confidence in his 
prowess. 

By and by only her staggering sails were 
visible; and the sun set ere she reached 
the creek. The wind declined with the 
sun, and Helen made two great fires, and 
prepared food for the sufferers; for she 
made sure Hazel would bring them off in 
a few hours more. She promised herself 
the happiness of relieving the distressed. 
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But to her infinite surprise she found her- 
self almost regretting that the island was 
likely to be peopled with strangers. No 
matter, she should sit up for them all night 
and be very kind to them, poor things; 
though they had not been very kind to 
her. 

About midnight, the wind shifted to the 
northwest, and blew hard. 

Helen ran down to the shore, and looked 
seaward. This was a fair wind for Hazel’s 
return; and she began to expect him every 
hour. But no; he delayed unaccountably. 

And the worst of it was, it began to 
blow a gale; and this wind sent the sea 
rolling into the bay in a manner that 
alarmed her seriously. 

The night wore on; no signs of the boat; 
and now there was a heavy gale outside, 
and a great sea rolling in, brown and 
foaming. 

Day broke, and showed the sea for a 
mile or two; the rest was hidden by driv- 
ing rain. 

Helen kneeled on the shore and prayed 
for him. 

Dire misgivings oppressed her. And 
soon these were heightened to terror; for 
the sea began to disgorge things of a kind 
that had never come ashore before. A 
great ship’s mast came tossing. Huge 
as it was, the waves handled it like a 
toy. | 

Then came a barrel; then a broken spar. 
These were but the forerunners of more 
fearful havoc. 

The sea became strewed and literally 
blackened with fragments; part wreck, 
part cargo, of a broken vessel. 

But what was all this compared with 
_ the horror that followed? 

A black object caught her eye; driven 
in upon the crest of a wave. 

She looked, with her hair flying straight 
back, and her eyes almost starting from 
_ her head. 

It was a boat, bottom up; driven on, 
and tossed like a cork. 

It came nearer, nearer, nearer. 

She dashed into the water with a wild 
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roller lifted the boat upright into the air, 
and, breaking, dashed it keel uppermost 
on the beach at her side—empty! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


HELEN uttered a shriek of agony, and 
her knees smote together, and she would 
have swooned on the spot but for the 
wind and the spray that beat against her. 

To the fearful stun succeeded the wild- 
est distress. She ran to and fro like some 
wild animal bereaved; she kept wringing 
her hands and uttering cries of pity and 
despair, and went back to the boat a hun- 
dred times; it held her by a spell. 

It was long before she could think con- 
nectedly, and, even then, it was not of 
herself, nor of her lonely state, but only, 
Why did not she die withhim? Why did 
she not die instead of him? 

He had been all the world to her; and 
now she knew it. Oh, what a friend, 
what a champion, what a lover, these 
cruel waves had destroyed! 

The morning broke, and still she hovered 
and hovered about the fatal boat, with great 
horror-stricken eyes, and hair flying to the 
breeze; and not a tear. If she could only 
have smoothed his last moments, have 
spoken one word into his dying ear! But 
no! Her poor hero had died in going to 
save others; died thinking her as cold as 
the waters that had destroyed him. 

Dead or alive he was all the world to 
her now. She went, wailing piteously, 
and imploring the waves to give her at 
least his dead body to speak to and mourn 
over. But the sea denied her even that 
dismal consolation. 

The next tide brought in a few more 
fragments of the wreck, but no corpse 
floated ashore. 

Then, at last, as the waves once more 
retired, leaving, this time, only petty 
fragments of wreck on the beach, she 


lifted up her voice, and almost wept her 
heart out of her body. 


scream, but a wave beat her backward on 


the sand, and, as she rose an enormous 
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Such tears as these are seldom without 
effect on the mind; and Helen now began 
to rebel, though faintly, against despair. 
She had been quite crushed, at first, under 
the material evidence — the boat driven 
empty by the very wind and waves that 
had done the cruel deed. But the heart 
is averse to believe calamity and especially 
bereavement; and very ingenious in argu- 
ing against that bitterest of all woes. So 
she now sat down and brooded, and her 
mind fastened with pathetic ingenuity on 
every circumstance that could bear a fav- 
orable construction. The mast had not 
been broken; how, then, had it been lost? 
The body had not come ashore. He had 
had time to get to the wreck before the 
gale from the north came on at all. And 
why should a fair wind, though powerful, 
upset the boat? On these slender things 
she began to build a superstructure of hope; 
but soon her heart interrupted the reason- 
ing. “What would he do in my place? 
would he sit guessing while hope had a 
hair to hang by?” That thought struck 
her like a spur. And in a moment she 
bounded into action, erect, her lips fixed, 
and her eye on fire, though her cheek was 
very pale. She went swiftly to Hazel’s 
store and searched it; there she found the 
jib-sail, a boat-hook, some rope, and one 
little oar, that Hazel was making for her, 
and had not quite completed. The sight 
of this, his last work, overpowered her 
again; and she sat down and took it on 
her knees, and kissed it and cried over it. 
And these tears weakened her for a time. 
She felt it, and had the resolution to leave 
the oar behind. A single oar was of no 
use to row with. She rigged the boat- 
hook as a mast; and fastened the sail to 
it; and, with this poor equipment, she 
actually resolved to put out to sea. 

The wind still blew smartly, and there 
was no blue sky visible. 

And now she remembered she had eaten 
nothing; that would notdo. Her strength 
might fail her. She made ready a meal, 
and ate it almost fiercely, and by a pure 
effort of resolution; as she was doing all 
the rest. 

By this time it was nearly high tide. 
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She watched the water creeping up. Will 
it float the boat? It rises over the keel 
two inches, three inches. Five inches 
water! Now she pushes with all her 
strength. No; the boat has water in it 
she had. forgotten to bale out. She 
strained every nerve, but could not move 
it. She stopped to take breath, and hus- 
band her strength. But, when she re- 
newed her efforts, the five inches were 
four, and she had the misery of seeing the 
water crawl away by degrees, and leave 
the boat high and dry. 

She sighed, heart-broken, awhile; then 
went home and prayed. 

When she had prayed a long time for 
strength and wisdom, she lay down for 


‘an hour, and tried to sleep, but failed. 


Then she prepared for a more serious 
struggle with the many difficulties she 
had to encounter. Now she thanked God 
more than ever for the health and rare 
strength she had acquired in this island; 
without them she could have done noth- 
ing now. She gota clay platter and baled 
the vessel nearly dry. She left a little 
water for ballast. She fortified herself 
with food, and put provisions and water 
on board the boat. In imitation of Hazel 
she went and got two round logs, and as 
soon as the tide crawled up to four inches, 
she lifted the bow a little, and gota 
roller under. Then she went to the boat’s 
stern, set her teeth, and pushed .with a 
rush of excitement that gave her almost 
aman’s strength. 

The stubborn boat seemed elastic, and — 
all but moved. Then instinct taught her 
where her true strength lay. She got to 
the stern of the boat, and, setting the 


small of her back under the projecting — 


gunwale, she gathered herself together 
and gave a superb heave that moved the 
boat a foot. She followed it up, and — 
heaved again with like effect. Then, — 


with a cry of joy, she ran and put down © 


another roller forward. The boat was 
now on two rollers. 
cent heave with all her zeal, and strength, — 


and youth, and the boat glided forward. — 


She turned and rushed at it. as it went, | 


and the water deepening, and a gust catch- 


One more magnifi- | 


| 


_ precious. 
. he would die of cold and hunger ere she 


ft 
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ing the sail, it went out to sea, and she 
had only just time to throw herself across 
the gunwale, panting. She was afloat. 
The wind was 8S. W., and, before she knew 
where she was, the boat headed toward 
the home reefs, and slipped through the 
water pretty fast considering how small 
a sail she carried. She ran to the helm. 
Alas! the rudder was broken off above the 
water-line. The helm was a mockery, and 
the boat running for the reefs. She slacked 
the sheet, and the boat lost her way, and 
began to drift with the tide, which luckily 
had not yet turned. It carried her inshore. 

Helen cast her eyes around her for an 
expedient, and she unshipped one of the 
transoms, and by trailing over the side, 
and alternately slacking and hauling the 


‘ sheet, she contrived to make the boat crawl 


like a winged bird through the western 
passage. After that it soon got becalmed 
under the cliff, and drifted into two feet 
water. 

Instantly she tied a rope to the mast, 
got out into the water, and took the rope 
ashore. She tied it round a heavy barrel 
she found there, and set the barrel up, and 
heaped stones round it and on it, which, 
unfortunately, was a long job, though she 


' worked with feverish haste; then she went 


round the point, sometimes wet and some- 
times dry, for the little oar she had left 
behind because it broke her heart to look 
at. 
With that oar, his last work, she might 
steer if she could not row. She got it. 
She came back to the boat to recommence 


_ her voyage. 


She found the boat all safe, but in six 
inches of water, and the tide going out. 
So ended her voyage; four hundred yards 


_at most, and then to wait another twelve 
hours for the tide. 


It was too cruel; and every hour so 
For, even if Hazel was alive, 


could get to him. She cried like any wo- 


Man. 


She persisted like a man. 
She made several trips, and put away 


_ things in the boat that could possibly be 
_ of use—abundant provision, and a keg of 


bp 
“ae 


Away with such weakness now! 
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water; Hazel’s wooden spade to paddle or 
steer with; his basket of tools, etc. Then 
she snatched some sleep; but it was broken 
by sad and terrible dreams. Then she 
waited in an agony of impatience for high 
water. 

We are not always the best judges of 
what is good for us. Probably these de- 
lays saved her own life. She went out 
at last under far more favorable circum- 
stances—a light westerly breeze, and no 
reefs to pass through. She was, however, 
severely incommoded with a ground-swell. 

At first she steered with the spade as 
well as she could; but she found this was 
not sufficient. The current ran westerly, 
and she was drifting out of her course. 
Then she remembered Hazel’s lessons, 
and made shift to fasten the spade to the 
helm, and then lashed the helm. Even 
this did not quite do; so she took her little 
oar, kissed it, cried over it a little, and then 
pulled manfully with it so as to keep the 
true course. It was a muggy day, neither 
wet nor dry. White Water Island was not 
in sight from Godsend Island; but, as soon 
as she lost the latter, the former became 
visible—an ugly, grinning reef, with an 
eternal surf on the south and western 
sides. 

Often she left off rowing, and turned 
to look at it. It was all black and blank, 
except the white and fatal surf. 

When she was about four miles from 
the nearest part of the reef, there was a 
rush and bubble in the water, and a great 
shark came after the boat. Helen 
screamed, and turned very cold. She 
dreaded the monster, not for what he 
could do now, but for what he might 
have done. He seemed to know the 
boat, he swam so vigilantly behind it. 
Was he there when the boat upset with 
Hazel in it? Was it in his greedy maw 
the remains of her best friend must be 
sought? Her lips opened, but no sound. 
She shuddered and hid her face at this 
awful thought. 

The shark followed steadily. 

She got to the reef, but did not hit it 
off as she intended. She ran under its lee, 
lowered the little sail, and steered the boat 
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‘into a nick where the shark could hardly 
follow her. 

But he moved to and fro like a sentinel, 
while she landed in trepidation and secured 
the boat to the branches of a white coral 
rock. 

She found the place much larger than it 
looked from Telegraph Point. It was an 
archipelago of coral reef incrusted here and 
there with shells. She could not see all 
over it, where she was, so she made for 
what seemed the highest part, a bleak, 
sea-weedy mound, with some sandy _hil- 
locks about it. She went up to this, and 
looked eagerly all round. 

Not a soul. 

She called as loud as her sinking heart 
would let her. 

Not a sound. 

She felt very sick, and sat down upon 
the mound. 

When she had yielded awhile to the 
weakness of her sex, she got up and was 
her father’s daughter again. She set to 
work to examine every foot of the reef. 

It was no easy task. The rocks were 
rugged and sharp in places, slippery in 
others; often she had to go about, and 
once she fell and hurt her pretty hands 
and made them bleed; she never looked 
at them, nor heeded, but got up and sighed 
at the interruption; then patiently per- 
sisted. It took her two hours to examine 
thus, in detail, one half the island. But 
at last she discovered something. She 
saw at the eastern side of the reef a wood- 
en figure of a woman, and, making her 
way to it, found the figurehead and a 
piece of the bow of the ship, with a sail 
on it, and a yard on that. This fragment 
was wedged into an angle of the reef, and 
the seaward edge of it shattered in a way 
that struck terror to Helen, for it showed 
her how omnipotent the sea had been. On 
the reef itself she found a cask with its 
head stove in, also a little keg and two 
weoden chests or cases. But what was 
all this to her? 

She sat down again, for her knees failed 
her. Presently there was a sort of moan 
near her, and a seal splashed into the water 
and dived out of her sight. She put her 
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hands on her heart, and bowed her head 
down, utterly desolate. She sat thus for 
a long time indeed, until she was inter- 
rupted by a most unexpected visitor. 5 

Something came sniffing up to her and 
put a cold nose to her hand. She started 
violently, and both her hands were in the 
air in a moment. 

It was a dog, a pointer. He whimpered 
and tried to gambol, but could not manage 
it; he was too weak. However, he con- 
trived to let her see, with the wagging of 
his tail and a certain contemporaneous 
twist of his emaciated body, that she was 
welcome. But, having performed this 
ceremony, he trotted feebly away, leaving 
her very much startled, and not knowing 
what to think; indeed, this incident set 
her trembling all over. | 

A dog saved from the wreck! Then — 
why not a man? And why not that life? 
Oh, thought she, would God save that 
creature, and not pity my poor angel and ~ 
me? 

She got up animated with hope, and 
recommenced her researches. She now 
kept at the outward edge of the island, 


and so went all round till she reached her — 


boat again. The shark was swimming to — 
and fro, waiting for her with horrible per- | 
tinacity. She tried to eat a mouthful, but, | 
though she was faint, she could not eat. — 
She drank a mouthful of water, and then — 
went to search the very small portion that — 
remained of the reef, and to take the poor 
dog home with her, because he she had lost — 
was so good toanimals. Only his example — 
is left me, she said; and with that came © 
another burst of sorrow. But she got up — 
and did the rest of her work, crying as she — 
went. After some severe traveling she got — 
near the northeast limit, and in a sort of — 
gully she saw the dog, quietly seated high — 
on his tail. She called him; but he never — 


moved. So then she went to him, and, when ~ 


she got near him, she saw why he would * 
not come. 


sea-weed. ; 
was the face, the latter deadly pale. It © 
was he. In a moment she was by him, _ 


He as watching. Close by him = 
lay the form of a man nearly covered with + 
The feet were visible, and so 
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and leaning over him with both hands 
quivering. Was he dead? No; his eyes 
were closed; he was fast asleep. 

Her hands flew to his face to feel him 
alive, and then grasped both his hands 
and drew them up toward her panting 
bosom; and the tears of joy streamed from 
her eyes as she sobbed and murmured over 
him, she knew not what. At that he 
awoke and stared at her. He uttered a 
loud ejaculation of joy and wonder, then, 
taking it all in, burst into tears himself 
and fell to kissing her hands and blessing 
her. 

The poor soul had almost given himself 
up for lost. And to be saved, all in a 
moment, and by her! 

They could neither of them speak, but 
only mingled tears of joy and gratitude. 

Hazel recovered himself first; and, rising 
somewhat stiffly, lent her his arm. Her 
father’s spirit went out of her in the mo- 
ment of victory, and she was all woman— 
sweet, loving, clinging woman. She got 
hold of his hand as well as his arm, and 
clutched it so tight her little grasp seemed 
velvet and steel. 

“Let me feel you,” said she. 
words! no words!” 

He supported his preserver tenderly to 
the boat, then, hoisting the sail, he fetched 
the east side in two tacks, shipped the sail 


“But no 


and yard, and also the cask, keg and boxes. . 


He then put a great quantity of loose oys- 
ters on board, each as large as a plate. She 
looked at him with amazement. 

“What,” said she, when he had quite 
loaded the boat, “only just out of the jaws 
of death, and yet you can trouble your head 
about oysters and things.” 

“Wait till you see what I shall do with 
them,” said he. “'These are pearl oysters. 
I gathered them for you, when I had little 
hope I should ever see you again to give 


them you.” 


This was an unlucky speech. The act, 
that seemed so small and natural a thing 
to him, the woman’s heart measured more 
correctly. Something rose in her throat; 
she tried to laugh instead of crying, and 
So she did both, and went into a violent fit 


of hysterics that showed how thoroughly 


/ 
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her nature had been stirred to its depths. 
She quite frightened Hazel; and, indeed, 
the strength of an excited woman’s weak- 
ness is sometimes alarming to manly nat- 
ures. 

He did all he could to soothe her; with- 
out much success. As soon as she was 
better he set sail, thinking home was the 
best place for her. She leaned back ex- 
hausted, and, after a while, seemed to be 
asleep. We don’t believe she was, but 
Hazel did; and sat, cold and aching in 
body, but warm at heart, worshiping her 
with all his eyes. 

At last they got ashore; and he sat by 
her fire and told her all, while she cooked 
his supper and warmed clothes at the fire 
for him. 

“The ship,” said he, “was a Dutch ves- 
sel, bound from Batavia to Callao, that 
had probably gone on her beam ends, for 
she was full of water. Her crew had 
abandoned her; [ think they underrated 
the buoyancy of the ship and cargo. They 
left the poor dog on board. Her helm was 
lashed a-weather a couple of turns, but why 
that was done I cannot tell for the life of 
me. I boarded her; unshipped my mast, 
and moored the boat to the ship; fed the 
poor dog; rummaged in the hold, and con- 
trived to hoist up a small cask of salted 
beef, and a keg of rum, and some cases of 
grain and seeds. I managed to slide these 
on to the reef by means of the mast and 
oar lashed together. But a roller ground 
the wreck farther on to the reef, and the 
sudden snap broke the rope, as I suppose, 
and the boat went to sea. I never knew 
the misfortune till I saw her adrift. I 
could have got over that by making araft; 
but the gale from the north brought such 
aseaonus. Isaw she must break up, so 
I got ashore how I could. Ah, I little 
thought to see your face again, still less 
that I should owe my life to you.” 

“Spare me,” said Helen faintly. 

“What, must not I thank you even for 
my life?” 
NG: 

yet.” 

“You are no arithmetician to say so. 
What astonishes me most is, that you have 


The account vs far from even 
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never once scolded me for all the trouble 
and anxiety—” 

“T am too happy to see yousitting there, 
to scold you. But still I do ask you to 
leave the sea alone afterthis. The treach- 
erous monster! Oh, think what you and 
I have suffered on it.” 

She seemed quite worn out. He saw 
that, and retired for the night, casting one 
more wistful glance on her. But at that 
moment she was afraid to look athim. Her 
heart was welling over with tenderness for 
the dear friend whose life she had saved. 


Next morning Hazel rose at daybreak as 
usual, but found himself stiff in the joints 
and with a pain in his back. The mat that 
hung at the opening of Helen’s cave was 
not removed as usual. She was on her bed 
with a violent headache. 

Hazel fed Ponto, and corrected him. He 
was at present a civilized dog; so he made 
a weak rush at the boobies and noddies di- 
rectly. 

He also smelled Tommy inquisitively, to 
learn was he an eatable. Tommy somehow 
divined the end of this sinister curiosity, 
and showed his teeth. 

Then Hazel got a rope, and tied one end 
round his own waist, and one round Ponto’s 
neck, and, at every outbreak of civilization, 
jerked him sharply on to his back. The 
effect of this discipline was rapid; Ponto 
soon found that he must not make war on 
the inhabitants of the island. He was a 
docile animal, and in a very short time 
consented to make one of “the happy fam- 
ily,” as Hazel called the miscellaneous 
crew that beset him. 

Helen and Hazel did not meet till past 
noon; and when they did meet it was plain 
she had been thinking a great deal, for her 
greeting was so shy and restrained as to 
appear cold and distant to Hazel. He 
thought to himsef, I was too happy yester- 
day, and she too kind. Of course it could 
not last. . 

This change in her seemed to grow, 
rather than diminish. She carried it so 
far as to go and almost hide during the 
working hours. She made off to the 
jungle, and spent an unreasonable time 
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there. She professed to be collecting cot- 
ton, and it must be admitted she brought 
a good deal home with her. But Hazel 
could not accept cotton as the only motive 
for this sudden separation. 

He lost the light of her face till the 
evening. Then matters took another 
turn; she was too polite. Ceremony and 
courtesy appeared to be gradually en- 


croaching upon tender friendship and 


familiarity. Yet, now and then, her soft 
hazel eyes seemed to turn on him in si- 
lence, and say, forgive me all this., Then, 
at those sweet looks, love and forgiveness 
poured out of his eyes. And then hers 
sought the ground. And this was gener- 
ally followed by a certain mixture of stiff- 
ness, timidity and formality too subtle to 
describe. 

The much-enduring man began to lose 
patience. 

“This is caprice,” said he. 
price.” 

Our female readers will probably take 
a deeper view of it than that. Whatever 
it was, another change was at hand. Since 
he was so exposed to the weather on the 
reef, Hazel had never been free from pain; 
but he had done his best to work it off. He 
had collected all the valuables from the 
wreck, made a new mast, set up a rude 
capstan to draw the boat ashore, and cut 


“ Cruel ca- 


.a little dock for her at low water, and 


clayed it in the full heat of the sun; and, — 
having accomplished this drudgery, he got — 
at last to his labor of love; he opened a 
quantity of pearl oysters, fed Tommy and 
the duck with them, and began the great ~ 
work of lining the cavern with them. The — 
said cavern was somewhat shell-shaped, — 
and his idea was to make it out of a 
gloomy cavern into a vast shell, lined en- 
tirely, roof and sides, with glorious, sweet, 
mother-of-pearl, fresh from — 
ocean. Well, one morning, while Helen — 
was in the jungle, he made a cement of 
guano, sand, clay and water, nipped some — 
shells to a shape with the pincers, and ce- — 
mented them neatly, like mosaic almost; — 
but in the middle of his work he was cut — 
down by the disorder he had combated so — 
stoutly. He fairly gave in, and sat down ~ 
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groaning with pain. And in this state 
Helen found him. 

“Oh, what is the matter?” said she. 

He told her the truth, and said he had 
violent pains in the back and head. She 
did not say much, but she turned pale. 
She bustled and lighted a great fire, and 
made him lie down by it. She propped 


his head up; she set water on to boil for. 


him, and would not let him move for any- 
thing; and all the time her features were 
brimful of the loveliest concern. Hecould 
not help thinking how much better it was 
to be ill and in pain, and have her so kind, 
than to be well, and see her cold and dis- 
tant. Toward evening he got better, or 
rather he mistook an intermission for cure, 
and retired to his boat; but she made him 
take her rug with him; and, when he was 
gone, she could not sleep for anxiety; and 
it cut her to the heart to think how poorly 
he was lodged compared with her. 

Of all the changes fate could bring, this 
she had never dreamed of, that she should 
be so robust and he should be sick and in 
pain. 

She passed an uneasy, restless night, and 
long before morning she awoke for the sixth 
or seventh time, and she awoke with a 
misgiving in her mind, and some sound 
ringing in her ears. She listened and 
heard nothing; but in a few moments it 
began again. 

It was Hazel talking—talking in a man- 
ner so fast, so strange, so loud, that it 
made her blood run cold. It was the voice 
of Hazel, but not his mind. 

She drew near, and, to her dismay, 
found him fever-stricken, and pouring 
out words with little sequence. She came 
close to him and tried to soothe him, but 
he answered her quite at random, and went 
on flinging out the strangest things in 
stranger order. She trembled and waited 


for a lull, hoping then to soothe him with 


soft words and tones of tender pity. 

“ Dens and caves!” he roared, answer- 
ing an imaginary detractor. “Well, 
never mind, love shall make that hole 


In the rock a palace for a queen; for a 
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queen? For the queen.” Here he sud- 
denly changed characters and fancied he 
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was interpreting the- discourse of another. 
“Te means the Queen of the Fairies,” said 
he, patronizingly. Then, resuming his 
own character with loud defiance, “I say 
her chamber shall outshine the glories of 
the Alhambra, as far as the lilies outshone 
the artificial glories of King Solomon. 
Oh, mighty Nature, let others rely on 
the painter, the gold-beater, the carver 
of marble, come you and help me adorn 
the temple of my beloved. Amen.” 

(The poor soul thought, by the sound of 
his own words, it must be a prayer he 
uttered.) 

And now Helen, with streaming eyes, 
tried to put in a word, but he stopped her 
with a wild hush! and went off into a 
series of mysterious whisperings. “ Make 
no noise, please, or we shall frighten her. 
There —that is her window—no noise, 
please! I’ve watched and waited four 
hours, just to see her sweet, darling shadow 
on the blinds, and shall I lose it for your 
small talk? all paradoxes and platitudes! 
excuse my plain speaking—hush! here it 
comes—her shadow—hush !—how my heart 
beats. It is gone. So now” (speaking 
out), “good-night, base world! Do you 
hear? you company of liars, thieves and 
traitors, called the world, go and sleep if 
you can. I shall sleep, because my con- 
science isclear. Halse accusations! Who 
can help them? They are the act of others. 
Read of Job, and Paul, and Joan of Arc. 
No, no, no, no; I didn’t say read ’em out 
with those stentorian lungs. I must be 
allowed a little sleep, a man that wastes 
the midnight oil, yet brushes the early 
dew. Good-night.” 

He turned round and slept for several 
hours as he supposed; but in reality he 
was silent for just three seconds. “ Well,” 
said he, “and is a gardener a man to be 
looked down upon by upstarts? When 
Adam delved and Eve span, where was 
then the gentleman? Why, where the 
spade was. Yet I went through the Her- 
ald’s College, and not one of our mush- 
room aristocracy (‘ bloated’ I object to; 
they don’t eat half as much as their foot- 
men) had a spade for a crest. There’s 
nothing ancient west of the Caspian. Well, 
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all the better. 
old fool. A spade’s a spade for a that an 
a that, an a that—an a that—an a that. 
Hallo! Stop that man; he’s gone off on 
his cork leg, of a that on a that—and it is 
my wish to be quiet. Allow me respectfully 
to observe,” said he, striking off suddenly 
into an air of vast politeness, “that man 
requires change. I’ve done a jolly good 
day’s work with the spade for this old 
buffer, and now the intellect claims its 
turn. The mind retires above the noisy 
world to its Acropolis, and there discusses 
the great problem of the day; the Insular 


Enigma. ‘To be or not to be, that is the 
question, I believe. Noitis not. That is 
fully discussed elsewhere. Hum! To dif- 


fuse—intelligence—from a fixed island— 
over one hundred leagues of water. 

“It’s a stinger. But I can’t complain. 
I had read Lempriere, and Smith and Bry- 
ant, and mythology in general, yet I must 
go and fall in love with the Sphinx. Men 
are so vain. Vanity whispered she will 
set you a light one; why is a cobbler like 
a king, for instance? She is in love with 
you, ye fool, if you are with her. The 
harder the riddle the higher the compli- 
ment the Sphinx pays you. That is the 
way all sensible men look at it. She is not 
the Sphinx; she is an angel, and I call her 
my Lady Caprice. Hate her for being 
Caprice! You incorrigible muddle-head. 
Why, Llove Caprice for being her shadow. 
Poor, impotent love that can’t solve a prob- 
lem. The only one she ever set me. I’ve 
gone about it like a fool. What is the use 
putting up little bits of telegraphs on the 
island? Ill make a kite a hundred feet 
high, get five miles of rope ready against 
the next hurricane; and then I’ll rub it 
with phosphorus and fly it. But what can 
I fasten it to? No tree would hold it. 
Dunce. To the island itself, of course. 
And now go to Stantle, Magg, Melton, 
and Copestake for one thousand yards of 
silk — Money! Money! Money! Well, 
give them a mortgage on the island, and 
a draft on the galleon. Now stop the 
pitch-fountain, and bore a hole near it; 
fill fifty balloons with gas, inscribe them 
with the latitude and longitude, fly them, 
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Hor there’s no fool like an | and bring all the world about our ears. 


The problem is solved. It is solved and I 
am destroyed. She leaves me; she thinks 
no more of me. Her heart is in England.” 

Then he muttered for a long time unin- 
telligibly; and Helen ventured near, and 
actually laid her hand on his brow to 
soothe him. But suddenly his muttering 
ceased, and he seemed to be puzzling hard 
over something. 

The result came out in a clear articulate 
sentence, that made Helen recoil, and, hold- 
ing by the mast, cast an indescribable look 
of wonder and dismay on the speaker. 

The words that so staggered her were 
these to the letter: 

“She says she hates reptiles. 
marries Arthur Wardlaw.” 


Yet she 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE very name of Arthur Wardlaw 
startled Helen, and made her realize how 
completely her thoughts had been occupied 
with another. 

But add to that the strange and bitter 
epigram! Or was it a mere fortuitous con- 
course of words? 

She was startled, amazed, confounded, 
puzzled. And, ere she could recover her 
composure, Hazel was back to his problem 
again; but no longer with the same energy. 

He said ina faint and sleepy voice: “‘He 
maketh the winds His messengers, and 
flames of fire His ministers.’ Ah! if I 
could do that! Well, why not? I can do 
anything she bids me— 


Greeculus esuriens ccelum jusseris ibit.” 


And soon after this doughty declaration 
he dozed off, and forgot all his trouble for 
a while. 

The sun rose, and still he slept, and 
Helen watched him with undisguised 
tenderness in her face; undisguised’ now 
that he could not see it. Ere long she 
had companions in her care. Ponto came 
out of his den, and sniffed about the boat; 
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and then began to scratch it, and whimper 
for his friend. Tommy swam out of the 
sea, came to the boat, discovered, Heaven 
knows how, that his friend was there, and, 
in the way of noises, did everything but 
speak. The sea-birds followed and _flut- 
tered here and there in an erratic way, 
with now and then a peck at each other. 
All animated nature seemed to be uneasy 
at this eclipse of their Hazel. 

At last Tommy raised himself quite 
perpendicular, in a vain endeavor to look 
into the boat, and invented a whine in 
the minor key, which tells on dogs: it set 
Ponto off in a moment; he sat upon his 
tail, and delivered a long and most deplor- 
able howl. 

“Everything loves him,” thought Helen. 

With Ponto’s music Hazel awoke and 
found her watching him, with tears in her 
eyes; he said softly: “Miss Rolleston! 
There is nothing the matter, I hope. Why 
am I not up getting things for your break- 
fast?” 

“Dear friend,” said she, “why you are 
not doing things for me and forgetting 
yourself is because you have been very 
ill. And Iam your nurse. Now tell me 
what I shall get you. Is there nothing 
you could fancy?” 

No; he had no appetite; she was not to 
trouble about him. And then he tried to 
get up; but that gave him such a pain in 
his loins he was fain to he down again. 
So then he felt that he had got rheumatic 
fever. He told her so; but, seeing her 
sweet anxious face, begged her not to be 
alarmed—he knew what to take for it. 
Would she be kind enough to go to his 
arsenal and fetch some specimens of bark 
she would find there, and also the keg of 
rum? é 

She flew at the word, and soon made 
him an infusion of the barks in boiling 
water; to which the rum was added. 

His sweet nurse administered this from 
time to time. The barks used were of the 
cassia-tree, and a wild citron-tree. Cin- 
chona did not exist in this island, unfort- 
unately. Perhaps there was no soil for it 
at a sufficient elevation above the sea. 

Nevertheless with these inferior barks 
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they held the fever in check. But the 
pain was obstinate, and cost Helen many 
a sigh; for, if she came softly, she could 
often hear him moan; and, the moment 
he heard her foot, he set to and whistled, 
for a blind; with what success may be 
imagined. She would have bought those 
pains, or a portion of them; ay, and paid 
a heavy price for them. 

But pain, like everything, intermits, and 
in those blessed intervals his mind was 
more active than ever, and ran a great 
deal upon what he called the problem. 

But she, who had set it him, gave him 
little encouragement now to puzzle over it. 

The following may serve as a specimen 
of their conversation on that head. 

“The air of this island,” said he, “ gives 
one a sort of vague sense of mental power. 
It leads to no result in my case. Still, it is 
an agreeable sensation to have it floating 
across my mind that some day I shall solve 
the Great Problem. Ah! if I was only an 
inventor !” 

“ And so you are.” 

“No, no,” said Hazel, disclaiming as 
earnestly as some people claim; “I do 
things that look hke acts of invention, but 
they are acts of memory. I could show 
you plates and engravings of all the things 
I have. seemed to invent. A man who 
studies books instead of skimming them 
can cut a dash in a desert island, until 
the fatal word goes forth—invent; and 
then you find him out.” 

“Tam sure I wish I had never said the 
fatal word. You will never get well if 
you puzzle your brain over impossibili- 
ties.” 

“Impossibilities! But is not that beg- 
ging the question? The measure of im- 
possibilities is lost in the presentage. I 
propose a test. Let us go back a century, 
and suppose that three problems were laid 
before the men of that day, and they were 
asked to decide which is the most impos- 
sible: 1st, to diffuse intelligence from a 
fixed island over a hundred leagues of 
water; 2d, to make the sun take in thirty 
seconds likenesses more exact than any 
portrait-painter ever took—likenesses that 
can be sold for a shilling at fifty per cent 
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profit; 3d, for New York and London to 
exchange words by wire so much faster 
than the earth can turn, that London shall 
tell New York at ten on Monday morning 
what was the price of consols at two o’clock 
Monday afternoon.” 

“That is a story,” said Helen, with a 
look of angelic reproach. 

“T accept that reply,” said Hazel. “As 
for me, I have got a smattering of so many 
subjects, all full of incredible truths, that 
my faith in the impossibility of anything is 
gone. Ah! if James Watt was only here 
instead of John Hazel—James Watt from 
the Abbey witha head as big as a pumpkin 
—he would not have gone groping about the 
island, writing on rocks, and erecting sig- 
nals. No; he would have had some grand 
and bold idea worthy,of the proposition.” 

“Well, so I think,” said Helen, archly; 
“that great man with the great head would 
have begun by making a kite a hundred 
yards high.” 

“Would he? 
ble of it.” 

“Yes; and rubbed it with phosphorus, 
and flown it the first tempest, and made 
the string fast to—the island itself.” 

“Well, that is an idea,” said Hazel, star- 
ing; “rather hyperbolical, l.teara) Rar. 
after all, it is an idea.” 

“Or else,” continued Helen, “ Hi would 
weave a thousand yards of some light 
fabric, and make balloons; then he would 
stop the pitch-fountain, bore a hole in the 
rock near it, and so get the gas, fill the 
balloons, inscribe them with our sad story 
and our latitude and longitude, and send 
them flying all over the ocean—there !” 

Hazel was amazed. 

“T resign my functions to you,” said he. 
“What imagination! What invention!” 

“Oh, dear no,” said Helen slyly; “acts 
of memory sometimes pass for invention, 
you know. Shall I tell you? when first 
you fell ill you were rather light-headed, 
and uttered the strangest things. They 
would have made me laugh heartily, only 
I couldn’t—for crying. And you said 
that about kites and balloons, every word.” 

“Did I? then I have most brains when 
I have least reason, that’s all.”’ 


Well, he was quite capa- 
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“Ay,” said Helen, “and other strange 
things — very strange and bitter things. 
One I should like to ask you about, what 
on earth you could mean by it; but per- 
haps you meant nothing, after all.” 

“T’ll soon tell you,” said Hazel; but he 
took the precaution to add, “provided I 
know what it means myself.” 

She looked at him steadily, and was 
on the point of seeking the explanation 
so boldly offered; but her own courage 
failed her. She colored and hesitated. 

“T shall wait,” said she, “till you are 
quite, quite well. That will be soon, I 
hope; only you must be good, and obey my 
prescriptions. Cultivate patience; it is a 
wholesome plant; bow the pride of that 
intellect which you see a fever can lay low 
in an hour. Aspire no more beyond the 
powers of man. Here we shall stay unless | 
Providence sends us a ship. I have ceased 
to repine. And don’t you begin. Dismiss 
that problem altogether; see how hot it has 
made your poor brow. Be good now, and 
dismiss it; or else do as I do—fold it up, | 
put it quietly away in a corner of your 
mind, and, when you least expect, it will 
pop out solved.” 

[Oh, comfortable doctrine! But how 
about Jamie Watt’s headaches? And why 
are the signs of hard thoughts so much 
stronger in his brow and face than in 
Shakespeare’s? Mercy on us, there is 
another problem. | 

Hazel smiled, well pleased, and leaned — 
back, soothed, silenced, subdued, by her — 
soft voice and the exquisite touch of her — 
velvet hand on his hot brow; for, woman- 
like, she laid her hand lke down on that 
burning brow to aid her words in soothing q 


it. Nor did it occur to him just then that — 


this admonition, delivered with a kind — 
maternal hand, maternal voice, came from — 
the same young lady who had flown at — 
him like a wild-cat with this very problem — 
inher mouth. She mesmerized him, prob- — 
lem and all; he subsided into a complacent — 
languor, and at last went to sleep, thinking — 
only of her. But the topic had entered his — 
mind too deeply to be finally dismissed. It — 
returned next day, though in a different — 


form. You must know that Hazel, as he 
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lay on his back in the boat, had often, in 
a half-drowsy way, watched the effect of 
the sun upon the boat’s mast; it now stood, 
a bare pole, and at certain hours acted like 
the needle of a dial by casting a shadow on 
the sands. Above all, he could see pretty 
well by means of this pole and its shadow 
when the sun attained its greatest eleva- 
tion. He now asked Miss Rolleston to 
assist him in making this observation ex- 
actly. 

She obeyed his instructions, and the mo- 
ment the shadow reached its highest angle, 
and showed the minutest symptom of de- 
clerision, she said, “Now,” and Hazel 
called out in a loud voice: 

“Noon!” 

“And forty-nine minutes past eight at 
Sydney,” said Helen, holding out her chro- 
nometer; for she had been sharp enough 
to get it ready of her own accord. 

Hazel looked at her and at the watch 
with amazement and incredulity. 

“What?” said he. “Impossible. You 
ean’t have kept Sydney time all this while.” 

“And pray why not?” said Helen. 
“Have you forgotten that once somebody 
praised me for keeping Sydney time; it 
helped you, somehow or other, to know 
where we were.” 

“And so it will now,” cried Hazel, ex- 
ultingly. “But no! itis impossible. We 
have gone through scenes that—you can’t 
have wound that watch up without miss- 
ing a day.” 

“Indeed but I have,’ said Helen. “Not 
wind my watch up! Why, if I was dying 
I should wind my watch up. See, it re- 
quires no key; a touch or two of the fingers 
and itis done. Oh, [ am remarkably con- 
Mant in all my habits; and this is an old 
friend I never neglect. Do you remember 
that terrible night in the boat, when nei- 
ther of us expected to see the morning— 
oh, how good and brave you were!—well, 
I remember winding it up that night. I 
kissed it, and bade it good-by. But I 
never dreamed of not winding it up be- 
eause I was going to be killed. What! 
am I not to be praised again, as I was on 
board ship? Stingy! can’t afford to praise 
one twice for the same thing.” 
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“Praised !” cried Hazel excitedly ; “ wor- 
shiped, you mean. Why, we have got 
the longitude by means of your chronom- 
eter. It is wonderful! It is providential! 
It is the finger of Heaven! Pen and ink, 
and let me work it out.” . 

In his excitement he got up without 
assistance, and was soon busy calculating 
the longitude of Godsend Isle. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“ THERE,” said he. “ Now the latitude 
I must guess at by certain combinations. 


In the first place, the slight variation in 


the length of the days. Then I must try 
and make a rough calculation of the sun’s 
parallax. And then my botany will help 
me a little; spices furnish a clew; there 
are one or two that will not grow outside 
the tropic. It was the longitude that beat 
me, and now we have conquered it. Hur- 
rah! Now I know what to diffuse, and 
in what direction; east, southeast; the 
ducks have shown me that much. So 
there’s the first step toward the impossible 
problem.” 

“Very well,” said Helen; “and I am 
sure one step 1s enough for one day. I 
forbid you the topic for twelve hours at 
least. I detest it because it always makes 
your poor head so hot.” 

“What on earth does that matter?” said 
Hazel, impetuously, and almost crossly. 

“Come, come, come, sir,” said Helen au- 
thoritatively; “it matters to me.” 

But when she saw that he could think of 
nothing else, and that opposition irritated 
him, she had the tact and good sense not 
to strain her authority, nor to irritate her 
subject. 


Hazel spliced a long, fine-pointed stick 
to the mast-head, and set a plank painted 
white with guano at right angles to the 
base of the mast; and so, whenever the 
sun attained his meridian altitude, went 
into a difficult and subtle calculation to 
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arrive at the latitude, or as near it as he 
could without proper instruments. And 
he brooded and brooded over his discovery 
of the longitude, but unfortunately he could 
not advance. In some problems the first 
step once gained leads, or at least points, 
to the next; but to know whereabouts 
they were, and to let others know it, were 
two difficulties heterogeneous and distinct. 

Having thought and thought till his 
head was dizzy, at last he took Helen’s 
advice and put it by fora while. He set 
himself to fit and number a quantity of 
pearl-oyster shells, so that he might be 
able to place them at once, when he should 
be able to reeommence his labor of love in 
the cavern. | 

One day Helen had left him so em- 
ployed, and was busy cooking the dinner 
at her own place, but, mind you, with one 
eye on the dinner and another on her pa- 
tient, when suddenly she heard him shout- 
ing very loud, and ran out to see what was 
the matter. 

He was roaring like mad, and whirling 
his arms over his head like a demented 
windmill. 

She ran to him. 

“ Hureka! Eureka!’ he shouted, in furi- 
ous excitement. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Helen; “never mind.” 
She was all against her patient exciting 
himself. 

But he was exalted beyond even her con- 
trol. “Crown me with laurel,” he cried; 
“I have solved the problem.” And up 
went his arms. 

“Qh, is that all?” said she, calmly. 

“Get me two squares of my parchment,” 
cried he; “and some of the finest gut.” 

“Will not after dinner do?” 

“No; certainly not,” said Hazel, in a 
voice of command. “I wouldn’t wait a 
moment for all the flesh-pots of Egypt.” 

Then she went like the wind and fetched 
them. | 

“Oh, thank you! thank you! Now I 
want—let me see—ah, there’s an old rusty 
hoop that was washed ashore, on one of 
that ship’s casks. I put it carefully away; 
how the unlikeliest things come in useful 
soon or late!” 
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She went for the hoop, but not so rapidly, 
for here it was that the first faint doubt of 
his sanity came in. However, she brought 
it, and he thanked her. 

“And now,” said he, “while I prepare 
the intelligence, will you be so kind as to 
fetch me the rushes?” 

“The what?” said Helen, in growing 
dismay. 

“The rushes! 
some.” 

Helen thought the best thing was to 
temporize. Perhaps he would be better 
after eating some wholesome food. “Tl 
fetch them directly after dinner,” said she. 
“But it will be spoiled if I leave it for 
long; and I do so want it to be nice for 
you to-day.” 

“Dinner?” cried Hazel. “What do I 
care for dinner now? I am solving my 
problem. I’d rather go without dinner 
for years than .interrupt a great idea. 
Pray let dinner take its chance, and obey 
me for once.” 

“For once!” said Helen, and turned 
her mild hazel eyes on him with such a 
look of gentle reproach. 

“Forgive me! But don’t take me for 
a child, asking you for a toy; I’m a poor 
crippled inventor, who sees daylight at 
last. Oh, I am on fire; and, if you want 
me not to go into a fever, why, get me 
my rushes.” 

“Where shall I find them?” said Helen, 
catching fire at him. 

“Go to where your old hut stood, and 
follow the river about a furlong. You 
will find a bed of high rushes. Cut mea 
good bundle, cut them below the water, 
choose the stoutest. Here is a pair o 
shears [ found in the ship.” | : 

She took the shears and went swiftly 
across the sands and up the slope. He 
watched her with an admiring eye; and 
well he might, for it was the very poetry 
of motion. Hazel in his hours of health 
had almost given up walking; he ran from 
point to point, without fatigue or shortness 
of breath. Helen, equally pressed for time, 
did not run; but she went almost as fast. 
By rising with the dawn, by three meals 
a day of animal food, by constant work, 


I'll tell you where to find 
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and heavenly air, she was in a condition 
women rarely attain to. She was frazned. 
Ten miles was no more to her than ten 
yards. And, when she was in a hurry, 
she got over the ground by a grand but 
feminine motion not easy to describe. It 
was a series of smooth undulations, not 
vulgar strides, but swift rushes, in which 
the loins seemed to propel the whole body, 
and the feet scarcely to touch the ground. 
It was the vigor and freedom of a savage, 
with the grace of a lady. 

And so it was she swept across the sands 
and up the slope. 


Kt vera incessu patuit, Dea. 


While she was gone, Hazel cut two 
little squares of seals’ bladder, one larger 
than the other. On the smaller he wrote: 
“An English lady wrecked on an island. 
Longitude ,5., latitude between the 
and parallels. Haste to her rescue.” 
Then he folded this small, and inclosed 
it in the larger slip, which he made into 
a little bag, and tied the neck extremely 
tight with fine gut, leaving a long piece 
of the gut free. 

And now Helen came gliding back, as 
she went, and brought him a large bundle 
of rushes. 

Then he asked her to help him fasten 
these rushes round the iron hoop. 

“It must not be done too regularly,” said 
he; “but so as to look as much like a little 
bed of rushes as possible.” 

Helen was puzzled still, but interested. 
So she set to work, and, between them, 
they fastened rushes all round the hoop, 
although it was a large one. 

But, when it was done, Hazel said they 
were too bare. 

“Then we will fasten another row,” 
said Helen, good-humoredly. And, with- 
out more ado, she was off to the river 
again. 

When she came back, she found him up, 
and he said the great excitement had cured 
him—such power has the brain over the 
body. This convinced her he had really 
hit upon some great idea. And, when she 
had made him eat his dinner by her fire, 

she asked him to tell her all about it. 
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But, by a natural reaction, the glorious 
and glowing excitement of mind that had 
battled his very rheumatic pains was now 
followed by doubt and dejection. 

“Don’t ask me yet,” he sighed. “ Theory 
is one thing; practice is another. We 
count without our antagonists. I forgot 
they will set their wits against mine; and 
they are many, I am but one. And I 
have been so often defeated. Do you know 
I have observed that whenever I say be- 
forehand, Now I am going to do some- 
thing clever, | am always defeated. Pride 


| really goes before destruction, and vanity 


before a fall.” 

The female mind, rejecting all else, went 
like a needle’s point at one thing in this 
explanation. “Our antagonists?” said 
Helen, looking sadly puzzled. “Why, 
what antagonists have we?” 

“The messengers,” said Hazel, with a 
groan. “The erial messengers.” 

That did the business. Helen dropped 
the subject with almost ludicrous haste; 
and, after a few commonplace observa- 
tions, made a nice comfortable dose of 
grog and bark for him. This she admin- 
istered as an independent transaction, and 
not at all by way of comment on his an- 
tagonists, the cerial messengers. 

[t operated unkindly for her purpose; it 
did him so much good that he lifted up 
his dejected head, and his eyes sparkled 
again, and he set to work, and, by sunset, 
prepared two more bags of bladder with 
inscriptions inside, and long tails of fine 
gut hanging. He then set to work, and, 
with fingers far less adroit than hers, fast- 
ened another set of rushes round the hoop. 
He set them less evenly, and some of them 
not quite perpendicular; and, while he 
was fumbling over this, and examining 
the effect with paternal glances, Helen’s 
hazel eye dwelt on him with furtive pity; 
for, to her, this girdle of rushes was now 
an instrument that bore an ugly likeness 
to the scepter of straw, with which vanity 
run to seed sways imaginary kingdoms in 
Bedlam or Bicetre. 

And yet he was better. He walked 
about the cavern and conversed charm- 
ingly; he was dictionary, essayist, racon- 
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teur, anything she liked; and, as ‘she 
prudently avoided and ignored the one 
fatal topic, it was a delightful evening. 
Her fingers were as busy as his tongue. 
And, when he retired, she presented him 
with the fruits of a fortnight’s work, a 
glorious wrapper made of fleecy cotton 
inclosed in a plaited web of flexible and 
silky grasses. He thanked her, and 
blessed her, and retired for the night. 

About midnight she awoke and felt un- 
easy. So she did what since his illness 
she had done a score of times without his 
knowledge — she stole from her lair to 
watch him. 

She found him wrapped in her present, 
which gave her great pleasure; and sleep- 
ing like an infant, which gave her joy. 
She eyed him eloquently for a long time; 
and then very timidly put out her hand, 
and, in her quality of nurse, laid it lighter 
than down upon his brow. 

The brow was cool, and a very slight 
moisture on it showed the fever was going 
or gone. 

She folded her arms and stood looking 
at him; and she thought of all they two 
had done and suffered together. Her eyes 
absorbed him, devoured him. The time 
flew by unheeded. It was so sweet to be 
able to set her face from its restraint, and 
let all its sunshine beam on him; and, even 
- when she retired at last, those light hazel 
eyes, that could flash fire at times, but were 
all dove-like now, hung and lingered on 
him as if they could never look at him 
enough. 


Half an hour before daybreak she was 
awakened by the dog howling piteously. 
She felt a little uneasy at that; not much. 
However, she got up, and issued from her 
cavern, just as the sun showed his red eye 
above the horizon. She went toward the 
boat, as a matter of course. She found 
Ponto tied to the helm. The boat was 
empty, and Hazel nowhere to be seen. 

She uttered a scream of dismay. 

The dog howled and whined louder 
than ever. 


gallant old man! 


OF CHARLES RHADE.— 


CHAPTER XLI. 


WARDLAW senior was not what you 
would call a tender-hearted man; but he. 
was thoroughly moved by General Rolles- 
ton’s distress, and by his fortitude. The 
Landing in England 
one week and going back to the Pacific the 
next! Like goes with like; and Wardlaw 
senior, energetic and resolute himself, 
though he felt for his son, stricken down 
by grief, gave his heart to the more valiant 
distress of his contemporary. He manned 
and victualed the Springbok for along voy- — 
age, ordered her to Plymouth, and took his 
friend down to her by train. 

They went out to her ina boat. She 
was a screw steamer, that could sail nine 
knots an hour without burning a coal. As 
she came down the Channel, the general’s 
trouble got to be well known on board her, 
and, when he came out of the harbor, the 
sailors, by an honest, hearty impulse that 
did them credit, waited for no orders, but 
manned the yards to receive him with the 
respect due to his services and his sacred 
calamity. 

On getting on board, he saluted the cap- 
tain and the ship’s company with sad dig- 
nity, and retired to his cabin with Mr. 
Wardlaw. There the old merchant forced 
on him by loan seven hundred pounds, 
chiefly in gold and silver, telling him 
there was nothing like money, go where 
you will. He then gave him a number of 
notices he had printed, and a paper of ad- 
vice and instructions. It was written in 
his own large, clear, formal hand. 

General Rolleston tried to falter out his 
thanks. John Wardlaw interrupted him. 

“Next to you I am her father; am I 
not?” 

“You have proved it.” 

“Well, then. However, if you do find 
her, as I pray to God you may, I claim the 
second kiss, mind that; not for myself, 
though; for my peor hee that lies on 
a sick-bed for her.” 

General Rolleston assented to that in a 
broken voice. He could hardly speak. 

And so they parted: and that sad parent 
went out to the Pacific. 
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To him it was indeed a sad and gloomy 
voyage; and the hope with which he went 
on board oozed gradually away as the ship 
traversed the vast tracks of ocean. One 
immensity of water to be passed before that 
other immensity could be reached, on 
whose vast, uniform surface the search was 
to be made. | 

To abridge this gloomy and monotonous 


part of our tale, suffice it to say that he 


endured two months of water and infinity 
ere the vessel, fast as she was, reached Val- 
paraiso. Their progress, however, had 
been more than once interrupted to carry 
out Wardlaw’s instructions. The poor gen- 
eral himself had but one idea; to go and 
search the Pacific with his own eyes; but 
Wardlaw, more experienced, directed him 
to overhaul every whaler and coasting ves- 
sel he could, and deliver printed notices; 
telling the sad story, and offering a reward 
for any positive information, good or bad, 
that should be brought in to his agent at 
Valparaiso. 

Acting on these instructions they had 
overhauled two or three coasting ves- 
sels as they steamed up from the Horn. 
They now placarded the port of Valpa- 
raiso, and put the notices on board all ves- 
sels bound westward; and the captain of 
the Springbok spoke to the skippers in the 
port. But they all shook their heads, and 
could hardly be got to give their minds 
seriously to the inquiry, when they heard 
in what water the cutter was last seen and 
on what course. 

One old skipper said, “Look on Juan 
Fernandez, and then at the bottom of the 
Pacific; but the sooner you look there the 
less time you will lose.” 

From Valparaiso they ran to Juan Fer- 
nandez, which indeed seemed the likeliest 
place; if she was alive. 

When the larger island of that group, 
the island dear alike to you who read, 
and to us who write, this tale, came in 
sight, the father’s heart began to beat 
higher. 

The ship anchored and took in coal, 
which was furnished at a wickedly high 
price by Mr. Joshua Fullalove, who had 
virtually purchased the island from Chili, 
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having got it on lease for longer than the 
earth itself is to last, we hear. 

And now Rolleston found the value of 
Wardlaw’s loan; it enabled him to prose- 
cute his search through the whole group of 
islands; and he did hear at last of three 
persons who had been wrecked on Masa 
Fuero; one of them a female. He followed 
this up, and at last discovered the parties. 
He found them to be Spaniards, and the 
woman smoking a pipe. 

After this bitter disappointment he went 
back to the ship, and she was to weigh her 
anchor next morning. 

But, while General Rolleston was at Masa 
Fuero, a small coasting vessel had come 
in, and brought a strange report at second- 
hand, that in some degree unsettled Cap- 
tain Moreland’s mind; and, being hotly 
discussed on the forecastle, set the ship’s 
company in a ferment. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


HAZEL had risen an hour before dawn 
for reasons well known to himself. He put 
on his worst clothes, and a leathern belt, 
his little bags round his neck, and took his 
bundle of rushes in his hand. He also pro- 
vided himself with some pieces of raw fish 
and fresh oyster; and, thus equipped, went 
up through Terrapin Wood, and got to the 
neighborhood of the lagoon before day- 
break. 

There was a heavy steam on the water, 
and nothing else to be seen. He put the 
hoop over his head, and walked into the 
water, not without an internal shudder, it 
looked so cold. 

But instead of that, it was very warm, 
unaccountably warm. He walked in up 
to his middle, and tied his iron hoop to his 
belt, so as to prevent it sinking too deep. 
This done, he waited motionless, and 
seemed a little bed of rushes. The sun rose, 
and the steam gradually cleared away, and 
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Hazel, peering through a hole or two he had 
made expressly in his bed of rushes, saw 
several ducks floating about, and one in 
particular, all purple, without a speck but 
his amber eye. He contrived to detach a 
piece of fish, that soon floated to the sur- 
face near him. But no duck moved toward 
it. He tried another, and another; then 
a mallard he had not observed swam up 
from behind him, and was soon busy 
pecking at it within a yard of him. His 
heart beat; he glided slowly and cau- 
tiously forward till the bird was close 
to the rushes. 

Hazel stretched out his hand with the 
utmost care, caught hold of the bird’s feet, 
and dragged him sharply under the water, 
and brought him up within the circle of 
the rushes. He quacked and struggled. 
Hazel soused him under directly, and so 
quenched the sound; then he glided slowly 
to the bank, so slowly that the rushes 
merely seemed to drift ashore. This he 
did not to create suspicion, and so spoil the 
next attempt. As he glided, he gave his 
duck air every now and then, and soon got 
on terra firma. By this time he had 
taught the duck not to quack, or he would 
get soused and held under. He now took 
the long gut-end and tied it tight round 
the bird’s leg, and so fastened the bag to 
him. 

Even while he was effecting this, a posse 
of ducks rose at the west end of the marsh, 
and took their flight from the island. As 
they passed, Hazel threw his captive up in 
the air; and such was the force of example, 
aided, perhaps, by the fright the captive 
had received, that Hazel’s bird instantly 
joined these travelers, rose with them into 
the high currents, and away, bearing the 
news eastward upon the wings of the wind. 
Then Hazel returned to the pool, and twice 
more he was so fortunate as to secure a 
bird, and launch him into space. 


So hard is it to measure the wit of man, 
and to define his resources. The problem 
was solved; the serial messengers were on 
the wing, diffusing over hundreds of leagues 
of water the intelligence that an English 
lady had been wrecked on an unknown 
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island, in longitude 103 deg. 30 min., and 
between the 32d and 25th parallels of south 
latitude; and calling good men and ships 
to her rescue for the love of God. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


AND now for the strange report that 
landed at Juan Fernandez while General 
Rolleston was searching Masa Fuero. 

The coaster who brought it ashore had 
been in company, at Valparaiso, with a 
whaler from Nantucket, who told him he 
had fallen in with a Dutch whaler out at 
sea, and distressed for water. He had sup- 
plied the said Dutchman, who had thanked 
him, and given him a runlet of Hollands, 
and had told him in conversation that he 
had seen land and a river reflected on the 
sky, in waters where no land was marked 
in the chart; namely, somewhere between 
Juan Fernandez and Norfolk Island; and 
that, believing this to be the reflection of 
a partof some island near at hand, and his 
water being low, though not at that time 
run out, he had gone considerably out of 
his course in hopes of finding this watered 
island, but could see nothing of it. Never- 
theless, as his grandfather, who had been 
sixty years at sea, and logged many won- 
derful things, had told him the sky had 
been known to reflect both ships and land 
at a great distance, he fully believed there 
was an island somewhere in that longitude, 
not down on any chart; an island wooded 
and watered. | 

This tale soon boarded the Springbok, 
and was hotly discussed on the forecastle. 
It came to Captain Moreland’s ears, and he 
examined the skipper of the coasting- 
smack. But this examination elicited 
nothing new, inasmuch as the skipper had 
the tale only at third hand. Captain More- 
land, however, communicated it to Gener- 
al Rolleston on his arrival, and asked him 
whether he thought it worth while to devi- 
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ate from their instructions upon informa- 
tion of such a character. Rolleston shook 
his head. “An island reflected in the 
sky!” 

“No, sir; a portion of an island contain- 
Ing a river.” 

“Tt is clearly a fable,” said Rolleston, 
with a sigh. 

“What is a fable, general?” 

“That the sky can reflect terrestrial ob- 
jects.” 

“Oh, there I can’t go with you. The 
phenomenon is rare, but it is well estab- 


lished. I never saw it myself, but I 
have come across those that have. Sup- 
pose we catechise the forecastle. Hy! 


Fok’sel!” 

6é Sir ! % 

“Send a man aft; the oldest seaman 
aboard.” 

SAV, XY, SIE. 


There was some little delay; and then.a_ 
sailor of about sixty slouched aft, made a’ 


sea scrape, and, removing his cap entirely, 
awaited the captain’s commands. 

“My man,” said the captain, “I want 
you to answer a question. Do you believe 
land and ships have ever been seen in the 
sky, reflected?” 

“A many good seamen holds to that, 
sir,” said the sailor, cautiously. 

“Ts it the general opinion of seamen be- 
fore the mast? Come, tell us. Jack’s as 
good as his master in these matters.” 

“Couldn’t say for boys and lubbers, sir. 
But I never met a full-grown seaman.as 
denied that there. Sartainly few has seen 
_ it; but all of ’em hasseen them as has seen 
it; ships, and land, too; but mostly ships. 
Hows’ever, I had a messmate once as was 
sailing past a rock they call Ailsa Craig, 
and saw a regiment of soldiers marching 
in the sky. Logged it, did the mate; and 
them soldiers was a marching between two 
towns in Ireland at that very time.” 

“There, you see, general,” said Captain 
Moreland. 

“ But this is all second-hand,” said Gen- 
eral Rolleston, with a sigh; “and I have 
learned how everything gets distorted in 
passing from one to another.” 

“Ah,” said the captain, “we can’t help 


‘said Isaac, with dignity. 
your honor, Pll tell ye the truth, and no 
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that; the thing is rare. I never saw it for 
one; and I suppose you never saw a phe- 
nomenon of the kind, Isaac?” 

“ Hain’t I!” said Isaac, grimly. Then, 
with sudden and not very reasonable heat, 
“D— my eyes and limbs if I hain’t seen 
the Peak o’ Teneriffe in the sky topsy- 
turvy, and as plainas I see that there cloud 
there” (pointing upward). 

“Come,” said Moreland; “now we are 
getting toit. Tell us all about that.” 

“Well, sir,” said the seaman, “I don’t 
care to larn them as laughs at everything 
they hain’t seen in maybe a dozen voyages 
at most; but you know me, and I knows 
you; though you command the ship, and I 
work before the mast. Now I axes you, 
sir, should you say Isaac Aiken was the 
man to take a sugar-loaf, or a cocked hat, 
for the Peak o’ Teneriffe?” 

“ As likely as Iam myself, Isaac.” 

“ Nocommander can say fairer nor that,” 
“Well, then, 


lie. Wewas bound for Teneriffe with a 
fair wind, though not so much of it as we 
wanted, by reason she was a good sea-boat, 
but broad in the bows. The Peak hove in 
sight in the sky, and all the glasses was at 
her. She lay a point or two on our weather- 
quarter like, full two hours, and then she 
just melted away like a lumpo’, sugar. We 
kept on our course a day and a half, and 
at last we sighted the real Peak, and 
anchored off the port; whereby, when we 
saw Teneriffe Peak in the sky to winnard, 
she lay a hundred leagues to looard, s’help 
me God!” 

“That is wonderful,” said General Rol- 
leston. 

“That will do, Isaac,” said the captain. 
“Mr. Butt, double his grog for a week, for 
having seen more than I have.” 

The captain and General Rolleston had 
a long discussion; but the result was, they 
determined to go to Easter Island first, for 
General Rolleston was a soldier, and had 
learned to obey as well as command. He 
saw no sufficient ground for deviating from 
Wardlaw’s positive instructions. 

This decision soon became known 
throughout the ship. She was to weigh 
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anchor at 11 A.M. next day, by high 
water. 


At eight next morning, Captain More- 
land and General Rolleston being on deck, 
one of the ship’s boys, a regular pet, with 
rosy cheeks and black eyes, comes up to 
the gentlemen, takes off his cap, and, pant- 
ing audibly at his own audacity, shoves a 
paper into General Rclleston’s hand and 
scuds away for his life. 

“This won’t do,” said the captain, 
sternly. 

The high-bred soldier handed the paper 
to him unopened. 

The captain opened it, looked a little 
vexed, but more amused, and handed it 
back to the general. 

It was a ROUND RoBIN. 


Round Robins are not ingratiating as a | 


rule. But this one came from some rough 
but honest fellows, who had already shown 
that kindliness and tact may reside ina 
coarseenvelope. The sailors of the Spring- 
bok, when they first boarded her in the 
Thames, looked on themselves as men bound 
on an empty cruise; and nothing but the 
pay, whch was five shillings per month 
above the average, reconciled them to it; 
for a sailor does not like going to sea for 
nothing, any more than a true sportsman 
likes to ride to hounds that are hunting a 
red herring trailed. 

But the sight of the general had touched 
them afar off. His gray hair and pale 
face, seen as he rowed out of Plymouth 
Harbor, had sent them to the yards by a 
gallant impulse; and all through the voy- 
age the game had been to put on an air of 
alacrity and hope, whenever they passed 
the general or came under his eye. 

If hypocrisy is always a crime, this was 
a very criminal ship; for the men, and 
even the boys, were hypocrites, who, feel- 
ing quite sure that the daughter was dead 
at sea months ago, did, nevertheless, make 
up their faces to encourage the father into 
thinking she was alive and he was going 
to find her. But people who pursue this 
game too long, and keep up the hopes of 
another, get infected at last themselves; 
and the crew of the Sprangbok arrived at 
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Valparaiso infected with a little hope. 
Then came the Dutchman’s tale, and the 
discussion, which ended adversely to their 
views; and this elicited the circular we 
have now the honor to lay before our 
readers. | 


.jo~ We think Easter Island is out of her course. Aw) 
Such of us as can be spared are ready and go? 
willing to. take the old cutter, that lies for sale, 
4 to Easter Island if needs be; but to waste the 
Vr any y ‘Steamer itis.a Pity. We are all agreed the Dutch 
skipper saw land and water aloft sailing between 
Juan Fernandez and Norfolk Isle, and what o 
Dutchman can see on the sky we think an Eng- 


Monkey|Jem. 


qotishman can find it in the sea, God willing: Z 
x) ait “Whereby we pray our’ good Captain to 004 
follow the Dutchman's course with « 
good heart and a , willing Crew Pe 
And 80 say we ey 
eit toes names here.bes'- %, 
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x 
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General Rolleston and Captain Moreland 
returned to the cabin and discussed this 
document. They came on deck again, and 
the men were piped aft. General Rolleston 
touched his cap, and, with the Round 


-Robin in his hand, addressed them thus: 


“My men, I thank you for taking my 
trouble to heart as youdo. But it would 
bea bad return to send any of you to Easter 
Island in that cutter; for she is not sea- 
worthy, so the captain tells me. I will not 
consent to throw away your lives in trying 
to save a life that is dear tome. But, as 
to the Dutchman’s story about an unknown 
island, our captain seems to think that is 
possible; and you tell us you are of the 
same opinion. Well, then, I give up my 
own judgment, and yield to yours. Yes, 
we will go westward with a good heart (he 
sighed), and a willing crew.” 

The men cheered. The boatswain piped ; 
the anchor was heaved, and the Springbok 
went out on a course that bade fair to carry 
her within a hundred miles of Godsend 
Island. | 


She ran fast. On the second day some 
ducks passed over her head, one of which 
was observed to have something attached to 
its leg. 
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She passed within sixty miles of Mount 
Lookout; but never saw Godsend Island; 
and so pursued her way to the Society 
Islands; sent out her boats; made every 
inquiry around about the islands, but with 
no success; and, at last, after losing a 
couple of months there, brought the heart- 
sick father back on much the same course, 
but rather more northerly. 
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HAZEL returned homeward in a glow of 
triumph, and for once felt disposed to brag 
to Helen of his victory—a victory by which 
she was to profit; not he. » 

They met in the wood; for she had 
tracked him by his footsteps. She seemed 
pale and disturbed, and speedily interrupt- 
ed his exclamations of triumph by one of 


| delight, which was soon, however, followed 


by one of distress. | 

“Oh, look at you!” she said. “You 
have been in the water. It is wicked; 
wicked.” 

“But I have solved the problem. I 
caught three ducks one after the other and 
tied the intelligence to their legs. They 


‘ are at this moment careering over the 


ocean, with our story and our longitude, 
and a guess at our latitude. Crown me 


_ with bays.” 


“With foolscap, more likely,” said Hel- 
en. “Only just getting well of rheumatic 
fever, and to go and stand in water up to 
the middle.” 

“Why, you don’t listen tome!” cried 
Hazel, in amazement. “I tell you I have 
solved the problem.” | 

“Tt is you that don’t listen to common 
sense,’ retorted Helen. “If you go and 
make yourself ill, all the problems in the 
world will not compensate me. And I 
must say I think it was not very kind of 


you to run off so without warning. Why 


give me hours of anxiety for want of a 
word? But there, it is useless to argue 


with a boy; yes, sir, a boy. The fact is, 
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I have been too easy with you of late. One 
indulges sick children. But then they must 
not slip away and stand in the water, or 
there is an end of indulgence; and one is 
driven to severity. You must be ruled with 
a rod of iron. Go home this moment, sir, 
and change your clothes; and don’t you 
presume to come into the presence of the 
nurse you have offended, till there’s not a 
wet thread about you.” 

And soshe ordered him off. Theinven- 
tor in his moment of victory slunk away 
crestfallen to change his clothes. 

So far Helen Rolleston was a type of 
her sex in its treatment of inventors. At 
breakfast she became a brilliant exception. 
The moment she saw Hazel seated by her 
fire in dry clothes she changed her key and 
made him relate the whole business, and 
expressed the warmest admiration and 
sympathy. 

-.“ But,” said she, “I do ask you not to 
repeat this exploit too often; now don’t do 
it again fora fortnight. The island will 
not run away. Ducks come and go every 
day,and your health is very, very precious.” 

He colored with pleasure, and made the 
promise at once. But during this fortnight 
events occurred. 
proved hisinvention. He remembered how 
a duck, over-weighted by a crab, which 
was fast to her leg, had come on board the 
boat. Memory dwelling on this, and in- 
vention digesting it, he resolved to weight 
his next batch of ducks; for he argued 
thus: “Probably our ducks go straight 
from this to the great American Continent. 
Then it may be long ere one of them falls 
into the hands of a man; and perhaps that 
man will not know English. But, if I 
could impede the flight of my ducks, they 
might alight on ships; and three ships out 
of four know English.” | 

Accordingly, he now inserted stones of 
various sizes into the little bags. It wasa 
matter of nice calculation. The problem 
was to weight the birds just so much that 
they might be able to fly three or four hun- 
dred miles, or about half as far as their 
unencumbered companions. 

But in the midst of all this a circum- 
stance occurred that would have. made a 


In the first place, he im- _ 
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vain man, or indeed most men, fling the 
whole thing away. Helen and he came to 
arupture. It began by her fault, and con- 
tinued by his. She did not choose to know 
her own mind, and, in spite of secret warn- 
ings from her better judgment, she was 
driven by curiosity, or by the unhappy 
restlessness to which her sex are peculiarly 
subject at odd times, to sound Hazel as to 


the meaning of a certain epigram that | 


rankled in her. And she did it in the most 
feminine way, that is to say, in the least 
direct; whereas the safest way would have 
been to grasp the nettle, if she could not let 
it alone. 

Said she one day, quietly, though with 
a deep blush: “Do you know Mr. Arthur 
Wardlaw?” 

Hazel gave a shiver, and said, “I do.” 

“Do you know anything about him?” 

Lido x 

“ Nothing to his discredit, I am sure.” 

“Tf you are sure, why ask me? Do I 
ever mention his name?” 

“Perhaps you do, sometimes, without 
intending it.” — 

“You are mistaken. He is in your 
thoughts, no doubt; but not in mine.” 

“Ought I to forget people entirely, and 
what [I owe them?” 

“That is a question I decline to go into.” 

“ How harshly youspeak tome. Is that 
fair? You know my engagement, and 
that honor and duty draw me to England; 
yet [ am happy here. You, who are so 
good and strong, might pity me at least; 
for lam torn this way and that.” And 
here the voice ceased and the tears began 
to flow. 

“T do pity you,” said Hazel. “I must 
pity any one who is obliged to mention 
honor and duty in the same breath as 
Arthur Wardlaw.” 

At this time Helen drew back, offended 
bitterly. “That pity I reject and scorn,” 
said she. “No, I plighted my faith with 
my eyes open, and to a worthy object. I 
never knew him blacken any person who 
was not there to speak for himself, and 


that is a very worthy trait, in my opinion. — 


The absent are like children; they are 
helpless. to defend themselves.” 
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Hazel racked with jealousy, and irritated 
at this galling comparison, lost his temper 
for once, and said those who lay traps must 
not complain if others fall into them. 

“Traps! Who lay them?” 

“You did, Miss Rolleston. Did I ever 
condescend to mention that man’s name 
since we have been on the island? It is 
you make me talk of him.” 

“ Condescend ?” 

“Thatis the word. Nor willI ever deign 
to mention him again. If my love had 
touched your heart, I should have been 
obliged to mention him, for then I should 
have been bound to tell you a story in 
which he is mixed, my own miserable 
story—my blood boils against the human 
race when I think of it. But no, I see I 
am nothing to you; and I will be silent.” 

“It is very cruel of you to say that,” 
replied Helen, with tears in her eyes; 
“tell me your story, and you will see 
whether you are nothing to me.” 

“ Not one word of it,” said Hazel slowly, 
“until you have forgotten that man exists.” 

“Oh! thank you, sir, this is plain speak- 
ing. Iam to forget honor and plighted 
faith; and then you will trust me with 
your secrets, when I have shown myself 
unworthy to be trusted with anything. 
Keep your secrets, and I'll try and keep 
faith; ay, and I shall keep it, too, as long 
as there’s life in my body.” 

“Can’t you keep faith without torturing 
me, who love you?” 

Helen’s bosom began to heave at this, 
but she fought bravely. “Love me less, 
and respect me more,” said she, panting; 
“you affront me, you frighten me. I 
looked on you as a brother, a dear brother. 
But now I am afraid of you—I am 
afraid— ” 

He was so injudicious as to interrupt 
her, instead of giving her time to contra- 
dict herself. “ You have nothing to fear,” 
said he; “keep this side of the island, and 
I’ll live on the other, rather than hear the 
name of Arthur Wardlaw.” 

Helen’s courage failed her at that spir- 
ited proposal, and she made no reply at all, 
but turned her back haughtily, and went 
away from him, only, when she had got a 
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little way, her proud head drooped, and 
she went crying. 

A coolness sprang up between them, 
and neither of them knew how to end it. 
Hazel saw no way to serve her now, ex- 
cept by flying weighted ducks, and he gave 
his mind so to this that one day he told 
her he had twenty-seven ducks in the air, 
all charged, and two-thirds of them weight- 
ed. He thought that must please her now. 
To his surprise and annoyance, she _ re- 
ceived the intelligence coldly, and asked 
him whether it was not cruel to the birds. 

Hazel colored with mortification at his 
great act of self-denial being so received. 

He said, “I don’t think my worst enemy 
ean say I am wantonly cruel to God’s 
creatures.” 

Helen threw in, deftly, “And I am not 
your worst enemy.” 

“But what other way is there to liberate 
you from this island, where you have no- 
body to speak to but me? Well, selfish- 
ness is the best course. Think only .of 
others, and you are sure not to please 
them.” 

“Tf you want to please people, you must 
begin by understanding them,” said the 
lady, not ill-naturedly. 

“But if they don’t understand them- 
selves?” 

“Then pity them; you can, for you are 
a man.” 

“What hurts me,” said Hazel, “is that 
you really seem to think I fly these ducks 
for my@leasure. Why, if I had my wish, 
you and | should never leave this island, 
nor any other person set a footonit. I 
am frank, you see.” 

“Rather too frank.” 

“What does it matter, since I do my 
duty all the same, and fly the ducks? But 
sometimes I do yearn for a word of praise 
for it; and that word never comes.” 

“It is a praiseworthy act,” said Helen, 
but so icily that it is a wonder he ever 
flew another duck after that. 

“No matter,” said he, and his hand in- 
voluntarily sought his heart; “you read 


mea sharp but wholesome lesson, that we 


should do our duty for our duty’s sake. 
And as I am quite sure it is my duty to 
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liberate you and restore you to those you— 
Ill fly three ducks to-morrow morning 
instead of two.” ; 

“It is not done by my advice,” gaid 
Helen. “ You will certainly make yourself 
iets 

“Oh, that is all nonsense!” said Hazel. 

“You are rude to me,” said Helen, 
“and | am not aware that I deserve it.” 

“Rude, am I? Then I’ll say no more,” 
said Hazel, half humbly, half doggedly. 


1? 


His parchment was exhausted, and he 
was driven to another expedient. He ob- 
tained alcohol by distillation from rum, and 
having found dragon’s blood in its pure 
state, little ruby drops, made a deep red 
varnish that defied water; he got slips of 
bark, white inside, cut his inscription deep 
on the inner side, and filled the incised let- 
ters with this red varnish. He had forty- 
eight ducks in the air, and was rising be- 
fore daybreak to catch another couple, 
when he was seized with a pain in the 
right hip and knee, and found he could 
hardly walk, so he gave in that morning, 
and kept about the premises. But he got 
worse, and he had hardly any use in his 
right side, from the waist downward, and 
was in great pain. 

As the day wore on, the pain and loss 
of power increased, and resisted all his rem- 
edies; there was no fever to speak of; but 
Nature was grimly revenging herself for 
many a gentler warning neglected. When 
he realized his condition, he was terribly 
cut up, and sat on the sand with his head 
in his hands for nearly two hours. But, 
after that period of despondency, he got up, 
took. his boat-hook, and, using it as a staff, 
hobbied to his arsenal, and set to work. 

Among his materials was a young tree 
he had pulled up; the roots ran at right 
angles to the stem. He just sawed off the 
ends of the roots, and then proceeded to 
shorten the stem. 

But meantime Helen, who had always 
a secret eye on him and his movements, 
had seen there was something wrong, and 
came timidly and asked what was the 
matter. 

“ Nothing,” said he, doggedly. 
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“Then why did you sit so long on the | wisest course, for the unhappy situation 


sand? I never saw you like that.” 

“JT was ruminating.” 

“What upon? Not that I have any 
right to ask.” 

“On the arrogance and folly of men; 
they attempt more than they can do, and 
despise the petty prudence and common 
sense of women, and smart for it; as Lam 
smarting now for being wiser than you.” 

“Oh,” said Helen; “why, what is the 
matter? and what is that you have made? 
It looks like—oh, dear!” 

“It is a crutch,” said Hazel, with forced 
calmness; “and I am a cripple.” 

Helen clasped her hands, and_ stood 
trembling. 

Hazel lost his self-control for a moment, 
and cried out in a voice of agony, “A use- 
less cripple. I wish I was dead and out 
of the way.” 

Then, ashamed of having given way 
before her, he seized his crutch, placed the 
crook under his arm, and turned sullenly 
away from her. 

Four steps he took with his crutch. 

She caught him with two movements of 
her supple and vigorous frame. 

She just laid her left hand gently on his 
shoulder, and with her right she stole the 
crutch softly away, and let it fall upon the 
sand. She took his right hand, and put it 
to her lips like a subject paying homage to 
her sovereign; and then she put her strong 
arm under his shoulder, still holding his 
right hand in hers, and looked in his face. 
‘No wooden crutches when I am by,” said 
she, in a low voice, full of devotion. 

He stood surprised, and his eyes began 
to fill. 

“Come,” said she, in a voice of music. 
And, thus aided, he weut with her to her 
cavern. As they went she asked him ten- 
derly where the pain was. 

“Tt was in my hip and knee,” he said. 
“But now it is nowhere; for joy has come 
back to my heart.” 

“ And to mine, too,” said Helen; “except 
for this.” 

The quarrel dispersed like a cloud under 
this calamity. There was no formal recon- 
ciliation; no discussion. And this was the 
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remained unchanged; and the friendliest 
discussion could only fan the embers of dis- 
cord and misery gently, instead of fiercely. 

The pair so strangely thrown together 
commenced a new chapter of their existence. 
It was not patient and nurse over again; 
Hazel, though very lame, had too much 
spirit left to accept that position. But still 
the sexes became in a measure reversed— 
Helen the fisherman and forager, Hazel 
the cook and domestic. 

He was as busy as ever, but in a narrow 
circle; he found pearl oysters near the sunk 
galleon, and, ere he had been lame many 
weeks, he had entirely lined the sides of 
the cavern with mother-of-pearl set in ce- 
ment, and close as mosaic. 

Every day he passed an hour in Para- 
dise; for his iving crutch made him take 
a little walk with her; her hand held his; 
her arm supported his shoulder; her sweet 
face was near his, full of tender solicitude; 
they seemed to be one; and spoke in whis- 
pers to each other, like thinking aloud. The 
causes of happiness were ever present; the 
causes of unhappiness were out of sight, 
and showed no signs of approach. 

And, of the two, Helen was the happiest. 


Before a creature so pure as this marries © 
and has children, the great maternal in- 


stinct is still there, but feeds on what it can 
get—first a doll, and then some helpless 
creature or other. Too often she wastes 
her heart’s milk on something grown up, 
but as selfish as a child. Helen was more 
fortunate; her child was her hero, now so 
lame that he must lean on her to walk. 
The days passed by, and the island was 
fast becoming the world to those two, and 
as bright a world as ever shone on two 


‘mortal creatures. 


It was a happy dream. 

What a pity that dreams dissolve so 
soon! This had lasted for nearly two 
months, and Hazel was getting better, 
though still not well enough, or not fool 
enough, to dismiss his live crutch, when 
one afternoon Helen, who had been up on 


the heights, observed a dark cloud in the — 


blue sky toward the west. There was not 


ST 
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another cloud visible, and the air marvel- 
ously clear; time, about three quarters of 
an hour before sunset. She told Hazel 
about this solitary cloud, and asked him, 
with some anxiety, if it portended another 
storm. He told her to be under no alarm 
—there were no tempests in that latitude 
except at the coming and going out of the 
-rains—but he should like to go round the 
Point and look at her cloud. 

She lent him her arm, and they went 
round the Point; and there they saw a 
cloud entirely different from anything they 
had ever seen since they were on the island. 
It was like an enormous dark ribbon 
stretched along the sky, at some little 
height above the horizon. Notwithstand- 
ing its prodigious length it got larger be- 
fore their very eyes. 

Hazel started. 

Helen felt him start, and asked him, 
with some surprise, what was the matter. 

“Cloud!” said he; “that is no cloud. 
That is smoke.” 

‘“Smoke!” echoed Helen, becoming agi- 
tated in her turn. 

“Yes; the breeze is northerly, and 
carries the smoke nearer to us; it is the 
smoke of a steamboat.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


BoTH were greatly moved; and after 
one swift glance Helen stole at him, neither 
looked at the other. They spoke in flur- 
ried whispers. 

“Can they see the island?” 

“T don’t know; it depends on how far 
the boat is to windward of her smoke.” 

“ How shall we know?” 

“Tf she sees the island she will make for 
it that moment.” 

“Why? do ships never pass an unknown 
island ?” 

“Yes. But that steamer will not pass 


” 


“ But why?” 


us 
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At this question Hazel hung his head, 
and his lip quivered. He answered her 
at last. “Because she is looking for 
you.” 

Helen was struck dumb at this. 

He gave his reasons. “Steamers never 
visit these waters. Love has brought that 
steamer out; love that will not go unre- 
warded. Arthur Wardlaw is on board that 
ship.” 


“ Have they seen us yet?” 

Hazel forced on a kind of dogged forti- 
tude. He said, “ When the smoke ceases 
to elongate, you will know they have 
changed their course, and they will change 
their course the moment the man at the 
mast-head sees us.” 

“Oh! But how do you know they have 
aman at the mast-head?” 

“T know by myself. I should have a 
man at the mast-head night and day.” 

And now the situation was beyond 
words. ‘They both watched, and watched, 
to see the line of smoke cease. 

It continued to increase, and spread east- 
ward; and that proved the steamer was 
continuing her course. 

The sun drew close to the horizon. 

“They don’t see us,” said Helen, faintly. 

“No,” said Hazel; “not yet.” 

“And the sun is just setting. It is all 
over.” She put her handkerchief to her 
eyes a moment, and then, after a sob or 
two, she said almost cheerfully, “ Well, 
dear friend, we were happy till that smoke 
came to disturb us. Let us try and be as 
happy now it is gone. Don’t smile like 
that, it makes me shudder.” 

“Did I smile? It must have been at 
your simplicity in thinking we have seen 
the last of that steamer.” 

“And so we have.” 

“Not so. In three hours she will be at 
anchor in that bay.” 

“Why, what will bring her?” 

“T shall bring her.” 

mY. OUD 0ELGWire: 

“By lighting my bonfire.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


HELEN had forgotten all about the bon- 
fire. She now asked whether he was sure 
those on board the steamer could see the 
bonfire. Then Hazel told her that it was 
now of prodigious size and height. Some 
six months before he was crippled he had 
added and added to it. 

“That bonfire,” said he, “will throw a 
ruddy glare over the heavens that they 
can’t help seeing on board the steamer. 
Then, as they are not on a course, but on a 
search, they will certainly run a few miles 
southward to see what it is. They will say 
it is either a beacon or a ship on fire; and, 
in either case, they will turn the boat’s 
head this way. Well, before they have run 
southward half a dozen miles, their look- 
out will see the bonfire, and the island in 
its light. Let us get to the boat, my luci- 
fers are there.” 

She lent him her arm to the boat, and 
stood by while he made his preparations. 
They were very simple. He took a pine 
torch and smeared it all over with pitch; 
then put his lucifer-box in his bosom and 
took his crutch. Huis face was drawn piti- 
ably, but his closed lips betrayed unshaken 
and unshakable resolution. He shouldered 
his crutch, and hobbled up as far as the 
cavern. Here Helen interposed. 

“Don’t you go toiling up the hill,” said 
she. “ Give me the lucifers and the torch 
and let me light the beacon. I shall be 
there in half the time you will.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” said Hazel, 
eagerly, not to say violently. 

He wanted it done; but it killed_him to 
doit. Hethen gave her his instructions. 

“Tt is as big as a haystack,” said he, 
“and as dry asa chip; and there are eight 
bundles of straw placed expressly. Light 
bundles to windward first, then the others; 
it will soon be all in a blaze.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Helen, “ you prepare 
our supper. I feel quite faint—for want 
obit.” 

Hazel assented. 

“Tt is the last we shall—” he was going 
to say it was the last they would eat to- 
gether; but his voice failed him, and he 


hobbled into the cavern, and tried to 
smother his emotion in work. He lighted 
the fire, and blew it into a flame with a 
palmetto-leaf, and then he sat down awhile, 
very sick at heart; then he got up and did 
the cooking, sighing all the time; and, just 
when he was beginning to wonder why 
Helen was so long lighting eight bundles 
of straw, she came in, looking pale. 

“Is it all right?” said he. 

“Go and look,” said she. 
have our supper first.” 

Neither had any appetite. They sat and 
kept casting strange looks at one another. 

To divert this anyhow, Hazel looked up 
at the roof, and said faintly, “If I had 
known, I would have made more haste, and 
set pearl there as well.” 

“What does that matter?” said Helen, 
looking down. 

“ Not much, indeed,” replied he, sadly. 
“T am a fool to utter such childish regrets; 
and, more than that, I am a mean Selfish 
cur to have a regret. Come, come, we 
can’t eat; let us go round the Point ard 
see the waves reddened by the beacon that 
gives you back to the world you were born 
to embellish.” 

Helen said she would go directly. And 
her languid reply contrasted strangely with 
his excitement. She played with her sup- 
per, and wasted time in a very unusual 
way, until he told her plump she was not 
really eating, and he could wait no longer, 
he must go and see how the beacon was 
burning. 

“Oh, very well,” said she; and they 
went down to the beach. 

She took his crutch and gave it to him. 
This little thing cut him to the heart. It 
was the first time she had accompanied 
him so far as that without offering herself 
to be his crutch. He sighed deeply, as he 
put the crutch under his arm; but he was 
too proud to complain, only he laid it all 
on the approaching steamboat. 

The subtle creature by his side heard the 
sigh, and smiled sadly at being misunder- 
stood—but what man could understand her? 
They hardly spoke till they reached the 
Point. The waves glittered in the moon- 
light; there was no red light on the water. 


“No, let us 
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“Why, what is this?” said Hazel. 
“You can’t have lighted the bonfire in 
eight places, as I told you.” 

She folded her arms and stood before 
him in an attitude of defiance; all but her 
melting eye. 

“JT have not lighted it at all,” said she. 

Hazel stood aghast. “What have I 
done?” hecried. “ Duty, manhood, every- 
thing demanded that I should light that 
beacon, and I trusted it to you.” 

Then Helen’s attitude of defiance melted 


away. 


She began to cower, and hid her blush- 
ing face in her hands. Then she looked 
up imploringly. Then she uttered a wild 
and eloquent cry, and fled from him like 
the wind. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THAT cloud was really the smoke of the 
Springbok, which had mounted into air 
so thin that it could rise no higher. The 
boat herself was many miles to the north- 
ward, returning full of heavy hearts from 
a fruitless search. She came back in a 
higher parallel of latitude, intending after- 
ward to steer N.W. to Easter Island. The 
life was gone out of the ship; the father 
was deeply dejected, and the crew could 
no longer feign the hope they did not feel. 
Having pursued the above course to within 
four hundred miles of Juan Fernandez, 
General Rolleston begged the captain to 
make a bold deviation to the S.W., and 
then see if they could find nothing there 
before going to Easter Island. 

Captain Moreland was very unwilling to 
go to the 8.W., the more so as coal was 
getting short. However, he had not the 
heart to refuse General Rolleston anything. 
There was a northerly breeze. 
fires put out, and, covering the ship with 
canvas, sailed three hundred miles 8.W. 
But found nothing. Then he took in sail, 
got up steam again, and away for Kaster 
Island. The ship ran so fast that she had 


He had the |! 
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got into latitude thirty-two by ten a.m. 
next morning. 

At 10h. 15m. /the dreary monotony of 
this cruise was broken by the man at the 
mast-head. 

“On deck there! ” 

rein lon’ 

“The schooner on our weather-bow! ” 

“ Well, what of her?” 

“ She has luffed.” 

“Well, what o’ that?” 

“She has altered her course.” 

“ How many points?” 

“ She was sailing 8.H., and now her head 
is N.K.” 

“That is curious.” 

General Rolleston, who had come and 
listened with a grain of hope, now sighed, 
and turned away. 

The captain explained kindly that the 
man was quite right to draw his captain’s 
attention to the fact of a trading-vessel 
altering her course. “There is a sea- 
grammar, general,” said he; “and, when 
one seaman sees another violate it, heson- 
cludes there is some reason or other. Now, 
Jack, what d’ye make of her?” 

“T can’t make much of her; she don’t 
seem to know her own mind, that is all. 
At ten o’clock she was bound for Valparaiso 
or the Island. But now she has come about 
and beating to windward.” 

“Bound for Easter Island?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Keep your eye on her.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Captain Moreland told General Rolleston 
that very few ships went to Easter Island, 
which lies in a lovely climate, but ig a mis- 
erable place; and he was telling the gen- 
eral that it is inhabited by savages of 
a low order, who half worship the relics 
of masonry left by their more civilized 
predecessors, when Jack hailed the deck 
again. 

“Well,” said the captain. 

“T think she is bound for the Spring- 
bok.” 

The soldier received this conjecture with 
astonishment and incredulity, not to be 
wondered at. The steamboat headed N.W., 
right in the wind’seye. Sixteen miles off, 
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at least, a ship was sailing N.E. So that 
the two courses might be represented thus: | 


And there hung in the air, like a black 
mark against the blue sky, a fellow, whose 
oracular voice came down and said B was 
endeavoring to intercept A. 

Nevertheless, time confirmed the conject- 
ure; the schooner, having made a short 
board to the N.E., came about, and made 
a long board due west, which was as near 
as he could lie to the wind. On this Cap- 
tain Moreland laid the steamboat’s head 
due north. This brought the vessels rap- 
idly together. 

When they were about two miles dis- 
tant, the stranger slackened sail and hove 
to, hoisting stars and stripes at her mizzen. 
The union jack went up the shrouds of the 
Springbok directly, and she pursued her 
course, but gradually slackened her steam. 

General Rolleston walked the deck in 
great agitation, and now indulged in wild 
hopes, which Captain Moreland thought it 
best to discourage at once. 

“ Ah, sir,” he said; “don’t you run into 
the other extreme, and imagine he has 
come on our business. It is at sea as itis 
ashore. If aman goes out of his course to 
speak to you, it is for his own sake, not 
yours. This Yankee has got men sick with 
scurvy, and is come for lime-juice. Or his 
water is out. Or—hallo, savages aboard.” 

It was too true. The schooner had a 
cargo of savages, male and female; the 
males were nearly naked, but the females, 
strange to say, were dressed to the throat 
in ample robes with broad and flowing 
skirts and had little coronets on their heads. 
As soon as the schooner hove to, the fiddle 
had struck up, and the savages were now 
dancing in parties of four; the men doing 
a sort of monkey hornpipe in quick pace, 
with their hands nearly touching the 
ground; the women, on the contrary, erect 
and queenly, swept about in slow rhythm, 
with most graceful and coquettish move- 
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ments of the arms and hands, and bewitch- 
ing smiles. 

The steamboat came alongside, but at 
«a certain distance, to avoid all chance of 
collision; and the crew clustered at the side 
and cheered the savages dancing. The 
poor general was forgotten at the merry 
sight. 

Presently a negro in white cotton, with 
a face blacker than the savages, stepped 
forward and hoisted a board, on which was 
printed very large, ARE YOU 

Having allowed this a moment to sink’ 
into the mind, he reversed the board, and 
showed these words, also printed large, 
THE SPRINGBOK? 

There was a thrilling murmur on board; 
and, after a pause of surprise, the question 
was answered by a loud cheer and waving 
of hats. : 

The reply was perfectly understood; al-— 
most Immediately a boat was lowered by 
some novel machinery and pulled toward 
the steamer. There were two men in it, 
the skipper and the negro. The skipper 
came up the side of the Springbok. He 
was loosely dressed in some light drab- 
colored stuff and a huge straw hat; a man 
with a long Puritanical head, a nose in- 
clined to be aquiline, a face bronzed by 
weather and heat, thin, resolute lips, and 
a square chin. But for a certain breadth 
between his keen gray eyes, which revealed 
more intellect than Cromwell’s Ironsides 
were encumbered with, he might have 
passed for one of that hard-praying, harder- 
hitting fraternity. 

He came on deck, just touched his hat, 
as if to brush away a fly, and, removing 
an enormous cigar from his mouth, said, 
“Wal, and so this is the Springbok. Spry 
little boat she is; how many knots can 
ye get out of her now? Not that I am 
curious ” 

“ About twelve knots.” 

“ And when the steam’s off the bile, how 
many can you sail? Not that it is my busi- 
ness.” 

“Kight ornine. What 7s your business?” 

“Hum! You have been over some water 
looking for that gal. Where do ye hail 


from last?” 


_ However, the lie is none o’ mine. 
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“The Society Islands. Did you board 
me to hear me my catechism?” 

“No, I am not one of your prying sort. 
Where are ye bound for now?” 

“T am bound for Easter Island.” 

“Have you heard anything of the 
gal?” 

~ INGE 

* And when do ye expec’ to go back to 
England as wise as ye came?” 

“Never while the ship can swim,” cried 
Moreland angrily, to hide his despondency 
from this stranger. “And now it is my 
turn, I think. What schooner is this? by 
whom commanded, and whither bound?” 

“The Julia Dodd; Joshua Fullalove; 
bound for Juan Fernandez with the raw 
material of civilization—look at the var- 
mint skippin’—and a printing-press; an’ 
that’s the instrument of civilization, I 
ratther think.” 

“Well, sir; and why in Heaven’s name 
did you change your course?” 

“Wal, I reckon I changed it—to tell you 
a lie.” 

“To tell us a lie?” 

“Ay; the darnedest etarnal lie that ever 
came out of aman’s mouth. Fust, there’s 
an unknown island somewheres about. 
That’s a kinder flourish beforehand. On 
that island there’s an English gal wrecked.”’ 

Exclamations burst forth on every side 
at this. : 

“And she is so tarnation ’cute, she is 
flying ducks all over creation with a writ- 
ing tied to their legs, telling the tale, and 
setting down the longitude. There, if 
that isn’t a buster, I hope I may never 
live to tell another.” 

“God bless you, sir,” cried the general. 
“Where is the island?” : 

“What island?” | 

“The island where my child is wrecked.” 

“What, are you the gal’s father?” said 
Joshua, with a sudden touch of feeling. 

“Tam, sir. Pray withhold nothing from 
me you know.” 

“Why, cunnle,” said the Yankee, sooth- 
ingly; “don’t I tell you it’s a buster? 
It’s 
that old cuss Skinflint set it afloat; he is 
always pisoning these peaceful waters.” 


em, an’ now they’re vilets. 
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Rolleston asked eagerly who Skinflint 
was, and where he could be found. 

“Wal, he is a sorter sea Jack-of-all- 
trades, etarnally cruising about to buy 
gratis—those he buys of call it stealing. 
Got a rotten old cutter, manned by his wife 
and family. They get coal out of me for 
fur, and sell the coal at double my price; 
they kill seals and dress the skins aboard; 
kill fish and salt ’em aboard. Ye know 
when that fam’ly is at sea by the smell 
that pervades the briny deep an’ heralds 
their approach. Yesterday the air smelt 
awful. So I said to Vespasian here, ‘I 
think that sea-skunk is out, for there’s 
something a pisoning the cerulean waves 
an’ succumambient air.’ We hadn’t sailed 
not fifty miles more before we run agin 
him. Thevr clothes were drying all about 
the rigging. Hails me, the varmint does. 
Vesp and I, we work the printing-press 
together, an’ so order. him to looward, not 
to taint our Otaheitans, that stink of ile at 
home, but I had ’em biled before I’d buy 
‘Wal now, 
Skinflint,’ says I; ‘I reckon you’re come 
to bring me that harpoon 0’ mine you stole 
last time you was at my island?’ ‘I never 
saw your harpoon,’ says he, ‘I want to 
know have you come across the Spring- 
bok?’ ‘Mebbe I have,’ says I; ‘ why do 
you ask?’ ‘Got news for her,’ says he; 
‘and can’t find her nowheres.’ So then 
we set to and fenced a bit; and this old 
varmint, to put me off the truth, told me 
the buster. A month ago or more he was 
boarded—by a duck. And this yar duck 
had a writing tied to his leg, and this yar 
writing said an English gal was wrecked 
on an island, and put down the very longi- 
tude. ‘Show me that duck,’ says I, iron- 
ical. ‘ D’ye take us for fools?’ says he; 
‘we ate the duck for supper.’ ‘ That was 
like ye,’ says I; ‘if an angel brought your 
pardon down from heights celestial, you’d 
roast him, and sell his feathers for swan’s- 
down; mebbe ye ate the writing? Iknow 
y’ area hungry lot.’ ‘ The writing is in 
my cabin,’ says he. ‘Show it me,’ says I, 
‘an’ mebbe I’ll believe ye.’ No, the cuss 
would only show it to the Springbok ; 
‘There’s a reward,’ says he. ‘ What’s the 
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price of a soul aboard your cutter?’ I asked | within a hundred yards of him, fired a gun 


him. ‘Have you parted with yours, as 
you want to buy one?’ says he. ‘ Not one 
as would carry me right slick away to ever- 
lasting blazes,’ says I. So then we said 
good-morning, and he bore away for Val- 
paraiso. Presently I saw your smoke, and 
that you would never overhaul old Stinka- 
malee on that track; sol cameabout. Now 
I tell ye that old cuss knows where the gal 
is, and mebbe got her tied hand and fut in 
his cabin. An’ I’m kinder sot on English 
gals; they put me in mind of butter and 
honey. Why, my schooner is named after 
one. So now, cunnle, clap on steam for 
Valparaiso, and you’ll soon overhaul the 
old stink-pot. You may know him by the 
brown patch in his jib-sail, the ontidy var- 
mint. Pull out your purse and bind him 
to drop lying about ducks and geese, and 
tell you the truth; he knows where your 
galis, I swan. Wal, ye needn’t smother 
me.” For by this time he was the center 
of a throng, all pushing and driving to 
catch his words. 

Captain Moreland begged him to step 
down into his cabin, and there the general 
thanked him with great warmth and agi- 
tation for his humanity. “ We will follow 
your advice at once,” he said. “Is there 
anything I can offer you, without offense?” 

“Wal,” drawled the Yankee, “I guess 
not. Business an’ sentiment won’t mix 
nohow. Business took me to the island, 
sentiment brought me here. J’ll take a 
shake-hand all round. And if y’ have 
got live fowls to spare, I’ll be obliged to 
you for a couple. Ye see I’m colonizing 
that darned island; an’ sowing in with 
grain, an’ Otaheitans, an’ niggers, an’ 
Irishmen, an’ all the cream o’ creation; 
an’ I’d be glad of a couple o’ Dorkins to 
crow the lazy varmint up.” 

This very moderate request was heartily 
complied with, and the acclamation and 
cheers of the crew followed this strange 
character to his schooner, at which his eye 
glistened and twinkled with quiet satisfac- 
tion, but he made it a point of honor not to 
move a muscle. 

Before he could get under way, the 
Springbok took a circuit, and, passing 


to leeward by way of compliment, set a 
cloud of canvas, and tore through the water 
at her highest speed. Outside the port of 
Valparaiso she fell in with Skinflint, and 
found him not quite so black as he was 
painted. The old fellow showed some 
parental feeling, produced the bag at once 
to General Rolleston, and assured him a 
wearied duck had come on board, and his 
wife had detached the writing. 

They took in coal; and then ran west- 
ward once more, every heart beating high 
with confident hope. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


HELEN’S act was strange, and demands 
a word of explanation. If she had thought 
the steamboat was a strange vessel, she 
would have lighted the bonfire; if she had 
known her father was on board, she would 
have lighted it with joy. But Hazel, whose 
every word now was gospel, had said it 
was Arthur Wardlaw in that boat, search- 
ing for her. 

Still, so strong is the impulse in all civil- 
ized beings to get back to civilization, that 
she went up that hill as honestly intending 
to ight the bonfire as Hazel intended it to 
be lighted. But, as she went, her courage 
cooled, and her feet began to go slowly, as 
her mind ran swiftly forward to conse- 
quence upon consequence. To light that 
bonfire was to bring Arthur Wardlaw down 
upon herself and Hazel living alone and on 
intimate terms. Arthur would come and 
claim her to his face. Could she disallow 
his claim? Gratitude would now beon his 
side as well as good faith. What a shock 
to Arthur! What torture for Hazel! tor- 
ture that he foresaw, or why the face of 
anguish, that dragged even now at her 
heartstrings? And then it could end only 
in one way; she and Hazel would leave 
the island in Arthur’s ship. What a voy- 
age for all three! She stood transfixed by 
shame; her whole body blushed at what 
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she saw coming. ‘Then once more Hazel’s 
face rose before her; poor crippled Hazel! 
her hero and her patient. She sat down 
and sighed, and could no more light the 
fire than she could have put it out if an- 
other had lighted it. 

She was a girl that could show you 
at times she had a father as well as a 
mother. But that evening she was all 
woman. 

They met no more that night. 

In the morning his face was haggard, 
and showed a mental struggle; but hers 
placid and quietly beaming, for the very 
reason that she had made a great sacrifice. 
She was one of that sort. 

And this difference between them was 
a foretaste. 

His tender conscience pricked him sore. 
To see her sit beaming there, when, if he 
had done hisown duty with his own hands 
she would be on her way to England! Yet 
his remorse was dumb; for, if he gave it 
vent, then he must seem ungrateful to her 
for her sacrifice. 

She saw his deep and silent compunction, 
approved it secretly; said nothing, but 
smiled, and beamed, and soothed. He 
could not resist this; and wild thrills of 
joy and hope passed through him, visions 
of unbroken bliss far from the world. 

But this sweet delirium was followed 
by misgivings of another kind. And 
here she was at fault. What could they 
be ? 


It was the voice of conscience telling him 


that he was really winning her love, once 
inaccessible; and, if so, was bound to tell 
her his whole story, and let her judge be- 
tween him and the world, before she made 
any more sacrifices for him. But it is hard 
to stop great happiness; harder to stop it 
and ruinit. Every night, as he lay alone, 
he said, “To-morrow I will tell her all, and 
make her the judge.” Butin the morning 
her bright face crushed his purpose by the 
fear of clouding it. His limbs got strong 
and his heart got weak. And they used 
to take walks, and her head came near his 
shoulder. And the path of duty began to 
be set thicker than ever with thorns; and 
the path of love with primroses. One day 
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she made him sit to her for his portrait; 
and, under cover of artistic enthusiasm, 
told him his beard was godlike, and noth- 
ing in the world could equal it for beauty. 
She never saw but one at all like it, poor 
Mr. Seaton’s; but even that was very in- 
ferior to his. And then she dismissed the 
sitter. “Poor thing,” said she, “you are 
pale and tired.” And she began to use 
ornaments; took her bracelets out of her 
bag, and picked pearls out of her walls, 
and made a coronet, under which her eyes 
flashed at night with superlative beauty 
—conscious beauty brightened by the sense 
of being admired and looked at by the eye 
she desired to please. 

She revered him. He had improved her 
character, and she knew it, and often told 
him so. 

“Call me Hazelia,” she said; “make me 
liker you still.” 

One day, he came suddenly through the 
jungle, and found her reading her prayer- 
book. j 

He took it from her, not meaning to be 
rude, neither, but inquisitive. 

It was open at the marriage-service, and 
her cheeks were dyed scarlet. 

His heart -panted. He was a clergy- 
man; he could read that service over 
them both. 

Would it be a marriage? 

Not in England; but in some countries 
it would. Why not in this? This was 
not England. | 

He looked up. Her head was averted ; 
she was downright distressed. 

He was sorry to have made her blush; 
so he took her hand and kissed it ten- 
derly, so tenderly that his heart seemed 
to go into his lips. She thrilled under 
it, and her white brow sank upon his 
shoulder. 

The sky was a vault of purple with a 
flaming topaz in the center; the sea, a 
heavenly blue; the warm air breathed 
heavenly odors; flaming macaws wheeled 
overhead; humming-birds, more gorgeous 
than any flower, buzzed round their heads, 
and amazed the eye with delight, then 
cooled it with the deep green of the jungle 
into which they dived. 
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It was a Paradise with the sun smiling 
down on it, and the ocean smiling up, and 
the air impregnated with love. Here they 
were both content now to spend the rest of 
their days— 


‘*The world forgetting: by the world forgot.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE Springbok arrived in due course 
at longitude 103 deg. 31 min., but saw no 
island. This was dispiriting; but still Cap- 
tain Moreland did not despair. 

He asked General Rolleston to examine 
the writing carefully, and tell him was 
that Miss Rolleston’s handwriting. 

The general shook his head sorrowfully. 

“No,” said he; “it is nothing like my 
child’s hand.” 

“Why, all the. better,” said Captain 
Moreland; “the lady has got somebody 
about her who knows athing or two. The 
man that could catch wild ducks and turn 
°em into postmen could hit on the longitude 
somehow; and he doesn’t pretend to be ex- 
act in the latitude.” 

Upon this he ran northward four hun- 
dred miles; which took him three days; 
for they oneal at Bree 

No island. 

He then ran south five hundred miles; 
stopping at night. 

No island. 

Then he took the vessel zigzag. 


Just before sunset, one lovely day, the 
man at the mast-head sang out: 

“On deck there!” 

SEL Loni? 

“Something in sight; 
bow.”’ 

“What is it?” 

“Looks ike a mast. No. 
what it is.” 

“Point.” 

The sailor pointed with his finger. 

Captain Moreland ordered the ship’s 
course to be altered accordingly. By this 


on our weather- 


Don’t know 


time General Rolleston was on deck. The 
ship ran two miles on the new course; and 
all this time the topman’s glass was lev- 
eled, and the crew climbed about the gs 
ging all eyes and ears. 

At last the clear hail came down. 

“T can make it out now, sir.” 

“What is it? 

“Tt is a palm-tree.” 

The captain jumped on a gun, and 
waved his hat grandly, and instantly the 
vessel rang with a lusty cheer; and, for 
once, sailors gabbled like washerwomen. 

They ran till they saw the island in the 
moonlight, and the giant Palm, black, and 
sculptured out of the violet sky; then they 
set the lead going, and it warned them not 
to come too close. They anchored off the 
west coast. 

A daybreak they moved slowly on, still 
sounding as they went; and, rounding the 
West Point, General Rolleston saw written 
on the guanoed rocks in large letters :— 


AN ENGLISH LADY WRECKED HERE. 
HASTE TO HER RESCUE. 


He and Moreland shook hands; and how 
their eyes glistened ! 

Presently there was a stranger inscrip- 
tion still upon the rocks—a rough outline 
of the island on an enormous scale, show- 
ing the coast-line, the reefs, the shallow 
water, and the deep water. 

“Kase her! Stop her!” 

The captain studied this original chart 
with his glass, and crept slowly on for the 
west passage. 

But, warned by the soundings marked 
on the rock, he did not attempt to go 
through the passage, but came to an an- 
chor, and lowered his boat. 

The sailors were all on the qguz vive to 
land, but the captain, to their infinite sur- 


| prise, told them only three persons would 


land that morning—himself, his S0n; and 
General Rolleston. 

The fact is, this honest captain had got 
a misgiving, founded on a general view 
of human nature. He expected to find 
the girl with two or three sailors, one of 
them united to her by some nautical cere- 
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mony, duly witnessed, but such as a mi/i- 
tary officer of distinction could hardly be 
expected to approve. He got into the boat 
in a curious state of delight, dashed with 
uncomfortable suspense; and they rowed 
yently for the west passage. 

As for General Rolleston, now it was he 
needed all his fortitude. Suppose the lady 
was not Helen! After all, the chances 
were against her being there. Suppose she 
was dead and buried in that island! Sup- 
pose that fatal disease, with which she had 
sailed, had been accelerated by hardships, 
and Providence permitted him only to re- 
ceive her last sigh. All these misgivings 
crowded on him ‘the moment he drew so 
near the object which had looked all bright- 
ness so long as it was unattainable. He 
sat pale and brave in the boat; but his 
doubts and fears were greater than his 
hope. 

They rounded Telegraph Point, and in 
a moment Paradise Bay burst on them, 
and Hazel’s boat within a hundred yards 
of them. It was half-tide. They beached 
the boat and General Rolleston landed. 
Captain Moreland grasped his hand, and 
said, “Call us if it is all right.” 

General Rolleston returned the pressure 
of that honest hand, and marched up the 
beach just as if he was going into action. 

He came to the boat. It had an awning 
over the stern, and was clearly used asa 
sleeping-place. A series of wooden pipes 
standing on uprights led from this up to 
the cliff. The pipes were in fact mere sec- 
tions of the sago-tree with the soft pith 
driven out. .As this was manifestly a tube 
of communication, General Rolleston fol- 
lowed it until he came to a sort of veranda 
with a cave opening on it; he entered the 
cave, and was dazzled by its most unex- 
pected beauty. He seemed to be in a gi- 
gantic nautilus. Roof and sides, and the 
very chimney, were one blaze of mother- 
of-pearl. But, after the first start, brighter 
to him was an old shawl he saw on a nail; 
for that showed it was a woman’s abode. 
He tore down the old shawl and carried it 
to the light. He recognized it as Helen’s. 
Her rugs were in acorner; he rushed in, 
and felt them all over with trembling 
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hands. They were still warm, though she 
had left her bed some time. He came out 
wild with joy, and shouted to Moreland, 
“She is alive! She is alive! Sheis alive!” 
Then fell on his knees and thanked God. 
A cry came down to him from above. 
He looked up as he knelt, and there was a 
female figure dressed in white, stretching 
out its hands asif it would fly down to 
him. Its eyes gleamed; he knew them 
all that way off. He stretched out his 
hands as eloquently, and then he got up 
to meet her; but the stout soldier’s limbs 
were stiffer than of old; and he got up so — 
slowly, that, ere he could take a step, there 
came flying to him, with little screams and 
inarticulate cries, no living skeleton, nor 
consumptive young lady, but a grand creat- 
ure, tanned here and there, rosy as the 
morn, and full of lusty vigor; a body all 
health, strength, and beauty, a soul all 
love. She flung herself all over him, ina 
moment, with cries of love unspeakable; 
and then it was, “Oh, my darling, my 


darling! Oh, my own, own! Ha, ha, ha, 
ha! Oh,:oh; oh; oh! Isit:you? is it? ‘ean 
it? Papa! Papa!” then little convulsive 


hands patting him, and feeling his beard 
and shoulders; then a sudden hail of vio- 
lent kisses on his head, his eyes, his arms, 
his hands, his knees. Thena stout soldier, 
broken down by this, and sobbing for joy. 
“Oh, my child! My flesh and blood! Oh, 
oh, oh!” Then all manhood melted away 
except paternity; anda father turned moth- 
er, and clinging, kissing and rocking to 
and fro with his child, and both crying for 
joy as if their hearts would burst. 

A sight for angels to look down at and 
rejoice. 

But what mortal pen could paint it? 


CHAPTER L.. 


THEY gave along time to pure joy be- 
fore either of them cared to put questions 
or compare notes. But at last he asked her, 
“Who was on the island besides her?” 
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“Oh,” said she, “only my guardian 
angel. Poor Mr. Welch died the first week 
we were here.” 

He parted the hair on her brow, and 
kissed it tenderly. “ And who is your guar- 
dian angel?” 

“Why, you are now, my own papa; and 
well you have proved it. To think of your 
being the one to come, at your age!” 

“Well, never mind me. Who has taken 
such care of my child?—this the sick girl 
they frightened me about!” 

“ Indeed, papa, I was adying girl. My 
very hand was wasted. Look at it now; 
brown as a berry, but so plump; you owe 
that to him. And, papa, I can walk twenty 
miles without fatigue. And so strong; I 
could take you up in my arms and carry, I 
know. But Iam content toeat you.” (A 
shower of kisses.) “I hope you will like 
him.” 

“My own Helen. Ah! I am a happy 
old man this day. What is his name?” 

“Mr. Hazel. Heisa clergyman. Oh, 
papa, I hope you will like him, for he has 
saved my life more than once. And then 
he has been so generous, so delicate, so pa- 
tient; for I used him very ill at first; and 
you will find my character as much im- 
proved as my health; and allowing to Mr. 
Hazel. He is a clergyman; and, oh, so 
good, so humble, so clever, so self-denying'! 
Ah! how can I ever repay him?” 

“Well, I shall be glad to see this para- 
gon, and shake him by the hand. You 
may imagine what I feel to any one that is 
kind to my darling. An old gentleman? 
about my age?” 

“Oh, no, papa.” 

ham” 

“Tf he had been old I should not be here; 
for he has had to fight for me against cruel 
men with knives; and work like a horse. 
He built me a hut, and made me this cave, 
and almost killed himself in my service. 
Poor Mr. Hazel!” 

“ How old is he?” 

“ Dearest papa, [ never asked him that; 
but I think he is four or five years older 
than me, and a hundred years better than 
I shall ever be, Iam afraid. What is the 
matter, darling?” 
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“ Nothing, child, nothing.” 

“Don’t tell me. Can’t I read your dear 
face?” 

“Come, let me read yours. 
the face, now; full.” 

He took her by the shoulders, firmly, but 
not the least roughly, and looked straight 
into her hazel eyes. She blushed at this 
ordeal—blushed scarlet; but her eyes, pure 
as Heaven, faced his fairly, though with 
a puzzled look. 

He concluded this paternal inspection by 
kissing her on the brow. “I was an old 
fool,” he muttered. 

“What do you say, dear papa?” 

“Nothing, nothing. Kiss me again. 
Well, love, you had better find this guar- 
dian angel of yours, that I may take him by 
the hand and give him a father’s blessing, 
and make him some little return by carry- 
ing him home to England along with my 
darling.” 

“Tl call him, papa. 
gone, I wonder.”’ 

She ran out to the terrace, and called: 

“Mr. Hazel! Mr. Hazel! I don’t see 
him; but he can’t befar off. Mr. Hazel!” 

Then she came back and made her father 
sit down; and she sat at his knee beaming 
with delight. 

“ Ah, papa,” said he, “it was you who 
loved me best in England. It was you that 
came to look for me.” 

“No,” said he, “there are others there 
that love you as well in their way. Poor 
Wardlaw! on his sickbed for you, cut 
down like a flower the moment he heard 
you were lost in the Proserpine. Ah, and 
I have broken faith.” 

“That is a story,” said Helen; “you 
couldn’t.” 

“Hor a moment, I mean; I promised the 
dear old man—he furnished the ship, the 
men, and the money to find you. He says 
you are as much his daughter as mine.” 

“Well, but what did you promise him?” 
said Helen, blushing and interrupting hast- 
ily, for she could not bear the turn matters 
were taking. 

“Oh, only to give you the second kiss 
from Arthur. Come, better late than 
never.” She knelt before him and put out 


Look me in 


Where can he be 
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her forehead instead of her lips. “There,” 
said the general, “that kiss is from Arthur 
Wardlaw, your intended. Why, who the 
deuce is this?” 

A young man was standing wonder- 
struck at the entrance, and had heard the 
general’s last words; they went through 
him like a knife. General Rolleston stared 
at him. 

Helen uttered an ejaculation of pleasure, 
and said, “This is my dear father, and he 
wants to thank you—” 

“T don’t understand this,” said the gen- 
eral. “I thought you told me there was no- 
body on the island but you and your guar- 
dian angel. Did you count this poor fellow 
fornobody? Why, he did youa good turn 
once.” 

“Oh, papa!” said Helen, reproachfully. 
“Why, this 7s my guardian angel. This 
is Mr. Hazel.” 

The general looked from one to another 
in amazement, then he said to Helen, 
“This your Mr. Hazel?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to tell me you 
don’t know this man?” / 

“Know him, papa! why, of course I 
know Mr. Hazel; know him and revere 
him, beyond all the world, except you.” 

The general lost patience. “Are you 
out of our senses?” said he; “this man 
here is no Hazel. Why, this is James 
Seaton—our gardener—a_ ticket-of-leave 
man.” 


CHA RTE Tras 


At this fearful insult Helen drew back 
from her father with a cry of dismay, and 
then moved toward Hazel with her hands 
extended, as if to guard him from another 
blow, and at the same time deprecate his 
resentment. But then she saw his dejected 
attitude; and she stood confounded, look- 
ing from one to the other. 

“TI knew him in a moment by his beard,” 


said the general coolly. 


“Ah!” cried Helen, and stood trans- 
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fixed. She glared at Hazel and his beard 
with dilating eyes, and began to tremble. 

Then she crept back to her father and 
held him tight; but still looked over her 
shoulder at Hazel with dilating eyes and 
paling cheek. 

As for Hazel, his deportment all this 
time went far toward convicting him; he 
leaned against the side of the cave and 
hung his head in silence, and his face was 
ashy pale. When General Rolleston saw 
his deep distress, and the sudden terror and 
repugnance the revelation seemed to create 
in his daughter’s mind, he felt sorry he 
had gone so far, and said: “Well, well; 
it is not for me to judge you harshly; for 
you have laid me under a deep obligation. 
And, after all, I can see good reasons why 
you should conceal your name from other 
people. But you ought to have told my 
daughter the truth.” 

Helen interrupted him; or, rather, she 
seemed unconscious he was speaking. She 
had never for an instant taken her eye off 
the culprit. And now she spoke to him. 

“Who, and what are you, sir?” 

“My name is Robert Penfold.” 

“Penfold! Seaton!” cried Helen. “ Alias 
upon alias!’ And she turned to her father 


in despair. Then to Hazel again. “ Are 
you what papa says?” 
panama 


“Oh, papa! papa!” cried Helen, “then 
there is no truth nor honesty in all the 
world!” And she turned her back on Rob- 
ert Penfcld, and cried and sobbed upon her 
father’s breast. 

Oh, the amazement and anguish of that 
hour! The pure affection and reverence 
that would have blessed a worthy man, 
wasted on a convict! Her heart’s best 
treasures flung on a dunghill! This isa 
woman’s greatest loss on earth. And Helen 
sank, and sobbed under it. 

General Rolleston, whose own heart was 
fortified, took a shallow view of the situa- 
tion; and, moreover, Helen’s face was 
hidden on his bosom; and what he saw 
was Hazel’s manly and intelligent counte- 
nance pale and dragged with agony and 
shame. 


“Come, come,” he said, gently, “don’t 
b b fe ] 
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cry about it; it is not your fault. And! to achieve this victory over a poor unof- 


don’t be too hard on the man. You told 
me he had saved your life.” 

“Would he had not!” said the sobbing 
girl. 

“There, Seaton,” said the general, “ Now 
you see the consequences of deceit; it wipes 
out the deepest obligations.” He resumed, 
in a different tone, “But not with me. 
This is a woman; but I am a man, and 
know how a bad man could have abused 
the situation in which I found you two.” 

“Not worse than he has done,” cried 
Helen. 

“What do you tell me, girl!” said Gen- 
eral Rolleston, beginning to tremble in his 
turn. 

“What could he do worse than steal 
my esteem and veneration, and drag my 
heart’s feelings in the dirt? Oh, where— 
where can I ever look for a guide, instruc- 
tor, and faithful friend, after this? He 
seemed all truth; and he isallahe. The 
world is all a lie. Would I could leave it 
this moment!” 

“This is all romantic nonsense,” said 
General Rolleston, beginning to be angry. 
“You are a little fool, and in your igno- 
rance and innocence have no idea how well 
this young fellow has behaved on the whole. 
I tell you that, in spite of this one fault, I 
should like to shake him by the hand. I 
will, too; and then admonish him after- 
ward.” 

“You shall not. You shall not,” cried 
Helen, seizing him almost violently by the 


arm. “You take him by the hand! A 
monster! How dare you steal into my 
esteem? How dare you be a miracle of 


goodness, self-denial, learning, and every 
virtue that a lady might worship and 
thank God for, when all the time you are 
a vile, convicted—” 

“Tl thank you not to say that word, ’ 
said Hazel, firmly. 

“T’ll call you what you are, if I choose,” 
said Helen, defiantly. But for all that she 
did not doit. She said piteously, “ What 
offense had I ever given you? What crime 
had I ever committed, that you must make 
me the victim of this diabolical deceit? Oh, 
sir, what powers of mind you have wasted 


fending girl! What was your motive? 
What good could come of it to you? He 
won’t speak to me. He is not even peni- 
tent. Sullen and obstinate! He shall be 
taken to England, and well punished for it. 
Papa, it is your duty.” 

“Helen,” said the general, “you ladies 
are rather too fond of hitting a man when 
he is down. And you speak daggers, as 
the saying is; and then wish you had bit- 
ten your tongue off sooner. You are my 
child, but you are also a British subject; 
and, if you charge me on my duty to take 
this man to England and have him im- 
prisoned, I must. But, before you go that 
length, you had better hear the whole 
story.” 

“Sir,” said Robert Penfold, quietly, “I 
will go back to prison this minute, if she 
wishes it.” 

“How dare you interrupt papa,” said 
Helen, haughtily, but with a great sob. 

“Come, come,” said the general, “be 
quiet, both of you, and let me say my say.” 
(To Robert.) “You had better turn your 
head away, for I am a straightforward 
man, and I’m going to show her you are 
not a villain, but a madman. This Robert 
Penfold wrote me a letter, imploring me to 
find him some honest employment, how- 
ever menial. That looked well, and I made 
him my gardener. He was a capital gar- 
dener; but one fine day he caught sight of 
you. You are avery lovely girl, though 
you don’t seem to know it; and he isa 
madman; and he fell in love with you.” 
Helen uttered an ejaculation of great sur- 
prise. The general resumed: “ Hecan only 
have seen you at a distance, or you would 
recognize him; but (really it is laughable) 
he saw you somehow, though you did not 
see him, and— Well, his insanity hurt 
himself, and did not hurt you. You re- 
member how he suspected burglars, and 
watched night after night under your win- 
dow. That was out of love for you. His 
insanity took the form of fidelity and hum- 
ble devotion. He gota wound for his pains, 
poor fellow! and you made Arthur Ward- 
law get him a clerk’s place.” 

“ Arthur Wardlaw!” cried Seaton. “ Was 
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it to him I owed it?” and he groaned 
aloud. 

Said Helen: “ He hates poor Arthur, his 
benefactor.” Then to Penfold: “If you are 
that James Seaton, you received a letter 

from me.” 

“T did,” said Penfold; and, putting his 
hand in his bosom, he drew out a letter 
and showed it her. 

“Let me see it,” said Helen. 

“Oh, no! don’t take this from me, too,” 
said he, piteously. 

General Rolleston continued. “The day 
you sailed he disappeared; and I am 
afraid not without some wild idea of being 
in the same ship with you. This was very 
reprehensible. Do you hear, young man? 
But what is the consequence? You get 
shipwrecked together, and the young mad- 
man takes such care of you that I find you 
well and hearty, and calling him your 
guardian angel. And—another thing to 
his credit—he has set his wits to work to 
restore you to the world. These ducks, one 
of which brings me here? Of course it was 
he who contrived that, not you. Young 
man, you must learn to look things in the 
face; this young lady is not of your sphere, 
: to begin; and, in the next place, she is en- 
gaged to Mr. Arthur Wardlaw; and I am 
come out in his steamboat to take her to 
him. And as for you, Helen, take my ad- 
i vice; think what most convicts are, com- 
pared to this one. Shut your eyes entirely 
) to his folly as I shall; and let you and I 
think only of his good deeds, and so make 
j him all the return we can. You and I will 

go on board the steamboat directly; and, 
* when we are there, we can tell Moreland 
there is somebody else on the island.” He 
then turned to Penfold, and said: “My 
daughter and I will keep in the after-part 
of the vessel, and anybody that likes can 
§ leave the ship at Valparaiso. Helen, I 

know it is wrong; but what can I do?—I 
am so happy. You are alive and well; 
how can I punish or afflict a human creat- 
ure to-day? and, above all, how can I 
crush this unhappy young man, without 
whom I should never have seen you again 
‘in this world? My daughter! my dear lost 
child! ” 
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And he held her at arm’s length and 
gazed at her, and then drew her ‘to his 
bosom; and for him Robert Penfold ceased 
to exist, except as a man that had saved 
his daughter. 

“Papa,” said Helen, after a long pause, 
“just make him tell why he could not trust 
tome. Why he passed himself off to me 
for a clergyman.” 

“T am a clergyman,” said Robert Pen- 
fold. 

“Oh!” said Helen, shocked to find him so 
hardened, as she thought. She lifted her 
hands to heaven, and the tears streamed 
from her eyes. “Well, sir,” said she, 
faintly, “I see I cannot reach your con- 
science. One question more and then [ 
have done with you forever. Why in all 
these months that we have been alone, and 
that you have shown me the nature, I don’t 
say of an honest man, but of an angel— 
yes, papa, of an angel—why could you not 
show me one humble virtue, sincerity? It 
belongs to a man. Why could you not 
say, ‘Il have committed one crime in my 
life, but repented forever; judge by this 
confession, and by what you have seen of 
me, whether I shall ever commit another. 
Take me as I am, and esteem me as a 
penitent and more worthy man; but I will 
not deceive you and pass for a paragon.’ 
Why could you not say as much as this to 
me? If you loved me, why deceive me so 
cruelly ?” 

These words, uttered no longer harshly, 
but in a mournful, faint, despairing voice, 
produced an effect the speaker little ex- 
pected. Robert Penfold made two attempts 
to speak, but though he opened his mouth, 
and his lips quivered, he could get no word 
out. He began to choke with emotion; 
and, though he shed no tears, the convul- 
sion that goes with weeping in weaker 
natures overpowered him in a way that 
was almost terrible. 

“Confound it!” said General Rolleston, 
“this ig monstrous of you, Helen; it is 
barbarous. You are not like your poor 
mother.” 

She was pale and trembling, and the 
tears flowing; but she showed her native 
obstinacy. She said hoarsely: “ Papa, you 
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are blind. He must answer me. He 
knows he must!” 

“T must,” said Robert Penfold, gasping 
still. Then he manned himself by a mighty 
effort, and repeated with dignity, “I will.” 
There was a pause while the young man 
still struggled for composure and self-com- 


mand. 


“Was I not often on the point of telling 
you my sad story? Then is it fair to say 
that I should never have told it you? But, 
oh, Miss Rolleston, you don’t know what 
agony it may be to an unfortunate man to 
tell the truth. There are accusations so 
terrible, so defiling, that, when a man has 
proved them false, they still stick to him 
and soil him. Such an accusation I labor 
under, and a judge and a jury have brand- 
ed me. If they had called me a murderer, 
I would have told you; but that is such a 
dirty crime. Ifeared the prejudices of the 
world. I dreaded to see your face alter 
to me. Yes, I trembled, and hesitated, 
and asked myself whether a man is bound 
to repeat a foul slander against himself, 
even when thirteen shallow men have said 
it, and made the lie law.” 

“There,” said General Rolleston, “I 
thought how it would be, Helen; you have 
tormented him into defending himself, 
tooth and nail; so now we shall have the 
old story; he is innocent; I never knew a 
convict that wasn’t, if he found a fool to 
listen to him: I decline to hear another 
word. You needn’t excuse yourself for 
changing your name; I excuse it, and 
that is enough. But the boat is waiting, 
and we can’t stay to hear you justify a 
felony.” 

“T AM NOT A FELON. I AM A MARTYR.” 


CHAPTER LILI. 


ROBERT PENFOLD drew himself up to his 
full height and uttered these strange words 
with a sad majesty that was very impos- 
ing. But General Rolleston, steeled by 
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experience of convicts, their plausibility 
and their histrionic powers, was staggered 
only fora moment. He deigned no reply; 
but told Helen Captain Moreland was wait- 
ing for her, and she had better go on board 
at once. 

She stood like a statue. 

“No, papa, Pll not turn my back on 
him till I know whether he is a felon or a 
martyr.” 

“My poor child, has he caught you at 
once with aclever phrase? A judge and 
a jury have settled that.” 

“They settled it as you would settle it, 
by refusing to hear me.” 

“Have I refused to hear you?’ said 
Helen. “What do I care for steamboats 
and captains? If I stay here to all eternity, 
IP’ll know from your own lips and your 
own face whether you are a felon or a mar- 
tyr. Itisno phrase, papa. He 7s a felon 
or amartyr; and I am a most unfortunate 
girl, or else a base, disloyal one.” 

“ Widdle-dee,” said General Rolleston, 
angrily. Then, looking at his watch: “I 
give you five minutes to humbug us in— 
if you can.” 

Robert Penfold sighed patiently. But 
from that moment he ignored General Rol- 
leston and looked to Helen only. And she 
fixed her eyes upon his face witb a tenacity 
and an intensity of observation that sur- 
passed anything he had ever seen in his 
life. It dazzled him; but it did not dis- 
may him. 

“Miss Rolleston,” said he, “my history 
can be told in the time my prejudiced 
judge allows me. I am aclergyman, and 
a private tutor at Oxford. One of my 
pupils was—Arthur Wardlaw. I took an 
interest in him because my father, Michael 
Penfold, was in Wardlaw’s employ. This 
Arthur Wardlaw had a talent for mimicry ; 
he mimicked one of the college officers 
publicly and offensively, and was about to 
be expelled, and that would have ruined 
his immediate prospects; for his father is 
just, but stern. I fought hard for him, 
and, being myself popular with the author- 
ities, I got him off. He was grateful, or 
seemed to be, and we became greater 
friends than ever. We confided in each 
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other. He told me he was in debt in Ox- 
‘ford, and much alarmed lest it should 
reach his father’s ears, and lose him the 
promised partnership. I told him I was 
desirous to buy a small living near Oxford 
which was then vacant; but I had only 
saved £400, and the price was £1,000; I 
had no means of raising the balance. Then 
he said, ‘ Borrow £2,000 of my father; 
give me fourteen hundred of it, and take 
your own time to repay the £600. I shall 
be my father’s partner in a month or two,’ 
said he; ‘you can pay us back by instal- 
ments.’ I thought this very kind of him. 
I did not want the living for myself, but 
to give my dear father certain comforts and 
country air every week; he needed it; he 
was born in the country. Well, I came to 
London about this business; and a stranger 
called on me, and said he came from Mr. 
Arthur Wardlaw, who was not well 
enough to come himself. He produced a 
note of hand for £2,000, signed John 
Wardlaw, and made me indorse it, and 
told me where to get it cashed; he would 
~ come next day for Arthur Wardlaw’s share 
of the money. Well, I suspected no ill; 
would you? I went and got the note 
discounted, and locked the money up. 
It was not my money; the greater part 
was Arthur Wardlaw’s. That same even- 
ing a policeman called, and asked several 
questions, which of course | answered. He 
then got me out of the house on some pre- 

tense, and arrested me as a forger.” 
_ “Oh!” cried Helen. 

“JT forgot the clergyman; I was a gentle- 
man, and a man, insulted, and I knocked 
the officer down directly. But his myrmi- 
dons overpowered me. I was tried at the 
Central Criminal Court on two charges. 
_ First, the Crown (as they call the attorney 
that draws the indictment) charged me 
with forging the note of hand; and then 
with not forging it, but passing it, well 
knowing that somebody else had forged it. 
_ Well, Undercliff, the Expert, swore posi- 
_tively that the forged note was not written 
by me; and the Crown, as they call it, was 
defeated on that charge; but being proved 
a liar in a court of justice did not abash 
my accuser; the second charge was pressed 
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with equal confidence. The note, you are 
to understand, was forged—that admits of 
no doubt; and I passed it; the question 
was whether I passed it knowing it to be 
forged. How was that to be determined? 
And here it was that my own familiar 
friend, in whom I trusted, destroyed me. 
Of course, as soon as I was put in prison, 
I wrote and sent to Arthur Wardlaw. 
Would you believe it ? he would not come 
to me. He would not even write. Then, 
as the time drew near, I feared he was a 
traitor. Itreated himlikeone. I told my 
solicitor to drag him into court as my wit- 
ness, and make him tell the truth. The 
clerk went down accordingly, and found he 
kept his door always locked; but the clerk 
outwitted him, and served him with the 
subpcena in his bedroom, before he could 
crawl under the bed. But he baffled us 
at last; he never appeared in the witness- 
box; and when my counsel asked the court 
to imprison him, his father swore he could 
not come; he was dying, and all out of 
sympathy with me. Fine sympathy! that 
closed the lips, and concealed the truth; 
one syllable of which would have saved his 
friend and benefactor from a calamity 
worse than death. Is the truth poison, 
that to tell it makes a sick man die? Is 
the truth hell, that a dying man refuses to 
speak it? How can a man die better than 
speaking the truth? How can he die worse 
than withholding it? I believe his sickness 
and his death were lies like himself. For 
want of one word from Arthur Wardlaw to 
explain that I had every reason to expect a 
note of hand from him, the jury condemned 
me. They were twelve honest but shallow 
men—invited to go inside another man’s 
bosom, and guess what was there. They 
guessed that I knew and understood a thing 
which to this hour I neither know nor un- 
derstand, by God!” 

He paused a moment, then resumed: 

“T believe they founded their conjecture 
on my knocking down the officer. There 
was a reason for you! Why, forgers and 
their confederates are reptiles, and have 
no fight in them. Experience proves this. 
But these twelve men did not go by experi- 
ence; they guessed, like babies, and, after 
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much hesitation, condemned me; _ but rec- 
ommended me to mercy. Mercy! What 
mercy did I deserve? Hither Il was inno- 
cent, or hanging was too good for me. No; 
in their hearts they doubted my guilt; and 
their doubt took that timid form instead of 
acquitting me. I was amazed at the ver- 
dict, and asked leave to tell the judge why 
Arthur Wardlaw had defied the court, and 
absented himself as my witness. Had the 
judge listened for one minute, he would 
have seen I was innocent. But no. I was 
in England where the mouth of the accused 
is stopped, if he is fuol enough to employ 
counsel. The judge stopped my mouth, as 
your father just now tried to stop it; and 
they branded me as a felon. 

“Up to that moment my life was hon- 
orable and worthy. Since that moment 
I have never wronged a human creature. 
Men pass from virtue to vice, from vice to 
crime; this is the ladder a soul goes down. 
But you are invited to believe that I 
jumped from innocence into a filthy fel- 
ony, and then jumped back again none the 
worse, and was a gardener that fought for 
his employer, and a lover that controlled 
his passion. It is a lie—a lie that ought 
not to take in a child. But prejudice de- 
grades a man below the level of a child. 
I’ll say no more; my patience is exhausted 
by wrongs and insults. I am as honesta 
man as ever breathed; and the place where 
we stand is mine, for I made it. Leave it 
and me this moment. Go to England, and 
leave me where the animals, more reasona- 
ble than you, have the sense to see my real 
character. I?ll not sail in the same ship 
with any man, nor any woman either, who 
can look me in the face and take me for a 
felon.” 

He swelled and cowered with the just 
wrath of an honest man driven to bay; 
and his eye shot black lghtning. He was 
sublime. | 

Helen cowered; but her spirited old fa- 
ther turned red, and said, haughtily: “ We 
take you at your word, and leave you, you 
insolent vagabond! -Follow me this in- 
stant, Helen!” 

And he marched out of the cavern ina 
fury. 
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But, instead of following him, Helen 


stood stock-still, and cowered, and cowered ° 


till she semed sinking forward to the 
ground, and she got hold of Robert Pen- 
fold’s hand, and kissed it, and moaned 
over it. 

“Martyr! Martyr!” she whispered, and 
still kissed his hand, like a slave offering 
her master pity, and asking pardon. 

“Martyr! Martyr! Every word is true 
—true as my love.” 

In this attitude, and with these words 
on her lips, they were surprised by Gen- 
eral Rolleston, who came back, astonished 
at hisdaughter notfollowing him. Judge 
of his amazement now. 

“What does this mean?” 
turning pale with anger. 

“Tt means that he has spoken the truth, 
and that I shall imitate him. He is my 
martyr, and my love. 
shame on you, then it is time for me 
to show my heart. James Seaton, I love 
you for your madness and your devotion 
to her whom you had only seen at a dis- 
tance. Ah! that was love! John Hazel, I 
love you for all that has passed between us. 
What can any other man be to me?—or 
woman to you? But, most of all, I love 
you, Robert Penfold—my hero and my 
martyr. When I am told to your face that 
you are a felon, then to your face I say 
you are my idol, my hero, and my martyr. 
Love! the word is too tame, too common. 
I worship you, I adore you! How beauti- 
ful you are when you are angry! How 
noble you are now you forgive me! for you 


do forgive me, Robert; you must, you 
No; you will not send your Helen ~ 


shall. 
away from you for her one fault so soon 
repented! Show me you forgive me; show 
me you love me still, almost as much as I 
love you. 
my darling, my darling!” 


given him. 


Ask yourself whether they were returned. . 
A groan, or rather, we might say, a 
snort of fury, interrupted the most blissful _ 
moment either of these young creatures 
It came from General 


had ever known. 


he cried, 


When others cast 


He is crying. Oh, my darling, — 
And she was — 
round his neck in a moment, with tears — 
and tender kisses, the first she had ever | 
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Rolleston, now white with wrath and hor- 
ror. 
“You villain!” he cried. 
Helen threw herself upon him, and put 
her hand before his mouth. 
“Not a word more, or I shall forget I 
am your daughter. No one is to blame 
but I. Llove him. I made him love me. 
He has been trying hard not to love me so 
much. But Iam awoman; and could not 
deny myself the glory and the joy of being 
loved better than woman was ever loved 
before. And solam; Iam. Kill me, if 
you like; insult me, if you will. But not 
a word against him, or I give him my 
hand, and we live and die together on this 
island. Oh, papa! he has often saved that 
life you value so; and I have saved his. 
He is all the world to me. Have pity on 
your child. Have pity on him who car- 
ries my heart in his bosom.” 
She flung herself on her knees, and 
strained him tight, and impiored him, with 
head thrown back, and little clutching 
hands, and eloquent eyes. 
_ Ah! it is hard to resist the voice and 
look and clinging of a man’s own flesh and 
blood. Children are so strong—upon their 
knees. Their dear faces, bright copies of 
our own, are just the height of our hearts 
| then. 
_ The old man was staggered, was almost 
-melted. “Give me a moment to think,” 
said he, in a broken voice. “This blow 
takes my breath away.” 
_ Helen rose, and laid her head upon her 
father’s shoulder, and still pleaded for her 
love by her soft touch and her tears that 
now flowed freely. 
Heturned to Penfold with all the dignity 
of age and station. “Mr. Penfold,” said 
he, with grave politeness, “after what my 
daughter has said, I must treat you asa 
man of honor, or I must insult her. Well, 
then, I expect you to show me you are 
what she thinks you, and are not whata 
“court of justice has proclaimed you. Sir, 
Bhis young lady is engaged with her own 
ree will to agentleman who is universally 
esteemed, and has never been accused fo 
his face of any unworthy act. Relying 
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on her plighted word, the Wardlaws have 
fitted out a steamer and searched the Pa-. 
cific, and found her. Can you, asa man 
of honor, advise her to stay here and com- 
promise her own honor in every way? 
Ought she to break faith with her be- 
trothed on account of vague accusations 
made behind his back?” 

“It was only in self-defense I :accused 
Mr. Arthur Wardlaw,” said Robert Pen- 
fold. 

General Rolleston resumed: 

“You said just now there are accusa- 
tions which soil a man. If you were in 
my place, would you let your daughter 
marry a man of honor, who had unfortu- 
nately been found guilty of a felony?” 

Robert groaned and hesitated, but he 
saicdie aa NOw 

“Then what is to be done? She must 
either keep her plighted word, or else break 
it. For whom? For a gentleman she es- 
teems and loves, but cannot marry. <A 
leper may be a saint; but I would rather 
bury my child than marry her to a leper. 
A convict may be a saint; but Ill kill her 
with my own hand sooner than she shall 
marry a convict. And in your heart and 
conscience you cannot blame me. Were 
youafather, you would dothesame. What 
then remains for her and me but to keep 
faith? and what can you do better than 
leave her, and carry away her everlasting 
esteem and her father’s gratitude? It is 
no use being good by halves, or bad by 
halves. You must either be a selfish vil- 
lain, and urge her to abandon all shame, 
and live here on this island with you for- 
ever, or you must be a brave and honest 
man, and bow to a parting that is inevita- 
ble. Consider, sir; your eloquence and her 
pity have betrayed this young lady into a 
confession that separates you. Her en- 
forced residence here with you has been 
innocent. It would be innocent no longer, 
now she has been so mad as to own she 
loves you. And I tell you frankly, if, after 
that confession, you insist on going on 
board the steamer with her, I must take 
you; humanity requires it; but, if I do, I 
shall hand you over to the law as a convict 
escaped before his time. Perhaps I ought 
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to do so as it is; but that is not certain; I 
don’t know to what country this island be- 
longs. I may have no right to capture you 
in strange dominions; but an English ship 
is Hngland—and if you set foot on the 
Springbok you are lost. Now, then, you 
are a man of honor; you love my child 
truly, and not selfishly—you have behaved 
nobly until to-day; go one step farther on 
the right road; call worldly honor and the 
God whose vows you have taken, sir, to 
your aid, and do your duty.” 

“Oh, man, man!” cried Robert Penfold, 
“you ask more of me than flesh and blood 
can bear. What shall I say? Whatshall 
Iido?? 

Helen replied, calmly: “Take my hand, 
and let us die together, since we cannot 
live together with honor.” 

General Rolleston groaned. “For this, 
then, I have traversed one ocean, and 
searched another, and found my child. I 
am nothing to her—nothing. Oh, who 
would be a father!” 

He sat down oppressed with shame and 
grief, and bowed his stately head in manly 
but pathetic silence. 

“Oh, papa, papa!” cried Helen, “for- 
give your ungrateful child!” And she 
kneeled and sobbed, with her forehead on 
his knees. 

Then Robert. Penfold, in the midst of 
his own agony, found room in that great 
suffering heart of his for pity. fe knelt 
down himself, and prayed for help in this 
bitter trial. He rose haggard with the 
struggle, but languid and resigned, like 
one whose death-warrant has been read. 

“Sir,” said he, “there is but one way. 
You must take her home; and I shall stay 
here.” 

“Leave you all alone on this island,” said 
Helen. “Never! If you stay here, I shall 
stay to comfort you.” 

“T decline that offer. 
reach of comfort.” 

“Think what you do, Robert,” said 
Helen, with unnatural calmness. “If you 
have no pity on yourself, have pity on us. 
Would you rob me of the very life you 
have taken such pains to save? My poor 
father will carry nothing to England but 


I am beyond the 
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my dead body. Long before we reach that 
country I loved so well, and now hate it 
for its stupidity and cruelty to you, my 
soul will have flown back to this island to 
watch over you, Robert. You bid me to 
abandon you to solitude and_ despair. 
Neither of you two love me half as much 
as I love you both.” 

General Rolleston sighed deeply. “If I 
thought that—” saidhe. Then, in a faint 
voice, “ My own courage fails me now. I 
look into my heart, and I see that my 
child’s life is dearer to me than all the 
world. She was dying, they say. Sup- 
pose I send Moreland to the Continent for 
a clergyman, and marry you. Then you 
can live on this island forever. Only you 
must let me live here, too; for I could never 
show my face again in England after act- 
ing so dishonorably. It will be a miserable 
end of a life passed in honor; but I suppose 
it will not be for long. Shame can kill as 
quickly as disappointed love.”’ 

“Robert, Robert!” cried Helen, in ag- 
ony. 

The martyr saw that he was master of 
the situation, and must be either base or 
very noble—there was no middle way. He 
leaned his head on his hands, and thought 
with all his might. 

“Hush!” said Helen. “ He is wiser than 
we are. Let him speak.” 


“Tf I thought you would pine and die 
upon the voyage, no power should part us. 
But you are not such a coward. 
life depended on yours, would you not live?” 

“You know I would.” 

“When I was wrecked on White Water 
Island, you played the man. Not one 
woman in a thousand could have launched 
a boat, and sailed it with a boat-hook for 
a mast, and—” 

Helen interrupted him. “It was noth- 
ing; [loved you. I love you better now.” 

“T believe it, and therefore I ask you to 
rise above your sex once more, and play 
the man for me. This time it is not my 
life you are to rescue, but that which is 
more precious still—my good name.” 


“Ah! that would be worth living for!” | 


cried Helen. 
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“You will find it very hard to do; but 
not harder for a woman than to launch a 
boat, and sail her without a mast. See my 
father, Michael Penfold. See Undercliff, 
the expert. See the solicitor, the counsel. 
Sift the whole story; and, above all, find 
out why Arthur Wardlaw dared not enter 
the witness-box. Be obstinate as a man; 
be supple as a woman; and don’t talk of 
dying when there is a friend to be rescued 
from dishonor by living and working.” 

“Die! while I can rescue you from 
death or dishonor! I will not be so base. 
Ah, Robert, Robert, how well you know 
me!” 

“Yes, I do know you, Helen. I believe 
that great soul of yours will keep your 
body strong to do this brave work for him 
you love, and who loves you. And as for 
me, | am man enough to live for years 
upon this island, if you will only promise 
me two things.” 

“T promise, then.” 

“Never to die, and never to marry Ar- 
thur Wardlaw, until you have reversed 
that lying sentence which has blasted me. 


Lay your hand on your father’s head, and 


_ promise me that.” 
Helen laid her hand upon her father’s 
head, and said: “I pledge my honor not to 
_ die, if life is possible, and never to marry 
any man, until I have reversed that lying 
sentence which has blasted the angel I love.” 
“ And I pledge myself to help her,” said 
General Rolleston, warmly, “for now I 
know you are aman of honor. I have too 
_ often been deceived by eloquence to listen 
much to that. But now you have proved 
“by your actions what you are. You pass 
a forged check, knowing it to be forged! 
Id stake my salvation it’s a lie. There’s 
my hand. God comfort you! God reward 
you, my noble fellow!” 
-  “T hope he will, sir,” sobbed Robert 
Penfold. “You are her father; and you 
take my hand; perhaps that will be sweet 
_ to think of by and by; but no joy can enter 
my heart now; it is broken. Take her 
away at once, sir. Flesh is weak. My 
‘powers of endurance are exhausted.” 
General Rolleston acted promptly on 
this advice. He rolled up her rugs, and 
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the things she had made, and Robert had 
the courage to take them down to the boat. 
Then he came back, and the general took 
her bag to the boat. 

All this time the girl herself sat wring- 
ing her hands in anguish, and not a tear. 
It was beyond that now. 

As he passed Robert, the general said: 
“Take leave of her alone. I will come for 
her in five minutes. You see how sure I 
feel you are a man of honor.” 

When Robert went in, she rose and tot- 
tered to him, and fell on his neck. She 
saw it was the death-bed of their love, and 
she kissed his eyes, and clung to him. 
They moaned over each other, and clung 
to each other in mute despair. 

The general came back, and he and Rob- 
ert took Helen, shivering and fainting, to 
the boat. As the boat put off, she awoke 
from her stupor, and put out her hands to 
Robert with one piercing cry. 

They were parted. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


In that curious compound, the human 
heart, a respectable motive is sometimes 
connected with a criminal act. And it was 
so with Joseph Wylie. He had formed an 
attachment to Nancy Rouse, and her price 
was two thousand pounds. 

This Nancy Rouse was a character. She 
was General Rolleston’s servant for many 
years; her place was the kitchen. But 
she was a woman of such restless activity, 
and so wanting in the proper pride of a 
servant, that she would help a house-maid, 
or a lady’s maid, or do anything almost, 
except be idle. To use her own words, she 
was one as couldn’t abide to sit mum- 
chance. That fatal foe to domestic in- 
dustry, the London Journal, fluttered in 
vain down her area, for she could not 
read. She supported a sick mother out of 
her wages, aided by a few presents of 
money and clothes from Helen Rolleston, 
who had a great regard for Nancy, and 
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knew what a hard fight she had to keep a | greeted his amorous eloquence. 
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But, for 


sick woman out of her twenty pounds a | all that, they sided with him, and Nancy 


year. 

In love, Nancy was unfortunate; her 
buxom looks and sterling virtues were bal- 
anced by a provoking sagacity, and an ir- 
ritating habit of speaking her mind. She 
humbled her lovers’ vanity, one after an- 
other, and they fled. Her heart smarted 
more than once. 

Nancy was ambitious; and her first rise 
in life took place as follows: When the 
Rollestons went to Australia, she had a 
good cry at parting with Helen; but there 
was no help for it. She could not leave her 
mother. However, she told Helen she 
could not stomach any other service, and, 
since she must be parted, was resolved to 
better herself. This phrase is sometimes 
drolly applied by servants, because they 
throw Independence into the scale. In 
Nancy’s case it meant setting up as a wash- 
erwoman. Helen opened her hazel eyes 
with astonishment at this, the first round 
in the ladder of Nancy’s ambition; how- 
ever, she gave her ten pounds, and thirty 
introductions, twenty-five of which missed 
fire, and with the odd five Nancy set up her 
tub in the suburbs, and by her industry, 
geniality and frugality, got on tolerably 
well. In due course she rented a small 
house backed by a small green, and adver- 
tised for a gentleman lodger. She soon got 
one; and soon got rid of him. However, 
she was never long without one. 

Nancy met Joseph Wylie in company. 
And, as sailors are brisk wooers, he soon 
became her acknowledged suitor, and made 
some inroad into her heart, though she 
kept on the defensive, warned by past ex- 
perience. 

Wylie’s love-making had a droll feature 
about it, it was most of it carried on in the 
presence of three washerwomen, because 
Nancy had no time to spare from her work, 
and Wylie had no time to lose in his woo- 
ing, being on shore for a limited period. 
And this absence of superfluous delicacy on 
his part gave him an unfair advantage over 
the tallow-chandler’s foreman, his only ri- 
val at present. Many asly thrust, and many 
a hearty laugh, from his female auditors, 


felt her importance, and brightened along 
with her mates at the sailor’s approach, 
which was generally announced by a cheer- 
ful hail. He was good company, to use 
Nancy’s own phrase, and she accepted him 
as a Sweetheart on probation. But, when 
Mr. Wylie urged her to marry him, she 
demurred, and gave a string of reasons, all 
of which the sailor and his allies, the sub- 
ordinate washerwomen, combated in full 
conclave. 

Then she spoke out: “ My lad, the wash- 
tub is a saddle as won’t carry double. I’ve 
seen poverty enough in my mother’s house, 
it shan’t come in at my door to drive love 
out o’ window. ‘Two comes together with 
just enough for two; next year instead of 
two they are three, and one of the three 
can’t work and wants a servant extra, and 
by and by there is half a dozen, and the 
money coming in at the spigot and going 
out at the bung-hole.” 

One day, in the middle of his wooing, 
she laid down her iron, and said: “ You 
come along with me. And I wonder how 
much work will be’ done while my back is 
turned, for you three gabbling and won- — 
dering what ever I’m a going to do with © 
this here sailor.” 

She took Wylie a few yards down the 
street, and showed him a large house with 
most of the windows broken. “There,” — 
said she, “there’s a sight for a seafaring : 
man. That’s in Chancery.” | 

“Well, it’s better to be there than in 
H—,” said Wylie, meaning to be sharper. — 

“Wait till you’ve tried ’em both,” said — 
Nancy. . 

Then she took him to the back of the — 
house, and showed him a large garden at- — 
tached to it. 

“Now, Joseph,” said she, “ I’ve showed 
you a lodging-house and a drying-ground 3. 
and I’m acook and a clear-starcher, and 
I’m wild to keep lodgers and do for ’em, — 
washing and all. Then, if their foul linen 
goes out, they follows it. The same if they — 
has their meat from the cook-shop. Four 
hundred pounds a year lies there a waiting 
forme. I’ve been at them often to let me: 
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them premises. But they says no, we have 
got no horder from the court to let. Which 
the court would rather see ’em go to rack 
an’ ruin for nothing, than let ’em to an 
honest woman as would pay the rent punc- 
tual, and make her penny out of ’em, and 
nobody none the worse. And tosell them, 
the price is two thousand pounds, and if 
Thad it I’'d give it this minit. But where 
are the likes of you and me to get two 
thousand pounds? But the lawyer he 
says, ‘ Miss Rouse, from you one thousand 
down, and the:rest on mortgige at forty- 
five pounds the year,’ which it is dirt 
cheap, I say. So now, my man, when 
that house is mine, I’m yours. I’m put- 
ting by forit o’ my side. If youmeans all 
you say, why not save a bit o’ yours? 
Once I get that house and garden, you 
needn’t go to sea no more; nor you shan’t. 
If I am to be bothered with a man, let me 
know where to put my finger on him at all 
hours, and not lie shivering and shaking 
at every window as creaks, and him out at 
sea. And if you are too proud to drive the 
linen in a light cart, why, I could pay a 
man.” In short, she told him plainly she 
would not marry till she was above the 
world; and the road to above the world was 
through that great battered house and 
seedy garden in Chancery. 

Now it may appear a strange coincidence 
that Nancy’s price to Wylie was two thou- 
sand pounds, and Wylie’s to Wardlaw 
was two thousand pounds. But the fact 
is it was a forced coincidence. Wylie, 
bargaining with Wardlaw, stood out 
for two thousand pounds, because that 
was the price of the house and garden 
and Nancy. 

Now, when Wylie returned to England 
safe after his crime and his perils, he com- 


| forted himself with the reflection that 


Nancy would have her house and garden, 


and he should have Nancy. | 


But young Wardlaw lay on his sick bed; 
his father was about to return to the office, 


and the gold disguised as copper was or- 


dered up tothe cellarsin Fenchurch Street. 
There, in all probability, the contents 
would be examined ere long, the fraud ex- 
posed, and other unpleasant consequences 
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might follow over and above the loss of the 
promised £2,000. 

Wylie felt very disconsolate, and went 
down to Nancy Rouse depressed in spirits. 
To his surprise she received him with more 
affection than ever, and, reading his face 
in a moment, told him not to fret. 

“Tt will be so in your way of life,” said 
this homely comforter; “your sort comes 
home empty-handed one day, and money 
in both pockets the next. I’m glad to see 
you home at all, for I’ve been in care 
about you. You’re very welcome, Joe. 
If you are come home honest and sober, 
why, that is the next best thing to coming 
home rich.” 

Wylie hung his head and pondered these 
words; and well he might, for he had not 
come home either so sober or so honest as 
he went out, but quite as poor. 

However, his elastic spirits soon revived 
in Nancy’s sunshine, and he became more 
in love with her than ever. 

But when, presuming upon her affec- 
tion, he urged her to marry him and 
trust to Providence, she laughed in his 
face. 

“Trust to himprovidence, you mean,” 
said she; “no, no, Joseph. If you are 
unlucky, I must be lucky, before you and 
me can come together.” 

Then Wylie resolved to have his £2,000 
at all risks. He had one great advantage 
over a landsman who has committed a 
crime. He could always go to sea and 
find employment, first in one ship, and 
then in another. Terra firma was not one 
of the necessaries of life to him. 

He came to Wardlaw’s office to feel his 
way, and talked guardedly to Michael Pen- 
fold about the loss of the Proserpine. His 
apparent object was to give information; 
his real object was to gather it. He learned 
that old Wardlaw was very much occupied 
with fitting out a steamer; that the forty 
chests of copper had actually come up from 
the Shannon and were under their feet at 
that moment, and that young Wardlaw 
was desperately ill and never came to the 
office. Michael had not at that time learned 
the true cause of young Wardlaw’s illness. 
Yet Wylie detected that young Wardlaw’s 
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continued absence from the office gave Mi- 
chael singular uneasiness. The old man 
fidgeted, and washed the air with his 
hands, and with simple cunning urged 
Wylie to go and see him about the Pros- 
erpine, and get him to the office, if it was 
only for an hour or two. “Tell him we are 
all at sixes and sevens, Mr. Wylie; all at 
sixes and sevens.” 

“Well,” said Wylie, affecting a desire 
to oblige, “give me a line to him; for I’ve 
been twice, and could never get in.” 

Michael wrote an earnest line to say that 
Wardlaw senior had been hitherto much 
occupied in fitting out the Springbok, but 
that he was going into the books next 
week. What was to be done? 

The note was received; but Arthur de- 
clined to see the bearer. Then Wylie told 
the servant it was Joseph Wylie, on a mat- 
ter of life and death. “Tell him I must 
stand at the stairfoot and hallo it out, if he 
won’t hear it any other way.” 

This threat obtained his admission to 
Arthur Wardlaw. The sailor found him 
on a sofa, in a darkened room, pale and 
worn to a shadow. 

“Mr. Wardlaw,” said Wylie, firmly, 
“you mustn’t think I don’t feel for you; 
but, sir, we are gone too far to stop, you 
and me. There istwosides to this business; 
it is £150,000 for you, and £2,000 for me, 
or it is—” 

“What do I care for money now ?” 
groaned Wardlaw. “Let it all go to the 
Devil, who tempted me to destroy her I 
loved better than money, better than all 
the world.” 

“Well, but hear me out,” said Wylie. 
“T say it is £150,000 to you and £2,000 
to me, or else it is twenty years’ penal 
servitude to both on us.” 

“Penal servitude!” And the words 
roused the merchant from his lethargy like 
a shower-bath. 

“You know that well enough,” said 
Wylie. “ Why, ’twas a hanging matter a 
few years ago. Come, come, there are no 
two ways; you must be a man, or we are 
undone.” 

Fear prevailed in that timorous breast, 
which even love of money had failed to 
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rouse. Wardlaw sat up, staring wildly, 
and asked Wylie what he was to do. 

“First, let me ring for a bottle of that 
old brandy of yours.” 

The brandy was got. Wylie induced 
him to drink a wineglassful neat, and then 
to sit at the table and examine the sailors’ 
declaration and the logs. “I’m no great 
scholard,” said he. “I warn’t a going to 
lay these before the underwriters till you 
had overhauled them. There, take another 
drop now—’twill do you good—while I 
draw up this thundering blind.” 

Thus encouraged and urged, the broken- 
hearted schemer languidly compared the 
seamen’s declaration with the logs; and, 
even in his feeble state of mind and body, 
made an awkward discovery at once. 

“Why, they don’t correspond!” said he. 

“What don’t correspond?” 

“Your men’s statement and the ship’s 
log. The men speak of one heavy gale after 
another, in January, and the pumps going; 
but the log says, ‘A puff of wind from the 
N.E.’ And, here again, the entry exposes 
your exaggeration. One branch of our 
evidence contradicts the other; this comes 
of trying to prove too much. You must 
say the log was lost, went down with the 
ship.” 

“How can I?” cried Wylie. “I have 
told too many I had got it safe at home.” 

“Why did you say that? What mad- 
ness !”’ 

“Why were you away from your office 
at such a time? How can I know every- 
thing and do everything? I counted on 
you for the head-work ashore. Can’t ye 
think of any way to square the log to that 
part of our tale? might paste in a leaf or 
two, eh?” 

“That would be discovered at once. 
You have committed an irremediable error. 
What broad strokes this Hudson makes. 
He must have written with the stump of a 
quill.” 

W ylie received this last observation with 
a look of contempt for the mind that could 
put so trivial a question in so great an 
emergency. 

“Are you quite sure poor Hudson is 
dead?” asked Wardlaw, in a low voice. 
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“Dead! Don’t I tell you I saw him 
die!” said Wylie, trembling all of a sud- 
den. 

He took a glass of brandy, and sent it 
flying down his throat. 

“Leave the paper with me,” said Ar- 
thur, languidly, “and tell Penfold [ll 
crawl to the office to-morrow. You can 
meet me there; I shall see nobody else.” 

Wylie called next day at the office, and 
was received by Penfold, who had now 
learned the cause of Arthur’s grief, and 
ushered the visitor in to him with looks of 
benevolent concern. Arthur was seated 
like a lunatic, pale and motionless; on the 
table before him was a roast fowl and a 
salad, which he had forgotten to eat. His 
mind appeared to alternate between love 
and fraud; for, as soon as he saw Wylie, 
he gave himself a sort of shake and handed 
Wylie the log and the papers. 

“Examine them; they agree better with 
each other now.” 

Wylie examined the log, and started 
with surprise and superstitious terror. 
“Why, Hiram’s ghost has been here at 
work!” said he. “It is his very hand- 
writing. 

“Hush!” said Wardlaw; “not so loud. 
Will it do?” 

“The writing will do first-rate; but any 
one can see this log has never been to sea.” 

Inspired by the other’s ingenuity, he 
then, after a moment’s reflection, emptied 
the salt-cellar into a plate, and poured a 
little water over it. He wetted the leaves 
of the log with this salt water, and dog’s- 
eared the whole book. 

Wardlaw sighed. “See what expedients 
we are driven to,” said he. He then took 
a little soot from the chimney, and mixed 
it with salad oil. He applied some of this 
mixture to the parchment cover, rubbed it 
off, and by such manipulation gave it a 
certain mellow look, as if it had been used 
by working hands. 

Wylie was armed with these materials, 
and furnished with money to keep his sail- 
ors to their tale, in case of their being ex- 
amined. 

Arthur begged, in his present affliction, 
to be excused from going personally into 
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the matter of the Proserpine; and said 
that Penfold had the ship’s log, and the 
declaration of the survivors, which the in- 
surers could inspect, previously to their be- 
ing deposited at Lloyd’s. 

The whole thing wore an excellent face, 
and nobody found a peg to hang suspicion 
on so far. 

After this preliminary, and the deposit 
of the papers, nothing was hurried; the 
merchant, absorbed in his grief, seemed to 
be forgetting to ask for his money. Wylie 
remonstrated; but Arthur convinced him 
they were still on too ticklish ground to 
show any hurry without exciting suspicion. 

And so passed two weary months, during 
which Wylie fell out of Nancy Rouse’s 
good graces, for idling about doing noth- 
ing. 

“Be you a waiting for the plum to fall 
into your mouth, young man,” said she. 

The demand was made on the under- 
writers, and Arthur contrived that it 
should come from his father. The firm 
was of excellent repute, and had paid hun- 
dreds of insurances, without a loss to the 
underwriters. The Proserpine had found- 
ered at sea; several lives had been lost, and 
of the survivors one had since died, owing 
to the hardships he had endured. All this 
betokened a genuine calamity. Neverthe- 
less, one ray of suspicion rested on the case 
at first. The captain of the Proserpine 
had lost a great many ships; and, on the 
first announcement, one or two were re- 
solved to sift the matter on that ground 
alone. But when five eye-witnesses, sup- 
pressing all mention of the word “drink,” 
declared that Captain Hudson had refused 
to leave the vessel, and described his going 
down with the ship, from an obstinate and 


too exalted sense of duty, every chink was 
closed; and, to cut the matter short, the 
insurance money was paid to the last shil- 
ling, and Benson, one of the small under- 
writers, ruined. Nancy Rouse, who worked 
for Mrs. Benson, lost eighteen shillings 
and sixpence, and was dreadfully put out 
about it. 

Wylie heard her lamentations, and 
grinned; for now his £2,000 was as good 
as in his pocket, he thought. Great was 
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his consternation when Arthur told him that well known by this time what he wanted 


every shilling of the money was forestalled, 
and that the entire profit of the transaction 
was yet to come, viz., by the sale of the 
gold dust. 

“Then sell it,” said Wylie. 

“T dare not. The affairmust cool down 
before I can appear as a sellerof gold; and 
even then I must dribble it out with great 
caution. Thank Heaven, it is no longer 
in those cellars.” 

“Where is it, then?” 

“That is my secret. You will get your 
two thousand all in good time; and, if it 
makes you one-tenth part as wretched as 
it has made me, you will thank me for all 
these delays.” 

At last Wylie lost all patience, and be- 
gan to show his teeth; ,and then Arthur 
Wardlaw paid him his two thousand 
pounds in forty crisp notes. 

He crammed them into a side pocket, 
and went down triumphant to Nancy 
Rouse. Through her parlor window he 
saw the benign countenance of Michael 
Penfold. He then remembered that Pen- 
fold had told him some time before that 
he was going to lodge with her as soon as 
the present lodger should go. 

This, however, rather interrupted Wy- 
lie’s design of walking in and chucking 
the two thousand pounds into Nancy’s lap. 
On the contrary, he shoved them deeper 
down in his pocket, and resolved to see 
the old gentleman to bed, and then produce 
his pelf, and fix the wedding-day with 
Nancy. 

He came in and found her crying, and 
Penfold making weak efforts to console her. 
The tea-things were on the table, and Nan- 
cy’s cup half emptied. 

Wylie came in, and said, “Why, what 
is the matter now?” 

He said this mighty cheerfully, as one 
who carried the panacea for all ills in his 
pocket, and a medicine peculiarly suited to 
Nancy Rouse’s constitution. But he had 
not quite fathomed her yet. 

As soon as ever she saw him she wiped 
her eyes, and asked him, grimly, what he 
wanted there. Wylie stared at the recep- 
tion; but replied stoutly, that it was pretty 


in that quarter. 

“Well, then,” said Nancy, “ Want will 
be your master. Why did you never tell 
me Miss Helen was in that ship? my sweet, 
dear mistress as was, that I feel for like a 
mother. You left her to drown, and saved 
your own great useless carcass, and 
drowned she is, poor dear. Get out 0’ 
my sight, do.” 

“It wasn’t my fault, Nancy,” said Wy- 
lie, earnestly. “I didn’t know who she 
was, and I advised her to come with 
us; but she would go with that parson 
chap.” . 

“What parson chap? What a lar you 
be! She is Wardlaw’s sweetheart, and 
don’t care for no parsons. If you didn’t 
know you was to blame, why didn’t you 
tell me a word of your own accord? You 
kep’ dark. Do you call yourself a man, to 
leave my poor young lady to shift for her- 
self?” 

“She had as good a chance to live as I 
had,” said Wylie, sullenly. 

“No, she hadn’t; you took care o’ your- 
self. Well, since you are so fond of your- 
self, keep yourself fo yourself, and don’t 
come here no more. After this, I hate the 
sight on ye. You are like the black dog 
in my eyes, and always will be. Poor, 
dear Miss Helen! Ah, I cried when she 
left—my mind misgave me; but little I 
thought she would perish in the salt seas, 
and all for want of aman in the ship. If 
you had gone out again after in the steam- 
boat—Mr. Penfold have told me all about it 
—I’d believe you weren’tso much to blame. 
But no; lolloping and looking about all 
day for months. There’s my door, Joe 
Wylie; I can’t cry comfortable before you 
as had a hand in drowning of her. You 
and me is parted forever. I’lldie as lam, 
or ’ll marry a man; which you ain’t one, 
nor nothing like one. Is he waiting for you 
to hold the door open, Mr. Penfold? or 
don’t I speak plain enough? Them as I 
gave the sack to afore you didn’t want so 
much telling.” 

“Well, ’m going,” said Wylie, sullenly. 
Then, with considerable feeling, “This is 
hard lines.” 
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But Nancy was inexorable, and turned 
him out, with the £2,000 in his pocket. 

He took the notes out of his pocket, and 
flung them furiously down in the dirt. 

Then he did what everybody does under 
similar circumstances, he picked them up 
again, and pocketed them, along with the 
other dirt they had gathered. 

Next day he went down to the docks and 
looked out for a ship; he soon got one, and 
signed as second mate. She was to sail in 
a fortnight. 

But, before a week was out, the bank- 
notes had told so upon him that he was 
no longer game to go to sea. But the 
captain he had signed with was a Tartar, 
and not to be trifled with. He consulted 
a knowing friend, and that friend advised 
him to disguise himself till the ship had 
sailed. Accordingly he rigged himself 
out with a long coat, and a beard, and 
spectacles, and hid his sea-slouch as well 
as he could, and changed his lodgings. 
Finding he succeeded so well, he thought 
he might as well have the pleasure of look- 
ing at Nancy Rouse, if he could not talk 
to her. So he actually had the hardihood 
to take the parlor next door; and by this 
means he heard her move about in her 
room, and caught a sight of her at work 
on her little green; and he was shrewd 
enough to observe she did not sing and 
whistle as she used todo. The dog chuckled 
at that. His bank-notes worried him night 
and day. He was afraid to put them ina 
bank; afraid to take them about with him 
into his haunts; afraid to leave them at 
home; and out of this his perplexity arose 
some incidents worth relating in their 
proper order. 


Arthur Wardlaw returned to business; 
but he was a changed man. All zest in 
the thing was gone. His fraud set him 
above the world; and that was now enough 
for him, in whom ambition was dead, and, 
indeed, nothing left alive in him but deep 
regrets. 

He drew in the horns of speculation, and 
went on in the old safe routine; and to the 
restless activity that had jeopardized the 
firm succeeded a strange torpidity. He 
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wore black for Helen, and sorrowed with- 
out hope. He felt he had offended Heaven, 
and had met his punishment in Helen’s 
death. Wardlaw senior retired to Elm- 
trees, and seldom saw his son. When 
they did meet, the old man sometimes whis- 
pered hope, but the whisper was faint and 
unheeded. 


One day Wardlaw senior came up ex- 
press, to communicate to Arthur a letter 
from General Rolleston, written at Valpa- 
raiso. In this letter, General Rolleston 
deplored his unsuccessful search; but said 
he was going westward, upon the report of 
a Dutch whaler, who had seen an island 
reflected in the sky, while sailing between 
Juan Fernandez and Norfolk Isle. 

Arthur only shook his head with a 
ghastly smile. “She is in heaven,” said 
he, “and I shall never see her again, not 
here or hereafter.” 

Wardlaw senior was shocked at _ this. 
speech; but he made no reply. He pitied 
his son too much to criticise the expressions. 
into which his bitter grief betrayed him. 
He was old, and had seen the triumphs of 
time over all things human, sorrow in- 
cluded. These, however, as yet, had done 
nothing for Arthur Wardlaw. At the end 
of six months, his grief was as somber and 
as deadly as the first week. 

But one day, as this pale figure in deep 
mourning sat at his table, going listlessly 
and mechanically through the business of 
scraping money together for others to en- 
joy, whose hearts, unlike his, might not be 
in the grave, his father burst in upon him, 
with a telegram in his hand, and waved it 
over his head in triumph. 

“She is found! she is found!” he roared. 
“Read that!” and thrust the telegram into 
his hands. 

Those hands trembled, and the languid 
voice rose into shrieks of astonishment and 
delight, as Arthur read the words, “We 
have got her, alive and well. Shall be at 
Charing Cross Hotel, 8 p.m.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


WHILE the boat was going to the Spring- 
Lok, General Rolleston whispered to Cap- 
tain Moreland; and what he said may be 
almost guessed from what occurred on 
board the steamer soon afterward. Helen 
was carried trembling into the cabin, and 
the order was given to heave the anchor and 
get under way. A groanof disappointment 
ran through the ship; Captain Moreland ex- 
pressed the general’s regret to the men, and 
divided two hundred pounds upon the cap- 
stan; and the groan ended in a cheer. 

As for Helen’s condition, that was at 
first mistaken for ill health. She buried 
herself for two whole days in her cabin; 
and from that place faint moans were heard 
now and then. The sailors called her the 
sick lady. 

Heaven knows what she went through in 
that forty-eight hours. 

She came upon deck at last in a strange 
state of mind and body; restless, strung up, 
absorbed. The rare vigor she had acquired 
on the island came out now with a ven- 
geance. She walked the deck with brisk- 
ness, and a pertinacity that awakened ad- 
miration in the crew at first, but by and 
by superstitious awe. For, while the un- 
tiring feet went briskly to and fro over 
leagues and leagues of plank every day, 
the great hazel eyes were turned inward, 
and the mind, absorbed with one idea, 
skimmed the men and things about her 
listlessly. 

She had a mission to fulfill, and her whole 
nature was stringing itself up to do the 
work. 

She walked so many miles a day, partly 
from excitement, partly with a deliberate 
resolve to cherish her health and strength; 
“T may want them both,” said she, “to 
clear Robert Penfold.” Thought and high 
purpose shone through her so, that after a 
while nobody dared trouble her much with 
commonplaces. To her father, she was al- 
Ways sweet and filial, but sadly cold com- 
pared with what she had always been 
hitherto. He was taking her body to En- 
gland, but her heart stayed behind upon 
that island. He saw this, and said it. 
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“Forgive me,” said she, coldly; and that 
was all her reply. 

Sometimes she had violent passions of 
weeping; and then he would endeavor to 
console her; but in vain. They ran their 
course, and were succeeded by the bodily 
activity and concentration of purpose they 
had interrupted for a little while. 

At last, after a rapid voyage, they drew 
near the English coast; and then General 
Rolleston, who had hitherto spared her feel- 
ings, and been most indulgent and consid- 
erate, felt it was high time to come to an 
understanding with her as to the course 
they should both pursue. 

“Now, Helen,” said he, 
Wardlaws!” 

Helen gave a slight shudder. But she 
said, after a slight hesitation, “Let me 
know your wishes.” 

“Oh, mine are not to be too ungrateful 
to the father and not to deceive the son.” 

“| will not be ungrateful to the father, 
nor deceive the son,” said Helen, firmly. 

The general kissed her on the brow, and 
called her his brave girl. “ But,” said he, 
“on the other hand, it must not be pub- 
lished that you have been for eight months 
on an island alone with a convict. Any- 
thing sooner than that. You know the 
malice of your own sex; if one woman gets 
hold of that, you will be an outcast from 
society.” 

Helen blushed and trembled. “ Nobody 
need be told that but Arthur; and I am 
sure he loves me well enough not to injure 
me with the world.” 

“But he would be justified in declining 
your hand, after such a revelation.” 

“Quite. And I hope he will decline it 
when he knows I love another, however 
hopelessly.” 

“You are going to tell Arthur Wardlaw 
all that?” 

eleaman: 

“Then all I can say is, you are not like 
other women.” 

“T have been brought up by a man.” 

“Tf I was Arthur Wardlaw, it would be 
the last word you should ever speak to me.” 

“Tf you were Arthur Wardlaw, I should 
be on that dear island now.” 


“about the 
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“Well, suppose his love should be greater 
than his spirit, and—” 

“Tf he does not go back when he hears 
of my hopeless love, I don’t see how I can. 
I shall marry him; and try with all my 
soul to love him. Ill open every door in 
London to Robert Penfold; except one; 
my husband’s. And that door, while I 
live, he shall never enter. Oh, my heart; 
my heart!” She burst out sobbing des- 
perately. And her father laid her head 
upon his bosom, and sighed deeply, and 
asked himself how all this would end. 

Before they landed, her fortitude seemed 
to return; and of her own accord she begged 
her father to telegraph to the Wardlaws. 

“Would you not like a day to compose 
yourself, and prepare for this trying inter- 
view?” said he. 

“T should. Butitismere weakness. And 
I must cure myself of my weakness, or I 
shall never clear Robert Penfold. And 
then, papa, I think of you. If old Mr. 
Wardlaw heard you had been a day in 
town, you might suffer in his good opin- 
ion. We shall be in London at seven. Ask 
them at eight. That will be one hour’s 
respite. God help me, and strengthen poor 
Arthur to bear the blow I bring him!” 

Long before eight o’clock that day, Ar- 
thur Wardlaw had passed from a state of 
somber misery and remorse to one of joy, 
exultation and unmixed happiness. He no 
longer regretted his crime, nor the loss of 
the Proserpine. Helen was alive and well, 
and attributed not her danger, but only her 
preservation, to the Wardlaws. 

Wardlaw senior kept his carriage in 
town, and precisely at eight o’clock they 
drove up to the door of the hotel. 

They followed the servant with bounding 
hearts, and rushed into the room where the 


general and Helen stood ready to receive. 


them. Old Wardlaw went to the general 
with both hands out, and so the general 
met him, and between these two it was al- 
most an embrace. Arthur ran to Helen 
wih cries of joy and admiration, and 
kissed her hands again and again, and 
shed such genuine tears of joy over them 
that she trembled all over and was obliged 
to sit down. He kneeled at her feet, and 
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still imprisoned one hand, and mumbled it, 
while she turned her head away and held 
her other hand before her face to hide its 
real expression, which was a mixture of 
pity andrepugnance. But, as her face was 
hidden, and her eloquent body quivered, 
and her hand was. not withdrawn, it 
seemed a sweet picture of feminine affec- 
tion to those who had not the key. 

At last she was relieved from a most em- 
barrassing situation by old Wardlaw; he 
cried out on this monopoly, and Helen in- 
stantly darted out of her chair, and went 
to him, and put up her cheek to him, which 
he kissed; and then she thanked him 
warmly for his courage in not despairing 
of her life, and his goodness in sending out 
a ship for her. 

Now, the fact is, she could not feel grate- 
ful; but she knew she ought to be grateful, 
and she was ashamed to show no feeling at 
all in return for so much; so she was elo- 
quent, and the old gentleman was naturally 
very much pleased at first; but he caught 
an expression of pain on Arthur’s face, 
and then he stopped her. “My dear,” said 
he, “you ought to thank Arthur, not me; 
it is his love for you which was the cause 
of my zeal. If you owe me anything, pay 
it to him, for he deserves it best. He nearly 
died for you, my sweet girl. No, no, you 
mustn’t hang your head for that, neither. 
What a fool I am to revive old sorrows! 
Here we are, the happiest four in England.” 
Then he whispered to her, “Be kind to 
poor Arthur, that is all I ask. His very 
life depends on you.” 

Helen obeyed this order, and went slowly 
back to Arthur; she sat, cold as ice, on the 
sofa beside him, and he made love to her. 
She scarcely heard what he said; she was 
asking herself how she could end this in- 
tolerable interview, and escape her father’s 
looks, who knew the real state of her heart. 

At last she rose, and went and whispered 
to him: “ My courage has failed me. Have 
pity on me, and get me away. It is the 
old man; he kills me.” 

General Rolleston took the hint, and 
acted with more tact than one would have 
given him credit for. He got upand rang 
the bell for tea. Then he said to Helen, 
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“You don’t drink tea now, and I see you 
are excited more than is good for you. You 
had better go to bed.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Helen. 

She took her candle, and, as she passed 
young Wardlaw, she told him, in a low 
voice, she would be glad to speak to him 
alone to-morrow. 

“ At what hour?” said he eagerly. 

“When you like. At one.” 

And so she retired, leaving him in ecsta- 
sies. This was the first downright assig- 
nation she had ever made with him. 


They met at one o’clock; he radiant as 
the sun, and a rose in his buttonhole; she 
sad and somber, and with her very skin 
twitching at the thought of the explanation 
she had to go through. 

He began with amorous commonplaces; 
she stopped him, gravely. 

“Arthur,” said she, “you and I are 
alone now, and I have a confession to 
make. Unfortunately, I must cause you 
pain—terrible pain. Oh, my heart flinches 
at the wound I am going to give you; but 
it is my fate either to wound you or to 
deceive you.” 

During this preamble, Arthur sat amazed 
rather than alarmed. Hedid not interrupt 
her, though she paused, and would gladly 
have been interrupted, since an interrup- 
tion is an assistance in perplexities. 

“ Arthur, we suffered great hardships on 
the boat, and you would have lost me but 
for one person. He saved my life again 
and again; I saved his upon the island. 
My constancy was subject to trials—oh 
such trials! So great an example of every 
manly virtue forever before my eyes! My 
gratitude and my pity eternally pleading! 
England and you seemed gone forever. 
Make excuses for me if you can. Arthur 
—I—I have formed an attachment.” 

In making this strange avowal she hung 
her head and blushed, and the tears ran 
down her cheeks. But we suspect they 
ran for him, and not for Arthur. 

Arthur turned deadly sick at this tre- 
mendous blow, dealt with so soft a hand. 
At last he gasped out, “If you marry him, 
you will bury me.” 
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“No, Arthur,” said Helen, gently; “I 
could not marry him, even if you were to 
permit me. When you know more, you 
willsee that, of us three unhappy ones, you 
are the least unhappy. But, since this is 
so, am I wrong to tell you the truth, and 
leave you to decide whether our engage- 
ment ought to continue? Of course, what 
I have owned to you releases you.” 

“Releases me! but it doesnot unbind my 
heart from yours,” cried Arthur, in despair. 

Then his hysterical nature came out, and 
he was so near fainting away that Helen 
sprinkled water on his temples, and applied 
eau-de-cologne to his nostrils, and mur- 
mured, “Poor, poor Arthur! Oh, was I 
born only to afflict those I esteem?” 

He saw her with the tears of pity in her 
eyes, and he caught her hand, and said, 
“You were always the soul of honor; keep 
faith with me, and I will cure you of that 
unhappy attachment.” 

“What! Do you hold me to my engage- 
ment after what I have told you?” 

“Cruel Helen! you know I have not the 
power to hold you.” 

“T am not cruel; and you have the 
power. But oh, think! For your own 
sake, not mine.” 

“TI have thought; and this attachment 
to aman you cannot marry is a mere mis- 
fortune—yours as well as mine. Give me 
your esteem until your love comes back, 
and let our engagement continue.” 

“It was for yotou decide,” said Helen, 
coldly, “and you have decided. There 
is one condition I must ask you to sub- 
mit to:” 

“T submit to it.” 

“What, before you hear it?” 

“Helen, you don’t know what a year of 
misery I have endured, ever since the re- 
port came of your death. My happiness is — 
cruelly dashed now, but still it is great 
happiness bycomparison. Make your con- — 
ditions. You are my queen, as well as my ~ 
love and my life.” | 

Helen hesitated. It shocked her deli- 
cacy to lower the man she had consented 
to marry. x 

“Oh, Helen,” said Arthur, “anything — 
but secrets between you andme. Goon 
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as you have begun, and let me know the 
worst at once.” 

“Can you be very generous, Arthur?— 
generous to him who has caused you so 
much pain?” 

“Tl try,” said Arthur, with a groan. 

“T would not marry him, unless you 
gave me up. For I am your betrothed, 
and you are trueto me. I could not marry 
him, even if I were not pledged to you; 
but it so happens, I can do him one great 
service without injustice to you; and this 
service I have vowed to do before [ marry. 
I shall keep that vow, as I keep faith with 
you. Hehas been driven from society by 
a foul slander; that slander I am to sift 
and confute. It will be long and difficult; 
but I shall do it; and you could help me if 
you chose. But that I will not be so cruel 
as to ask.” 

Arthur bit his lip with jealous rage; but 
he was naturally cunning, and his cun- 
ning showed him there was at present but 
one road to Helen’s heart. He quelled his 
torture as well as he could, and resolved to 
take that road. He reflected a moment, 
and then he said: 

“Tf you succeed in that, will you marry 
me next day?” 

“T will, upon my honor.” 

“Then I will help you.” 

“ Arthur, think what you say. Women 
have loved as unselfishly as this; but no 
man, that ever I heard of.” 

“No man ever did love a woman as I 
love you. Yes, | would rather help you, 
though with a sore heart, than hold aloof 
from you. What have we to do together?” 

“Did I not tell you?—to clear his char- 
acter of a foul stigma, and restore him to 
England, and to the world which he is so 
fitted to adorn.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Arthur; “but who is 
it? Why do I ask, though? He must be 
a stranger to me.” 

“No stranger at all,” said Helen; “but 
one who is almost as unjust to you as the 
world has been to him;” then, fixing her 
eyes full on him, she said, “ Arthur, it is 


your old friend and tutor, Robert Penfold.” 
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CHAPTER LV. 


ARTHUR WARDLAW was thunderstruck; 
and for some time sat stupidly staring at 
her. And to this blank gaze succeeded a 
look of abject terror, which seemed to her 
strange and beyond the occasion. But this 
was not all; for, after glaring at her with 
scared eyes and ashy cheeks a moment or 
two, he got up and literally staggered out 
of the room without a word. 

He had been taken by surprise, And, for 
once, all his arts had failed him. 

Helen, whose @yes had never left his 
face, and had followed his retiring figure, 
was frightened at the weight of the blow 
she had struck; and strange thoughts and 
conjectures filled her mind. Hitherto, she 
had felt sure Robert Penfold was under a 
delusion as to Arthur Wardlaw, and that 
his suspicions were as unjust as they cer- 
tainly were vague. Yet now, at the name 
of Robert Penfold, Arthur turned pale, 
and fled like a guilty thing. This wasa 
coincidence that confirmed her good opin- 
ion of Robert Penfold, and gave her ugly 
thoughts of Arthur. Still, she was one 
very slow to condemn a friend, and too 
generous and candid to condemn on sus- 
picion; so she resolved as far as possible 
to suspend her unfavorable judgment of 
Arthur, until she should have asked him 
why this great emotion, and heard his 
reply. | 

Moreover, she was no female detective, 
but a pure creature bent on clearing inno- 
cence. The object of her life was, not to 
discover the faults of Arthur Wardlaw, 
or any other person, but to clear Robert 
Penfold of acrime. Yet Arthur’s strange 
behavior was a great shock to her; for 
here, at the very outset, he had somehow 
made her feel she must hope for no assist- 
ance from him. She sighed at this check, 
and asked herself to whom she should ap- 
ply first for aid. Robert had told her to 
see his counsel, his solicitor, his father, and 
Mr. Undercliff, an expert, and. to sift the 
whole matter. 

Not knowing exactly where to begin, she 
thought she would, after all, wait a day or 
two to give Arthur time to recover him- 
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self, and decide calmly whether he would | like to go to the office; so she asked faintly 


co-operate with her or not. 

In this trying interval, she set upa diary 
—for the first time in her life; for she was 
no egotist. And she noted down what we 
have just related, only in a very condensed 
form, and wrote at the margin: Myste- 
rious. 

Arthur never came near her for two 
whole days. This looked grave. On the 
third day she said to General Rolleston: 

“Papa, you will help me in the good 
cause—will you not?” 

He replied that he would do what he 
could, but feared that would be little. 

“Will you take me down to Elmtrees, 
this morning?” 

“With all my heart.” 

He took her down to Elmtrees. On the 
way she said: “ Papa, you must let me get 
a word with Mr. Wardlaw alone.” 

“Oh, certainly. But, of course, you will 
not say a word to hurt his feelings.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

“Excuse me. But, when a person of 
your age is absorbed with one idea, she 
sometimes forgets that other people have 
any feelings at all.” 

Helen kissed him meekly, and said that 
was too true; and she would be upon her 
guard. 

To General Rolleston’s surprise, his 
daughter no sooner saw old Wardlaw than 
she went—or seemed to go—into high 
spirits, and was infinitely agreeable. 

But at last she got him all to herself, and 
then she turned suddenly grave, and said: 

“Mr. Wardlaw, I want to ask you a 
question. It is something about Robert 
Penfold.” 

Wardlaw shook his head. “That is a 
painful subject, my dear. But what do 
you wish to know about that unhappy 
young man?” 

“Can you tell me the name of the coun- 
sel who defended him at the trial?” 

“No, indeed, I cannot.” 

“But perhaps you can tell me where I 
could learn that.” 

“His father is in our office still; no 
doubt he could tell you.” 

Now, for obvious reasons, Helen did not 


if there was nobody else who could tell 
her. 

“T suppose the solicitor could.” 

“But I don’t know who was the solici- 
tor,” said Helen, with a sigh. 

“Hum!” said the merchant. “ Try the 
bill-broker. [ll give you his address;” 
and he wrote it down for her. 

Helen did not like to be too importunate, 
and she could not bear to let Wardlaw 
senior know she loved anybody better than 
his son; and yet some explanation was 
necessary. So she told him, as calmly as 
she could, that her father and herself were 
both well acquainted with Robert Penfold, 
and knew many things to his credit. 

“Tam glad to hear that,” said Ward- 
law; “and I can believe it. He bore an 
excellent character here, till, in an evil 
hour, a strong temptation came, and he 
fell.” 

“What! You think he was guilty?” 

“T do. Arthur, I believe, has his doubts 
still. But he is naturally prejudiced in his 
friend’s favor. And, besides, he was not 
at the trial; I was.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wardlaw,” said 
Helen, coldly; and within five minutes 
she was on her way home. 

“Arthur prejudiced in Robert Penfold’s 
favor!” That puzzled her extremely. 

She put down the whole conversation 
while her memory was fresh. She added 
this comment: “ What darkness I am grop- 
ing in!” | 

Next day she went to the bill-broker, 
and told him Mr. Wardlaw senior had re- 
ferred her to him for certain information. 

Wardlaw’s name was evidently a pass- 
port. Mr. Adams said obsequiously, “ Any- 
thing in the world I can do, madam.” 

“Tt is about Mr. Robert Penfold. I wish 
to know the name of the counsel he had at 
his trial.” 3 

“Robert Penfold! What, the forger?” 

“He was accused of that crime,” said 
Helen, turning red. 

“ Accused, madam! He was convicted. 
1 ought to know; for it was my partner he 
tried the game on. But I was too sharp 
for him. I had him arrested before he 
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had time to melt ths notes: indicted him, 
and sent him across the herring pond, in 
spite of his parson’s coat, the rascal!” 

Helen drew back as if a serpent had 
stung her. 

“Tt was you who had him transported !” 
cried she, turning her eyes on him with 
horror. 

“Of course it was me,” said Mr. Adams, 
firing up; “and I did the country good 
service. I look upon 2 forger as worse 
than amurderer. Whatisthe matter? You 
are ill.” 

The poor girl was half fainting at the 
sight of the man who had destroyed her 
Robert, and owned it. 

“No, no,” she cried, hastily; “let me 
get away—let me get away from here— 
you cruel cruel man!” 

She tottered to the door, and got to her 
carriage, she scarcely knew how, without 
the information she went for. 

The bill-broker was no fool; he saw 
now how the land lay; he followed her 
down the stairs, and tried to stammer ex- 
cuses. 

“ Charing Cross Hotel,” said she faintly, 
and laid her face against the cushion to 
avoid the sight of him. 

When she got home, she cried bitterly 
~ at her feminine weakness and her incapac- 
ity; and she entered this pitiable failure in 
her journal with a severity our male read- 
ers will hardly, we think, be disposed to 
imitate; and she added, by way of com- 
ment: “Is this how I carry out my poor 
Robert’s precept: Be obstinate as a man; 
be supple as a woman?” 

That night she consulted her father on 
this difficulty, so slight to any but an in- 
experienced girl. He told her there must 
be a report of the trial in the newspapers, 
and the report would probably mention the 
counsel; she had better consult a file. 

Then the thing was where to find a file. 
After one or two failures, the British Mu- 
seum was suggested. She went thither, 
and could not get in to read without cer- 
tain formalities. While these were being 
complied with, she was at a stand-still. 

That same evening came a line from 
Arthur Wardlaw: 
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“DEAREST HELEN—I hear from Mr. 
Adams that you desire to know the name 
of the counsel who defended Robert Pen- 
fold. It was Mr. Tollemache. He has 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 

“Ever devotedly yours, 
“ ARTHUR WARDLAW.” 


Helen was touched with this letter, and 
put it away indorsed with a few words of 
gratitude and esteem; and copied it into 
her diary, and remarked: “This is one 
more warning not to judge hastily. Ar- 
thur’s agitation was probably only great 
emotion at the sudden mention of one 
whose innocence he believes, and whose 
sad fate distresses him.” She wrote back 
and thanked him sweetly, and in terms 
that encouraged a visit. Next day she went 
to Mr. Tollemache. A seedy man followed 
her at a distance. Mr. Tollemache was not 
at his chambers, nor expected till four 
o’clock. He was in court. She left her 
card, and wrote on it in pencil that she 
would call at four. 

She went at ten minutes after four. Mr. 
Tollemache declined, through his clerk, to 
see her if she was a client; he could only 
be approached by her solicitor. She felt 
inclined to go away and cry; but this time 
she remembered she was to be obstinate as 
a manand suppleasa woman. She wrote 
onacard: “Iam nota client of Mr. Tolle- 
mache, but a lady deeply interested in ob- 
taining some information, which Mr. Tol- 
lemache can with .perfect propriety give 
me. I trust to his courtesy asa gentleman 
not to refuse me a short interview.” 

“Admit the lady,” said a sharp little 
voice. 

She was ushered in, and found Mr. Tol- 
lemache standing before the fire. 

“Now, madam, what can Ido for you?” 

“Some years ago you defended Mr. Rob- 
ert Penfold; he was accused of forgery.” 

“Oh, was he? I think I remember some- 
thing about it. A banker’s clerk—wasn’t 
he?” 

“Oh, no, sir. A clergyman.” 

“ A clergyman? I remember it perfectly. 
He was convicted.” 

“Do you think he was guilty, sir?” 
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“There was a_ strong case against 


him.” 

“T wish to sift that case.” 

“Indeed. And you want to go through 
the papers.” 

“What papers, sir?” 

“The brief for the defense.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, boldly, “would you 
trust me with that, sir? Oh, if you knew 
how deeply I am interested!” The tears 
were in her lovely eyes. 

“The brief has gone back to the solicitor, 
of course. I dare say he will let you read 
it upon a proper representation.” 

“Thank you, sir. Will you tell me who 
is the solicitor, and where he lives?” 

“Oh, I can’t remember who was the so- 
licitor. That is the very first thing you 
ought to have ascertained. It was no use 
coming to me.” 

“Forgive me for troubling you, sir,” 
said Helen, with a deep sigh. 

“Not at all, madam; I am only sorry I 
cannot be of more service. But do let me 
advise you to employ your solicitor to make 
these preliminary inquiries. Happy to con- 
sult with him, and re-open the matter 
should he discover any fresh evidence.” 
He bowed her out, and sat down to a brief 
while she was yet in sight. 

She turned away heart-sick. The ad- 

vice she had received was good; but she 
shrank from baring her heart to her fa- 
ther’s solicitor. 
' She sat disconsolate awhile, then ordered 
another cab, and drove to Wardlaw’s 
office. It was late, and Arthur was gone 
home; so, indeed, was everybody, except 
one young subordinate, who was putting 
up the shutters. “Sir,” said she, “can you 
tell me where old Mr. Penfold lives?” 

“Somewhere in the subbubs, miss.” 

“Yes, sir; but where?” 

“T think it is out Pimlico way.” 

“Could you not give me the street? I 
would beg you to accept a present if you 
could.” 

This sharpened the young gentleman’s 
wits; he went in and groped here and there 
till he found the address, and gave it her: 
No. 3, Fairfield Cottages, Primrose Lane, 
Pimlico. 


She gave him a sovereign, to | 
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his infinite surprise and delight, and told 
the cabman to drive to the hotel. 

The next moment the man who had fol- 
lowed her was chatting familiarly with the 
subordinate, and helping him to put up the 
shutters. 

“Tsay, Dick,” said the youngster, “ Pen- 
folds is up in the market; a duchess was 
here just now, and gave me a sov. to tell 
her where he lived. Wait a moment till I 
spit on it for luck.” 

The agént, however, did not wait to wit- 
ness that interesting ceremony. He went 
back to his hansom round the corner, and 
drove at once to Arthur Wardlaw’s house 
with the information. 

Helen noted down Michael Penfold’s ad- 
dress in her diary, and would have gone to 
him that evening, but she was to dine téte- 
a-téte with her father. 

Next day she went down to 3 Fairfield 
Cottages at half past four. On the way 
her heart palpitated, for this was a very 
important interview. Here at least she 
might hope to find some clew, by following 
out which she would sooner or later estab- 
lish Robert’s innocence. But then camea 
fearful thought: “ Why had not his father 
done this already, if it was possible to do 
it? His father must love him. His father 
must have heard his own story, and tested 
it in every way. Yet his father remained 
the servant of a firm, the senior partner of 
which had told her to her face Robert was 
guilty.” 

It was a strange and terrible enigma. 
Yet she clung to the belief that some new 
light would come to her from Michael Pen- 
fold. Then came bashful fears. “ How 
should she account to Mr. Penfold for the 
interest she took in his own son, she who 
was affianced to Mr. Penfold’s employer.” 
She arrived at 3 Fairfield Cottages with 
her cheeks burning, and repeating to her- 


self: “ Now is the time to be supple as a — 


woman but obstinate as a man.” 

She sent the cabman in to inquire for Mr. 
Penfold; a sharp girl of about thirteen 
came out to her, and told her Mr. Penfold 
was not at home. 

“Oan you tell me when he will be at 
home?” 
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“No, miss. He have gone to Scotland. 
A telegraphum came from Wardlaws’ last 
night, as he was to go to Scotland first 
thing this morning; and he went at six 
O'Clock.” 

“Oh, dear! How unfortunate!” 

“Who shall I say called, miss?” 

“Thank you, I will write. What time 
did the telegram come?” 

“Between five and six last evening, 
miss.”’ 

She returned to the hotel. Fate seemed 
to be against her. Baffled at the very 
threshold! At the hotel she found Arthur 
Wardlaw’s card and a beautiful bouquet. 

She sat down directly, and wrote to him 
affectionately, and asked him in the post- 
script if he could send her a report of the 
trial. She received a reply directly, that 
he had inquired in the office, for one of the 
clerks had reports of it; but this clerk was 
unfortunately out, and had locked up his 
desk. 

Helen sighed. Her feet seemed to be 
clogged at every step in this inquiry. 

Next morning, however, a large envel- 
ope came for her, and a Mr. Hand wrote 
to her thus: 


“MapamM—Having been requested by 
Mr. Arthur Wardlaw to send you my ex- 
tracts of a trial, the Queen v. Penfold, I 
herewith forward the same, and would feel 
obliged by your returning them at your 
convenience. 

“Your obedient servant, 

“ JAMES HAND.” 


Helen took the inclosed extracts to her 
bedroom, and there read them both over 
many times. 

In koth these reports the case for the 
Crown was neat, clear, cogent, straight- 
forward, and supported by evidence. The 
defense was chiefly argument of counsel to 
prove the improbability of a clergyman and 
a man of good character passing a forged 
note. One of the reports stated that Mr. 
Arthur Wardlaw, a son of the principal 
witness, had taken the accusation so much 
to heart that he was now dangerously ill at 
Oxford. The other report did not contain 
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this, but, on the other hand, it stated that 
the prisoner, after conviction, had endeav- 
ored to lay the blameon Mr. Arthur Ward- 
law, but that the judge had stopped him, 
and said he could only aggravate his of- 
fense by endeavoring to cast a slur upon 
the Wardlaws, who had both shown a 
manifest desire to shield him, but were 
powerless for want of evidence. 

In both reports the summing up of the 
judge was moderate in expression, but 
leaned against the prisoner on every point, 
and corrected the sophistical reasoning of 
his counsel very sensibly. Both reports 
said an expert was called for the prisoner, 
whose ingenuity made the court smile, but 
did not counterbalance the evidence. Helen 
sat cold as ice with the extracts in her 
hand. | 

Not that her sublime faith was shaken, 
but that poor Robert appeared to have 
been so calmly and fairly dealt with by 
everybody. Even Mr. Hennessy, the coun- 
sel for the Crown, had opened the case with 
humane regret, and confined himself to 
facts, and said nobody would be more 
pleased than he would, if this evidence 
could be contradicted, or explained in a 
manner consistent with the prisoner’s in- 
nocence. 

What a stone she had undertaken to roll 
—up what a hill! 

What was to be her next step? Go to 
the Museum, which was now open to her, 
and read more reports? She shrank from 
that. 

“The newspapers are all against him,” 
said she; “and I don’t want to be told he 
is guilty, when I know he is innocent.” 

She now re-examined the extracts with 
a view to names, and found the only names 
mentioned were those of the counsel. The 
expert’s name was not given in either. 
However, she knew that from Robert. She 
resolved to speak to Mr. Hennessy first, 
and try and get at the defendant’s solicitor 
through him. 

She found him out by the Law Directory, 
and called at a few minutes past four. 

Hennessy was almost the opposite to 
Tollemache. He was about the size of a 
gentleman’s wardrobe; and, like most 
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enormous men, good-natured. He received 
her, saw with his practiced eye that she 
was no common person, and, after a slight 
hesitation on professional grounds, heard 
her request. He sent for his note-book, 
found the case in one moment, remastered 
it in another, and told her the solicitor for 
the Crown in that case was Freshfield. 

“Now,” said he, “you want to know 
who was the defendant’s solicitor? Jenk- 
ins, a stamped envelope. Write your name 
and address on that.” 

While she was doing it, he scratched a 
line to Mr. Freshfield, asking him to send 
the required information to the inclosed 
address. 

She thanked Mr. Hennessy with the 
tears in her eyes. 

“JT dare not ask you whether you think 
him guilty,” she said. 

Hennessy shook his head with an air of 
good-natured rebuke. 

“You must not cross-examine counsel,” 
said he. “But, if it will be any comfort 
to you, I’ll say this much, there was just a 
shadow of doubt, and Tollemache certainly 
let a chance slip. If I had defended your 
friend, I would have insisted on a post- 
ponement of the trial until this Arthur 
Wardlaw” (looking at his note-book) 

~“could be examined, either in court or 
otherwise, if he was really dying. Is he 
dead, do you know?” 

66 No. bb) 

“T thought not. Sick witnesses are often 
at death’s door; but I never knew one pass 
the threshold.. Ha! ha! The trial ought 
to have been postponed till he got well. If 
a judge refused me a postponement in such 
a case, I would make him so odious to the 
jury that the prisoner would get a verdict 
in spite of his teeth.” 

“ Then you think he was badly defended ?” 

“No; that is saying a great deal more 
than I could justify. But there are counsel 
who trust too much to their powers of rea- 
soning, and underrate a chink in the evi- 
dence proorcon. Practice, and a few 
back-falls, cure them of that.” 

Mr. Hennessy uttered this general ob- 
servation with a certain change of tone, 
which showed he thought he had said as 
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much or more than his visitor had any 
right to expect from him; and she there- 
fore left him, repeating her thanks. She 
went home, pondering on every word he 
had said, and entered it all in her journal, 
with the remark: “ How strange! the first 
doubt of Robert’s guilt comes to me from 
the lawyer who caused him to be found 
guilty. He calls it the shadow of a doubt.” 

That very evening, Mr. Freshfield had 
the courtesy to send her by messenger the 
name and address of the solicitor who had 
defended Robert Penfold, Lovejoy & James, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She called on them, 
and sent in her card. She was kept wait- 
ing a long time in the outer office, and felt 


‘ashamed, and sick at heart, seated among 


young clerks. At last she was admitted, 
and told Mr. Lovejoy she and her father, 
General Rolleston, were much interested in 
a late client of his, Mr. Robert Penfold; 
and would he be kind enough to let her 
see the brief for the defense? 

“Are you a relation of the Penfolds, 
madam ?” 

“No, sir,” said Helen blushing. 

“Humph!” said Lovejoy. 

He touched a hand-bell. 
peared. 

“ Ask Mr. Upton to come to me.” 

Mr. Upton, the managing clerk, came 
in due course, and Mr. Lovejoy asked him: 

“Who instructed usin the Queen v. Pen- 
fold?” | 

“Tt was Mr. Michael Penfold, sir.” | 

Mr. Lovejoy then told Helen that she 
must just get a line from Mr. Michael 
Penfold, and then the papers should be 
submitted to her. 

“Yes; but, sir,” said Helen, “Mr. Pen- 
fold is in Scotland.” 

“Well, but you can write to him.” 

“No; I don’t know in what part of 
Scotland he is.” 

“Then you are not very intimate with 
him x 

“No, sir; my acquaintance is with Mr. 
Robert Penfold.” 

“ Have you a line from him?” 

“T haveno written authority from him; 
but will you not take my word that I act 
by his desire?” 


A clerk ap- 
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“My dear madam,” said the lawyer, 
“we go by rule. There are certain forms 
to be observed in these things. I am sure 
your own good sense will tell you it would 
be cruel and improper of me to submit those 
papers without an order from Robert or 
Michael Penfold. Pray consider this as a 
delay, not a refusal.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Helen; “but I meet 
with nothing but delays, and my heart is 
breaking under them.” 

The solicitor looked sorry, but would not 
act irregularly. She went home sighing, 
and condemned to wait the return of Mi- 
chael Penfold. 

The cab door was opened for her by a 
seedy man she fancied she had seen before. 

Baffled thus, and crippled in every move- 
ment she made, however slight, in favor of 
Robert Penfold, she was seduced on the 
other hand into all the innocent pleasures 
of the town. Her adventure had trans- 
pired somehow or other, and all General 
Rolleston’s acquaintances hunted him up; 
and both father and daughter were courted 
by people of ton as lions. A shipwrecked 
beauty is not offered to society every day. 
Even her own sex raved about her, and 
about the chain of beautiful pearls she had 
picked up somehow on her desolate island. 
She always wore them; they linked her to 
that sacred purpose she seemed to be for- 
getting. Her father drew her with him 
into the vortex, hiding from her that he 
embarked in it principally for her sake, 


and she went down the current with him | 


out of filial duty. Thus unfathomable diffi- 
culties thrust her back from her up-hill 
task. And the world, with soft but pow- 
erful hand, drew her away to it. Arthur 
brought her a choice bouquet, or sent her 
a choice bouquet, every evening, but other- 
wise did not intrude much upon her; and 
though she was sure he would assist her, 
if she asked him, gratitude and delicacy 
forbade her to call him again to her assist- 
ance. She preferred to await the return of 
Michael Penfold. She had written to him 
at the office to tell him she had news of his 
son, and begged him to give her instant 
notice of his return from Scotland. 

Day after day passed, and he did not 
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write to her. She began to chafe, and then 
to pine. Her father saw, and came to a 
conclusion that her marriage with Arthur 
ought to be hastened. He resolved to act 
quietly but firmly toward that end. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Up to this time Helen’s sex, and its at- 
tributes, had been a great disadvantage to 
her. She had been stopped on the very 
threshold of her inquiry by petty diffi- 
culties which a man would have soon sur- 
mounted. But one fine day the scale gave 
a little turn, and she made a little discov- 
ery, thanks to her sex. Women, whether 
it is that they are born to be followed, or 
are accustomed to be followed, seem to have 
eyes in the backs of their heads, and in- 
stinct to divine when somebody is after 
them. This inexperienced girl, who had 
missed seeing many things our readers have 
seen, observed in merely passing her win- 
dow a seedy man in the courtyard of the 
hotel. Would you believe it, she instantly 
recognized the man who had opened her 
cab door for her in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Quick as lightning it passed through her 
mind, “Why do I see the same figure at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and at Charing Cross?” 
At various intervals she passed the win- 
dow; and twice she saw the man again. 
She pondered, and determined to try a lit- 
tle experiment. Robert Penfold, it may be 
remembered, had mentioned an expert as 
one of the persons she was to see. She had 
looked for his name in the Directory; but 
experts were not down in the book. An- 
other fatality! But at last she had found 
Undercliff, a ithographer, and she fancied 
that must be the same person. She did not 
hope to learn much from him; the news- 
papers said his evidence had caused a 
smile. She had a distinct object in visiting 
him, the nature of which will appear. She 
ordered a cab, and dressed herself. She 
came down, and entered the cab; but, in- 
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stead of telling the man to drive, she gave 
him a slip of paper, containing the address 
of the lithographer. “Drive there,” 
she, a little mysteriously. The cabman 
winked, suspecting an intrigue, and went 
off to the place. There she learned Mr. 
Undercliff had moved to Frith Street, Soho, 
number not known. She told the cabman 
to drive slowly up and down the street, but 
could not find the name. At last she ob- 
served some lithographs in a window. She 
let the cabman go all down thestreet, then 
stopped him, and paid him off. She had 
no sooner done this than she walked very 
briskly back, and entered the little shop, 
and inquired for Mr. Undercliff. He was 
out, and not expected back for an hour. 
“T will wait,” said Helen; and she sat 
down with her head upon her white hand. 
A seedy man passed the window rapidly 
with a busy air. And, if his eye shota 
glance into the shop, it was so slight and 
careless nobody could suspect he was a spy 
and had done his work effectually as he 
flashed by. In that moment the young 
lady, through the chink of her fingers, 
which she had opened for that purpose, not 
only recognized the man, but noticed his 
face, his hat, his waistcoat, his dirty linen, 
and the pin in his necktie. 

“Ah!” said she, and flushed to the 
brow. 

She lifted up her head and became con- 
scious of a formidable old woman, who 
was standing behind the counter at a side 
door, eying her with the severest scrutiny. 
This old woman was tall and thin, and had 
a fine face, the lower part of which was 
feminine enough; but the forehead and 
brows were alarming. Though her hair 
was silvery, the brows were black and 
shaggy, and the forehead was divided by 
a vertical furrow intotwo temples. Under 
those shaggy eyebrows shone dark gray 
eyes that passed for black with most peo- 
ple; and those eyes were fixed on Helen, 
reading her. MHelen’s light hazel eyes re- 
turned their gaze. She blushed, and, still 
looking, said, “Pray, madam, can I see 
Mr. Undercliff?” 

“My son is out for the day, miss,” said 
_ the old lady civilly. 


said. 
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“Oh, dear! how unfortunate I am!” 
said Helen, with a sigh. 

‘“ He comes back to-night. You can see 
him to-morrow at ten o’clock. A question 
of handwriting?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Helen; “but he was 
witness in favor of a person I know was 
innocent.” 

“But he was found guilty,” said the 
other, with cool frankness. 

“Yes, madam. And he has no friend to 
clear him but me, a poor weak girl, baffled 
and defeated whichever way I turn.” She 
began to cry. 

The old woman looked at her crying, 
with that steady composure which marks 
her sex on these occasions; and, when she 
was better, said quietly, “You are not so 
weak as you think.” She added, after a 
while, “If you wish to retain my son, you — 
had better leave a fee.” 

“With pleasure, madam. What is the 
fee?” 

“One guinea. Of course, there is a 
separate charge for any work he may do 
for you.” 

“That is but reasonable, madam.” And 
with this she paid the fee, and rose to go. 

“Shall I send any one home with you?” 

“No, thank you,” said Helen. “ Why?” 

“ Because you are followed, and because 
you are not used to be followed.” 

“Why, how did you find that out?” 

“By your face, when a man passed the 
window—a shabby-genteel fellow; he was 
employed by some gentleman, no doubt. 
Such faces as yours will be followed in 
London. If you feel uneasy, miss, I will 
put on my bonnet and see you home.” 

Helen was surprised at this act of sub- 
stantial civility from the Gorgon. “Oh, 
thank you, Mrs. Undercliff,” said she. 
“No, I am not the least afraid. Let them 
follow me, I am doing nothing that I am 
ashamed of. Indeed, I am glad I am 
thought worth the trouble of following. It 
shows me I am not so thoroughly contempt- 
ible. Good-by, and many thanks. Ten 
o’clock to-morrow.” 

And she walked home without looking 
once behind her till the Hotel was in sight; 
then she stopped at a shop window, and in 
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a moment her swift eyeembraced the whole 
landscape. But the shabby-genteel man 
was nowhere in sight. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


WHEN Joseph Wylie disappeared from 
the scene, Nancy Rouse made a discovery 
which very often follows the dismissal of 
a suitor—that she was considerably more 
attached to him than she had thought. The 
house became dull, the subordinate washer- 
women languid; their taciturnity irritated 
and depressed Nancy by turns. 

In the midst of this, Michael Penfold dis- 
covered that Helen had come back safe. 
He came into her parlor, beaming with sat- 
isfaction, and told her of the good news. It 
gave her immense delight at first. But, 
when she had got used to her joy on that 
score, she began to think she had used Joe 
Wylie very ill. Now that Helen was 
saved, she could no longer realize that 
Wylie was so very much to blame. 

She even persuaded herself that his dis- 
appearance was the act of a justly offended 
man; and, as he belonged to a class of 
whose good sense she had a poor opinion, 
she was tormented with fears that he would 
do some desperate act—drown himself, or 
go to sea; or, worst of all, marry some 
trollop. She became very anxious and un- 
happy. Before this misfortune she used 
to go about singing the first verse of a 
song, and whistling the next, like any 
plowboy; an eccentric performance, but it 
made the house gay. Now both song and 
whistle were suspended! and, instead, it 
was all hard work and hard crying; turn 
about. 

She attached herself to Michael Penfold 
because he had known trouble, and was 
sympathetic. And these two opened their 
hearts to one another, and formed a friend- 
ship that was very honest and touching. 

The scene of their conversation and mut- 
ual consolation was Nancy’s parlor; a little 
mite of a room she had partitioned off from 
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her business. “For,” said she, “a lady I'll 
be—after my work is done—if it is only 
in a cupboard.” The room had a remark- 
ably large fireplace, which had originally 
warmed the whole floor, but now was used 
as a ventilator only. The gas would have 
been stifling without it. As for lightinga 
fire in it, that was out of the question. 

On a certain evening, soon after Mr. 
Penfold’s return from Scotland, the pair 
sat over their tea, and the conversation 
fell on the missing sweetheart. Michael 
had been thinking it over, and was full 
of encouragement. He said: 

“Miss Rouse, something tells me that, 
if poor Mr. Wylie could only know your 
heart, he would turn up again directly. 
What we ought to do is to send somebody 
to look for him in all the sailors’ haunts— 
some sharp fellow— Dear me, what a 
knocking they keep up next door!” 

“Oh, that is always the way when one 
wants a quiet chat. Drat the woman! -I’ll 
have her indicted.” 

“No, you won’t, Miss Rouse. Sheisa 
poor soul, and has got no business except 
letting lodgings; she is not like you. But 
I do hope she will be so kind as not to come 
quite through the wall.” 

“ Dear heart!” said Nancy, “go on, and 
never mind her noise, which it is worse 
than a horgan-grinder.” 

“Well, then, if you can’t find him that 
way, I say— Advertise.” 

“Me!” cried Nancy, turning very red. 
“Do I look like a woman as would adver- 
tise for a man?” 

“No, ma’am. Quite the reverse. But 
what I mean is, you might put in some- 
thing not too plain. For instance: If J. W. 
will return to N. R., all will be forgotten 
and forgiven.” 

“He’d have the upper hand of me for 
life,” said Nancy. “No, no; I won’t ad- 
vertise for the fool. What right had he 
to run off at the first word? He ought to 
know my bark is worse than my bite by 
this time. You can, though.” 

“Me bite, ma’am?” said the old gentle- 
man. 

“ Bite? no. 
fond of it. 


Advertise, since you’re so 
Come, you sit down and 
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write one; and J’ll pay for it, for that 
matter.” : 

Michael sat down, and drew up the fol- 
lowing: “If Mr. Joseph Wylie will call on 
Michael Penfold, at No. 3 E. C., he will 
hear of something to his advantage.” 

“To his advantage?” said Nancy, doubt- 
fully. ‘“ Why not tell him the truth?” 

“Why, that is the truth, ma’am. Isn’t 
it to his advantage to be reconciled to an 
honest, virtuous, painstaking lady, that 
honors him with her affection—and me 
with her friendship? Besides, it is the 
common form; and there is nothing like 
sticking to form.”’ 

“Mr. Penfold,” said Nancy, “any one 
can see you was born a gentleman; and I 
am a deal prouder to have you and your 
washing than I should him as pays you 
your wages. Pale eyes—pale hair—pale 
eyebrows—I wouldn’t trust him to mangle 
a duster.” 

“Oh, Miss Rouse! Pray don’t disparage 
my good master to me.” 

“T can’t help it, sir. Thought is free, 
especially in this here compartment. Better 
speak one’s mind than die o’ the sulks. So 
shut your ear when my music jars. But 
one every other day is enough. If he won’t 
come back for that, why, he must go, and 
I must look out for another; there’s as good 
fish in the sea as evercame out of it. Still, 
Ill not deny [havea great respect for poor 
Joe. Oh, Mr. Penfold, what shall I do! 
Oh, oh, oh!” 

“There, there,” said Michael, “Tl put 
this into the Times every day.” 

“You are a good soul, Mr. Penfold. Oh 
—oh, oh!” 

When he had finished the advertisement 
in a clerkly hand, and she had finished her 
cry, she felt comparatively comfortable, and 
favored Mr. Penfold with some reflections. 

“Dear heart, Mr. Penfold, how you and 
I do take to one another, to be sure. But 
so we ought; for we are honest folk, the 
pair, and has had a hard time. Don’t it 
never strike you rather curious that two 
thousand pounds was at the bottom of both 
our troubles, yourn and mine? I might 
have married Joe, and been a happy wo- 
man with him; but the Devil puts in my 
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head— There you go again hammering! 
Life ain’t worth having next door to that 
lodging-house. Drat the woman, if she 
must peck, why don’t she go in the church- 
yard and peck her own grave; which we 
shall never be quiet till she 7s there. And 
these here gimcrack houses, they won’t 
stand no more pecking at than a soap-sud. 
Ay, that’s what hurts me, Mr. Penfold. 
The Lord had given him and me health 
and strength and honesty; our betters had 
wed for love and wrought for money, as 
the saying is; but Imust goagain Nature, 
that cried ‘Come couple’; and must bar- 
gain for two thousand pounds. So now 
I’ve lost the man, and not got the money, 
nor never shall. And, if I had, I’d burn— 
Ah—ah—ah—ah—ah!” 

This tirade ended in stifled screams of 
terror, caused by the sudden appearance of 
a human hand, in a place and in a man- 
ner well adapted to shake the stoutest laun- 
dress’s nerves. 

This hand came through the brick-work 
of the chimney-place, and there remained 
a moment or two. Then slowly retired, 
and as it retired something was heard to 
fall upon the shavings and tinsel of the 
fireplace. 

Nancy, by a feminine impulse, put her 
hands before her face, to hide this super- 
natural hand; and, when she found cour- 
age to withdraw them, and glare at the 
place, there was no aperture whatever in 
the brick-work; and, consequently, the 
hand appeared to have traversed the solid 
material, both coming and going. 

“Oh, Mr. Penfold,” cried Nancy; “I’m 
a sinful woman. This comes of talking 
of the Devil arter sunset;” and she sat 
trembling so that the very floor shook. 

Mr. Penfold’s nerves were not strong. 
He and Nancy both huddled together for 
mutual protection, and their faces had not 
a vestige of color left in them. 

However, after a period of general pa- 
ralysis, Penfold whispered : 

“JT heard it drop something on the shav- 
ings.” 

“'Then we shall be all in a blaze o’ brim- 
stone,” shrieked Nancy, wringing her 
hands. 
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And they waited to see. 

Then, as no conflagration took place, Mr. 
Penfold got up, and said he must go and 
see what it was the hand had dropped. 

Nancy, in whom curiosity was begin- 
ning to battle with terror, let him go to 
the fireplace without a word of objection, 
and then cried out: 

“Don’t go anigh it, sir; it will do youa 
mischief; don’t touch it whatever. Take 
the tongs.” 

He took the tongs, and presently flung 
into the middle of the room a small oil- 
skin packet. This, as it lay on the ground, 
they both eyed like two deer glowering at 


a piece of red cloth, and ready to leap back | 


over the moon if it should show signs of 
biting. But oil-skin is not preternatural, 
nor has tradition connected it, however re- 
motely, with the Enemy of man. 

Consequently, a great revulsion took 
place in Nancy, and she passed from fear 
to indignation at having been frightened so. 

She ran to the fireplace, and, putting her 
head up the chimney, screamed, “ Heave 
your dirt where you heave your love, ye 
Brazen!” 

While she was objurgating her neighbor, 
whom, with feminine justice, she held re- 


sponsible for every act done in her house, | 


Penfold undid the packet, and Nancy re- 
turned to her seat, with her mind more at 
ease, to examine the contents. 

“ Bank-notes!” cried Penfold. 

“ Ay,” said Nancy incredulously, “they 
do look like bank-notes, and feel like ’em; 
but they ain’t wrote like them. Bank- 
notes ain’t wrote black like that in the left- 
hand corner.” 

Penfold explained. 

“ Ten-pound notes are not, nor fives; but 
large notes are. These are all fifties.” 

“Fifty whats?” 

“ Fifty pounds.” 

“What, each of them bits of paper worth 
fifty pounds?” 

“Yes. Let us count them; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
e-8.9, 10, 11, 12013, 14, 15, 16, 17%, 18— 
Oh, Lord!—20. Why, that is two thou- 
sand pounds—just two thousand pounds. 


_ Itis the very sum that ruined me; it did 


not belong to me, and it’s being in the house 
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ruined my poor Robert. And this does not 
belong to you. Lock all the doors, bar all 
the windows, and burn them before the 
police come.” 

“Waita bit,” said Nancy—“ waita bit.” 

They sat on each side of the notes; 
Penfold agitated and terrified, Nancy con- 
founded and perplexed. 
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PUNCTUALLY at ten o’clock Helen re- 
turned to Frith Street, and found Mr. Un- 
dercliff behind a sort of counter, employed 
is tracing; a workman was seated at some 
little distance from him; both bent on their 
work. 

‘“ Mr. Undercliff?” said Helen. 

He rose and turned toward her politely 
—a pale, fair man, with a keen gray eye 
and a pleasant voice and manner: “I am 
Edward Undercliff. You come by appoint- 
ment?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A question of handwriting?” 

“Not entirely, sir. Do you remember 
giving witness in favor of a young clergy- 
man, Mr. Robert Penfold, who was accused 
of forgery?” 

“T remember the circumstance, but not 
the details.” 

“Oh, dear! that is unfortunate,” said 
Helen, with a deep sigh; she often had to 
sigh now. 

“Why, you see,’ said the expert, “I am 
called onsuch a multitude of trials. How- 
ever, I take notes of the principal ones. 
What year was it in?” 

“Aba y iRs{sy Sig 

Mr. Undercliff went to a set of drawers 
arranged chronologically, and found his 
notes directly. “It was a forged bill, ma- 
dam, indorsed and presented by Penfold. I 
was called to prove that the bill was not in 
the handwriting of Penfold. Here is my 
fac-simile of the Robert Penfold indorsed 
upon the bill by the prisoner.” He handed 
it her, and she examined it with interest. 
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“ And here are fac-similes of genuine writ- | sure he was innocent, and want me to aid 


ing by John Wardlaw; and here is a copy 
of the forged note.” 

He laid it on the table before her. She 
started, and eyed it with horror. It was 
a long time before she could speak. At 
length she said, “ And that wicked piece of 
paper destroyed Robert Penfold.” 

“Not that piece of paper, but the origi- 
nal; this is a fac-sfmile, so far as the writ- 
ing is concerned. It was not necessary in 
this case to imitate paper and color. Stay, 
here isa sheet on which I have lithographed 
the three styles; that will enable you to 
follow my comparison. But perhaps that 
would not interest you.” Helen had the 
tact to say it would. Thus encouraged, the 
expert showed her that Robert Penfold’s 
writing had nothing in common with the 
forged note. He added: “I also detected 
in the forged note habits which were en- 
tirely absent from the true writing of John 
Wardlaw. You will understand there were 
plenty of undoubted specimens in court to 
go by.” 

“Then, oh, sir,” said Helen, “ Robert 
Penfold was not guilty.” 

“Certainly not of writing the forged 
note. I swore that, and I’ll swear it again. 
But when it came to questions whether he 
had passed the note, and whether he knew 
it was forged, that was quite out of my 
province.” 

“T can understand that,” said Helen; 
“but you heard the trial; you are very in- 
telligent, sir, you must have formed some 
opinion as to whether he was guilty or 
not.” 

The expert shook his head. “Madam,” 
said he, “mine isa profound and difficult 
art, which aims at certainties. Very early 
in my career I found that to master that 
art I must be single-minded, and not allow 
my ear to influence my eye. By purposely 
avoiding all reasoning from external cir- 
cumstances, I have distanced my competi- 
tors in expertise; but I sometimes think I 
have rather weakened my powers of con- 
jecture through disuse. Now, if my mother 
had been at the trial, she would give you 
an opinion of some value on the outside 
facts. But thatis not myline. If you feel 


you, you must get hold of the handwriting 
of every person who was likely to know old 
Wardlaw’s handwriting, and so might 
have imitated it; all the clerks in his office, 
to begin with. Nail the forger; that is your 
only chance.” 

“What, sir!” said Helen, with surprise, 
“if you saw the true handwriting of the 
person who wrote that forged note, should 
you recognize it?” 

“Why not? It is difficult; but I have 
done it hundreds of times.” 

“Oh! Is forgery so common?” 

“No. But I am in all the cases; and, 
besides, [do a great deal in a business that 
requires the same kind of expertise—anony- 
mous letters. I detect assassins of that kind 
by the score. A. gentleman or lady, down 
in the country, gets a poisoned arrow by 
the post, or perhaps a shower of them. 
They are always in disguised handwriting; 
those who receive them send them up to 
me, with writings of all the people they 
suspect. The disguise is generally more or 
less superficial; five or six unconscious hab- 
its remain below it, and often these undis- 


guised habits are the true characteristics of _ 


the writer. And I'll tell you something 
curious, madam; it is quite common for 
all the suspected people to be innocent; and 
then I write back, ‘Send me the handwrit- 
ing of the people you suspect the least;’ 
and among them I often find the assas- 
sin.” 

“Oh, Mr. Undercliff,” said Helen, “you 
make my heart sick.” 

“Oh, it is a vile world, for that matter,” 
said the expert; “and the country no bet- 
ter than the town, for all it looks so sweet 
with its green fields and purling rills. 
There they sow anonymous letters like 


barley. The very girls write anonymous ~ 


letters that make my hair stand on end. 
Yes, it is a vile world.” 

“ Don’t you believe him, miss,” said Mrs. 
Undercliff, appearing suddenly. Then, 
turning to her son, “ How can you measure 
the world? You live ina littleone of your 
own—a world of forgers and anonymous 
writers; you see so many of these, you 


fancy they are common as dirt; but they © 


ean read faces. 
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are only common to you because they all 
come your way.” 

“Oh, that is it, is it?” said the expert, 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, that is it, Ned,” said the old lady, 
quietly. Then after a pause she said, “I 
want you to do your very best for this 
young lady.” 

“T always do,” said the artist. 
how can I judge without materials? 
she brings me none.” 

Mrs. Undercliff turned to Helen, and 
said: “ Have you brought him nothing at 
all, no handwritings—in your bag?” 

Then Helen sighed again. “I have no 
handwriting except Mr. Penfold’s; but I 
have two printed reports of the trial.” 

“ Printed reports,” said the expert, “they 
are no use tome. Ah! here isan outline [ 
took of the prisoner during the trial. You 
Tell the lady whether he 
was guilty or not,” and he handed the pro- 


But 
And 


_ file to his mother with an ironicallook; not 


that he doubted her proficiency in the rival 
art of reading faces, but that he doubted 
the existence of the art. 

Mrs. Undercliff took the profile, and, 


coloring slightly, said to Miss Rolleston: 


“It is living faces I profess to read. There 
I can see the movement of the eyes and 
other things that my son here has not 


_ studied.” Then she scrutinized the profile. 


- man’s judgment,”’ said he. 


“Tt is a very handsome face,” said she. 
The expert chuckled. “There’s a wo- 

“Handsome! 

the fellow I got transported for hfe down 


_ at Hxeter was an Adonis, and forged 
_ wills, bonds, and powers of attorney by 


i 
: 


than a felon.” 


, 


¥ 
% 


: 


ger. 


the dozen.” 
“There’s something noble about this 
face,” said Mrs. Undercliff, ignoring the 


- interruption, “and yet something simple. 


I think him more likely to be a cat’s-paw 
Having delivered this with 
a certain modest dignity, she laid the pro- 
file on the counter before Helen. 

The expert had a wonderful eye and 


hand; it was a good thing for society he 
had elected to be gamekeeper instead of 


poacher, detector of forgery instead of for- 
No photograph was ever truer than 
this outline. Helen started, and bowed her 
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head over the sketch to conceal the strong 
and various emotions that swelled at sight 
of the portrait of her martyr. In vain; if 
the eyes were hidden, the tender bosom 
heaved, the graceful body quivered, and 
the tears fell fast upon the counter. 

Mrs. Undercliff was womanly enough, 
though she looked like the late Lord Thur- 
low in petticoats; and she instantly aided 
the girl to hide her beating heart from the 
man, though that man was her son. She 
distracted his attention. 

“Give me all your notes, Ned,” said she, 
“and let me see whether I can make some- 
thing of them; but first perhaps Miss Rol- 
leston will empty her bag on the counter. 
Go back to your work a moment, for I 
know you have enough to do.” 

The expert was secretly glad to be re- 
leased from a case in which there were 
no materials; and so Helen escaped unob- 
served except by one of her own sex. She 
saw directly what Mrs. Undercliff had 
done for her, and lifted her sweet eyes, 
thick with tears, to thank her. Mrs. Un- 
dercliff smiled maternally, and next these 
two ladies did a stroke of business in the 
twinkling of an eye, and without a word 
spoken, whereof anon. Helen being once 
more composed, Mrs. Undercliff took up 
the prayer-book, and asked her with some 
curiosity what could be in that. 

“Oh,” said Helen, “only some writing 
of Mr. Penfold. Mr. Undercliff does not 
want to see that; he is already sure 


| Robert Penfold never wrote that wicked 


thing.” 

“Yes, but I should like to see some more 
of his handwriting, for all that,” said the 
expert, looking suddenly up. 

“But it 1s only in pencil.” 

“Never mind; you need not fear I shall 
alter my opinion.” 

Helen colored high. “You are right; 
and I should disgrace my good cause by 
withholding anything from your inspec- 
tion. There, sir.” And she opened the 
prayer-book and laid Cooper’s dying words 
before the expert; he glanced over them 
with an eye likea bird, and compared them 
with his notes. 

“Yes,” said he, “that is Robert Pen- 


- 
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fold’s writing; and I say again that hand | Starved—and mad with thirst, and yet in 


never wrote the forged note.” 

“Let me see that,” said Mrs. Undercliff. 

“Oh, yes,” said Helen, rather irresolute- 
ly; “but you look into the things as well as 
the writing, and I promised papa—” 

“Can’t you trust me?” said Mrs. Under- 
cliff, turning suddenly cold and a little sus- 
picious. 

“Oh, yes, madam; and indeed I have 
nothing to reproach myself with. But my 
papa is anxious. However, I am sure you 
are my friend; and all I ask is that you 
will never mention to a soul what you read 
there.’ : 

“T promise that,” said the elder lady, 
and instantly bent her black brows upon 
the writing. And, as she did so, Helen 
observed her countenance rise, as a face is 
very apt to do when its owner enters on 
congenial work. 

“You would have made a great mistake 
to keep this from me,” said she, gravely. 
Then she pondered profoundly; then she 
turned to her son and said, “ Why, Ed- 
ward, this is the very young lady who was 
wrecked in the Pacific Ocean, and cast on 
a desolate island. We have all read about 
you in the papers, miss; and I felt for you, 
for one, but, of course, not as I do now I 
have seen you. You must let me go into 
this with you.” 

“ Ah, if you would!” said Helen. “Oh, 
madam, I have gone through tortures al- 
ready for want of somebody of my own sex 
to keep me in countenance! Oh, if you 
could have seen how I have been received, 
with what cold looks, and sometimes with 
impertinent stares, before I could even pen- 
etrate into the region of those cold looks 
and petty formalities! Any miserable straw 
was excuse enough to stop me on my errand 
of justice and mercy and gratitude.” 

“ Gratitude?” 

“Oh, yes, madam. The papers have only 
told you that I was shipwrecked and cast 
away. They don’t tell you that Robert 
Penfold warned me the ship was to be de- 
stroyed, and I disbelieved and affronted 
him in return, and he never reproached me, 
not even by a look. And we were in a boat 
with the sailors all starved—not hungry. 


his own agony he hid something for me to 
eat. All his thought, all his fear, was for 
me. Such things are not done in those great 
extremities of the poor, vulgar, suffering 
body, except by angels in whom the soul 
rises above the flesh. And he is such an 
angel. I have had a knife lifted over me to 
killme, madam—yes; and again it was he 
who saved me. I owe my life to him on 
the island over and over again; and in 
return I have promised to give him back 
his honor, that he values far more than life, 
as all such noble spirits do. Ah, my poor 
martyr, how feebly I plead your cause! 
Oh, help me! pray, pray, help me! All is 
so dark, and I so weak, so weak.” Again 
the loving eyes streamed; and this time 
not an eye was dry in the little shop. 

The expert flung down his tracing with 
something between a groan and a curse. 
“Who can do that drudgery,” he cried, 
“while the poor young lady— Mother, you 
take it in hand; find me some material, 
though it is no bigger than a fly’s foot, give 
me but a clew no thicker than a spider’s 
web, and [’ll follow it through the whole 
labyrinth. But you see I’m impotent; 
there’s no basis for me. It is a case for 
you. It wants a shrewd, sagacious body 
that can read facts and faces; and— [ 
won’t jest any more, Miss Rolleston, for 
you are deeply in earnest. Well, then, she 
really isa woman with a wonderful insight 
into facts and faces. She has got a way 
of reading them as I read handwriting; 
and she must have taken a great fancy to 
you, for as a rule she never does us the 
honor to meddle.” 

“Have you taken a fancy to me, ma- 
dam?” said Helen, modestly and tenderly, 
yet half archly. 

“That I have,” said the other. “Those 
eyes of yours went straight into my heart 
last night, or I should not be here this 
morning. That is partly owing to my own 
eyes being so dark and yours the loveliest 
hazel. It is twenty years since eyes like 
yours have gazed into mine. Diamonds are 
not half so rare, nor a tenth part so lovely, 
to my fancy.” She turned her head away, 
melted probably by some tender reminis-— 
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cence. It was only for a moment. She 
turned round again, and said quietly: 
“Yes, Ned, I should like to try what I can 
do; I think you said these are reports of 
his trial. Ill begin by reading them.” 

She read them both very slowly and care- 
fully, and her face grew like a judge’s, and 
Helen watched each shade of expression 
with deep anxiety. 

That powerful countenance showed alac- 
rity and hope at first. Then doubt and 
difficulty, and at last dejection. Helen’s 
heart turned cold, and for the first time she 
began to despair. For now a shrewd per- 
son, with a plain prejudice in her favor 
and Robert’s, was staggered by the simple 
facts of the trial. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Mrs. UNDERCLIFF, having read the re- 
ports, avoided Helen’s eye (another bad 
sign). She turned to Mr. Undercliff, and, 
probably because the perusal of the reports 
had disappointed her, said, almost angrily: 
“Hdward, what did you say to make them 
laugh at that trial? Both these papers say 
that ‘an expert was called, whose ingenu- 
ity made the court smile, but did not coun- 
terbalance the evidence.’ ” 

“Why, that is a falsehood on the face 
of it,” said the expert, turning red. “I 
was called simply and solely to prove Pen- 
fold did not write the forged note; I 
proved it to the judge’s satisfaction, and 
he directed the prisoner to be acquitted on 
that count. Miss Rolleston, the lawyers 
often do sneer at experts; but then four 
experts out of five are rank impostors, a 


_ set of theorists, who go by arbitrary rules 


framed in the closet, and not by large and 
laborious comparison with indisputable 
documents. These charlatans are not 


-aware that five thousand cramped and 


’ 


tremulous but genuine signatures are writ- 
ten every day by honest men, and so they 
denounce every cramped or tremulous 
writing as a forgery. The varieties ina 
man’s writing, caused by his writing with 
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his glove on or off, with a quill or a bad 
steel pen, drunk or sober, calm or agitated, 
in full daylight or dusk, etc., etc., all this 
is a dead letter to them, and they havea 
bias toward suspicion of forgery; and a 
banker’s clerk, with his mere general im- 
pression, is better evidence than they are. 
But I am an artist of a very different 
stamp. I never reason a priorz. I com- 
pare; and I have no bias. I never will 
have. The judges know this and the pains 
and labor I take to be right, and they treat 
me with courtesy. At Penfold’s trial the 
matter was easy; I showed the court he 
had not written the note, and my evidence 
crushed the indictment so far. How could 
they have laughed at my testimony? Why, 
they acted upon it. Those reports are not 
worth a straw. What journals were they 
cut out of ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Helen. 

“Ts there nothing on the upper margin 
to show?” 

66 No.” 

“What, not on either of them?” 

“e No.” 

“Show them me, please. This is a re- 
spectable paper, too, the Daly News.” 

“Oh, Mr. Undercliff, how can you know 
that?” 

“TI don’t know it; but I think so, be- 
cause the type and paper are like that 
journal; the conductors are fond of clean 
type; soam I. Why, here is another mis- 
statement; the judge never said he aggra- 
vated his offense by trying to cast a slur 
upon the Wardlaws. I'll swear the judge 
never said a syllable of the kind. What 
he said was, ‘ You can speak in arrest of 
judgment on grounds of law, but you must 
not impugn the verdict with facts.’ That 
was the only time he spoke to the prisoner 
at all. These reports are not worth a but- 
ton.” 

Helen lifted up her hands and eyes in 
despair. “ Where shall I find the truth?” 
said she. “The world is a quicksand.” 

“ My dear young lady,” said Mrs. Under- 
cliff, “don’t you be discouraged. There 
must be a correct report in some paper or 
other.” 


“JT am _ not so sure of that,” said Under- 
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cliff. “I believe the reporters trundle off to 
the nearest public-house together and light 
their pipes with their notes, and settle 
something or other by memory. Indeed 
they have reached a pitch of inaccuracy 
that could not be attained without co-op- 
eration. Independent liars contradict each 
other; but these chaps follow one another 
in falsehood, like geese toddling after one 
another across a common.” 

“Come, come,” said Mrs. Undercliff, “if 
you can’t help us, don’t hurt us. We don’t 
want a man to talk yellow jaundice to us. 
Miss Rolleston must employ somebody to 
read all the other papers, and compare the 
reports with these.” 

“Tl employ nobody but myself,” said 
Helen. “Ill go to the British Museum 
directly.” 

“The Museum!” cried Mr. Undercliff, 
looking with surprise. “Why, they will 
be half an hour groping for a copy of the 
Times. No, no; go to Peele’s Coffee- 
House.” He directed her where to find that 
place; and she was so eager to do some- 
thing for Robert, however small, that she 
took up her bag directly, and put up the 
prayer-book, and was going to ask for her 
extracts, when she observed Mr. Under- 
cliff was scrutinizing them with great in- 
terest, so she thought she would leave them 
with him; but, on looking more closely, 
she found that he was examining, not the 
reports, but the advertisements and miscel- 
lanea on the reverse side. 

She waited out of politeness, but she col- 
ored and bit her lip. She could not help 
feeling hurt and indignant. “ Any trash is 
more interesting to people than poor Rob- 
ert’s case,” she thought. And at last she 
said bitterly: 

“Those advertisements seem to interest 
you, sir; shall I leave them with you?” 

“If you please,” said the expert, over 
whose head, bent in dogged scrutiny, this 
small thunderbolt of feminine wrath passed 
unconscious. 

Helen drove yay, to Peele’s Coffee- 
House. 

Mrs. Undercliff pondered over the facts 
that had been elicited in this conversation ; 
the expert remained absorbed in the ad- 
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vertisements at the back of Helen’s re- 
ports. 

When he had examined every one of 
them minutely, he held the entire extracts 
up to the light, and looked through them; 
then he stuck a double magnifier in his 
eye, and looked through them with that. 
Then he took two pieces of card, wrote on 
them Fe Penfold, and looked about for his 
other materials, to put them all neatly to- 
gether. Lo! the profile of Robert Penfold 
was gone. 

“Now that is too bad,” said he. “So 
much for her dovelike eyes, that you ad- 
mired so. Miss Innocence has stolen that 
profile.” 

“Stolen! she bought it—of me.’ 

“Why, she never said a word.” 

“No; but she looked a look. She asked 
me, with those sweet imploring eyes, might 
she have it; and I looked yes. Then she 
glanced toward you, and put down a note. 
Here it is.” 

“Why, you beat the telegraph, you two! 
Ten pounds for that thing! I must make 
it up to her somehow.” 

“T wish you could. Poor girl, she isa 
lady every inch. But she is in love with 
that Penfold. I’m afraid it is a hopeless 
case.” 

“T have seen a plainer. But hopeless it 
is not. OTe you work ey way, and 
Ill work mine.’ 

“But you can’t; you have no materials.” 

“No; but I have found a door that may 
lead to materials.” 

Having delivered himself thus myste- 
riously, he shut himself up in obstinate 
silence until Helen Rolleston called again, 
two days afterward. She brought a bag 
full of manuscript this time—to wit, copies 
in her own handwriting of eight reports, 
the Queen v. Penfold. She was in good 
spirits, and told Mrs. Undercliff that all 
the reports were somewhat more favorable 
than the two she had left; and she was be- 
ginning to tell Mr. Undercliff he was quite 
right in his recollection, when he inter- 
rupted her, and said, “ All that is second- 
ary now. Have you any objection to an- 
swer me a question?” 

She colored; but said, 


“Oh, no. Ask 
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me anything you like;” then she blushed 
deeper. 

“ How did you become possessed of those 
two reports you left with me the other 
day?” | 

. At this question, so different from what 
she feared, Helen cleared up and smiled, 
and said, “From a Mr. Hand, a clerk in 
Mr. Wardlaw’s office; they were sent me 
at my request.” 

The expert seemed pleased at this reply ; 
his brow cleared, and he said: “Then I 
don’t mind telling you that those two re- 
ports will bring Penfold’s case within my 
province. To speak plainly, Miss Rolles- 
ton, your newspaper extracts—ARE For- 
GERIES.” 


CHAPTER LX. 


“FORGERIES!” cried Helen, with inno- 
cent horror. 

“ RANK HORGERIES,” repeated the expert 
coolly. 

“Forgeries!” cried Helen. “Why, how 
can printed things be that?” 

“That is what I should like to know,” 
said the old lady. 

“Why, what else can you call them?” 
said the expert. “They are got up to look 
like extracts from newspapers. But they 
were printed as they are, and were never 
in any journal. Shall I tell you how I 
found that out?” 

“If you please, sir,” said Helen. 

“Well, then, I looked at the reverse side, 
and I found seven misprints in one slip, 
and five in the other. That was a great 
number to creep into printed slips of that 
length. The trial part did not show a 
single erratum. ‘ Hullo!’ said I to myself; 
‘why, one side is printed more carefully 
than the other.’ And that was not nat- 
ural. The printing of advertisements is 
looked after quite as sharply as any other 
part in a journal. Why, the advertisers 
themselves cry out if they are misprinted !” 

“Oh, how shrewd!” cried Helen. 

“Child’s play,” said the expert. “Well, 
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from that blot I went on. I looked at the 
edges, and they were cut too clean. <A 
gentleman with a pair of scissors can’t cut 
slips out of a paper like this. They were 
cut in the printer’s office. Lastly, on hold- 
ing them to the light, I found they had 
not been machined upon the plan now 
adopted by all newspapers; but worked 
by hand. In one word—forgeries!” 

“Oh,” said Helen, “to think I should 
have handled forgeries, and shown them 
to you for real. Ah! I’m soglad; for now 
Ihave committed the same crime as Robert 
Penfold; [have uttered a forged document. 
Take me up, and have me put in prison, 
for I am as guilty as ever he was.” Her 
face shone with rapture at sharing Rob- 
ert’s guilt. 

The expert was a little puzzled by senti- 
ments so high-flown and unpractical. 

“T think,” said he, “you are hardly 
aware what a valuable discovery this may 
prove to you. However, the next step is 
to get me a specimen of the person’s hand- 
writing who furnished you with these. The 
chances are he is the writer of the forged 
note.” 

Helen uttered an exclamation that was 
almost a scream. The inference took her 
quite by surprise. She looked at Mrs. 
Undercliff. 

“He is right, I think,” said the old 
lady. 

“Right or wrong,” said the expert, “the 
next step in the inquiry is to do what I 
said. But that demands great caution. 
You must write a short civil note to Mr. 
Hand, and just ask him some question. 
Let me see. Ask him what newspapers his 
extracts are from, and whether he has got 
any more. He will not tell you the truth; 
but no matter, we shall get hold of his hand- 
writing.” 

“But, sir,” said Helen, “there is no need 
for that. Mr. Hand sent me a note along 
with the extracts.” 

“The deuce hedid. All the better. Any 
words init that are in the forged note? Is 
Penfold in it, or Wardlaw?” 

Helen reflected a moment, and then said 
she thought both those names were in it. 

“Fetch me that note,” said Undercliff, 
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and his eyes sparkled. He was on a hot 
scent now. 

“And let me study the genuine reports, 
and compare what they say with the forged 
ones,” said Mrs. Undercliff. 

“Oh, what friends I have found at last!” 
cried Helen. 

She thanked them both warmly, and hur- 
ried home, for it was getting late. 

Next day she brought Hand’s letter to 
Mr. Undercliff, and devoured his counte- 
nance while he inspected it keenly and 
compared it with the forged note. 

The comparison was long and careful, 
but unsatisfactory. Mr. Undercliff could 
not conscientiously say whether Hand had 
written the forged note or not. There were 
pros and cons. 

“Weare in deeper water than I thought,” 
said he. “The comparison must be en- 
larged. You must write as I suggested, 
and get another note out of Mr. Hand.” 

“ And leave the prayer-book with me,” 
said Mrs. Undercliff. 

Helen complied with these instructions, 
and in due course received a civil line from 
Mr. Hand, to say that the extracts had 
been sent him from the country by one of 
his fellow-clerks, and he had locked them 
up, lest Mr. Michael Penfold, who was 
much respected in the office, should see 
them. He could not say where they came 
from; perhaps from some provincial paper. 
If of any value to Miss Rolleston, she was 
quite at liberty to keep them. He added 
there was a coffee-house in the city where 
she could read all the London papers of that 
date. This letter, which contained a great 
many more words than the other, was sub- 
mitted to Undercliff. It puzzled him so 
that he set to work, and dissected every 
curve the writer’s pen had made; but he 
could come to no positive conclusion, and 
he refused to utter his conjectures. 

“We are in a deep water,” said he. 

Finally, he told his mother he was ata 
stand-still for the present. 

“But I am not,” said Mrs. Undercliff. 
She added, after a while, “I think there’s 
felony at the bottom of this.” 

“Smells like it to me,” said the ex- 
pert. 
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“Then I want you to do something very 
clever for me.” 

“What is that?” 

“T want you to forge something.” 

“Come! I say.” 

“Quite innocent, I assure you.” 

“Well, but it is a bad habit to com- 
mence.’’ 

“ All depends on the object. 
take in a forger, that is all.” 

The expert’s eyes sparkled. He had al- 
ways been sadly discontented with the ef- 
forts of forgers, and thought he could do 
better.” 

“T’ll do it,” said he, gayly. 


This is to 


CHAPTER LXI. 


GENERAL ROLLESTON and his daughter 
sat at breakfastin the hotel. General Rol- 
leston was reading the 77mes, and his eye 
lighted on something that made him start. 
He looked toward Helen, and his first im- 
pulse was to communicate it to her. But, 
on second thoughts, he preferred to put a 
question to her first. 

“You have never told the Wardlaws 
what those sailors said?” 

“No, papa. I still think they ought to 
have been told; but you know you posi- 
tively forbade me.” 

“Of course I did. Why afflict the old 
gentleman with such a tale? <A couple of 
common sailors! who chose to fancy the 
ship was destroyed.” 

“Who are better judges of such a thing 
than sailors?” 

“Well, my child, if you think so, I can’t 
help it. All I say is, spare the old gentle- 
man such a report. As for Arthur, to tell 
you the truth, I have mentioned the mat- 
ter to him.” 

“Ah, papa! Then why forbid me to tell 
him? What did he say?” | 

“He was very much distressed. ‘ De- 
stroy the ship my Helen was in,’ said he. 
‘If I thought Wylie had done that, I’d 
kill him with my own hand, though I was 
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hanged for it next minute.’ I never saw 
the young fellow fire up so before. But 
when he came to think calmly over it a lit- 
tle while, he said: “ I hope this slander will 
never reach my father’s ears; it would 
grieve him deeply. I only laugh at it.” 

‘Laugh at it! and yet talk of killing?” 

“Oh, people say they laugh at a thing 
when they are very angry all the time. 
However, as youare agood girl, and mind 
what you are told, Ill read you an adver- 
tisement that will make you stare. Here 
is Joseph Wylie, who, you say, wrecked 
the Proserpine, actually invited by Mich- 
ael Penfold to call on him, and hear of 
something to his advantage.” 

“Dear me!” said Helen, “how strange! 
Surely Mr. Penfold cannot know the char- 
acter of that man. Stop a minute! Ad- 
vertise for him? Then nobody knows 
where he lives? There, papa. You see he 
is afraid to go near Arthur Wardlaw; he 
knows he destroyed the ship. What a mys- 
tery it all is! And so Mr. Penfold is at 
home, after all; and not tosend mea single 
line. I never met with so much unkind- 
ness and discourtesy in all my life.” 

“Ah, my dear,” said the general, “you 
never defied the world before, as you are 
doing now.” 

Helen sighed; but, presently recovering 
her spirit, said she had done without the 
world on her dear island, and she would 
not be its slave now. 

As she was always as good as her word, 
she declined an invitation to play the lion, 
and, dressing herself in plain merino, went 
down that very evening to Michael Pen- 
fold’s cottage. 

We run thither a little before her, to re- 
late briefly what had taken place there. 

Nancy Rouse, as may well be imagined, 
was not the woman to burn two thousand 
pounds. She locked the notes up; and 
after that night became very reserved on 
that head, so much so that, at last, Mr. 
Penfold saw it was an interdicted topic, 
and dropped it in much wonder. 

When Nancy came to think of it in day- 
light, she could not help suspecting Wylie 
had some hand in it; and it occurred to 
her that the old gentleman, who lodged 
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next door, might be an agent of Wylie’s 
anda spy on her. Wylie must have told 
him to push the £2,000 into her room; 
but what a strange thing to do! To be 
sure, he was a sailor, and sailors had been 
known to make sandwiches of bank-notes 
and eat them. Still, her good sense re- 
volted against this theory, and she was 
sore puzzled; for, after all, there was the 
money, and she had seen it come through 
the wall. One thing appeared certain, Joe 
had not forgotten her; he was thinking of 
her as much as ever, or more than ever; so 
her spirits rose, she began singing and 
whistling again, and waited cunningly till 
Joe should reappear and explain his con- 
duct. Hostage for his reappearance she 
held the £2,000. She felt so strong and 
saucy she was half sorry she had allowed 
Mr. Penfold to advertise; but, after all, it 
did not much matter; she could always de- 
clare to Joe she had never missed him, for 
her part, and the advertising was a folly 
of poor Mr. Penfold’s. 

Matters were in this condition when the 
little servant came up one evening to Mr. 
Penfold and said there was a young lady to 
see him. 

“A young lady for me?” said he. 

“Which she won’t eat you, while I am 
by,” said the sharp little girl. “Itisa 
lady, and the same what come before.” 

“Perhaps she will oblige me with her 
name,” said Michael, timidly. 

“T won’t show her up till she do,” said 
this mite of a servant, who had been scold- 
ed by Nancy for not extracting that infor- 
mation on Helen’s last visit, 

“Of course, I must receive her,” said 
Michael, half consulting the mite; it be- 
longed toa sex which promptly assumes the 
control of such gentle creatures as he was. 

“Is Miss Rouse in the way?” said he. 

The mite laughed, and said: 

“She is only gone down the street. 
send her in to take care on you.” 

With thisshe went off, and in due course 
led Helen up the stairs. She ran in, and 
whispered in Michael’s ears— 

“Tt is Miss Helen Rolleston.” 

Thus they announced a lady at No. 3. 

Michael stared with wonder at so great a 
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personage visiting him; and the next mo- 
ment Helen glided into the room, blushing 
a little, and even panting inaudibly, but all 
on her guard. She saw before her a rather 
stately figure, and a face truly venerable, 
benignant and beautiful, though deficient 
in strength. She cast a devouring glance 
on him as she courtesied to him; and it 
instantly flashed across her, “ But for you 
there would be no Robert Penfold.” There 
was an unconscious tenderness in her voice 
as she spoke to him, for she had to open 
the interview. 

“Mr. Penfold, I fear my visit may sur- 

prise you, as you did not write to me. But, 
when you hear what I am come about, I 
think you will not be displeased with me 
for coming.” 
-»“Displeased, madam! Iam highly hon- 
ored by your visit—a lady who, I un- 
derstand, is to be married to my worthy 
employer, Mr. Arthur. Pray be seated, 
madam.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 


Helen began in a low, thrilling voice, to 
which, however, she gave firmness by a 
resolute effort of her will. 

“T am come to speak to you of one who 
is very dear to you, and to all who really 
know him.” 

“Dear to me? Itis my son. 
are gone. Itis Robert.” 

And he began to tremble. 

“Yes, itis Robert,” said she, very soft- 
ly; then turning her eyes away from him, 
lest his emotion should overcome her, she 
said— 

“He has laid me and my father under 
deep obligations.” 

She dragged her father in; for it was 
essential not to show Mr. Penfold she was 
in love with Robert. 

“Obligations to my Robert? Ah, ma- 
dam, it is very kind of you to say that, 
and cheer a desolate father’s heart with 
praise of his lost son! But how could a 
poor unfortunate man in his position serve 
a lady like you?” 

“ He defended me against robbers, single- 
handed.” 

“Ah,” said the old man, glowing with 
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pride, and looking more beautiful than 
ever, “he was always as brave as a 
lion.” 

“That is nothing; he saved my life 
again, and again, and again.” 

“God bless him for it! and God bless 
you for coming and telling me of it! Oh, 
madam, he was always brave, and gentle, 
and just, and good; so noble, so unfortu- 
nate.” 

And the old man began to ery. 

Helen’s bosom heaved, and it cost her 
a bitter struggle not to throw her arms 
around the dear old man’s neck and cry 
with him. But she came prepared for a 
sore trial of her feelings, and she clinched 
her hands and teeth, and would not give 
way an inch. 


“Tell me how he saved your life, ma- 
dam.” 

“He was in the ship, and in the boat, 
with me.” 

“ Ah, madam,” said Michael, “that must 
have been some other Robert Penfold; not 
my son. He could not come home. His 
time was not up, you know.” 

“Tt was Robert Penfold, son of Michael 
Penfold.” 

“Eixcuse me a moment,” said Michael; 
and he went to a drawer, and brought 
her a photograph of Robert. “ Was it this 
Robert Penfold?” 

The girl took the photograph, and eyed 
it, and lowered her head over it. 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“And he was coming home in the ship 
with you. Is he mad? More trouble! 
more trouble!” 

“Do not alarm yourself,” said Helen; 
“he will not land in England for years” 
—here she stifled a sob—“and long ere 
that we shall have restored him to society.” 

Michael stared at that, and shook his 
head. 

“Never,” said he; “that is impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” 

“They all say he is a felon.” 

“They all shall say that he is a martyr.” 

“And so he is; but how can that ever 
be proved ?” 

“T don’t know. But I am sure the truth 
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can always be proved, if people have pa- 
tience and perseverance.” 

“My sweet young lady,” said Michael 
sadly, “you don’t know the world.” 

“T am learning it fast, though. It may 
take me a few years, perhaps, to make pow- 
erful friends, to grope my way among 
forgers, and spies, and wicked, dishonest 
people of all sorts, but so surely as you sit 
there I’ll clear Robert Penfold before I die.” 

The good feeble old man gazed on her 
with admiration and astonishment. 

She subdued her flashing eye, and said 
with a smile: “And you shall help me. 
Mr. Penfold, let me ask you a question. I 
called here before; but you were gone to 
Edinburgh. Then I wrote to you at the 
office, begging you to let me know the mo- 
ment you returned. Now, do not think I 
am angry; but pray tell me why you 
would not answer my letter.” 

Michael Penfold was not burdened with 
amour propre, but who has not got a lit- 
tle of it in some corner of his heart? “ Miss 
Rolleston,” said he, “I was born a gentle- 
man, and was a man of fortune once, till 
false friends ruined me. I am in business 
now, but still a gentleman; and neither as 
a gentleman nor as aman of business could 
I leave a lady’s letter unanswered. I 
never did such a thing in all my life. I 
never got your letter,” he said, quite put 
out; and his wrath was so like a dove’s 
that Helen smiled and said, “ But I posted 
it myself. And my address was in it; yet 
it was not returned.” 

“Well, madam, it was not delivered, I 
assure you.” 

“Tt was intercepted, then.” 

He looked at her. She blushed, and 
said: “Yes, I am getting suspicious, ever 
since I found I was followed and watched. 
Excuse me a moment.” She went to the 
window and peered through the curtains. 
She saw a man walking slowly by; he 
quickened his pace the moment she opened 
the curtain. 

“Yes,” said she, “it was intercepted, 
and I am watched wherever I go.” 

Before she could say any more a bustle 
was heard on the stairs, and in bounced 
Nancy Rouse, talking as she came. “ Ex- 
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cuse me, Mr. Penfolds, but I can’t wait no 
longer with my heart a bursting; it 7s / it 
7s! Oh, my dear, sweet young lady; the 
Lord be praised! You really are here alive 
and well. Kiss you I must and shall; come 
back from the dead; there—there—there !” 

“Nancy! my good, kind Nancy,” cried 
Helen, and returned her embrace warmly. 

Then followed a burst of broken expla- 
nations; and at last Helen made out that 
Nancy was the landlady, and had left 
Lambeth long ago. 

“ But, dear heart!” said she, “ Mr. Pen- 
folds, ’m properly jealous of you. To 
think of her coming here to see you, and 
not me!” 

“ But I didn’t know you were here, Nan- 
cy.” Then followed a stream of inquiries, 
and such warm-hearted sympathy with all 
her dangers and troubles, that Helen was 
led into revealing the cause of it all. 

“Nancy,” said she, solemnly, “the ship 
was willfully cast away; there wasa villain 
on board that made holesin her on purpose, 
and sunk her.” 

Nancy lifted up her hands in astonish- 
ment. But Mr. Penfold was far more sur- 
prised and agitated. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t say that!” he 
cried. 

“Why not, sir?” said Helen; “it is the 
truth; and I have got the testimony of dy- 
ing men to prove it.” 

“Tam sorry forit. Pray don’t let any- 
body know. Why, Wardlaws would lose 
the insurance of £150,000.” 

“ Arthur Wardlaw knows it. 
told him.” 

“And he never told me,” said Penfold, 
with growing surprise. 

“Goodness me! whata world itis!” cried 
“Why, that was murder, and no 
less. It is a wonder she wasn’t drownded, 
and another friend into the bargain that I 
had in that very ship. Oh, I wish I had 
the villain here that done it, I’d tear his 
eyes out!” 

Here the mite of a servant bounded in, 
radiant and giggling, gave Nancy a tri- 
umphant glance, and popped out again, 
holding the door open, through which in 
slouched a seafaring man, drawn by Pen- 
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fold’s advertisement, and decoyed into 
Nancy’s presence by the imp of a girl, who 
thought to please her mistress. 

Nancy, who for some days had secretly 
expected this visit, merely gave a little 
squeak ; but Helen uttered a violent scream ; 
and, upon that, Wyle recognized her, and 
literally staggered back a step or two, and 
these words fell out of his mouth— 

“The sick girl!” 

Helen caught them. 

“Ay!” cried she; “but she is alive in 
spite of you. Alive to denounce you and 
to punish you.” P 

She darted forward, and her eyes flashed 
lightning. 

“Look at this man, all of you,” she 
cried. “Look at him well. THIS IS THE 
WRETCH THAT SCUTTLED THE PROSER- 
PINE!” 


CHAPTER LXII. 


“Ou, Miss Helen, how can you say 
that?” cried Nancy, in utter dismay. “I’ll 
lay my life poor Joe never did such wick- 
edness.” 

But Helen waved her off without look- 
ing at her, and pointed at Wylie. 

“Are you blind? Why does he cringe 
and cower at sight of me? I tell you he 
scuttled the Proserpine, and the great 
auger he did it with I have seen and 
handled. Yes, sir, you destroyed a ship, 
and the lives of many innocent persons, 
whose blood now cries to Heaven against 
you; and if Jf am alive to tell the cruel 
tale, it is no thanks to you; for you did 


your best to kill me, and, what is worse, - 


to kill Robert Penfold, this gentleman’s 
son; for he was on board the ship. You 
are no better than an assassin.” 

“T am a man that’s down,” said Wylie, 
in a low and broken voice, hanging his 
head. “Don’t hit me any more. I didn’t 
mean to take anybody’s life. I took my 
chance with the rest, lady, as I’m a man. 
I have lain in my bed many’s the night, 
crying like achild, with thinking you were 
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dead. And now I am glad you are alive 
to be revenged on me. Well, you see, it is 
your turn now; you have lost me my sweet- 
heart, there; she’ll never speak to me again, 
after this. Ah, the poor man gets all the 
blame! You don’t ask who tempted me; 
and, if I was to tell you, you’d hate me 
worse than ever; so I'll belay. If ’ma 
sinner, I’m a sufferer. England’s too hot 
to hold me. I’ve only to go to sea, and 
get drowned the quickest way.” And with 
this he vented a deep sigh, and slouched 
out of the room. 

Nancy sank into a seat, and threw her 
apron over her head, and rocked and sob- 
bed as if her heart would break. 

As for Helen Rolleston, she still stood 
in the middle of the room, burning with 
excitement. 

Then poor old Michael came to her, and 
said, almost in a whisper: 

“Tt is a bad business; he is her sweet- 
heart, and she had the highest opinion of 
hitngs 

This softened Helen in a great measure. 
She turned and looked at Nancy, and said: 

“Oh, dear, what a miserable thing! But 
I couldn’t know that.” 

After a while, she drew a chair, and sat 
down by Nancy, and said: 

“T won’t punish him, Nancy.” 

Nancy burst out sobbing afresh. 

“You have punished him,” said she, 
bruskly, “and me, too, as never did you 
no harm. You havedriven him out of the 
country, you have.” 

At this piece of*feminine justice Helen’s 
anger revived. “So, then,” said _ she, 
“ships are to be destroyed, and ladies and 
gentlemen murdered, and nobody is to 
complain, or say an angry word, if the 
wretch happens to be paying his addresses 
to you. That makes up for all the crimes 
in the world. What! Can an _ honest 
woman like you lose all sense of right and 
wrong fora man? And such a man!” 

“Why, he is as well-made a fellow as 
ever I saw,” sobbed Nancy. 

“Oh, is he?” said Helen, ironically—her 
views of manly beauty were different, and 
black eyes a sine qua non with her— 
“then it is a pity his soul is not made to 
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correspond. I hope by my next visit you 
will have learned to despise him as you 
ought. Why, if I loved a man ever so, 
I’d tear him out of my heart if he com- 
mitted a crime; ay, though I tore my 
soul out of my body to do it.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said Nancy, recov- 
ering some of her natural pugnacity; “for 
we are all tarred with the same stick, gen- 
tle or simple.” 

“But Lassure you I would,” cried Helen; 
“and so ought you.” 

“Well, miss, you begin,” cried Nancy, 
suddenly firing up through her tears. “If 
the Proserpine was scuttled, which Ive 
your word for it, Miss Helen, and I never 
knew you tell a lie, why, your sweetheart 
is more to blame for it than mine.” 

Helen rose with dignity. 

“You are in grief,” said she. “I leave 
you to consider whether you have done 
well to affront me in your own house.” 
And she was moving to the door with great 
dignity, when Nancy ran and stopped her. 

“Oh, don’t leave me so, Miss Helen,” 
she cried; “don’t you go to quarrel with 
me for speaking the truth too plain and 
rude, as is a plain-spoken body at the best; 
and in such grief myself I scarce know 
what to say. But indeed, and in truth, 
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. you mustn’t go and put it abroad that the 


ship was scuttled; if you do, you won’t 
hurt Joe Wylie; he’ll get a ship and fly 
the country. Who you’ll hurt will be 
your own husband asis to be— Wardlaws.” 

“Shall I, Mr. Penfold?” asked Helen, 
disdainfully. 

“Well, madam, certainly it might create 
some unworthy suspicion.” 

“Suspicion?” cried Nancy. “Don’t you 
think to throw dust in my eyes. What had 
poor Joe to gain by destroying that there 
ship? you know very well he was bribed to 
do it; and risk his own life. And who 
bribed him? Who should bribe him, but 
the man as owned the ship?” 

“Miss Rouse,” said Mr. Penfold, “I 
sympathize with your grief, and make 
great allowance; but I will not sit here 
and hear my worthy employer blackened 
with such terrible insinuations. The great 
house of Wardlaw bribe a sailor to scuttle 
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their own ship, with Miss Rolleston and 
one hundred and sixty thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold on board! Monstrous! mon- 
strous!” 

“Then what did Joe Wylie mean?” re- 
plied Nancy. “Says he, ‘ The poor man 
gets all the blame. If I was to tell you 
who tempted me,’ says he, ‘ you’d hate me 
worse.’ Then I say, why should she hate 
him worse? Because it’s her sweetheart 
tempted mine. I stands to that.” 

This inference, thus worded, struck Hel- 
en as so droll that she turned her head 
aside to giggle a little. But old Penfold 
replied loftily: 

“Who cares what.a Wylie says against 
a great old mercantile house of London 
City?” 

“Very well, Mr. Penfolds,” said Nancy, 
with one great final sob, and dried her 
eyes with her apron; and she did it with 
such an air, they both saw she was not 
going to shed another tear about the mat- 


ter. “ Very well; youare both against me; 
then I’ll say no more. But I know what 
I know.” 


“And what do you know?” inquired 
Helen. 

“Time will show,” said Nancy, turning 
suddenly very dogged—“ time will show.” 

Nothing more was to be got out of her 
after that; and Helen, soon after, made her 
a civil, though stiff, little speech ; regretted 
the pain she had inadvertently caused her, 
and went away, leaving Mr. Penfold her 
address. 

On her return home, she entered the 
whole adventure in her diary. She made 
a separate entry to this effect: 

Mysterious.—My letter to Mr. Penfold 
at the office intercepted. 

Wyle hints that he was bribed by 
Messrs. Wardlaw. 

Nancy Rouse suspects that it was Ar- 
thur, and says time will show. 

As for me, I can neither see why Wylie 
should scuttle the ship unless he was bribed 
by somebody, nor what Arthur or his father 
could gain by destroying that ship. This 
is all as dark as is that more cruel mys- 
tery which alone I care to solve. 
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NEXT morning, after a sleepless night, 
Nancy Rouse said to Mr. Penfold, “ Have- 
n’t I heard you say as bank-notes could be 
traced to folk?” 

“Certainly, madam,” said Michael. 
“But it is necessary to take the numbers 
of them.” 

“Oh! And how do you do that?” 

“\Vhy, every note has its own number.” 

“La! ye don’t say so; then them fifties 
are all numbered, belike.” 

“Certainly, and if you wish me to take 
down the numbers, I will do so.” 

“Well, sir, some other day you shall. I 
could not bear the sight of them just yet; 
for it is them as has been the ruin of poor 
Joe Wylie, I do think.” 

Michael could not follow this; but, the 
question having been raised, he advised 
her, on grounds of common prudence, not 
to keep them in the house without taking 
down their numbers. 

“We will talk about that in the evening,” 
said Nancy. 

Accordingly, at night, Nancy produced 


the notes, and Michael took down the num- | 


bers and descriptions in his pocket-book. 
They ran from 16,444 to 16,463. And he 
promised her to try and ascertain through 
what hands they had passed. He said he 
had a friend in the Bank of England, who 
might perhaps be able to discover to what 
private bank they had been issued in the 
first instance, and then those bankers, on 
a strong representation, might perhaps ex- 
amine their books, and say to whom they 
had paid them. He told her the notes were 
quite new, and evidently had not been sep- 
arated since their first issue. 

Nancy caught a glimpse of his mean- 
ing, and set herself doggedly to watch un- 
til the person who had passed the notes 
through the chimney should come for 
them. “He will miss them,” said she, 
“you mark my words.” 

Thus Helen, though reduced to a stand- 
still herself, had set an inquiry on foot 
which was alive and ramifying. 

In the course of a few days she received 
a visit from Mrs. Undercliff. That lady 
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came in, and laid a prayer-book on the 
table, saying, “I have brought it you 
back, miss; and I want you to do some- 
thing for my satisfaction.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Helen. 
it?¥ : 
“Well, miss, first examine the book and 
the writing. Is it all right?” 

Helen examined it, and said it was: 
“Indeed,” said she, “the binding looks 
fresher, if anything.” 

“You have a good eye,” said Mrs. 
Undercliff. “Well, what I want you to 
dois— Of course Mr. Wardlaw is a good 
deal about you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does he go to church with you ever?” 

PINGS 

“ But he would, if you were to ask him.” 

“T have no doubt he would; but why?” 

“Manage matters so that he shall go to 
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church with you, and then put the book . 


down for him to see the writing, all ina 
moment. Watch his face and tell me.” 

Helen colored up and said: “No; Ican’t 
do that. Why, it would be turning God’s 
temple into a trap! Besides—” 

“The real reason first, if you please,” 
said this horribly shrewd old woman. 

“Well, Mr. Arthur Wardlaw is the gen- 
tleman I am going to marry.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Mrs. Under- 
cliff, taken utterly aback by this most un- 
expected turn. “ Why, you never told me 
that!” 

“No,” said Helen, blushing. “I did 
not think it necessary to go into that. 
Well, of course, it is not in human nature 
that Mr. Wardlaw should be zealous in 
my good work, or put himself forward; 
but he has never refused to lend me any 
help that was in his power; and it is re- 
pugnant to my nature to suspect him of a 
harm, and to my feelings to lay a trap for 
him.” 

“Quite right,” said Mrs. Undercliff; 
“of course I had no idea you were going 
to marry Mr. Wardlaw. I made sure Mr. 
Penfold was the man.” 

Helen blushed higher still, but made no 
reply. 

Mrs. Undercliff turned the conversation 
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directly. “My son has given many hours 
to Mr. Hand’s two letters, and he told me 
to tell you heis beginning to doubt whether 
Mr. Hand is a real person, with a real 
handwriting, at all. 

“Oh, Mrs. Undercliff! Why, he wrote 
me two letters! However, I will ask Mr. 
Penfold whether Mr. Hand exists or not. 
When shall I have the pleasure of seeing 
you again?” 

“Whenever you like, my dear young 
lady; but not upon this business of Pen- 
fold and Wardlaw. I have done with it 
forever; and my advice to you, miss, 1s 
not to stir the mud any more.” And with 
these mysterious words the old lady retired, 
leaving Helen deeply discouraged at her 
desertion. 

However, she noted down the conversa- 
tion in her diary, and made this comment: 
People find no pleasure in proving an ac- 
cused person innocent; the charm is to de- 
tect guilt. This day a good, kind friend 
abandons me because I will not turn aside 
from my charitable mission to suspect an- 
other person as wrongfully as he I love has 
been suspected. 

Mem.: To see, or make inquiries about 
Mr. Hand. 


General Rolleston had taken a furnished 
house in Hanover Square. He now moved 
into it, and Helen was compelled to busy 
herself in household arrangements. 

She made the house charming; but un- 
fortunately stood in a draught while heat- 
ed, and caught a chill, which a year ago 
would very likely have gone to her lungs 
and killed her, but now settled on her limbs 
in vidlent neuralgic pains, and confined 
her to her bed for a fortnight. 

She suffered severely, but had the con- 
solation of finding she was tenderly be- 
loved. Arthur sent flowers every day and 
affectionate notes twice aday. And her 
father was constantly by her bedside. 

At last she came down to the drawing- 
room, but lay on the sofa well wrapped up, 
and receivéd only her most intimate friends. 
The neuralgia had now settled on her right 
arm and hand, so that she could not write 
a letter; and she said to herself with a 
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sigh, “Oh, how unfit a girl is to do any- 
thing great! We always fall ill just when 
health and strength are most needed.” 

Nevertheless, during this period of ill- 
ness and inaction, circumstances occurred 
that gave her joy. 

Old Wardlaw had long been exerting 
himself in influential channels to obtain 
what he called justice for his friend Rol- 
leston, and had received some very encour- 
aging promises; for the general’s services 
were indisputable; and, while he was stir- 
ring the matter, Helen was unconsciously 
co-operating by her beauty, and the noise 
her adventure made in society. At lasta 
gentleman whose wife was about the queen 
promised old Wardlaw one day, that, if a 
fair opportunity should occur, that lady 
should tell Helen’s adventure, and how the 
gallant old general, when everybody else 
despaired, had gone out to the Pacific, and 
found his daughter and brought her home. 
This lady was a courtier of ten years’ 
standing, and waited her opportunity; but 
when it did come, she took it, and she soon 
found thatno great tact or skill was neces- 
sary on such an occasion as this. She was 
listened to with ready sympathy, and the 
very next day some inquiries were made, 
the result of which was that the Horse 
Guards offered Lieutenant-General Rolles- 
ton the command of a crack regiment and 
a full generalship. At the same time, it 
was intimated to him from another official 
quarter that a baronetcy was at his service 
if he felt disposed to accept it. The tears 
came into the stout old warrior’s eyes at 
this sudden sunshine of royal favor, and 
Helen kissed old Wardlaw of her own ac- 
cord; and the star of the Wardlaws rose 
into the ascendant, and for a time Robert 
Penfold seemed to be quite forgotten. 


The very day General Rolleston became 
Sir Edward, a man and a woman called 
at the Charing Cross Hotel, and asked for 
Miss Helen Rolleston. 

The answer was, she had left the hotel 
about ten days. 

“ Where is she gone, if you please?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“Why, hasn’tshe left her new address?” 
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“No. 
several times.” 

No information was to be got here, and 
Mr. Penfold and Nancy Rouse went home 
greatly disappointed, and puzzled what to 
do. 

At first sight it might appear easy for 
Mr. Penfold to learn the new address of 
Miss Rolleston. He had only to ask Ar- 
thur Wardlaw. But, to tell the truth, dur- 
ing the last fortnight Nancy Rouse had 
impressed her views steadily and persist- 
ently on his mind, and he had also made 
a discovery that co-operated with her in- 
fluence and arguments to undermine his 
confidence in his employer. What that 
discovery was we must leave him to relate. 

Looking, then, at matters with a less 
unsuspicious eye than heretofore, he could 
not help observing that Arthur Wardlaw 
never put into the office letter-box a single 
letter for his sweetheart. He must write 
to her, thought Michael; but I am not to 
know her address. Suppose, after all, he 
did intercept that letter. 

And now, like other simple, credulous 
men whose confidence has been shaken, he 
was literally brimful of suspicions, some 
of them reasonable, some of them rather 
absurd. 

He had too little art to conceal his 
change of mind; and so, very soon after 
his vain attempt to see Helen Rolleston at 
the inn, he was bundled off to Scotland on 
business of the office. 

Nancy missed him sorely. She felt quite 
alone in the world. She managed to get 
through the day—work helped her; but at 
night she sat disconsolate and bewildered, 
and she was now beginning to doubt her 
own theory. For certainly, if all that 
money had been Joe Wylie’s, he would 
hardly have left the country without it. 

Now, the second evening after Michael’s 
departure, she was seated in his room, 
brooding, when suddenly she heard a pe- 
culiar knocking next door. 

She listened a little while, and then stole 
softly downstairs to her own little room. 

Her suspicions were correct. It was 
the same sort of knocking that had pre- 
ceded the phenomenon of the hand and 
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The footman came fer letters bank-notes. 
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She peeped into the kitchen 
and whispered, “Jenny —+*Polly — come 
here.” 

A stout washerwoman and the mite of a 
servant came, wondering. 

“Now you stand there,” said Nancy, 
“and do as I bid you. Hold your tongues, 
now. I know all about it.” 

The myrmidons stood silent, but with 
panting bosoms; for the mysterious knock- 
ing now concluded, and a brick in the 
chimney began to move. 

It came out, and immediately a hand 
with a ring on it came through the aper- 
ture, and felt about. 

The mite stood firm, but the big washer- 
woman gave signs of agitation that prom- 
ised to end in a scream. 

Nancy put her hand roughly before the 
woman’s mouth. “Hold your tongue, ye 
great soft—” And, without finishing her 
sentence, she darted to the chimney and 
seized the hand with both her own and 
pulled it with such violence that the wrist 
followed it through the masonry, and a 
roar was heard. 

“ Hold on to my waist, Polly,” she cried. 
“Jenny, take the poker, and that string, 
and tie his hand to it while we hold on. 
Quick! quick! Are ye asleep?” 

Thus adjured, the mite got the poker 
against the wall and tried to tie the wrist 
to it. 

This, however, was not easy, the hand 
struggled so desperately. 

However, pulling is a matter of weight 
rather than muscle. And the weight of 
the two women pulling downward over- 
powered the violent struggles of the man; 
and the mite contrived to tie the poker to 
the wrist, and repeat the ligatures a dozen 
times in a figure of eight. 

Then the owner of the hand, who had 
hitherto shown violent strength, taken at 
a disadvantage, now showed intelligence. 
Convinced that skill as well as force were 
against him, he ceased to struggle and _ be- 
came quite quiet. 

The women contemplated their feat with 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

When they had feasted a reasonable time 
on the imprisoned hand, and two of them, 
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true to their sex, had scrutinized a green 
stone upon one of the fingers, to see whether 
it was real of false, Nancy took them by 
the shoulders, and bundled them good- 
humoredly out of the room. 

She then lowered the gas and came out, 
and locked the room up, and put the key 
in her pocket. 

“T’ll have my supper with you,” said 
she. “Come, Jenny, I’m cook; and syou 
make the kitchen as a body could eat off 
it, for 1 expect visitors.” 

“La, ma’am,” said the mite; “he can’t 
get out of the chimbly to visit hus through 
the street door.” 

“No, girl,” said Nancy. “ But he can 
send a hambassador; so Show her heyes 
and plague her art, as the play says, for of 
all the dirty kitchens give me hers. I 
never was there but once, and my slipper 
come off for the muck, a sticking to a body 
like bird-lime.” 


b] 


There was a knock at Nancy’s street 
door; the little servant, full of curiosity, 
was for running to it on the instant. But 
Nancy checked her. 

“Take your time,” said she. “It is only 
a lodging-house-keeper.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Sir EDWARD ROLLESTON could not but 
feel his obligations to the Wardlaws, and, 
when his daughter got better, he spoke 
warmly on the subject, and asked her to 
consider seriously whether she had not 
tried Arthur’s affection sufficiently. 

“ He does not complain to you, I know,” 
said he; “but he feels it very hard that 
you should punish him for an act of in- 
justice that has already so deeply afflicted 
him. He says he believes some fool or 
villain heard him say that two thousand 
pounds was to be borrowed between them, 
and went and imposed on Robert Penfold’s 
credulity; meaning, perhaps, to call again 


affection and pity? 
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after the note had been cashed, and get 
Arthur’s share of the money.” 

“But why did he not come forward?” 

“ He declares he did not know when the 
trial was till a month after. And his fa- 
ther bears him out; says he was actually 
delirious, and his life in danger. I myself 
can testify that he was cut down just in 
this way when he heard the Proserpine 
was lost, and you on board her. Why not 
give him credit for the same genuine dis- 
tress at young Penfold’s misfortune? 
Come, Helen, is it fair to afflict and pun- 
ish this gentleman for the misfortune of 
another, whom he never speaks of but with 
He says that if you 
would marry him at once, he thinks he 
should feel strong enough to throw him- 
self into the case with you, and would 
spare neither money nor labor to clear Rob- 
ert Penfold; but, as it is, he says he feels 
so wretched, and so tortured with jealousy, 
that he can’t co-operate warmly with you, 
though his conscience reproaches him 
every day. Poor young man! His is 
really a very hard case. For you prom- 
ised him your hand before you ever saw 
Robert Penfold.” 

“T did,” said Helen; “but I did not say 
when. Let me have one year to my good 
work, before | devote my whole life to Ar- 
thur.” 

“Well, it will be a year wasted. Why 
postpone your marriage for that?” 

“T promised.” 

“Yes, but he chose to fancy young 
Wardlaw is hisenemy. You might relax 
that, now he tells you he will co-operate 
with you as your husband. Now, Helen, 
tell the truth—is it a woman’s work? Have 
you found it so? Will not Arthur do it 
better than you?” 

Helen, weakened already by days of suf- 
fering, began to cry, and say, “ What shall 
I do? what shall I do?” 

“Tf you have any doubt, my dear,” said 
Sir Edward, “then think of what J owe to 
these Wardlaws.” 

And with that he kissed her, and left 
her in tears; and, soon after, sent Arthur 
himself up to plead his own cause. 

It wasa fine summer afternoon; thelong 
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French casements, looking on the garden . 


of the Square, were open, and the balmy 
air came in and wooed the beautiful girl’s 
cheek, and just stirred her hair at times. 

Arthur Wardlaw came softly in, and 
gazed at heras she lay; her loveliness filled 
his heart and soul; he came and knelt by 
her sofa, and took her hand, and kissed it, 
and hisown eyes glistened with tenderness. 

He had one thing in his favor. He loved 
her. . 

Her knowledge of this had more than 
once befriended him, and made her refuse 
to suspect him of any great ill; it be- 
friended him now. She turned a look of 
angelic pity on him. 

“Poor Arthur,” she said. 
are both unhappy.” 

“But we shall be happy, ere long, I 
hope,” said Arthur. 

Helen shook her head. 

Then he patted her, and coaxed her, and 
said he would be her servant, as well as a 
husband, and no wish of her heart should 
go ungratified. 

“None?” said she, fixing her eyes on 
him. , 

“Not one,” said he; “upon my honor.” 

Then he was so soft and persuasive, and 
alluded so delicately to her plighted faith, 
that she felt like a poor bird caught ina 
silken net. 

“Sir Edward is very good,” said he; 
“he feels for me.” 

At that moment, a note was sent up. 

“Mr. Wardlaw is here, and has asked 
me when the marriage is to be. I can’t tell 
him; I look like a fool.” 

Helen sighed deeply and had begun to 
gather those tears that weaken a woman. 
She glanced despairingly to and fro, and 
saw no escape. Then, Heaven knows why 
or wherefore—probably with no clear de- 
sign at all but a woman’s weak desire to 
cause a momentary diversion, to put off the 
inevitable for five minutes—she said to 
Arthur: “ Please give me that prayer-book. 
Thank you. It is right you should know 
this.” And she put Cooper’s deposition, 
and Welch’s, into his hands. 

He devoured them, and started up in 
great indignation. “It is an abominable 
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slander,” said he. “ We have lost ten thou- 
sand pounds by the wreck of that ship, and 
Wylie’s life was saved by a miracle as well 
as yourown. Itisafoul slander. I hurl 
it from me.” 

And he made his words good by whirl- 
ing the prayer-book out of window. 

Helen uttered a scream. ‘“ My mother’s 
prayer-book!” she cried. 

“Oh! I beg pardon,” said he. 


“As well you may,” said she. “Run 
and send George after it.” \ 
“No, Pll go myself,” said he. “ Pray for- 


give me. You don’t know what a terrible 
slander they have desecrated your prayer- 
book with.” 

He ran out and was a long time gone. 
He came back at last, looking terrified. 

“T can’t find it,” said he. “Somebody 
has carried it off. Oh, how unfortunate I 
am!” 

“ Not find it!” said Helen. “ Butit must 
be found.” 

“Of course it must be found,” said Ar- 
thur. “A pretty scandal to go into the 
hands of Heaven knows who. I shall offer 
twenty guineas reward for it at once. T’ll 
go down to the Times this moment. Was 
ever anything so unlucky?” 

“Yes, go at once,” said Helen; “and 
T’ll send the servants into the Square. I 
don’t want to say anything unkind, Ar- 
thur, but you ought not to have thrown my 
prayer-book into the public street.” 

“T know I ought not. JI am ashamed of 
it myself.” 

“Well, let me see the advertisement.” 

“You shall. I have no doubt we shall 
recover it.” 

Next morning the Times contained an 
advertisement offering twenty guineas for 
a prayer-book lost in Hanover Square, and 
valuable, not in itself, but as a relic of a 
deceased parent. 

In the afternoon Arthur called to know 
if anybody had brought the prayer-book 
back. | . 

Helen shook her head sadly, and said, 
6 No.” 

He seemed very sorry and so penitent, 
that Helen said: 

“Do not despair. 


4 


And if it is gone, 
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why, I must remember you have forgiven 
me something, and I must forgive you.” 

The footman came in. 

“If you please, miss, here is a woman 
wishes to speak to you; says she has 
brought a prayer-book.” 

“ Oh, show her up at once,” cried Helen. 

Arthur turned away his head to hide a 
cynical smile. He had good reasons for 
thinking it was not the one he had flung 
out of the window yesterday. 

A tall woman came in, wearing a thick 
veil, that concealed her features. 

She entered on her business at once. 

“You lost a prayer-book in this Square 
yesterday, madam.” 

(73 Yes. 39 

“You offer twenty guineas reward for 
its? 

6¢ Yes. ” 

“Please to look at this one.” 

Helen examined it, and said with joy it 
was hers. 

Arthur was thunderstruck. 
not believe his senses. 

“Let me look at it,” said he. 

His eyes went at once to the writing. 
He turned as paleas death and stood petri- 
fied. . 

The woman took the prayer-book out of 
his unresisting hand, and said: 

“You'll excuse me, sir; but it is a large 
reward, and gentlefolks sometimes go from 
their word when the article is found.” 


He could 


Helen, who was delighted at getting | 


back her book, and rather tickled at Ar- 
thur having to pay twenty guineas for 
losing it, burst out laughing, and said: 

“Give her the reward, Arthur; I am 
not going to pay for your misdeeds.” 

“With all my heart,” said Arthur, 
struggling for composure. 

He sat down to draw a check. 

“What name shall I put?” 

“Hum! Edith Hesket.” 

“Two t’s?” 

“No, only one.” 

“There.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

She put the check into her purse, and 
brought the prayer-book to Helen. 

“Lock it up at once,” said she, in a 
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voice so low that Arthur heard her mur- 
mur, but not the words. And she retired, 
leaving Helen staring with amazement, 
and Arthur in a cold perspiration. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


WHEN the Springbok weighed anchor 
and left the island, a solitary form was 
seen on Telegraph Hill. 

When she passed eastward, out of sight 
of that point, a solitary figure was seen on 
the cliffs. 

When her course brought the island 
dead astern of her, a solitary figure stood 
on the east bluff of the island, and was the 
last object seen from the boat as she left 
those waters forever. 


What words can tell the sickening sor- 
row and utter desolation that possessed 
that yearning bosom! 

When the boat that had carried Helen 
away was out of sight, he came back with 
uneven steps to the cave, and looked at all 
the familiar objects with stony eyes, and 
scarce recognized them, for the sunshine 
of her presence was there no more. He 
wandered to and fro in a heavy stupor, 
broken every now and then by sharp pangs 
of agony that almost made him scream. 
And so the poor bereaved creature wan- 
dered about all day. He could not eat, he 
could not sleep, his misery was more than 
he could bear. One day of desolation suc- 
ceeded another. And what men say so 
hastily was true for once. “His life was 
a burden.” He dragged it about with him 
he scarce knew how. 

He began to hate all the things he had 
loved while she was there. The beautiful 
cave, all glorious with pearl, that he had 
made for her, he could not enter it, the 
sight killed him, and she not there. 

He left Paradise Bay altogether at last 
and anchored his boat in a nook of Seal 
Bay. And there he slept in general. But 
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sometimes he would lie down, wherever he 
happened to be, and sleep as long as he 
could. 

To him: to wake was a calamity. And 
when he did wake, it was always with a 
dire sense of reviving misery, and a deep 
sigh at the dark day he knew awaited 
him. 

His flesh wasted on his bones, and his 
clothes hung loosely about him. The sor- 
row of the mind reduced him almost to 
that miserable condition in which he had 
landed on the island. 

The dog and the seal were faithful to 
him; used to lie beside him, and often 
whimpered; their minds, accustomed to 
communicate without the aid of speech, 
found out, Heaven knows how! that he 
was in grief or in sickness. 

These two creatures, perhaps, saved his 
life or his reason. They came between his 
bereaved heart and utter solitude. 


Thus passed a month of wretchedness 
unspeakable. 

Then his grief took a less sullen form. 

He came back to Paradise Bay, and at 
sight of it burst into a passion of weeping. 

These were his first tears, and inaugu- 
rated a grief more tender than ever, but 
less akin to madness and despair. 

Now he used to go about and cry her 
name aloud, passionately, by night and 
day. 

“Oh, Helen! Helen!’’ 

And next his mind changed in one re- 
spect, and he clung to every reminiscence 
of her. Every morning he went round her 
haunts, and kissed every place where he 
had seen her put her hand. 

Only the cave he could not yet face. 

He tried, too. He went to the mouth 
of it again and again, and looked in; but 
go into it and face it, empty of her—he 
could not. 

He prayed often. 

One night he saw her in a dream. 

She bent a look of angelic pity on him, 
and said but these words, “Live in my 
cave,” then vanished. 

Alone on an island in the vast Pacific, 
who can escape superstition? It fills the 
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air. He took this communication as a 
command, and the next night he slept in 
the cave. 

But he entered it in the dark, and left it 
before dawn. 

By degrees, however, he plucked up 
courage and faced it in daylight. But it 
was a sad trial. He came out crying bit- 
terly after a few minutes. 

Still he persevered, because her image 
had bade him; and at last, one evening, 
he even lighted the lamp, and sat there 
looking at the glorious walls and roof his 
hapless love had made. 

Getting stronger by degrees, he searched 
about, and found little relics of her—a 
glove, a needle, a great hat she had made 
out of some large leaves. All these he 
wept over and cherished. 

But one day he found at the very back 
of the cave a relic that made him start as 
if a viper had stung his loving heart. It 
was a letter. 

He knewit in a moment. It had already 
caused him many a pang; but now it al- 
most drove him mad. Arthur Wardlaw’s 
letter. ; 

He recoiled from it, and let it lie. He 
went out of the cave, and cursed his hard 
fate. But he came back. It was one of 
those horrible things a man abhors, yet 
cannot keep away from. He took it up 
and dashed it down with rage many times; 
but it all ended in his lighting the lamp 
at night, and torturing himself with every 
word of that loving letter. 

And she was going home to the writer of 
that letter, and he was left prisoner on the 
island. He cursed his generous folly, and 
writhed in agony at the thought. He 
raged with jealousy, so that his very grief 
was blunted for a time. 

He felt as if he must go mad. 

Then he prayed—prayed fervently. And 
at last, worn out with such fierce and con- 
tending emotions, he fell into a deep sleep, 
and did not wake till the sun was high in 
heaven. 

He woke; and the first thing he saw was 
the fatal letter lying at his feet in a nar- 
row stream of sunshine that came peering 
in. 
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He eyed it with horror. This was then 
to haunt him by night and day. 

He eyedit andeyedit. Then turned his 
face from it; but could not help eying it 
again. 

And at last certain words in this letter 
seemed to him to bear an affinity to an- 
other piece of writing that had also caused 
him a great woe. Memory by its subtle 
links connected these two enemies of his 
together. He eyed it still more keenly, 
and that impression became strengthened. 
He took the letter and looked at it close, 
and held it at arm’s length and devoured it; 
and the effect of this keen examination was 
very remarkable. It seemed to restore the 
man to energy and to something like hope. 
His eyes sparkled, and a triumphant “ Ah!” 
burst from his bosom. 

He became once more a man of action. 
He rose, and bathed, and walked rapidly 
to and fro upon the sands, working him- 
self up to a daring enterprise. He took 
his saw into the jungle, and cut down a 
tree of a kind common enough there. It 
was wonderfully soft, and almost as light 
as cork. The wood of this was literally 
useless for any other purpose than that to 
which Penfold destined it. He cut a great 
many blocks of this wood, and drilled holes 
in them, and, having hundreds of yard of 
good line, attached these quasi corks to the 
gunwale, so as to make a life-boat. This 
work took him several days, during which 
time an event occurred that encouraged 
him. 

One morning he saw about a million 
birds very busy in the bay, and it proved 
to be a spermaceti whale come ashore. 

He went out to her directly with all his 
tools, for he wanted oil for his enterprise, 
and the seal oil was exhausted. 

When he got near the whale in his boat, 
he observed a harpoon sticking in the ani- 
mal’s back. He cut steps with his ax in 
the slippery carcass, and got up to it as 
well as he could, extracted it by cutting 
and pulling, and threw it down into his 
boat, but not till he had taken the precau- 
tion to stick a great piece of blubber on the 
barbed point. He then sawed and hacked 
under difficulties, being buffeted and both- 
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slices that it was as much as he could do 
to avoid the making of minced fowl; but, 
true to his gentle creed, he contrived to get 
three hundred-weight of blubber without 
downright killing any of these greedy com- 
petitors, though he buffeted some of them, 
and nearly knocked out what little sense 
they had. 

He came ashore with his blubber and 
harpoon, and when he came to exam- 
ine the latter, he found that the name of 
the owner was cut deeply in the steel— 
Josh. Fullalove, J. Fernandez. This in- 
scription had a great effect on Robert Pen- 
fold’s mind. It seemed to bring the island 
of Juan Fernandez, and humanity in gen- 
eral, nearer to him. 

He boiled down the blubber, and puta 
barrel of oil on board his life-boat. He 
had a ship’s lanternto burn itin. He also 
pitched her bottom as far as he could get 
at it, and provisioned her for a long voy- 
age; taking care to lash the water-cask 
and beef-cask to the fore-thwart and fore- 
mast, in case of rough weather. 

When he had done all this, it occurred 
to him suddenly that, should he ever escape 
the winds and waves, and get to England, 
he would then have to encounter difficulties 
and dangers of another class, and lose the 
battle by his poverty. 

“TI play my stake now,” said he. 
will throw no chance away.” 

He reflected, with great bitterness, on 
the misery that want of money had al- 
ready brought on him; and he vowed to 
reach England rich, or go to the bottom 
of the Pacific. 

This may seem a strange vow for a man 
to make on an unknown island; but Rob- 
ert Penfold had a powerful understanding, 
sharpened by adversity, and his judgment 
told him truly that he possessed wealth on 
this island, both directly and indirectly. 
In the first place, knowledge is sometimes 
wealth, and the knowledge of this island 
was a thing he could sell to the American 
merchants on the coast of Chili; and, with 
this view, he put on board his boat speci- 
mens of the cassia and other woods, fruit, 
spices, pitch, guano, pink and red coral, 
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pearl oysters, shells, cochineal, quartz, 
cotton, etc., etc. 

Then he took his chisel, and struck all 
the larger pearls off the shells that lined 
Helen’s cave. The walls and roof yielded 
nine enormous pearls, thirty large ones, 
and a great many of the usual size. 

He made a pocket inside his waistcoat 
to hold the pearls safe. 

Then he took his spade and dug into the 
Spanish ship for treasure. But this was 
terrible work. The sand returned upon 
the spade and trebled his labor. 

The condition to which time and long 
submersion had reduced this ship and cargo 
was truly remarkable. Nothing to be seen 
of the deck but a thin brown streak that 
mingled with the sand in patches; of the 
timbers nothing but the uprights, and of 
those the larger half eaten and dissolved. 

He dug five days, and found nothing 
solid. 

On the sixth, being now at the bottom 
of the ship, he struck his spade against 
something hard and heavy. 

On inspection it looked like ore, but of 
what metal he could not tell; it was as 
black as a coal. He threw this on one 
side, and found nothing more; but the 
next day he turned up a smaller fragment, 
which he took home and cleaned with lime- 
juice. It came out bright in places like 
silver. 

This discovery threw light on the other. 
The piece of black ore, weighing about 
seven pounds, was in reality silver coin, 
that a century of submersion had reduced 
to the very appearance it wore before it 
ever went into the furnace. 

He dug with fresh energy on this dis- 
covery, but found nothing more in the ship 
that day. 

Then it occurred to him to carry off a 
few hundred-weight of pink coral. 

He got some fine specimens; and, while 
he was at that work, he fell in with a piece 
that looked very solid at the root and un- 
naturally heavy. On a nearer examination 
this proved to be a foreign substance in- 
crusted with coral. It had twined and 
twisted and curled over the thing in a 
most unheard-of way. Robert took it home, 
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and, by rubbing here and there with lemon- 
juice, at last satisfied himself that this ob- 
ject was a silver box about the size of an 
octavo volume. 

It had no keyhole, had evidently been 
soldered up for greater security, and Rob- 
ert was left to conjecture how it had come 
there. 

He connected it at once with the ship, 
and felt assured that some attempt had 
been made to save it. There it had lain by 
the side of the vessel all these years, but, 
falling clear of the sand, had been embraced 
by the growing coral, and was now a curi- 
osity, if not a treasure. 

He would not break the coral, but put it 
on board his life-boat just as it was. 

And now he dug no more. He thought 
he could sell the galleon as well as the 


island, by sample, and he was impatient 


to be gone. 

He reproached himself, a little unjustly, 
for allowing a woman to undertake the 
task of clearing him. 

“To what annoyances, and perhaps af- 
fronts, have [I exposed her,” said he. “No, 
it ig aman’s business to defend, not to be 
defended.” 

To conclude: At high tide one fine after- 
noon he went on board with Ponto, and, 
hoisting his foresail only, crossed the bay, 
ranging along the island till he reached the 
bluff. He got under this, and, by means 
of his compass and previous observations, 
set the boat’s head exactly on the line the 
ducks used to take. Then heset his main- 
sail too, and stretched boldly out across the 
great Pacific Ocean. 


Time seems to wear out everything, even 
bad luck. 
Penfold for years. But, when it had struck 
its worst blow, and parted him and Helen 
Rolleston, it relaxed, and a tide of good 
luck set in, which, unfortunately, the 
broken-hearted man could not appreciate at 
the time. However, so it was. He wanted 
oil; and awhale came ashore. He wanted 
treasure, and the sea gave him a little back 
of all it had swallowed; and now he want- 
ed fine weather; and the ocean for days and 
nights was like peach-colored glass, dim- 
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pled here and there; and soft westerly airs 
fanned him along by night and day. 

To be sure, he was on the true Pacific 
Ocean, at a period when it is really free 
from storms. Still, even for that latitude, 
he had wonderful weather for six days; 
and on the seventh he fell in with a 


schooner, the skipper and crew of which 


looked over the bulwarks at him with won- 
der and cordiality, and, casting out a rope 
astern, took him in tow. 

The skipper had been eying him with 
amazement for some hours through his tel- 
escope; but he was a man that had seen a 
great many strange things, and it was also 
a point of honor with him never to allow 
that he was astonished, or taken by sur- 
prise, or greatly moved. 

“Wal, stranger,” said he, “ what craft is 
that?” 

“The Helen.” 

“Where d’ye hail from? not that I am 
curious.” 

“From an unknown island.” 

“Do tell, What, another! 
ways nigh?” 

“Not within seven hundred miles.” 

“ Je—rusalem! Have you sailed all that 
in a cockle-shell?”’ 

66 Yes.” 

“Why, what are ye? the Wandering 
Jew afloat, or the Ancient Mariner? or 
only a kinder nautilus?” 

“T’m a landsman.” 

_ “A Jjandsman! then so is Neptune. 

What is your name when you are 
_ ashore?” 
“Robert Penfold. The Reverend Rob- 
_ ert Penfold.” 

“The Reverend— Je—rusalem!” 

_ “May I ask what is your name, sir?” 
_ “Wal, I reckon you may, stranger. I’m 
_ Joshua Fullalove from the States, at pres- 
_ ent located on the island of Juan Fernan- 
_ dez!” 
— “Joshua Fullalove! That is lucky. I’ve 
a got something that belongs to you.” 
A He looked about and found the harpoon, 
~ and handed it up in a mighty straightfor- 
ward simple way. 
Joshua stared at him incredulously at 
first, but afterward with amazement. He 
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handled the harpoon, and inquired where 
Robert had fallen in with it. Robert told 
him. | 

“You’rean honest man,” said Fullalove, 
“you air. Come aboard.” He was then 
pleased to congratulate himself on his 
strange luck in having drifted across an 
honest man in the middle of the ocean. 
“T’ve heerd,” said he, “of an old chap as 
groped about all his life with a lantern, 
and couldn’t findone. Let’s liquor.” 

He had some celestial mixture or other 
made, including rum, mint, and snow from 
the Andes, and then began his interroga- 
tories, again disclaiming curiosity at set 
intervals. . 

‘Whither bound, honest man?” 

“The coast of Chili.” 

“What for?” 

“Trade.” 

“D’ye buy or sell? 
business.” 

“T wish to sell.” 

“'What’s the merchandise?” 

“ Knowledge, and treasure.” 

Fullalove scratched his head. “ Hain’t 
ye got a few conundrums to swap for gold 
dust as well?” 

Robert smiled faintly. The first time 
this six weeks. 

“T have to sell the knowledge of an 
island with rich products; and I have to 
sell the contents of a Spanish treasure- 
ship that I found buried in the sand of 
that island.” 

The Yankee’s eyes glistened. 

“Wal,” said he, “I do business in 
islands myself. I’veleased this Juan Fer- 
nandez. Butone of them is enough ata 
time. I’m monarch of all I survey. But 
then what I survey isa mixallaneous bilin’ 
of Irish and Otaheitans, that it’s pizen to 
be monarch of. And now them darned 
Trish has taken to converting the heathens 
to superstition and the worship of images, 
and breaks their heads if they won’t. And 
the heathens are all smiles and sweetness 
and immorality. No, islands is no bait to 
me.” 

“T never asked you,” said Robert. 
“What I do ask you is to land me at Val- 
paraiso. There I[’ll find a purchaser, and 
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will pay you handsomely for your kind- | what a pity Joshua Fullalove was cool on 


ness.” 

“That is fair,” said Fullalove, dryly. 
“What will you pay me?” 

“T’ll show you,” said Robert. He took 
out of his pocket the smaller conglomera- 
tion of Spanish coin, and put it into Full- 
alove’s hand. “That,” said he, “is silver 
coin I dug out of the galleon.” 

Fullalove inspected it keenly, and trem- 
bled slightly. Robert then went lightly 
over the taffrail, and slid down the low 
rope into his boat. He held up the black 
mass we have described. 

“This is solid silver. I will give it you, 
and my best thanks, to land me at Valpa- 
raiso.” 

“Heave it aboard,” said the Yankee. 

Robert steadied himself and hove it on 
board. The Yankee caught it, heavy as 
it was, and subjected it to some chemical 
test directly. 

“Wal,” said he, “that is a bargain. I’ll 
land ye at Valparaiso for this. Jack, lay 
her head 8.S.E. and by E.” 

Having given this order, he leaned over 
the taffrail and asked for more samples. 
Robert showed him the fruits, woods, and 
shells, and the pink coral, and bade him 
observe that the boat was ballasted with 
pearl oysters. He threw him up one, and 
a bunch of pink coral. He then shinned 
up the rope again, and the interrogatories 
recommenced. But this time he was ques- 
tioned closely as to who he was, and how 
he came on the island? and the questions 
were so shrewd and penetrating that his 
fortitude gave way, and he cried out in 
anguish, “Man, man! do not torture me 
so. Oh, do not make me talk of my grief 
and my wrongs! they are more than I can 
bear.” 

Fullalove forbore directly, and offered 
him a cigar. He took it, and it soothed 
him a little; it was long since he had 
smoked one. His agitation subsided, and 
a quiet tear or two rolled down his haggard 
cheek. 

The Yankee saw, and kept silence. 

But, when the cigar was nearly smoked 
out, he said he was afraid Robert would 
not find a customer for his island, and 


islands just now. 

“Oh!” said Robert, “I know there are 
enterprising Americans on the coast who 
will give me money for what I have to sell.” 

Fullalove was silent a minute, then he 
got a piece of wood and a knife, and said 
with an air of resignation, “I reckon we’ll 
have to deal.” 

Need we say that to deal had been his 
eager desire from the first? 

He now began to whittle a peg, and 
awaited the attack. 

“What will you give me, sir?” 

“What, money down? And you got 
nothing to sell but chances. Why, there’s 
an old cuss about that knows where the 
island is as well as you do.”’ 

“Then of course you will treat with him,” 
said Robert, sadly. 

“Darned if I do,” said the Yankee. 
“You are in trouble, and he is not, nor 
never will be till he dies, and then he’ll get 
it hot, I cale*late. He is a thief and stole 
my harpoon: you are an honest man and 
brought it back. I reckon I'll deal with 
you and not with that old cuss; not by a 
jugful! But it must be on a percentage. 
You tell me the bearings of that there 
island, and [ll work it and pay five per 
cent on the gross.” 

“Would you mind throwing that piece 
of wood into the sea, Mr. Fullalove?” said 
Robert. | 

“Caen’t be done, nohow. 
without whittlin’.” 

“You mean you can’t take an unfair ad- 
vantage without it. Come, Mr. Fullalove, 
let us cut this short. 
honest and most unfortunate man. Sir, I 
was falsely accused of a crime and ban- 
ished my country. I can prove my inno- 
cence now if I can but get home with a 
great deal of money. So much for me. 
You are a member of the vainest and most 
generous nation in the world.” 

“Wal, now that’s kinder honey and vin- 
egar mixed,” said Fullalove; “pretty good 
for a Britisher, though.” 

“You are a man of that nation which in 
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mous taunts from England, did yet send 
over a large sum to relieve the distresses of 
certain poor Englishmen who were indirect 
victims of that same calamity. The act, the 
time, the misery relieved, the taunts over- 
looked, prove your nation superior to all 
others in generosity. At least my reading, 
which is very large, affords no parallel to 
it, either in ancient or modern history. 
Mr. Fullalove, please to recollect that you 
are a member of that nation, and that 
I am very unhappy and helpless, and 
want money to undo cruel wrongs, but 
have no heart to chaffer much. Take 
the island and the treasures, and give 
me half the profits you make. Is not 
that fair?” 

Fullalove wore a rueful countenance. 

“Darn the critter,” said he, “he’ll take 
skin off my bonesif I don’t mind. Fust 
Britisher ever I met as had the sense to 
see that. ’Twasratther handsome, warn’t 
it? Wal, human nature is deep; every 
man you tackle in business larns ye some- 
thing. What with picking ye out o’ the 
sea, and you giving me back the harpoon 
the cuss stole, and your face like a young 
calf, when you are the ’cutest fox out, and 
you giving the great United States their 
due, I’m no more fit to deal than mashed 
potatoes. Now I cave; it is only for once. 
Next time don’t you try to palaver me. 
Draw me a map of our island, Britisher, 
and mark where the Spaniard lies. I tell 


you I know her name, and the year she 


was lost in; larned that at Lima one day. 
Kinder startled me, you did, when you 
showed me the coin out of her. Wal, 
there’s my hand on haelf profits, and, if 
I’m keen, I’m squar’.” 

Soon after this he led Robert to his 
cabin, and Robert drew a large map from 
his models; and Fullalove, being himself 
an excellent draughtsman, and provided 
with proper instruments, aided him to 
finish it. 

Next day they sighted Valparaiso, and 
hove to outside the port. 

All the specimens of insular wealth were 
put on board the schooner and secreted; for 
Fullalove’s first move was to get a lease of 
the island from the Chilian government, 
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and it was no part of his plan to trumpet 
the article he was going to buy. 

After a moment’s hesitation, he declined 
to. take the seven pounds of silver. He 
gave as a reason that, having made a bar- 
gain which compelled him to go to Val- 
paraiso at once, he did not feel like charg- 
ing his partner a fancy price for towing 
his boat thither. At the same time he hinted 
that, after all this, the next customer would 
find him a very difficult Yankee to get the 
better of. 

With this understanding, he gave Rob- 
ert a draft for eighty pounds on account 
of profits; and this enabled him to take 
a passage for England with all his belong- 
ings. 

He arrived at Southampton very soon 
after the events last related, and thence 
went to London, fully alive to the danger 
of his position. 

He had a friend in his long beard, but 
he dared not rely on that alone. Likea 
mole, he worked at night. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


HELEN asked Arthur Wardlaw why he 
was so surprised at the prayer-book being 
brought back. Was it worth twenty pounds 
to any one except herself? 

Arthur looked keenly at her to see 
whether she intended more than met the 
ear, and then said he was surprised at the 
rapid effect of his advertisement, that was 
all. 

“Now you have got the book,” said he, 
“T do hope you will erase that cruel slander 
on one whom you mean to honor with your 
hand.” 

This proposal made Helen blush and feel 
very miserable. Of the obnoxious lines 
some were written by Robert Penfold, and 
she had so little of his dear handwriting. 
“T feel you are right, Arthur,” said she; 
“but you must give me time. Then, they 
shall meet no eye but mine; and on our 
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wedding-day—of course—all memorials of 
one—” ‘Tears completed the sentence. 

Arthur Wardlaw, raging with jealousy 
at the absent Penfold, as heretofore Penfold 
bad raged at him, heaved a deep sigh and 
hurried away, while Helen was locking up 
the prayer-book in her desk. By this 
means he retained Helen’s pity. 

He went home directly, mounted to his 
bedroom, unlocked a safe, and plunged his 
hand into it. Hishand encountered a book; 
he drew it out with a shiver and gazed at 
it with terror and amazement. 

It was the prayer-book he had picked up 
in the Square and locked up in that safe. 
Yet that very prayer-book had been restored 
to Helen before his eyes, and was now 
locked up in her desk. He sat down with 
the book in his hand, and a great dread 
came over him. 

Hitherto Candor and Credulity only had 
been opposed to him, but now Cunning had 
entered the field against him; a master- 
hand was co-operating with Helen. 

Yet, strange to say, she seemed uncon- 
scious of that co-operation. Had Robert 
Penfold found his way home by some 
strange means? Was he watching over 
her in secret? 

He had the woman he loved watched 
night and day, but no Robert Penfold wag 
detected. 

He puzzled his brain night and day, and 
at last he conceived a plan of deceit which 
is common enough in the Kast, where Ly- 
ing is one of the fine arts, but was new in 
this country, we believe, and we hope to 
Heaven we shall not be the means of 
importing it. 

An old clerk of his father’s, now super- 
annuated and pensioned off, had a son upon 
the stage, In a very mean position. Once 
a year, however, and of course in the dog- 
days, he had a kind of benefit at his subur- 
ban theater; that is to say, the manager al- 
lowed him to sell tickets, and take half the 
price of them. He persuaded Arthur to 
take some, and even to go to the theater 
for an hour. Theman played a little part, 
of a pompous sneak, with some approach 
to Nature. Heseemed at home. Arthur 
found this man out; visited him at hisown 
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place. He was very poor, and mingled 
pomposity with obsequiousness, so that Ar- 
thur felt convinced he was to be bought, 
body and soul, what there was of him. 

He sounded him accordingly, and the 
result was that the man agreed to perform 
a part for him. 

Arthur wrote it, and they rehearsed it 
together. As to the dialogue, that was so 
constructed that it could be varied consid- 
erably according to the cues, which could 
be foreseen to a certain extent; but not 


| precisely, since they were to be given by 


Helen Rolleston, who was not in the secret. 

But while this plot was fermenting, other 
events happened, with rather a contrary 
tendency; and these will be more intelli- 
gible if we go back to Nancy Rouse’s cot- 
tage, where indeed we have kept Joseph 
W ylie in an uncomfortable position a very 
long time. 

Mrs. James, from next door, was at last 
admitted into Nancy’s kitchen, and her 
first word was, “I suppose you know what 
I’m come about, ma’am.” 

“Which it is to return me the sasspan 
you borrowed, no doubt,” was Nancy’s in- 
genuous reply. 

“No, ma’am. But [ll send my girl in 
with it, as soon as she have cleaned it, you 
may depend.” 

“Thank ye, I shall be glad to see it 
again.” 

“You’re not afeard I shall steal it, I 
hope?” 

“La, bless the woman! don’t fly out at a 
body like that. I can’t afford to give away 
my sasspan.” 

“Sasspans is not in my head.” 

“Nor in your hand neither.” 

“1’m come about my lodger; a most re- 
spectable gentleman, which he have met 
with an accident. He did but go to put 
something away in the chimbley, which he 
is a curious gent, and has traveled a good 
deal, and learned the foreign customs, when 
his hand was caught in the brick-work, 
somehows, and there he is hard and fast.” 

“Do you know anything about this?” 
said Nancy to the mite, severely. 

“No,” said the mite, with a countenance 
of polished granite. 
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“La bless me!” said Nancy, with a 
“ Why, is she talking about 
the thief as you and I catched putting his 
hand through the wall into my room, and 
made him fast again the policeman comes 
round?” 

“Thief!” cried Mrs. James. “No more 
a thief than Lam. Why, sure you wouldn’t 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Spite goes a far length. There, take an’ 
kill me, do, and then you’ll be easy in your 
mind. Ah, little my poor father thought 
as ever | should come down to letting 
lodgings, and being maltreated this way! 
I am—” 

“Who is a maltreating of ye? Why, 
you’re dreaming. Have adrop o’ gin?” 

“With them as takes the police to my 
lodger? It would choke me!” 

“Well, have a drop, and we’ll see about 
atic. | 

“You’re very kind, ma’am, I’m sure. 
Heaver knows I need it! Here’s wishing 
you a good husband; and toward burying 
all unkindness.” 

“Which you means drounding of it.” 

“Ah, you’re never at a loss for a word, 
ma’am, and always in good spirits. But 
your troubles is to come. J’m a widdy. 
You will let me see what is the matter 
with my lodger, ma’am?” 
“Why not? We’ll goand have a look 


= at him.” 


Accordingly, the three women and the 


mite proceeded to the little room; Nancy 


turned the gas on, and then they inspected 
the imprisoned hand. Mrs. James screamed 
with dismay, and Nancy asked her dryly 


whether she was to blame for seizing a 
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hand which had committed a manifest 
trespass. 

“You have got the rest of his body,” 
- capes “but this here hand belongs to 


* a ae ma’am, what could he take out 


of your chimbley, without ’twas a handful 


Do, pray, let me loose him.” 
“Not till I have said two words to him.” 
“But how can you? He isn’t here to 


speak to—only a morsel of him.” 


“T can go into. your house and speak to 
him.” 
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Mrs. James demurred to that; but Nancy 
stood firm; Mrs. James yielded. Nancy 
whispered her myrmidons, and, in a few 
minutes, was standing by the prisoner, a 
reverend person in dark spectacles, and a 
gray beard, that created commiseration, 
or would have done so, but that this stroke 
of ill-fortune had apparently fallen upon a 
great philosopher. He had contrived to 
get a seat under him, and was smoking a 
pipe with admirable sang-frovd. 

At sight of Nancy, however, he made a 
shight motion, as if he would not object to 
follow his imprisoned hand through the 
party wall. It was only for a moment; the 
next, he smoked imperturbably. 

“Well, sir,” said Nancy, “I hopes you 
are comfortable?” 

“Thank ye, miss; yes. 
sheet-anchor.”’ 

“Why do you call me miss?” 

“T don’t know. Because you are so 
young and pretty.” 

“That will do. I only wanted to hear 
the sound of your voice, Joe Wylie.” And 
with the word she snatched his wig off 
with one hand, and his beard with the 
other, and revealed his true features to his 
astonished landlady. 

“There, mum,” said she, “I wish you 
joy of your lodger.” She tapped the chim- 
ney three times with the poker, and, telling 
Mr. Wylie she had a few words to say to 
him in private, retired for the present. 
Mrs. James sat down and mourned the 
wickedness of mankind, the loss of her. 
lodger (who would now go bodily next door 
instead of sending his hand), and the bet- 
ter days she had by iteration brought her- 
self to believe she had seen. 

Wylie soon entered Nancy’s house, and 
her first question was, “The £2, 900, how 
did you get them?” 

“No matter how I got them,” said Wy- 
lie, sulkily. “What have you done with 
them ?” 

“Put them away.” 

“That is all right. I’m blest if I didn’t 
think they were gone forever.” 

“T wish they had never come.  [I-got- 
ten money is a curse.” Then she taxed 
him with scuttling the Proserpine, and 
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asked him whether that money had not 
been the bribe. But Joe was obdurate. “I 
never split on a friend,” said he. “And 
you have nobody to blame but yourself, 
you wouldn’t splice without £2,000. I 
loved you, and I got it how I could. D’ye 
think a poor fellow like me can make 
£2,000 in a voyage by hauling in ropes, 
and tying true-lovers’ knots in the fore- 
top?” 

Nancy had her answer ready, but this 
remembrance pricked her own conscience 
and paved the way to a reconciliation. 
Nancy had no high-flown notions. She 
loved money, but it must be got without 
palpsbie dishonesty; per contra, she was 
not going to denounce her sweetheart, but 
then again she would not marry him so 
long as he differed with her about the 
meaning of the eighth commandment. 

This led to many arguments, some of 
them warm, some affectionate; and so we 
leave Mr. Wylie under the slow but salu- 
tary influence of love and unpretending 
probity. He continued to lodge next door. 
Nancy would only receive him as a visitor. 


CHAPTER LXVILI. 


HELEN had complained to Arthur, of all 
people, that she was watched and followed; 
she even asked him whether that was not 
the act of some enemy. Arthur smiled, 
and said: “Take my word for it, it is only 
some foolish admirer of your beauty; he 
wants to know your habits, in hopes of 
falling in with you; you had better let me 
go out with you for the next month or so; 
that sort of thing will soon die away.” 

As a necessary consequence of this inju- 
dicious revelation, Helen was watched with 
greater skill and subtlety, and upon a plan 
well calculated to disarm suspicion; a spy 
watched the door, and by a signal unin- 
telligible to any but his confederate, whom 
Helen could not possibly see, set the latter 
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on her track. They kept this game up 
unobserved for several days, but learned 
nothing, for Helen was at a standstill. At 
last they got caught, and by a truly femi- 
nine stroke of observation. A showily 
dressed man peeped into a shop where 
Helen was buying gloves. 

With one glance of her woman’s eye 
she recognized a large breast-pin in the 
worst possible taste; thence her eye went 
up and recognized the features of her seedy 
follower, though he was now dressed up 
to the nine. She withdrew her eye directly, 
completed her purchase, and went home, 
brooding defense and vengeance. 

Thatevening she dined with a lady who 
had a large acquaintance with lawyers, 
and it so happened that Mr. Tollemache 
and Mr. Hennessy were both of the party. 
Now, when these gentlemen saw Helen in 
full costume, a queen in form as well as 
face, coroneted with her island pearls, en- 
vironed with a halo of romance, and court- 
ed by women as well as men, they looked 
up to her with astonishment, and made up 
to her in a very different style from that 
in which they had received her visit. Tol- 
lemache she received coldly; he had de- 
fended Robert Penfold feebly, and she 
hated him for it. Hennessy she received 
graciously, and, remembering Robert’s pre- 
cept to be supple as a woman, bewitched 
him. He was good-natured, able and vain. 
By eleven o’clock she had enlisted him in 
her service. Whenshe had conquered him, 
she said, slyly, “But I ought not to speak 
of these things to you except through a 
solicitor.” 

“That is the general rule,” said the 
learned counsel; “but in this case no dark 
body must come between me and the sun.” 

In short he entered into Penfold’s case 
with such well-feigned warmth, to please 
the beauteous girl, that at last she took 
him by the horns and consulted. 

“Tam followed,” said she. 

“T have no doubt you are; and on a 
large scale; if there is room for another, 
I should be glad to join the train.” 

“Ha! ha! Ill save youthe trouble. V’ll — 
meet you half way. But, to be serious, I — 
am watched, spied and followed by some — 
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enemy to that good friend whose sacred 
Forgive me 
for saying ‘ we.’”’ 

“T am too proud of the companionship 
to let you off. ‘ We’ is the word.” 

“Then advise me what to do. I want 
to retaliate. I want to discover who is 
watching me, and why. Can you advise 
me? Will you?” 

The counsel reflected a moment, and 
Helen, who watched him, remarked the 
power that suddenly came into his coun- 
tenance and brow. 

“You must watch the spies. I have in- 
fluence in Scotland Yard, and will get it 
done for you. If you went there yourself 
they would cross-examine you and decline 
to interfere. Ill go myself for you and 
put it in a certain light. An able detective 
will call on you. Give him ten guineas, 
and let him into your views in confidence; 
then he will work the public machinery 
for you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hennessy, how can I thank 
you?” 

“By succeeding. I hate to fail. 
now your cause is mine.”’ 

Next day a man with a hooked nose, a 
keen black eye, and a solitary foible (Mo- 
saic), called on Helen Rolleston, and told 
her he was to take her instructions. She 
told him she was watched, and thought 
it was done to baffle a mission she had 
undertaken; but, having got so far, she 
blushed and hesitated. 

“The more you tell me, miss, the more 
use I can be,” said Mr. Burt. 

Thus encouraged, and also remembering 
Mre Hennessy’s advice, she gave Mr. Burt, 
as coldly as she could, an outline of Robert 
Penfold’s case, and of the exertions she had 
made, and the small result. 

Burt listened keenly, and took a note or 
two; and, when she had done, he told her 
something in return. 

“Miss Rolleston,” said he, “I am the 
officer that arrested Robert Penfold. It 
cost me & grinder that he knocked out.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Helen, “how unfortu- 
nate! Then I fear I cannot reckon on your 
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I hold spite against a poor fellow for de- 
fending himself? Besides, Mr. Penfold 
wrote me a very proper note. Certainly 
for a parson the gent is a very quick hitter ; 
but he wrote very square; said he hoped I 
would allow for the surprise and the agi- 
tation of an innocent man; sent me two 
guineas, too, and said he would make it 
twenty but he was poor as well as unfortu- 
nate; that letter has stuck in my gizzard 
ever since; can’t see the color of felony in 
it. Your felon is never in a fault; and, if 
he wears a good coat, he isn’t given to 
show fight.” 

“Tt was very improper of him to strike 
you,” said Helen, “and very noble of you 
to forgive it. Make him still more ashamed 
of it; lay him under a deep obligation.” 

“Tf he is innocent, Ill try and prove it,” 
said the detective. He then asked her if 
she had taken notes. She said she had a 
diary. He begged to seeit. She felt in- 
clined to withhold it, because of the com- 
ments; but, remembering that this was 
womanish, and that Robert’s orders to her 
were to be manly on such occasions, she 
produced her diary. Mr. Burt read it very 
carefully, and told her it was a very prom- 
ising case. “ You have done a great deal 
more than you thought,” he said. “ You 
have netted the fish.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


“T! NETTED the fish! what fish?” . 

“The man who forged the promissory 
note.” 

“Oh, Mr. Burt!” 

“The same man that forged the news- 
paper extracts to deceive you forged the 
promissory note years ago, and the man 
who is setting spieson you is the man who 
forged those extracts; so we are sure to 
nail him. He is inthe net; and very much 
to your credit. Leave the rest to me, I'll 
tell you more about it to-morrow. You 
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must order your carriage at one o’clock to- 
morrow and drive down to Scotland Yard; 
go into the yard, and you will see me; fol- 
low me without a word. When you go 
back, the other spies will be so frightened 
they will go off to their employer, and so 
we shall nail him.” 

Helen complied with these instructions 
strictly, and then returned home, leaving 
Mr. Burt to work. She had been home 
about half an hour, when the servant 
brought her up a message saying that a 
man wanted to speak to her. “ Admit 
him,” said Helen. “He is dressed very 
poor, miss.” “Never mind; send him to 
me.” She was afraid to reject anybody 
now, lest she might turn her back on in- 
formation. 

A man presented himself in well-worn 
clothes, with a wash-leather face and close- 
shaven chin; a little of his forehead was 
also shaven. “ Madam, my nameis Hand.” 
Helen started. “I have already had the 
honor of writing to you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Helen, eying him with 
fear and aversion. 

“Madam, I am come”—(he hesitated)— 
“T am an unfortunate man. Weighed 
down by remorse for a thoughtless act that 
has ruined an innocent man, and nearly 
cost my worthy employer his life, I come 
to expiate as far asin me lies. But let me 
be brief and hurry over the tale of shame. 
I was a clerk at Wardlaw’s office. A bill- 
broker called Adams was talking to me 
and my fellow-clerks, and boasting that 
nobody could take him in with a feigned 
signature. Bets were laid; our vanity was 
irritated by his pretension. It was my 
fortune to overhear my young master and 
his friend Robert Penfold speak about a 
loan of two thousand pounds. In an evil 
hour I listened to the tempter and wrote a 
forged note for that amount. I took it to 
Mr. Penfold; he presented it to Adams, 
and it was cashed. I intended, of course, 
to eall next day, and tell Mr. Penfold, and 
take him to Adams, and restore the money 
and get back the note. It was not due for 
three months. Alas! that very day it fell 
under suspicion. Mr. Penfold was ar- 
rested. My young master was struck down 
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with illness at his friend’s guilt, though he | 


| 


never could be quite got to believe it; and — 


I—miserable coward !—dared not tell the 
truth. Ever since that day I have been 
a miserable man. The other day I came 
into money, and left Wardlaw’s service. 
But I carry my remorse with me. Ma- 
dam, I am come to tell the truth. I dare 
not tell it to Mr. Wardlaw; I think he 
would kill me. But I will tell it to you, 
and you can tell it to him; ay, tell it to 
all the world. Let my shame be as pub- 
lic as his whom I have injured so deeply, 
but, Heaven knows, unintentionally. J— 
[—]—” 

Mr. Hand sank all in a heap where he 
sat, and could say no more. 

Helen’s flesh crawled at this confession, 
and at the sight of this reptile who owned 
that he had destroyed Robert Penfold in 
fear and cowardice. For a long time her 
wrath so overpowered all sense of pity that 
she sat trembling; and, if eyes could kill, 
Mr. Hand would not have outlived his con- 
fession. 

At last she contrived to speak. She 
turned her head away not to see the wretch 
and said, sternly: 

“ Are you prepared to make this state- 
ment on paper, if called on?” 

Mr. Hand hesitated, but said, “ Yes.” 

“Then write down that Robert Penfold 
was innocent, and you are ready to prove 
it whenever you may be called upon.” 

“Write that down?” said Hand. 

“Unless your penitence is feigned, you 
will.” 

“Sooner than that should be added to 
my crime I will avow all.” He wrote«the 
few lines she required. 

“Now your address, that I may know 
where to find you at a moment’s notice.” 
He wrote, “J. Hand, 11 Warwick Street, 
Pimlico.” 

Helen then dismissed him, and wept bit- 
terly. 


on hearing her report of Hand’s confession, © 
burst out into triumph, and reminded her 


he had always said Robert Penfold was in- | 


In that condition she was found by — 
Arthur Wardlaw, who comforted her, and, — 


nocent. “ My father,” said he, “must yield | 


to this evidence, and we will lay it before 


ae a 
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the Secretary of State and get his par- 
don.” . 
“His pardon! when he is innocent!” 
“Oh, that is the form—the only form. 
The rest must be done by the warm recep- 
tion of his friends. I, for one, who all 
these years have maintained his innocence, 
will be the first to welcome him to my 
house an honored guest. What am I say- 


ing? Can I? dare I? ought I? when my 
wife— Ah! [am more to be pitied than 


my poor friend is; my friend, my rival. 
Well, I leave it to you whether he can 
come into your husband’s house.” 

“ Never.” 

“But, at least, I can send the Springbok 
out, and bring him home; and that I will 
do without one day’s delay.” 

“@h, Arthur!” cried Helen, “you set 
me an example of unselfishness.” 

“TI do what I can,” said Arthur. 
no saint. I hope for a reward.” 

Helen sighed. “ What shall I do?” 

“Have pity on me! your faithful lover, 
and to whom your faith was plighted be- 
fore ever you saw or knew my unhappy 
friend. What can I do or suffer more than 
I have done and suffered for you? My 
sweet Helen, have pity on me, and be my 
wife.” 

“T will; some day.” 


“Tam 


“Bless you. Bless you. One effort 
more. What day?” 7 
“Tean’t. Ican’t. My heart is dead.” | 


“This day fortnight. Let me speak to 
your father. Let him name the day.” 

As she made no reply, he kissed her 
hand devotedly, and did speak to her fa- 
ther. Sir Edward, meaning all for the 
best, said, “ This day fortnight.” 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


THE next morning came the first wed- 
_ ding presents from the jubilant bridegroom, 
T° was determined to advance step by 
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step, and give no breathing time. When 
Helen saw them laid out by her maid, she 
trembled at the consequences of not giving 
a plump negative to so brisk a wooer. 

The second post brought two letters; one 
of them from Mrs. Undercliff. The other 
contained no words, but only a pearl of 
uncommon size, and pear-shaped. Helen 
received this at first as another wedding- 
present, and an attempt on Arthur’s part 
to give her a pearl as large as those she 
had gathered on her dear island. But, 
looking narrowly at the address, she saw 
it was not written by Arthur; and, pres- 
ently, she was struck by the likeness of 
this pearl in shape to some of her own. 
She got out her pearls, laid them side by 
side, and began to be moved exceedingly. 
She had one of her instincts, and it set 
every fiber quivering with excitement. It 
was some time before she could take her 
eyes off the pearls, and it was with a 
trembling hand she opened Mrs. Under- 
cliff’s letter. That missive was not calcu- 
lated to calm her. It ran thus: 


“My DEAR YounGa Lapy—A person 
called here last night and supplied the clew. 
If you have the courage to know the truth, 
you have only to come here, and to bring 
your diary, and all the letters you have 
received from any person or persons since 
you landed in England. Iam yours obe- 
diently, JANE UNDERCLIFF.” 


The courage to know the truth! 

This mysterious sentence affected Helen 
considerably. But her faith in Robert was 
too great to be shaken. She would not 
wait for the canonical hour at which 
young ladies go out, but put on her bonnet 
directly after breakfast. Early as she was, 
a visitor came before she could start— Mr. 
Burt, the detective. She received him in 
the library. . 

Mr. Burt looked at her dress and her lit- 
tle bag, and said, “I’m very glad I made 
bold to call so early.” 

“You have got information of impor- 
tance to communicate to me?” 

“T think so, miss;” and he took out his 
note-book. “The person you are watched 
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by is Mr. Arthur Wardlaw.” 
stared at him. “ Both spies report to him 
twice a day at his house in Russell Square.” 

“Be careful, Mr. Burt; this is a serious 
thing to say, and may have serious conse- 
quences.” 

“Well, miss, you told me you wanted to 
know the truth.” 

“Of course I want to know the truth.” 

“Then, the truth is that you are watched 
by order of Mr. Wardlaw.” 

Burt continued his report. 

“ A shabby-like man called on you yes- 
terday.” 

“Yes; it was Mr. Hand, Mr. Ward- 
law-s clerk) >, And. ohyeMra Burt that 
wretched creature came and confessed the 
truth. It was he who forged the note, out 
of sport, and for a bet, and then was too 
cowardly to own it.” She then detailed 
Hand’s confession. 

“ His penitence comes too late,” said she, 
with a deep sigh. 

“Tt hasn’t come yet,” said Burt, dryly. 
“Of course my lambs followed the man. 
He went first to his employer, and then he 
went home. His name isnot Hand. He 
is not a clerk at all, but a little actor at the 
Corinthian Saloon. Hand is in America; 
went three months ago. lascertained that 
from another quarter.”’ 

“Oh, goodness!” cried Helen, “what a 
wretched world! I can’t see my way a 
yard for stories.” 

“How should you, miss? It is clear 
enough, for all that. Mr. Wardlaw hired 
this actor to pass for Hand, and tell you a 
lie that he thought would please you.” 

Helen put her hand to her brow, and 
thought; but her candid soul got sadly in 
the way of her brain. “Mr. Burt,” said 
she, “will you go with me to Mr. Under- 
cliff, the expert?” 


“With pleasure, ma’am; but let me fin-' 


ish my report. Last night there was some- 
thing new. Your house was watched by 
six persons. Two were Wardlaw’s, three 
were Burt’s; but the odd man was there 
on his own hook; and my men could not 
make him out at all; but they think one 
of Wardlaw’s men knew him; for he went 
off to Russell Square like the wind and 
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The girl] brought Mr. Wardlaw here in disguise. 


Now, miss, that is all; and shall I calla 
cab, and we’ll hear Undercliff’s tale?” 

The cab was called, and they went to 
Undercliff. On the way Helen brooded; 
but the detective eyed every man and ev- 
erything on the road with the utmost 
keenness. 2% 

Edward Undercliff was at work at litho- 
graphing. He received Helen cordially, 
nodded to Burt, and said she could not 
have a better assistant. 

He then laid his fac-simile of the forged 
note on the table, with John Wardlaw’s 
genuine writing and Penfold’s indorsement. 
“Look at that, Mr. Burt.” 

Burt inspected the papers keenly. 

“You know, Burt, I swore at Robert 
Penfold’s trial that he never wrote» that 
forged note.” 

“T remember,” said Burt. 

“The other day this lady instructed me 
to discover, if I could, who did write the 
forged note. But, unfortunately, the mate- 
rials she gave me were not sufficient. But, 
last night, a young man dropped from the 
clouds, that I made sure was an agent of 
yours, Miss Rolleston. Under that im- 
pression I was rather unguarded, and IJ let 
him know how far we had got, and could 
get no further. ‘I think I can help you,’ 
says this young man, and puts a letter on 
the table. Well, Mr. Burt, a glance at 
that letter was enough for me. It was 
written by the man who forged the note.” 

“A letter!” said Helen. 

“Yes. 
the forged note; and, if you have any eye 


for writing at all, you’ll see at once that © 
one hand wrote the forged note and this — 
I am also prepared to swear that — 
the letters signed Hand are forgeries by the © 
He then coolly put upon — 
the table the letter from Arthur Wardlaw — 
that Helen had received on board the © 
Proserpine, and was proceeding to point — 
out the many points of resemblance be- ~ 
tween the letter and the document, when 
he was interrupted by a scream from © 


letter. 


same person.’ 


Helen. 


“ Ah!” she cried, “he is here. Only one © 
man in the world could have brought that _ 


I’ll put the letter by the side of — 


y 
‘ 
j 
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letter. I left it on the island. Robert is 
here. He gave you that letter.” 


“You are right,” said the expert, “and 
what a fool I must be! I have no eye ex- 
cept for handwriting. He had a beard; 
and such a beard!” 

“Tt is Robert!” cried Helen, in raptures. 
“He is come just in time.” 

“In time to be arrested,” said Burt. 
“Why, his time is not out. He’ll get into 
trouble again.” 

“Oh, Heaven forbid!” cried Helen, and 
turned so faint she had to be laid back on 
a chair, and salts applied to her nostrils. 

She soon came to, and cried and trembled, 
but prepared to defend her Robert with all 
a woman’s wit. Burt and Undercliff were 
conversing in a low voice, and Burt was 
saying he felt sure Wardlaw’s spies had 
detected Robert Penfold, and that Robert 
would be arrested and put into prison as a 
runaway convict. “Go to Scotland Yard 
this minute, Mr. Burt,” said MHelen, 
eagerly. 

“What for?” 
| “Why, you must take the commission to 
arrest him. You are our friend.” 

Burt slapped his thigh with delight. 

“That is first-rate, miss,” said he. “I'll 
take the real felon, first, you may depend. 
Now, Mr. Undercliff, write your report, 
and hand it to Miss Helen with fac-similes. 
It will do no harm if you make a declara- 
tion to the same effect before a magistrate. 
You, Miss Rolleston, keep yourself disen- 
gaged, and please don’t go out. You wil 
very likely hear from me again to-day.” 

He drove off, and Helen, though still 
greatly agitated by Robert’s danger and 
the sense of his presence, now sat down, 
trembling a little, and compared Arthur’s 
letter with the forged document. The effect 
of this comparison was irresistible. The 
expert, however, asked her for some letter 


_ of Arthur’s that had never passed through 
_ Robert Penfold’s hands. She gave him the 


short note in which he used the very words, 
Robert Penfold. He said he would make 
that note the basis of his report. 

While he was writing it, Mrs. Undercliff 
came in, and Helen told her all. She said, 


_ “TI came to the same conclusion long ago; 
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but when you said he was to be your hus- 
band—” 

“Ah,” said Helen, “we women are poor 
creatures; we can always find some reason 
for running away from the truth. Now 
explain about the prayer-book.” 

“Well, miss, I felt sure he would steal 
it, so I made Ned produce a fac-simile. 
And he did steal it. What you got back 
was your mother’s prayer-book. Of course 
I took care of that.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Undercliff,” cried Helen, “do 
let me kiss you.” 

Then they had a nice little cry together, 
and, by the time they had done, the report 
was ready in duplicate. 

“T’ll declare this before a magistrate,” 
said the expert, “and then I’ll send it 
yous 

At four o’clock of this eventful day, 
Helen got a message from Burt to say that 
he had orders to arrest Robert Penfold, and 
that she must wear a mask, and ask Mr. 
Wardlaw to meet her at old Mr. Penfold’s 
at nine o’clock. But she herself must be 
there at half-past eight, without fail, and 
bring Undercliff’s declaration and report 
with her, and the prayer-book, ete. 

Accordingly Helen went down to old 
Mr. Penfold’s at half-past, eight and was 
received by Nancy Rouse, and ushered into 
Mr. Penfold’s room; that is to say, Nancy 
held the door open, and, on her entering 
the room, shut it sharply and ran down 
stairs. 

Helen entered the room; a man rose di- 
rectly, and came to her; but it was not 
Michael Penfold—it was Robert. A faint 
scream, a heavenly sigh, and her head was 
on his shoulder, and her arm round his 
neck, and both their hearts panting as 
they gazed, and then clung to each other, 
and then gazed again with love unutterable. 
After a while they got sufficient composure 
to sit down hand in hand and compare 
notes. And Helen showed him their weap- 
ons of defense, the prayer-book, the ex- 
pert’s report, etc. 

A discreet tap was heard at the door. It 
was Nancy Rouse. On being invited to 
enter, she came in and said, “Oh, Miss 
Helen, I’ve got a penitent outside, which 
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he done it for love of me, and now he’ll 
make a clean breast, and the fault was 
partly mine. Come in, Joe, and speak for 
yourself.” 

On this, Joe Wylie came in, hanging his 
head piteously. 

“She is right, sir,” said he; “I’m come 
to ask your pardon and the lady’s. Not as 
I ever meant you any harm; but to destroy 
the ship, it was a bad act, and I’ve never 
throve since. Nance, she have got the 
money. Ill give it back to the underwrit- 
ers; and, if you and the lady will forgive 
a poor fellow that was tempted with love 
and money, why, I’ll stand to the truth 
for you, though it’s a bitter pill.” 

“JT forgive you,” said Robert; “and I 
accept your offer to serve me.” 

“And so do I,” said Helen. “Indeed, 
it is not us you have wronged. But oh, 
I am glad, for Nancy’s sake, that you 
repent.” j 

“Miss, Ill go through fire and water for 
you,” said Wylie, lifting up his head. 

Here old Michael came in to say that 
Arthur Wardlaw was at the door, with a 
policeman. 

“Show him in,” said Robert. 

“Oh, no, Robert!” said Helen. 
me with horror,” 

“Show him in,” said Robert, gently. 
“ Sit down, all of you.” 
~ Now Burt had not told Arthur who was 
in the house, so he came, rather uneasy 
in his mind, but still expecting only to see 
Helen. 

Robert Penfold told Helen to face the 
door, and the rest to sit back; and this 
arrangement had not been effected one 
second, when Arthur came in, with a lov- 
er’s look, and, taking two steps into the 
room, saw the three men waiting to receive 
him. At sight of Penfold, he started and 
turned pale as ashes; but, recovering him- 
self, said: “My dearest Helen, this is in- 
deed an unexpected pleasure. You will 
reconcile me to one whose worth and in- 
nocence I never doubted, and tell him I 
have had some little hand in clearing 
him.” His effrontery was received in 
dead silence. This struck cold to his 
bones, and, being naturally weak, he got 
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violent. He said, “ Allow me to send a 
message to my servant.” 

He then tore a leaf out of his memoran- 
dum-book, wrote on it: “Robert Penfold 
is here; arrest him directly, and take him 
away”; and, inclosing this in an envelope, 
sent it out to Burt by Nancy. 

Helen seated herself quietly, and said, 
“Mr. Wardlaw, when did Mr. Hand go 
to America?” 

Arthur stammered out, “I don’t know 
the exact date.” 

“Two or three months ago?” 

oe Vos: 

“Then the person you sent to me to tell 
me that falsehood was not Mr. Hand?” 

“T sent nobody.” 

“Oh, for shame !—for shame! Why 
have you set spies? Why did you make 
away with my prayer-book; or what you 
thought was my prayer-book? Here ts 
my prayer-book, that proves you had the 
Proserpine destroyed; and I should have 
lost my life but for another, whom you 


had done your best to destroy. Look 
Robert Penfold in the face, if you 
can.” 

Arthur’s eyes began to waver. “I can,” 


said he. “I never wronged him. I always 
lamented his misfortune.” 

“You were not the cause?” 

“ Never !—so help me Heaven!’ 

“Monster!” said Helen, turning away in 
contempt and horror. 

“Oh, that is it—is it?” said Arthur, 
wildly. “You break faith with me for 
him? You insult me for ham? I must 
bear anything from you, for I love you; 
but, at least, I will sweep ham out of the 
path.” 

He ran to the door, opened it, and there 
was Burt, listening. “Are you an offi- 
cer?” 

&¢ Yes.” 

“Then arrest that man this moment: he 
is Robert Penfold, a convict returned be- 
fore his time.” 

Burt came into the room, locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket. “ Well, 
sir,” said he to Robert Penfold, “I know 
you are a quick hitter. Don’t let us have 
a row over it this time. If you have got 
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anything to say, say it quiet and com- 
fortable.” 

“TY will go with you on one condition,” 
said Robert. “ You must take the felon as 
well as the martyr. This is the felon,” 
and he laid his hand on Arthur’s shoulder, 
who cowered under the touch at first, but 
soon began to act violent indignation. 

“Take the ruffian away at once,” he 
cried. 

“What, before 1 hear what he has got 
to say?” 

“Would you listen to him against a mer- 
chant of the city of London, a man of un- 
blemished reputation?” 

“Well, sir, you see we have got a hint 
that you were concerned in scuttling a 
ship; and thatisafelony. Sol think Pll 
just hear what he has got to say. You 
need not fear any man’s tongue if you 
are innocent.” 

“Sit down, if you please, and examine 
these documents,” said Robert Penfold. 
“As to the scuttling of the ship, here is 
the deposition of two seamen, taken on 
their death-bed, and witnessed by Miss 
Rolleston and myself.” 

“And that book he tried to steal,” said 
Helen. : 

Robert continued: “And here is Un- 
dercliff’s fac-simile of the forged note. 
Here are specimens of Arthur Wardlaw’s 
handwriting, and here is Undercliff’s re- 
port.” 

The detective ran his eye hastily over 
the report, which we slightly condense. 

On comparing the forged note with genu- 
ine specimens of John Wardlaw’s hand- 
writing, no less than twelve deviations 


_ from his habits of writing strike the eye; 


and every one of these twelve deviations is 


adeviation into a habit of Arthur Ward- 


law, which is an amount of demonstration 


_ rarely attained in cases of forgery. 


1. THE CAPITAL L.—Compare in Lon- 


don (forged note) with the same letter in 
_ London in Wardlaw’s letter. 


2. THE CAPITAL D.—Compare this letter 


in “ Date’ with the same letter in “ Dear- 
est.” 


3. THE CAPITAL T.—Compare it in 


“Two” and “ Tollemache.” 
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4. The word “To”; see “To pay,” in 
forged note and third line of letter. 

5. Small “o” formed with a loop in the. 
up-stroke. 

6. The manner of finishing the letter 
6e Te ” 

7. Ditto the letter “w.” 

8. The imperfect formation of the small 
“a.” This and the looped“ o” run through 
the forged note and Arthur Wardlaw’s 
letter, and are habits entirely foreign to the 
style of John Wardlaw. 

9. See the “th” in connection. 

10. Ditto the “of” in connection. 

11. The incautious use of the Greek e. 
John Wardlaw never uses this e. Arthur 
Wardlaw never uses any other, apparently. 
The writer of the forged note began right, 
but, at the word Robert Penfold, glided in- 
sensibly into his Greek e, and maintained 
it to the end of the forgery. This looks as 
if he was in the habit of writing those two 
words. 

12. Compare the words “ Robert Penfold” 
in the forged document with the same words 
in the letter. The similarity is so striking 
that on these two words alone the writer 
could be identified beyond a doubt. 

13. Great pains were taken with the 
signature, and it is like John Wardlaw’s 
writing on the surface; but go below the 
surface, and it is all Arthur Wardlaw. 

The looped o, the small r, the | drooping 
below the d, the open a, are all Arthur 
Wardlaw’s. The open loop of the final w 
is a still bolder deviation into A. W.’s 
own hand. The final flourish is a curious 
mistake. It is executed with skill and 
freedom; but the writer has made the lower 
line the thick one. Yet John Wardlaw 
never does this. 

How was the deviation caused? EHx- 
amine the final flourish in Arthur Ward- 
law’s signature. It contains one stroke 
only, but then that stroke is a thick one. 
He thought he had only to prolong his own 
stroke and bring it round. He did this ex- 
tremely well, but missed the deeper charac- 
teristic—the thick upper stroke. This is 
proof of a high character: and altogether 
Iam prepared to testify upon oath that the 
writer of the letter to Miss Rolleston, who 
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signs himself Arthur Wardlaw, is the per- | pzne’s log, and forged Hiram Hudson’s 


son who forged the promissory note. 

To these twelve proofs one more was now 
added. Arthur Wardlaw rose, and, with 
his knees knocking together, said, “ Don’t 
arrest him, Burt; let him go.” 

“Don’t let hem go,” cried old Penfold. 
“A villain! I have got the number of the 
notes from Benson. I can prove he bribed 
this poor man to destroy the ship. Don’t 
let him go. He has ruined my poor 
boy.” 

At this Arthur Wardlaw began to shriek 
for mercy. “Oh, Mr. Penfold,” said he, 
“you are a father and hate me. But 
think of my father. [ll say anything, do 
anything. I'll clear Robert Penfold at my 
own expense. I have lost her. She loathes 
me now. Have mercy on me, and let me 
leave the country!” He cringed and 
crawled so that he disarmed anger, and 
substituted contempt. | 

“Ay,” said Burt. “ He don’t hit like you, 
Mr. Penfold; this is a chap that ought to 
have been in Newgate long ago. But take 
my advice; make him clear you on paper, 
and then let him go. [ll go downstairs 
awhile. I mustn’t take part in compound- 
ing a felony.” 

“Oh, yes, Robert,” said Helen, “for his 
father’s sake.” 

“Very well,” said Robert. “ Now, then, 
reptile, take the pen, and write in your 
own hand, if you can.” 

He took the pen, and wrote to dicta- 
tion :— 

“T, Arthur Wardlaw, confess that I 
forged the promissory note for £2,000, and 
sent it to Robert Penfold, and that £1,400 
of it was to be for my own use, and to pay 
my Oxford debts. And I confess that I 
bribed Wylie to scuttle the ship Proserpine 
in order to cheat the underwriters.” 

Penfold then turned to Wylie, and asked 
him the true motive of this fraud. 

“Why, the gold was aboard the Shan- 
non,” said Wylie; “I played hanky-panky 
with the metals in White’s store.” 

“Put that down,” said Penfold. 
go on.” 

“Make a clean breast,” said Wylie. “I 
have. Say as how you cooked the Proser- 


“ Now 


writing.” 

“And the newspaper extracts you sent 
me,” said Helen, “and the letters from Mr. 
Hand.” 

Arthur groaned. 
said he. 

“Every word, or be indicted,” said Rob- 
ert Penfold, sternly. 

He wrote it all down, and then sat 
staring stupidly. And the next thing 
was, he gave a loud shriek, and fell on 
the floor in a fit. They sprinkled. water 
over him, and Burt conveyed him home 
in a cab, advising him to leave the coun- 
try, but at the same time promising him 
not to exasperate those he had wronged so 
deeply, but rather to moderate them, if re- 
quired. Then he gave Burt fifty guineas. 

Robert Penfold, at Helen’s request, went 
with her to Mr. Hennessy, and with the 
proofs of Arthur’s guilt and Robert’s inno- 
cence; and he undertook that the matter 
should go in proper form before the Secre- 
tary of State. But, somehow, it transpired 
that the Proserpine had been scuttled, and 
several of the underwriters wrote to the 
Wardlaws to threaten proceedings. Ward- 
law senior returned but one answer to these 
gentlemen: “ Bring your proofs to me at 
my place of business next Monday at 
twelve, and let me judge the case, before 
you go elsewhere. ”’ 

“That is high and mighty,” said one or 
two; but they conferred, and agreed to 
these terms, so high stood the old mer- 
chant’s name. 

They came; they were received with stiff 
courtesy. The deposition of Cooper and 
Welch was produced, and Wylie, kept up 
to the mark by Nancy, told the truth and 
laid his two thousand pounds intact down 
on the table. “Now that is off my stom- 
ach,” said he, “and I’m a man again.” 


“Must I tell all that?” 


“Ay, and Pll marry you next week,” 7 


said Nancy. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said old Wardlaw, 
“my course seems very clear. I will undo 
the whole transaction, and return you your 
money less the premiums, but plus five per ~ 
cent interest.” And this he did on the spot, 
for the firm was richer than ever. 4 
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When they were gone, Robert Penfold 
came in and said, “I hear, sir, you devote 
this day to repairing the wrongs done by 
your firm: what can you do for me?” He 
laid a copy of Arthur’s confession before 
him. The old man winced a moment where 
he sat, and the iron passed through his soul. 
It was a long time before he could speak. 
At last he said, “ This wrong is irreparable, 
I fear.” 

Robert said nothing. Sore as his own 
heart was, he was not the one to strike 
a grand old man, struggling so bravely 
against dishonor. 

Wardlaw senior touched his handbell. 

“Request Mr. Penfold to step this way.” 

Michael Penfold came. 

“Gentlemen,” said the old merchant, 
“the house of Wardlaw exists no more. 
It was built on honesty, and cannot survive 
a fraud. Wardlaw and Son were partners 
at will. I had decided to dissolve that 
partnership, wind up the accounts and put 
up the shutters. But now, if you like, I 
will value the effects, and hand the busi- 
ness over to Penfold and Son on easy terms. 
Robert Penfold has been accused of forg- 
ing John Wardlaw’s name; to prove this 


was a calumny, I put Penfold over my 


door instead of Wardlaw. The city of 
London will understand that, gentlemen.” 

“Mr. Wardlaw,” said Robert, “you are 
a just, a noble—” He could say no more. 

“Ah, sir,” said Michael, “if the young 
gentleman had only been like you!”’ 

“Mention his name no more to me. His 
crime and his punishment have killed me.” 

“Oh,” said Robert, hastily, “he shall not 
be punished for your sake.” 

“Not be punished? It is not in your 
God has punished him. 
He is insane.” 

“Good Heavens!” 

“Quite mad;—quite mad. Gentlemen, 
I can no longer support this interview. 
Send me your solicitor’s address; the deeds 
shall be prepared. I wish the new firm suc- 
cess. Probity is the road to it. Good-day.” 

He wound up the affairs, had his name 
and Arthur’s painted out at his own ex- 
pense, and directed the painters to paint 


the Penfolds’ in at theirs; went home to 


8" 


to hear the new vicar. 
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Elmtrees, and died in three days. He 
died lamented and honored, and Robert 
Penfold was much affected. He got it 
into his head that he had killed him with 
Arthur’s confession, putting it before him 
so suddenly. “I have forgotten who said 
‘Vengeance is mine,’ ” said Robert Penfold. 

The merchant priest left the office to be 
conducted by his father; he used the credit 


of the new firm to purchase a living in the 


Vale of Kent; and thither he retired, grate- 
ful to Providence, but not easy in his con- 
science. He now accused himself of having 
often distrusted God, and seen his fellow 
creatures in too dark a light. He turned 
toward religion and the care of souls. 

Past suffering enlightens a man, and 
makes him tender; and people soon began 
to walk and drive considerable distances 
He had a lake 
with a peninsula, the shape of which he 
altered, at a great expense, as soon as he 
came there. He wrote to Helen every day, 
and she to him. Neither could do any- 
thing con amour till the post came in. 

One afternoon as he was preaching with 
great unction, he saw a long puritanical 
face looking up at him with a droll expres- 
sion of amazement and half-irony. ~ The 
stranger called on him and began at once. 
“Wal, parson, you are a buster, you air. 
You ginn it us hot— you did. I’m 
darned if I ain’t kinder ashamed to talk 
of this world’s goods to a saint upon airth 
like you. But I never knowed a parson yet 
as couldn’t collar the dollars.” 

After this preamble he announced that 
he had got a lease of the island from 
Chili, dug a lot of silver plate out of the 
galleon, sold ten tons of choice coral, and 
a ship-load of cassia and cocoa-nuts. He 
had then disposed of his lease to a Cali- 
fornian company for a large sum. And 
his partner’s share of net profits came to 
£17,247 13s. 34d. which sum he had paid 
to Michael, for Robert, Penfold in drafts 
on Baring, at thirty days after sight. 

Robert shook his hand, and thanked him 
sincerely for his ability and probity. He 
stayed that night at the Vicarage, and by 
that means fell in with another acquaint- 


ance. General Rolleston and his daughter 
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drove down to see the Parsonage. Helen 
wanted to surprise Robert; and, as often 
happens, she surprised herself. She made 
him show her everything; and so he took 
her on to his peninsula. Lo! the edges of 
it had been cut and altered, so that it pre- 
sented a miniature copy of Godsend Island. 

As soon as she saw this, Helen turned 
round with a sudden cry of love, “Oh, 
Robert!” and the lovers were in each 
other’s arms. “ What could any other man 
ever be to me?” 

“ And what could any other woman ever 
be to me?” 1 

They knew that before. But this minia- 
ture island made them speak out and say it. 
The wedding-day was fixed before she left. 

Her majesty pardoned this scholar, hero, 
and worthy, the crime he had never com- 
mitted. 

Nancy Rouse took the penitent Wylie 
without the £2,000. But old Penfold, who 
knew the whole story, lent the money at 
three per cent; so the Wylies pay a ground- 
rent of £60 a year for a property which, by 
Mrs. Wylie’s industry and judgment, is 
worth at least £400. She pays this very 
cheerfully, and appeals to Joe whether 
that is not better than the other way. 

“Why, Joe,” says she, “to a woman like 
me, that’s afoot all day, ’tis worth sixty 
pounds a year to be a good sleeper; and I 
shouldn’t be that if I had wronged my 
neighbor.” 

Arthur Wardlaw is in a private lunatic 
asylum, and is taken great care of. In his 
lucid intervals he suffers horrible distress of 
mind; but, though sad to see, these agonies 
furnish the one hope of his ultimate recov- 
ery. When not troubled by these returns of 
reason, he is contented enough. His fay- 
orite employment is to get Mr. Undercliff’s 
fac-similes, and to write love-letters to 
Helen Rolleston which are duly deposited 
in the post-office of the establishment. 
These letters are in the handwriting of 
Charles I., Paoli, Lord Bacon, Alexander 
Pope, Lord Chesterfield, Nelson, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Addison, the late Duke of 
Wellington, and so on. And, strange to 
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say, the Greek e never appears in any of 
them. They are admirably like, though 
the matter is not always equally consistent 
with the characters of those personages. 
Helen Rolleston married Robert Penfold. 
On the wedding-day, the presents were laid 
out, and among them there was a silver box 
incrusted with coral. Female curiosity de- 
manded that this box should be opened. 
Helen objected, but her bridesmaids re- 
belled; the whole company sided with 
them, and Robert smiled a careless assent. 
A blacksmith and carpenter were both en- 


listed, and with infinite difficulty the poor 


box was riven open. 

Inside was another box, locked, but with 
no key. That was opened with compara- 
tive ease, and then handed to the bride. 
It contained nothing but Papal indulgences 


and rough stones, and fair throats were | 


opened in some disappointment. A lady, 
however, of more experience, examined the 
contents, and said, that, in her opinion, 
many of them were uncut gems of great 
price; there was certainly a quantity of 
jaspers and blood-stones, and others of no 
value at all. “But look at these two pearl- 
shaped diamonds,” said she; “why, they 
are a little fortune! and oh!” The stone 
that struck this fair creature dumb was 
a rough ruby as big as a blackbird’s egg, 
and of amazing depth and fire. “No lady 


in England,” said she, “has a ruby to com- 


pare with this.” 

The information proved correct. The 
box furnished Helen with diamonds and 
emeralds of great thickness and quality. 
But the huge ruby placed her on a level 
with sovereigns. She wears it now and 
then in London, but not often. It attracts 
too much attention, blazing on her fair fore- 


head like a star, and eclipses everything. — 

Well, what her ruby is among stones — 
And he is worthy | 
Through much injustice, suffer- — 
ing, danger, and trouble, they have passed — 
to health, happiness, and peace, and that — 
entire union of two noble hearts, in loyal — 


she is among wives. 
of her. 


friendship and wedded love, which is the 
truest bliss this earth affords. 
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CHAPTER I. 


It is the London Season! Come into 
the country! It is hot, and dusty, and 
muddy here; and this opening of all the 
drains, which is to bridle all the disorders 
by and by, poisons us dead meanwhile, O 
Board of Health! Come into the country! 

In Oxfordshire, about two miles from the 
Thames, and on the skirts of the beech for- 
est that les between Wallingford and 
Hendley, stands an irregular farmhouse; 
it looks like two houses forced to pass for 
one; for one part of it is all gables, and 
tile, and chimney-corners, and antiquity; 
the other is square, slated, and of the new- 
est cut outside and in. The whole occu- 
pies one entire side of its own farmyard, 
being separated from the straw only by a 
small Rubicon of gravel and a green rail- 
ing; though at its back, out of the general 
view, is a pretty garden. 

In this farmhouse and its neighbor- 
hood the events of my humble story passed, 
a very few years ago. 

Mrs. Mayfield, proprietor of the farm, 
had built the new part of the house for 
herself, though she did little more than 
sleep init. In the antique part lived her 
cousin, old Farmer Hathorn, with his wife 
and his son Robert. Hathorn was himself 
proprietor of a little land two miles off, but 
farmed Mrs. Mayfield’s acres upon some 
friendly agreement, which they contrived 


_ to understand, but few else could, least of 


all a shrewd lawyer. 
The truth is, the inmates, like the house, 


were a little behind their age: they had no 
relations that were not contained within 


these four walls, and the feeling and tie 
of blood was very strong between them 
all. 

The Hathorns had one son, Robert, a 
character; he was silent, and passed with 
some for sulky; but he was not sulky, only 
reserved and thoughtful; he was, perhaps, 
a little more devoid of all levity than be- 
comes a young man. He had great force 
and weight of character; you might see 
that in his brow, and his steady manner, 
free from flourishes. With the Hathorns 
lived Mr. Casenower, a retired London 
tradesman. This gentleman had _ been 
bought out of a London firm for his scien- 
tific way of viewing things: they had lost 
such lots of money by it. 

He had come to the Hathorns for a 
month, and-had now been with them a 
year, with no intention, on either side, 
of parting yet awhile. This good accord 
did not prevent a perpetual strife of opin- 
ions between Casenower and old Hathorn. 
Casenower, the science-bitten, had read all 
the books chemists wrote on agriculture, 
and permitted himself to believe every 
word. Hathorn read nothing on agri- 
culture, but the sheep, the soil, the mar- - 
kets, and the clouds, etc., and sometimes 
read them wrong, but not so very often. 

Rose Mayfield was a young widow, fresh, 
free, high-spirited, and jovial; she was 
fond of company, and its life and soul 
wherever she was. She loved flirtation, 
and she loved work; and when she could 
not combine them she would take them 
by turns; she would leave the farm every 
now and then, go to a friend at Oxford, 
Reading, or Abingdon, and flirt like wild- 
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fire for a fortnight; then she would return 
to the farm, and men, boys, horses and 
work would seem to go more lively before 
she had been back an hour. 

Mrs. Mayfield was a grazier. Though 
she abandoned her arable land to her 
cousin’s care, she divided with him her 
grass acres, and bred cattle, and churned 
butter, and made cheeses, and showed a 
working arm bare till dinner-time (one 
o’clock) six days in the week. 

This little farmhouse then held a healthy, 
happy party; but one was not quite con- 
tent. Parents are matrimonial schemers; 
they cannot help it; it’s no use talking. 
Old Hathorn wanted Rose Mayfield to 
marry his son Robert, and so make all 
sure. The farmer was too wise to be al- 
ways tormenting, the pair to come to- 
gether, but he secretly worked toward that 
end whenever he could without being seen 
through by them. 

Their ages were much the same; and 
finer specimens of rustic stature and beauty 
in either sex were not to be seen for miles. 
But their dispositions were so different, 
that when, upon a kind word or a civility 
passing between them, old Hathorn used 
to look at Mrs. Hathorn, Mrs. Hathorn 
used to shake her head, as much as to say, 
“Maybe, but I doubt it.” 

One thing the farmer built on was this; 
that, though Mrs. Mayfield was a coquette, 
none of her beaux followed her to the 
farm. “She won’t have them here,” ar- 
gued Hathorn, “and that shows she has a 
respect for Robert at bottom.” 

The good farmer’s security was shaken 
by a little circumstance. Bix Farm, that 
lay but a mile from our ground, was to let, 
and, in the course of time, was taken by a 
stranger from Berkshire. Coming into a 
farm is a business of several months; but 
the new tenant, a gay, dashing young fel- 
low, came one day to look over his new 
farm; and, to Hathorn’s surprise, called on 
him, and inquired for Mrs. Mayfield. At 
sight of the new-comer that lady colored 
up to the eyes and introduced him to her 
cousin as Mr. Hickman. The name, coupled 
with her manner, struck Hathorn, but he 
said nothing to Rose. He asked his wife 
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who this Hickman was. “ He is a stranger 
to me,” was the reply, “ask Rose; I hear 
he was her beau out Abingdon way.” 

Here was a new feature. The good 
farmer became very uneasy; but country- 
folks have plenty of tact. He said littl— 
he only warned Robert (who did not seem 
dismayed by the intelligence), and held 
himself on his guard. 

That same evening the whole family 
party were seated together, toward sun- 
down, in Hathorn’s dining-room — the 
farmer smoking a clay pipe, Mrs. Hathorn 
sewing, Mrs. Mayfield going in and out, 
making business; but Robert was pain- 
fully reading some old deeds he had got 
from Mrs. Mayfield the week before. This 
had been the young man’s occupation for 
several evenings, and Mrs. Mayfield had 
shrugged her shoulders at him and his 
deeds more than once. ? 

On the present occasion, finding the 
room silent and reposeful, a state of things 
she abhorred, she said to Mrs. Hathorn, in 
a confidential whisper, so bell-like, that 
they all heard it, as she meant them, “ Has 
your Robert any thoughts of turning lawyer 
at present?” 

The question was put so demurely that 
the old people smiled and did not answer, 
but looked toward Robert to answer. The 
said Robert smiled, and went on studying 
the parchment. 

“He doesn’t make us much the wiser, 
though; does he?” continued. Mrs. May- 
field. 
next moment, “he is going to say some- 
thing. He is only waiting till the sun | 
goes down.” 

“ He is only porta till he has got some- 
thing to say,” replied Robert, in his quiet — 
way. 

“Ah!” was the reply; “that is a trick 
you have got. I say, Jane, if I was to 
wait for that, what would become of the — 
house?” 

“Tt would not be so gay as it is, I dare © 
say, Rose.” : 

“ And that would be a pity, you know. — 
Well, Bob, when do you look to have 
something to say? to-morrow night—if— 
the weather holds?” 


“Silence!” cried the tormentor, the 
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“T think I shall have something to say 
as soon as I have read this through.” He 
examined the last leaf—then laid it down. 
“T have something to say.” 

Mrs. Hathorn laid down her work. 

“Cousin Mayfield,” said Robert, “what 

_ do you think of Uxmoor Farm?” 

Cousin Mayfield, who had been all ex- 
pectation, burst into a fit of laughter that 
rang through the room like a little peal 
of bells. Mrs. Hathorn looked vexed, and 
Robert colored for a moment, but he re- 
sumed coolly: “Why, it is two hundred 
acres, mostly good soil, and it marches 
with your up-hill land. Squire Phillips, 
that has just got it, counts it the cream 
of his estate.” 

“And what have I to do with Squire 
Phillips and Uxmoor?” 

“Why, this, Rose. 
belongs to you.” 

“Nonsense—is the boy mad? Why, 
Squire Phillips got it along with Hurley, 
and Norton, and all the Lydalls’ farms. 
Of course they are all mine by right of 
blood, if every one had their own; but 
they were all willed away from us fifty 
years ago. Who doesn’t know that? No: 
Squire Phillips is rooted there too fast for 
us to take him up.” 

“Tt does not belong to Squire Phillips,”’ 

_ was the cool reply. 
“To whom, then?” 
“To you, Rose; or, if not to you, to 
- father yonder—but, unless I am much mis- 
taken, it belongs to you. I am no great 
_ discourser,” continued Robert; “so I have 
_ written it down to the best of my ability, 
here. I wish you would look at this paper, 
and you might read it over to father and 
_ mother, if you will be so good. I am 
- going my rounds;” and out strolled Mr. 
_ Robert, to see that every cow was fod- 
4 dered, and every pig had his share of the 
4 trough. * 
Mrs. Mayfield took Robert’s paper, and 
read what he had written—some score of 
little dry sentences, each of them a link 
‘ ina chain of fact—and this was the gen- 
so result: Fifty years ago Mrs. Mayfield’s 
ae rer's father had broken off all connec- 
tion with his son, and driven him out of 
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his house and disinherited him, and adopted 
in his stead the father of Squire Phillips. 
The disinherited, being supplied with 
money by his mother, had got on in the 
world, and consoled himself for the loss 
of his father’s farms by buying one or 
two of his own. He died before his father, 
and bequeathed all he possessed to his 
daughter Rose. At last the old fellow 
died at an immense age, and under his 
will Squire Phillips took all his little es- 
tates: but here came in Robert’s discovery. 
Of those four little estates, one had come - 
into the old fellow’s hands from his wife’s 
father, and through his wife; and a strict 
settlement, drawn so long ago that all, ex- 
cept the old fellow who meant to cheat it, 
had forgotten it, secured the Uxmoor es- 
tate, after his parents’ death, to Rose May- 
field’s father, who by his will had uncon- 
sciously transferred it to Rose. 

This, which looks clear, had been 
patiently disentangled from a mass of 
idle words by Robert Hathorn, and the 
family began to fall gradually into his 
opinion. The result was, Mrs. Mayfield 
went to law with Squire Phillips, and 
the old farmer’s hopes revived; for he 
thought, and with reason, that all this 
must be another link between Robert and 
Rose; and so the months glided on. The 
fate of Uxmoor was soon to be tried at the 
Assizes. Mr. Hickman came over now 
and then, preparatory to settling on Bix. 
Mrs. Mayfield made no secret that she 
found him “very good company '’—that 
was her phrase—and he courted her open- 
ly. Another month brought the great event 
of the agricultural year, “the harvest.” 
This part of Oxfordshire can seldom get in 
its harvest without the assistance of some 
strange hands, and Robertagreed with three 
Irishmen and two Hampshire lads the after- 
noon before the wheat harvest. “ With 
these and our own people we shall do well 
enough, father,” said he. 

Just before the sun set, Mrs. Hathorn 
was seated outside her own door with her 
work, when two people came through the 
farmyard to speak to her; a young woman 
and avery oldman. The former stood a 
little in the rear; and the old man came 
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up to Mrs. Hathorn, and, taking off his 
hat, begged for employment in the fields. 

“Our number is made up, old man,” was 
the answer. 

The old man’s head drooped; but he 
found courage to say: “One more or one 
less won’t matter much to you, and it is 
the bread of life to us.” 

“Poor old man,” said Mrs. Hathorn, 
“you are too old for harvest work, I 
doubt.” | 

“No such thing, dame,” said the old 
~.man, testily. 

“What is it, mother?” cried Robert from 
the barn. 

“An old man and his daughter come 
for harvest work. They beg hard for it, 
Robert.” . 

“Give them their supper, mother, and 
let them go.” . 

“T will, Robert; no doubt the poor 
things are hungry and weary and all:” 
and she put down her work to go to the 
kitchen, but the old man stopped her. 

“We are here for work, not for charity,” 
said he; “and won’t take anything we don’t 
earn.” 

Mrs. Hathorn looked surprised, and a 
little affronted. The girl stepped nearer. 

“No need to speak so sharp, grand- 
father,” said she, in a clear, cold, but 
winning voice; “charity is not so com- 
mon. We thank you, dame. He is an 
old soldier, and prouder than becomes the 
like of us. Good even, and good luck to 
your harvest!” 

They turned to go. 

“Stop, girl!” said Mrs. Hathorn. “ Rob- 
ert.” cried she, “I wish you would come 
here.” 

Robert put on hiscoatandcameup. “It 
is an old soldier, Robert; and they seem 
decent folk, the pair of them.” 

“An old soldier!” said Robert, look- 
ing with some interest at the old man, 
who, though stiff in the joints, was very 
erect. ; 

“Ay! young man,” said the other bold- 
ly, “when I was your age I fought for the 
land; and now, you see, [ must work upon 
it!” 

Robert looked at his mother. 
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“Come, Robert,” said she, “we may all 
live to be old if it pleases God.” 

“Well,” said Robert, “it seems hard to 
refuse an old soldier; but he is very old, 
and the young woman looks delicate; Iam — 
sure I don’t know how to bargain with 
them.” 

“Count our two sickles as one, sir,” said 
the girl, calmly. | 

“So be it,” said Robert; “anyway, we 
will give you a trial;”’ and he returned to 
his work. And Corporal Patrick, for that 
was the old soldier’s name, no longer re- 
fused the homely supper that was offered 
him, since he could work it out in the’ 
morning. 

The next morning at six o’clock the men ~ 
and women were all in the wheat. Robert 
Hathorn at the head of them, for Robert , 
was one of the best reapers in the country- 
side. 

Many a sly jest passed at the expense of 
Patrick and -his granddaughter Rachael. 
The old man often answered, but Rachael — 
hardly ever. At the close of the day, they 
drew apart from all the rest, and seemed 
content when they were alone together. } 

In the course of a day or two, the reap- 
ers began to observe that Rachael was very 
handsome; and then she became the object — 
of much coarse admiration. Rachael was 
as little affected by this as by their satire. — 
She evaded it with a cold contempt which — 
left little more to be said; and then her — 
rustic admirers took part with the women 
against her. . 

Rachael was pale; and perhaps this was ~ 
one reason why her beauty did not strike — 
the eye all at once; but when you came to — 
know her face, she was beautiful. Her ~ 
long eyelashes were heavenly; her eye was — 
full of soul; her features were refined, and — 
her skin was white and transparent, anda — 
slight blush came readily to it, at which — 
moment she was lovely. It must be owned — 
she did not appear to advantage in the field _ 
among the reapers; for there she seemed _ 
to feel at war; and her natural dignity de- _ 
generated into a certain doggedness. After — 
a while Mrs. Hathorn took a fancy to her; _ 
and when she was beside this good, moth- _ 
erly creature her asperity seemed to soften _ 


: down, and her coldness turned to a not un- 
amiable pensiveness. 
Mrs. Hathorn said one evening to Rob- 
ert: “Robert, look at that girl. Do try and 
find out what is the matter with her. She 
is a good girl as ever broke bread; but she 
_ breaks my heart to look at her; she is like 
a marble statue. It is not natural at her 
_ years to be so reserved.” 
— “Oh!” answered Robert, “let her alone, 
j there are talkers enough in the world. 
She is a modest girl—the only one in the 
field, I should say—and that is a great 
ornament to all women, if they would but 
see it.” 
“Well, Robert, at all events, have your 
eye on them; they are strangers, and the 
_ people about here are vulgar-behaved to 
_ strangers, you know.” 
_ *YJ’ll take care; and, as for Rachael, she 
‘ knows how to answer the fools—I noticed 
_ that the first day.” 
‘ Sunday evening came; -the villagers 
- formed in groups about the ale-house, the 
_ stocks, and the other points of resort, and 
; their occasional laughter fell discordantly 
~ upon the ear, so holy and tranquil seemed 
the air and the sky? Robert Hathorn 
strolled out at the back of the house to 
? drink the Sabbath sunset after a week of 
toil. At the back of the largest barn was 
_ashed, and from this shed, as he drew near 
_ to it, there issued sounds that seemed to 
him as sweetly in unison with that holy 
- sunset as the villagers’ rude mirth was out 
of tune. He came to the back of the shed, 
and it was Rachael reading the Bible aloud 
to her grandfather. The words were gold- 
_ en, and fell like dew upon all the spirits 
within their reach—upon Robert who list- 
ened to them unseen; upon Patrick, whose 
esty nature was calmed and soothed; and 
upon Rachael herself, who seemed at this 
moment more hopeful, and less determined 
to shrink within herself. Her voice, al- 
ways sweet and winning, became richer and 
mellower as she read; and when she closed 
the book, she said, with a modest fervor 
one would hardly have suspected her of, 
“Blessed be God for this book, grand- 
father! I do think it is the best thing of 
all the good things He has given the world, 
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and it is very encouraging to people of low 
condition like us.” 

“ Ay,” said the old man, “those were bold 
words you read just now, ‘Blessed are the 
poor.’ ” 

“Let us take them to heart, old man, 
since, strange as they sound, they must be 
true.” 

Corporal Patrick pondered awhile in si- 
lence, then said he was weary. “Let us 
bless the good people whose bread we have 
eaten this while, and I will go to sleep; 
Rachael, my child, if it was not for you, I 
could wish not to wake again.” 

Poor old man, he was aweary; he had 
seen better days, and fourscore years is a 
great age; and he had been a soldier, and 
fought in great battles head erect, and now, 
in his feeble days, it was hard to have to 
bow the back and bend over the sickle 
among boys and girls who jeered him, and 
whose peaceful grandsires he had defended 
against EKngland’s enemies. 

Corporal Patrick and his granddaughter 
went into the barn to sleep, as heretofore, 
on the straw. Robert Hathorn paced 
thoughtfully home, and about half an 
hour after this a cow-boy came into the 
barn to tell Corporal Patrick there were 
two truckle-beds at his service in a certain 
loft, which he undertook to show him. So 
the old soldier and Rachael bivouacked no 
longer in the barn. 

“Who sent you,” said Rachael to the 
boy. , 

“ Mistress.” 

After this Robert Hathorn paid con- 
siderable attention both to Patrick and 
Rachael, and she showed by degrees that 
she was not quite ice to a man that could 
respect her; not that her manner was in- 
viting even to him, butat least it was 
courteous, and once or twice she even 
smiled on him, and a beautiful smile it 
was when it did come; and, whether from 
its beauty or its rarity, made a great im- 


pression on all who saw it. 


It was a fine harvest time, upon the 
whole, and with some interruptions the 
work went merrily on; the two strangers, 
in spite of hard labor, improved in appear- 
ance. Mrs. Hathorn set this down to the 
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plentiful and nourishing meals which is- 
sued twice a day from her kitchen; and, 
as they had always been her favorites, she 
drew Robert’s attention to the bloom that 
began to spread over Rachael’s cheek, and 
_the old soldier’s brightening eye, as her 
work in a great measure. 

Mrs. Mayfield was away, and during 
her absence Hickman had not come once 
to visit his farm or Hathorn’s. This looked 
ugly. 

“Wife,” said the farmer, one day, “ what 
makes our Robert so moody of late?” 

“Oh, you have noticed it, have you? 
Then I am right; the boy has something 
on his mind.” 

“That is easy to be seen, and I think I 
know what it is.” 

“Do you, John? what?” 

“Why, he sees this Hickman is in a 
fair way to carry off Rose Mayfield.” 

“It is not that.” 

“Why, what else can it be?” 

“Tt is a wonder to me,” said Mrs. Ha- 
thorn, “that a man shouldn’t know his 
own son better than you seem to know 
Robert. They are very good friends; but 
what makes you think Robert would marry 
her? Have you forgotten how strict he 
is about women? Why did he part with 
Lucy Blackwood, the only sweetheart he 
ever had?” 

“ Hanged if I remember.” 

“ Because she got herself spoken of flirt- 
ing at Oxford races once in a way; and 
Rose does mostly nothing else. And they 
do say that once or twice since her hus- 
band died, ahem !—” 

“She has kicked over the traces alto- 
gether? Fiddlestick! ” 

“Fiddlestick be it! She is a fine spirity 
woman, and such are apt to set folk talk- 
ing more than they can prove. Well, 
Robert wouldn’t marry a woman that 
made folk talk about her.” 

“Oh, he is not such a fool as to fling 
the farm to a stranger.” 

“When does Rose come home?” 

‘Next week, as soon as the Assizes are 
over, and the Uxmoor cause settled one 
way or other.” 

“Well, when she comes back, you will 
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see him clear up directly, and then I shall | 
know what to do. They must come to-— 
gether, and they shall come together; and 
if there is no other way, I know one that 
will bring them together, and I’ll work 
that way if I’m hanged for it.” 

“With all my heart,” said Mrs. Ha- 
thorn, calmly. “ You can but try.” 

“T will try all I know.” 

Will it .be believed that, while he was 
in this state of uneasiness about his fav- 
orite project, Mr. Casenower came and 
invited him to a friendly conference; an- 
nounced to him that he admired Mrs. May- 
field beyond measure, and had some reason 
to think she was not averse to him, and — 
requested the farmer’s co-operation? 

“ Confound the jade,” thought Hathorn, 
“she has been spreading the net for this 
one too, then; she will break my heart be- 
fore I have done with her.” 

He answered demurely, “that he did not ~ 
understand women; that his mind was just — 
now in the harvest; and he hoped Mr. C. — 
would excuse him, and try his luck him- | 
self—along with the rest,” said the old boy, — 
rather bitterly. | 

The harvest drew toward its close; the — 
barns began to burst with the golden crops, — 
and one fair rick after another rose behind — 
them, like a rear-guard, until one fine burn- 
ing-hot day in September there remained — 
nothing but a small barley-field to carry. 

In the house Mrs. Hathorn and the serv- — 
ants were busy preparing the harvest-home ~ 
dinner; in the farmyard, Casenower and 
old Hathorn were arguing a point of hus- — 
bandry; the warm haze of a September day — 
was over the fields; the little pigs toddled 
about contentedly in the straw of the farm-— 
yard, rooting here, and grunting there; the ~ 
pigeons sat upon the barn tiles in flocks, and 
every now and then one would come shoot-— 
ing down, and settle, with flapping wings, 
upon a bit of straw six inches higher than — 
the level; and every now and then was 
heard the thunder of the horses’ feet as” 
they came over the oak floor of a barn, 
drawing a loaded wagon into it. Suddenly — 
a halloo was heard down the road; Mr. 
Casenower and Hathorn looked over the — 
wall, and it was Mrs. Mayfield’s boy Tom, ~ 
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riding home full pelt, and hurrahing as he 
came along. 

“We have won the day, farmer,” shouted 
he; “you may dine at Uxmoor if you like. 
La bless you, the judge wouldn’t hear a 
word against us. Hurrah! here comes the 

mistress; hurrah!” And, sure enough, Mrs. 
Mayfield was seen in her hat and habit, rid- 
ing her bay mare up at a hand-gallop on 
the grass by the roadside. Up she came; 
the two men waved their hats to her, which 
salute she returned on the spot, in the mid- 
dle of a great shy, which her mare made 
as a matter of course; but, before they 
could speak, she stopped their mouths. 
“Where is Robert? Not a word till he 
is by. I have not forgot to whom I owe 
it.” She sprang from the saddle, and gave 
a hand to each of the men; but before they 
could welcome her, or congratulate her, she 
had the word again. “Why of course you 
are; you are going to tell me you have 
been as dull as ditch-water since I went, 
as if I didn’t know that; and as for Ux- 
moor, we will all go there together in the 
afternoon, and I’ll kiss your Robert then 
and there; and then he will faint away, 
and we’ll come home in the cool of the 
evening. Is barley cart done yet?” 
“No, you are just in time; they are in 
the last field.” 
“Well, I must run in and cuddle Jane, 
-and help them on with the dinner a bit.” 
“Ay, do, Rose; put a little. life into 
| them.” 
In about ten minutes Mrs. Mayfield 
joined them again; and old Hathorn, who 
had spent that period in a brown study, 
_ began operations upon her, like a cautious 
general as he was. 

His first step might be compared to rec- 
onnoitering the ground; and here, if any 
reader of mine imagines that country 
‘people are simple and devoid of art, for 
' Heaven’s sake let him resign that notion, 
which is entirely founded on pastorals 

' written in metropolitan garrets. 
- Country people look simple; but that is 
apart of their profound art. They are the 
Square- -nosed sharks of terra firma. Their 
craft is smooth, plausible and unfathom- 
able. You don’t believe me, perhaps. 


¥ 
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Well, then, my sharp cockney, go, live, 
and do business in the country, and tell me 
at the year’s end whether you have not 
found humble unknown Practitioners of 
Humbug, Flattery, Overreaching, and Ma- 
neuver, to whom thieves in London might 
go to school. 

We hear much, from such as write with 
the butt-end of their grandfather’s flag- 
eolet, about simple swains and downy 
meads; but, when you get there, you find 
the natives are at least as downy as any 
part of the concern. 

“TI thought you would be home to-day, 
Rose.” 

“Did you? Why?” 

“Because Richard Hickman has_ been 
here twice this morning.” 

“Richard Hickman! what was his busi- 
ness here?” 

“Well, they do say you and he are to 
go to church together one of these days— 
the pair of you.” 

“Well, if the pair of us go to church, 
there will be a pair of weddings that 
day.” 

“How smooth a lie do come off a wo- 
man’s tongue, to be sure!” thought Mr. 
Hathorn. 

Mr. Casenower put in his word. “I 
trust I shall not offend you by my zeal, 
madam, but I hope to see you married to 
a better man than Hickman.” 

“With all my heart, Mr. Cas—hem! 
You find me a better man, and I won’t 
make two bites at him—ha! ha! ha!” 

“He bears an indifferent character—ask 
the farmer here.” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, with an ostenta- 
tion of candor, “ I don’t believe all I hear.” 

“T don’t believe half, nor a quarter,” said 
Mrs. Mayfield; “but, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t fancy I am wrapped up in Richard 
Hickman, or in any other man; but he is 
as good company as here and there one, 
and he has a tidy farm nigh hand, and 
good land of his own out Newbury way 
by all accounts.” 

“Good land,” shouted the farmer, “did 
you ever see it?” 

Not. L.7 


“ Rose,” said Hathorn, solemnly (he had 
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never seen it either), “it is as poor as death ! 
covered with those long docks, I hear, and 
that is a sure sign of land with no heart in 
it, just as a thistle is a good sign. Do your 
books tell you that,” said he, suddenly turn- 
ing to Casenower. 

“No,” said that gentleman, with incred- 
ulous contempt. 

“And it is badly farmed; no wonder, 
when the farmer never goes nigh it him- 
self, trusts all to a sort of bailiff. Mind 
your eye, Rose. Why does he never go 
there? tell me that.” 

“Well, you know, of course; he tells 
me he left it out of regard for me.” 

“Haw! haw! haw! why, he has known 
you but six months, and he has not lived 
at home this five years. What do you 
think of it, Mr. Casenower? Mind your 
eye, Rose.” 

“T mean to,” said Rose; and if you had 
seen the world of suppressed fun and peep- 
_ ing observation in the said eye, you would 
have felt how capable it was of minding 
itself, and of piercing like a gimlet even 
through a rustic Machiavel. 

Mr. Casenower whispered to Hathorn, 
“Put in a word for me.” Hethen marched 
up to Rose, and, taking her hand, said, 
with a sepulchral tenderness, at which 
Rose’s eye literally danced in her head: 
“Know your own value, dear Mrs. May- 
field. and do not throw yourself away on 
an unworthy object.” He then gave 
Hathorn a slight wink and disappeared, 
leaving his cause in that simple rustic’s 
hands. 

“Tt is all very fine, but if I am to wait 
for a man without a fault, I shall die an 
old—fool.” 

“That is not to be thought of,” said Ha- 
thorn, smoothly; “but what you want is a 
fine, steady young man—like my Robert, 
now—” 

“So you have told me once or twice of 
late,” said the lady, archly. “Robert is 
a good lad, and pleases my eye well enough, 
for that matter; but he has a fault that 
wouldn’t suit me, nor any woman, I should 
think, without she was a fool.” 

“Why, what is wrong about the boy?” 

“'The boy looks sharper after women than 
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women will bear. He reads everything 
we do with magnifying glasses, and I like 
fun, always did, and always shall; and — 
then he would be jealous—and then I 
should leave him the house to himself, 
that is all.” 
“No, no! FOU would break him into 

; 


common sense.’ 

“More likely he would make a slave of 
me; and, if I am to be one, let me gild 
the chain a bit, as the saying is.” 

“Now, Rose,” said the tactician, “you 
know very well a woman can turn a man’s © 
head round her finger if he loves her.” 

“Of course I know that; but Robert 
does not happen to love. me.” 

“Doesn’t love you! Ay, but he does!”" 7 

“What makes you think that?” ; 

“Oh, if you are blind, | am not. He- 
tries to hide it, because you are rich, and — 
he is poor and proud.” og 

“Oh, fie! don’t talk nonsense. 
signifies who has the money?” j 

“The way I first found it out is, when” 
they speak of your marrying that Hick- 
man, he trembles all over like. Here comes’ 
his mother; you ask her,” added the au- 
dacious schemer. 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Mayfield; “none 
of your nonsense before her, if you please ;” 
and she ran off with a heightened color. — 

“T shall win the day,” cried Hathorn to™ 
his wife. “I have made her believe Rob- 
ert loves her, and now I’ll tell him she 
dotes on him. Why, what is the matter 
with you? “You seem put out. Wha 
ails you?” | 

“T have just seen Robert, and I don’ 4a 
likehis looks. He is likeaman ina dream. 
this morning—worse than ever.” 

“Why, what can be the matter with i 
him?” } 

“Tf I was to tell you my thought, i it 
woudn’t please you—and after all, I may 
be wrong. Hush! here he is. Take no 
notice, for Heaven’s sake.” g 

At this moment the object of his father’s 
schemes and his mother’s anxiety saunt- 
ered up to them, with his coat tied round 
his, neck by the arms and a pitchfork over 
his shoulder. | 

“Father,” 


| 


What 


said he, “you may tap the 


barrel; the last wagon is coming up the 
' lane.” 
_ “Ay,” was the answer; “and you go 


and offer your arm to Rose—she is come 
_home—and ask her to dance with you.” 
“T am not in the humor to gallivant,” 

} was the languid answer. “I leave that 
» tc you, father.” 
— “To me—at my time of life! Is that the 
way to talk at eight-and-twenty? And 
Rose Mayfield—the rose-tree in full blos- 
som !” 

“Yes; but too many have been smelling 
at the blossom for me ever to plant the 
tree in my garden.” 

“What does the boy mean?” 

“To save time and words, father; be- 
cause you have been at me about her once 
or twice of late.” 

“What! is it because she likes dancing 
and diversion at odd times? Is that got 
to be a crime, Parson Bob?” 

“No! but I won’t have a wife I couldn’t 
trust at those pastimes,” was the resolute 
answer. 7 

“Oh, if youare one of the jealous-minded 
ones, don’t you marry any one, my poor 
chap!” 

“Father, there are the strange reapers to 
pay. Shall I settle with them for you?” 
: said Robert, quietly. 

" “No! Let them come here; I’ll pay 
: them,” answered Hathorn, senior, rather 
ri sullenly. 

_ If you want to be crossed and thwarted, 
* and vexed, set your heart, not on a thing 
¥ you can do yourself, but on something 


_ your heart depend upon two people, a 
- man and a woman, neither of them your- 
self. Now try this receipt; you will find 
it an excellent one. 

; Old Hathorn, seated outside his own 
- door, with a table and money-bags before 
_ him, paid the Irishmen and the Hampshire 
" lads, and invited each man to the harvest- 
home dinner. Hewas about to rise and 
_ put up his money-bags when Mrs. Hathorn 
cried to him from the house, “ Here are 
two more that have not been paid;” and 
_ the next minute old Patrick and Rachael 
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issued from the house and came in front 
of the table. Robert, who was going in 
to dress, turned round and leaned against 
the corner of the house, with his eyes upon 
the ground. “ Let me see,” said Hathorn, 
“what are you to have?” 

“Count yourself,” replied Patrick; “you 
know what you give the others.” 

“What I give the others! but you can’t 
have done the work—” 

“ Not of two; no, we don’t ask the wages 
of two.” : 

“ Of course you don’t.” 

A spasm of pain crossed Robert’s face at 
this discussion, but he remained with his 
eyes upon the ground. “ Where’s the dis- 
pute,” said the old soldier angrily; “here 
are two that ask the wages of one; is that 
hard upon you?” 

“There is no dispute, old man,” said 
Robert, steadily. “Father, twenty-five 
times five shillings is six pounds five; that 
is what you owe them.” 

“Six pound five for a man of that age?” 

“ And my daughter; is she to go for noth- 
ing?” 

“Your daughter, your daughter; she is 
not strong enough to do much, I’m sure.” 

Rachael colored: her clear, convincing 
voice fell upon the disputants. “ We agreed 
with Master Robert to keep a ridge between 
us, and we have done it as well as the best 
reaper. Pay us as one good reaper then.” 

“That’s fair! that is fair! If you agreed 
with my son, a bargain is a bargain; but, 
for all that, one good arm is better than 
two weak ones, and—” 

This tirade received an unexpected in- 
terruption. Robert walked up to the table, 
without lifting his eyes from the ground, 
and said: “I ask your pardon, father; your 
bad leg has kept you at home this harvest; 
but I reaped at the head of the band, and 
I assure youthe young woman did aman’s 
share; and every now and then the old man 
took her place; and, so, resting by turns, 
they kept ahead of the best sickle there. 
And therefore I say,” continued Robert, 
raising his eyes timidly, “on account of 
their poverty, their weary limbs, and their 
stout heart for work, you cannot pay them 
less than one good reaper.” 
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“What is it, Robert?” said Mrs. Ha- | 


thorn, who had come out to see the mean- 
ing of all this. 

“But if he would be juster still, mother, 
like Him that measures his succor to the 
need, he would pay them as one and a 
half. I’ve said it.” j 

Hathorn stared with ludicrous wonder. 
“And why not as two? Are you mad, 
Robert? taking their part against me?” 

“Enough said,” answered Patrick, with 
spirit. “Thank you, Master Robert, but 
that would be an alms, and we take but 
our due. Pay our two sickles as one, 
and let us go.” 

“You see, father,” cried Robert, “these 
are decent people; and if you had seen how 
they wrought, your heart would melt as 
mine does. Oh, mother, it makes me ill 
to think there are poor Christians in the 
world so badly off that they must bow to 
work beyond their age and strength to 
bear. Take a thought, father. A man 
that might be your father—a man of four- 
score years—and a delicate woman — to 
reap, the hardest of all country work, from 
dawn till sundown, under this scorching 
sun and wind, that has dried my throat 
and burned my eyes—let alone theirs. It 
is hard, father, and, if you have a feel- 
ing heart, you can’t show it better than 
‘ here.” 

“There! there!” cried the farmer, “say 
no more; itis all right. (You have made 
the girl cry, Bob.) Robert doesn’t often 
speak, dame, so we are bound to listen 
when he does. There is the money. I 
never heard that chap say so many words 
before.” 

“We thank you all,” said Patrick; “my 
blessing be on your grain, good folks; and 
that won’t hurt you from a man of four- 
score.” 

“That it will not, Daddy Patrick,” said 
Mrs. Hathorn. “You will stay for harv- 
est-home, both of you? Rachael, if you 
have a mind to help me wash some of the 
dishes.” 

“ Ay!” cried the farmer: “and it is time 
you were dressed, Bob.” And so the party 
separated. 

A few minutes later Rachael came to the 
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well and began to draw a bucket of water, 
This well worked in the following manner, 
A chain and rope were passed over a cylin- 
der, and two buckets were attached to the 
several ends of the rope, so that the empty 
bucket descending helped in some slight de- 
gree the full bucket to mount. This cylin- 
der was turned by an iron handle. ‘The ~ 
well was a hundred feet deep. Rachael — 
drew the bucket up easily enough until the 
last thirty feet; and then she found it hard 
work. She had both hands on the iron 
handle, and was panting a little, like a 
tender fawn, when a deep, but gentle voice 
said in her ear: “ Let go, Rachael;” and 
the handle was taken out of her hand by 
Robert Hathorn. 

“Never mind me, Master Robert,” said 
Rachael, giving way reluctantly. 

“Always at some hard work or other,” 
said he; “you will not be easy till you 
kill yourself.” And with this he whirled the 
handle round like hghtning with one hand, 
and the bucket came up in a few moments. 
He then filled the pitcher for her, which 
she took up, and was about to go into the 
house with it. “Stay one minute, Rach- 
ael.” 

“Yes, Master Robert.” 

“How old are you, Rachael?” Robert 
blushed after he had put this question; but 
he was obliged to say something, and he 
did not well know how to begin. 

“Twenty-two,” was Rachael’s answer. 

“Don’t go just yet. Is this your first 
year’s reaping?” ° 

“No, the third.” 

“You must be very poor, I am afraid.” — 

“Very poor indeed, Master Robert.” 

“Do you live far from here?” 

“Don’t you remember I told you I came — 
twenty miles from here?” : 

“Why, Newbury is about that distance.” — 

“T think your mother will want me.” 

“Well, don’t let me keep you against ! 
your will.” 

Rachael entered the Hathorng’ side. 

Robert’s heart sank. She was so gentle, — 
yet so cold and sad. There wasno winning ~ 


her confidence, it appeared. Presently she ~ 


returned with an empty basket, to fetch — 
the linen from Mrs. Mayfield’s side. As 
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she passed Robert, who, in despair, had 
determined not to try any more, but who 
looked up sorrowfully in her face, she gave 
him a smile, a very faint one, but still it 
did express some slight recognition and 
thanks. His resolve melted at this one 
little ray of kindly feeling. 

“Rachael,” said he, “have you any rela- 
tions your way?” 

“Not now!” and Rachael was a beauti- 
ful statue again. 

“But you have neighbors who are good 
to you?” 

“We ask nothing of them.” 

“Would it not be better if you could 
both live near us?” 

“T think not.” 

“Why? my mother has a good heart.” 

“Indeed she has.” 

“And Mrs. Mayfield is not a bad one 
either.” 

‘““T hear her well spoken of.” 

“And yet you mean to live on, so far 
away from all of us?” 

“Yes! I must go for the linen.” She 
waited a moment as it were for permis- 
sion to leave him, and, nothing more being 
said, she entered Mrs. Mayfield’s side. 

Robert leaned his head sorrowfully on 
the rails, and fell into a reverie. 

“T am nothing to her,” thought he; 
“her heart is far away. How good, and 
patient, and modest she is, but oh, how 
cold! She turns my heart to stone. I am 
a fool; she has some one in her own coun- 
try, to whom she is as warm, perhaps, as 
she is cold to us strangers—is that a fault? 
She is too beautiful, and too good, not to 
be esteemed by others besides me. Ah! 
her path is one way, mine another—worse 
luck—would to God she had never come 
here! Well, may she be happy! She can’t 
hinder me from praying she may’'be happy, 
happier than she is now. Poor Rachael!” 

A merry but somewhat vulgar voice 
broke incredibly harsh and loud, as it 
seemed, upon Hathorn’s: reverie. 

“Good-day, Master Robert.” 

Robert looked up, and there stood a 
young farmer in shooting-jacket and gait- 
ers, with a riding-whip in his hand. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Hickman.” 
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“The mistress is come home, I hear. and 
it is your harvest-home to-day, so I’ll stop 
here, for I am tired, and so is my horse, 
for that matter.” 

Mr. Hickman wasted the latter part of 
this discourse on vacancy, for young Ha- 
thorn went coolly away without taking 
any further notice of him. 

“T call that the cold shoulder,” thought 
Hickman; “but it is no wonder; that chap 
wants to marry her himself, of course he 
does. Not if I know it, Bob Hathorn.”’ 

It was natural that Hickman, whose 
great object just now was Rose Mayfield, 
should put this reading on Robert’s cold- 
ness: but in point of fact it was not so; 
the young man had no feeling toward 
Hickman but the quiet repugnance of a 
deep to a shallow soul, of a quiet and 
thoughtful to a ratthng fellow. Only just 
now gayety was not in his heart, and 
as Hickman was generally gay, and al- 
ways sonorous, he escaped to his own 
thoughts. Hickman watched his retreat, 
with an eye that said, “You are my 
rival, but not one I fear; I can outwit 
you.” And it was with a smile of trium- 
phant conscious superiority that Richard 
Hickman turned round to go into Mrs. 
Mayfield’s house, and found himself face 
to face with Rachael, who was just com- 
ing out of it with the basket full of Jinen 
in her hand. Words cannot paint the 
faces of this woman and this man, when 
they saw one another. ‘They both started, 
and were red and white by turns, and their 
eyes glared upon one another; yet, though 
the surprise was equal, the emotion was 
not quite the same. The woman stood, 
her bosom heaving slowly and high, her 
eye dilating, her lps apart, her elastic 
figure rising higher and higher. She 
stood there wild as a startled panther, un- 
certain whether to fight or to fly. The 
man, after the first start, seemed to cower 
under her eye, and half a dozen expres- 
sions that chased one another across his 
face left one fixed there— Fear! abject 
fear! 
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THEY eyed one another in silence: at 
Jast Hickman looked down upon the ground 
and said, in faltering, ill-assured’ tones, 
“ H—how d’ye do, Rachael? I—I didn’t 
expect to see you here.” 

SeNOor.l you; 

“Tf you are busy, don’t let m& stop you, 
you know,” said Hickman, awkwardly and 
confused, and, like one with no great re- 
sources, compelled to utter something. 

Then Rachael, white as a sheet, took up 
her basket again, and moved away in si- 
lence! The young farmer eyed her appre- 
hensively, and, being clearly under the 
influence of some misgiving as to her in- 
'tentions, said: “If you blow me, it will 
do me harm and you no good, you know, 
Rachael. Can’t we be friends?” 

“Friends!—you and I?” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry—let us talk 
it over. I am a little better off than I 
used to be in those days.” 

“What is that to me?” 

“Plenty; if you won’t be spiteful, and 
set others against me in this part:” by 
“others” doubtless Hickman intended Mrs. 
Mayfield. 

“T shall neither speak nor think of you,”’ 
was the cold answer. 

Had Richard Hickman been capable 
of fathoming Rachael Wright, or even of 
reading her present marble look and tone 
aright, he would have seen that he had 
little to apprehend from her beyond con- 
tempt, a thing he would not in the least 
have minded; but he was cunning, and, 
like the cunning, shallowish; so he pur- 
sued his purpose, feeling his way with 
her to the best of his ability. 

“T have had a smart bit of money left 
me lately, Rachael.” 

“What is that to me?” 

“What is it? why, a good deal, because 
I could assist you now, maybe.” 

“ And what right have you to assist me 
n0w 2” | 

“Confound it, Rachael, how proud you 
are !—why, you are not the same girl. Oh! 
I see! as for assisting you, I know you 
would rather work than be in debt to any 
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| one; but then there is another besides you, 


you know ” 

“What other?” said Rachael, losing her 
impassibility, and trembling all over at 
this simple word. — 

“What other? why, confound it, who 
ever saw a girl fence like this? I suppose 


you think I am not man enough to do ~ 


what’s right; [ am, though, now I have 
got the means.” 

“To do what?” 

“Why, to do my duty by him—to pro-. 
vide for him.” 

“Hor whom?” cried Rachael, wildly, 
“WHEN HE IS DEAD!” 

“ Dead ?” 

“ Dead!” 

“Don’t say so, Rachael; don’t say so.” 

“ He is dead!” 

“Dead! I never thought I should have 
cared much; but that word do seem to— 
knock against my heart. Id give a hun- 
dred pounds to any one would tell me it is 
not true—poor thing! I’ve been to blame; 
I’ve been to blame.” 

“You were not near us when he came 
into the world; you were not near us 
when he went out of it. 
poverty with me; he died in poverty for 
all I could do, and it is against my will 


‘| af I did not die with him. Our life or 


our death gave you no cares. While he 
lived, you received a letter every six 
months from me, claiming my rights as 
your wife.” 

Hickman nodded assent. 

“Last year you had no letter.” 

“No more there was.” 

“And did not that tell you? Poor 
Rachael had lost her consolation and her 
hope, and had no more need of anything!” 

“Poor Rachael!” cried the man, stung 
with sudden remorse. “Curse it all! Curse 
you, Dick Hickman!” Then, suddenly 
recovering his true nature, and, like us 
men, never at a loss for an excuse against — 
a woman, he said angrily: “ What is the 
use of letters?—-why didn’t you come and 
tell me you were so badly off?” 

“Me come after you! The wrongdoer?” 

“Oh, confound your pride! Should have 


sent the old man to me, then.” 
& 


He: lived in“ 


“My grandfather, an old soldier as proud 
as fire! Send him to the man who robbed 
me of my good name by cheating the law! 

You are a fool! Three times he left our 
house with his musket loaded to kill you— 
three times I got him home again; but 
how?—by prayers, and tears, and force, 
all three, or you would not be here in 
life.” 7 

“The devil! what an old Tartar! I say, 
is he here alone with you?” 

“Oh, you need not fear,” said Rachael, 
with a faint expression of scorn, “he is 
going directly, and I am going too; and 
when I do go from here I shall have lost 
all the little pleasure and hope I have in 
the world,” said Rachael sorrowfully ; and, 
as she said this, she became unconscious 
of Hickman’s presence, and moved away 
without looking at him; but that prudent 
person dared not part with her so. He 
was one of those men who say, “I know 
the women,” and, in his sagacity, he 
dreaded this woman’s tongue. He de- 
termined, therefore, to stop her tongue, 
and not to risk Rose Mayfield and thou- 
sands for a few pounds. 

“Now, Rachael, listen to me. Since the 
poor child is dead, there is only you to 
think of. We can do one another good 
or harm, you and I; better good than 
harm, I say. Suppose I offered you twenty 
pounds, now, to keep dark?” 

“You poor creature!” 

“Well, thirty, then?” 

| “Oh, hold your tongue—you make me 
ashamed of myself as well as you.” 

“T see what it is, you want too much; 
you want me to be your husband.” 

“No; while my child lived, I claimed 
my right for his sake: but not now, not 

now;” and the poor girl suddenly turned 
her eyes on Hickman, with an indescrib- 
able shudder, that a woman would have 
__ interpreted to the letter; but no man could 
be expected to read it quite aright, somany 
things it said. 

Hickman the sagacious chose to under- 
stand by it pique and personal hostility to 
him, and desire of vengeance; and, having 
failed to bribe her, he now resolved to try 
and outface her. 
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It so happened that at this very moment 
merry voices began to sound on every side. 
The clatter was heard of tables being 
brought out of the kitchen, and the har- 
vest-home people were seen coming toward 
the place where Rachael and Hickman 
were; so Hickman said hastily, “ Any way, 
don’t think to blow me—for, if you do, Pll 
swear you out, my lass, Pll swear you 
out.” 

“No doubt you know how to lie,” was 
the cold reply. 

“There, Rachael,” cried Hickman pit- 
eously, lowering his tone of defiance in 
a moment, “don’t expose me before the 
folk, whatever you do. Here they all 
come, confound’ them !” 

Rachael made no answer. She retired 
into the Hathorns’ house, and in a few 
minutes the tables were set, just outside 
the house, and loaded with good cheer, 
and the rustics began to ply knife and 
fork as zealously as they had sickle, and 
rake, and pitchfork; and so, on the very 
spot of earth where Rachael had told Hick- 
man her child was dead, and with him her © 
heart, scarce five minutes afterward came 
the rattle of knives and forks, and peals 
of boisterous laughter and huge feeding. 
And thus it' happens to many a small lo- 
cality in this world—tragedy, comedy, and 
farce are acted on it by turns, and all of 
them in earnest. So harvest-home dinner 
proceeded with great zeal; and after the 
solids the best ale was served round ad 
libitum, and intoxication, sanctified by 
immemorial usage, followed in due course. 
However, as this symptom of harvest was 
a long time coming on upon the present 
occasion, owing to peculiar interruptions, 
the reader will not have to follow us 
so far, which let us hope he will not 
regret. 

Few words worthy of being embalmed 
in an immortal story, warranted to live 
a month, were uttered during the discus- 
sion of the meats, for when the fruges 
consumere nati are let loose upon beef, 
bacon, and pudding, among the results 
dialogue on a large scale is not. 

“ Yet shall the Muse” embalm a conver- 
sation that passed on this occasion between 
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the brothers Messenger, laborers aged 
about fifty, who had been on this farm 
nearly all their lives. 

Bob Messenger was carving a loin of 
veal. Jem Messenger sat opposite him, 
eating bacon and beans on a very large 
scale. 

Bob (aiming at extraordinary politeness). 
“Wool you have some veal along with your 
bacon, Jem?” 

Jem. “That I wool not, Bob” (with a re- 
proachful air, as one whom a brother had 
sought to entrap). 

When the table was cleared of the 
viands, the ale-mugs and horns were filled, 
and Mrs. Mayfield and the Hathorns took 
part in the festive ceremony; that is, they 
did not sit at the table, but they showed 
themselves from time to time, and made 
their humble guests heartily welcome by 
word, and look, and smile, as their fore- 
fathers had done at harvest-time, each in 
their century and generation. 
Presently Bob Messenger arose solemnly, 
- with his horn of ale in his hand. The 
others rose after him, knowing well what 
he was going to do, and chanted with him 
the ancient harvest-home stave :— 


‘¢ Here’s a health unto our master, 

The founder of the feast, 

Not only to our master, 
But to our mistress. 

Then drink, boys, drink, 
And see as you do not spill, 

For if you do, you shall drink to 
Our health with a free good-will. 

Then drink, boys, drink,” ete. 


Two voices. 


Chorus. 


Corporal Patrick and Rachael left the 
table. They had waited only to take part 
in this compliment to their entertainers, 
and now they left. The reason was, one 
or two had jeered them before grace. 

The corporal had shaved and made him- 
self very clean, and he had puton his faded 
red jacket, which he always carried about, 
and Rachael had washed his neck-handker- 
chief, and tied it neatly about his neck, and 
had put on herself a linen collar and linen 
wristbands, very small and plain, but white 
and starched; and at this their humble at- 
tempt to be decent and nice one or two (who 
happened to be dirty at the time) could not 
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help sneering. Another thing, Rachael 
and Patrick were strangers. Some natives 
cut a jest or two at their expense, and 
Patrick was about to answer by flinging 
his mug at one man’s head, but Rachael 
restrained him, and said: “Be patient, 
grandfather. They were never taught any 
better. When the farmer’s health has been 
drunk we can leave them.” 

People should be able to take jests, or to 
answer them in kind, not to take them to 
heart; but Rachael and Patrick had seen 
better days (they were not so very proud 
and irritable then), and now Patrick, 
naturally high-spirited, was sore, and 
could not bear to be filliped, and Rachael 
was become too cold and bitter toward 
all the vulgar natures that blundered up 
against her, not meaning her any good, 
nor much harm, either, poor devils! 

A giggle greeted their departure; but 
it must be owned it was a somewhat un- 
easy giggle. 

There was in the company a certain 
Timothy Brown John, who was naturaly 
a shoemaker, but was turned out into the 
stubble annually at harvest-time. The lad 
had a small rustic genius for music, which 
he illustrated by playing the clarionet in 
church, to the great regret of the clergy- 
man. Now after the chorus one or two 
were observed to be nudging this young 
man, and he to be making those mock- 
modest difficulties which are part of a 
singer, 1n town or country. 

“Ay, Tim,” cried Mrs. Mayfield, “you 
sing us a song.” 

“ He have got a new one, mistress!” put 
in a carter’s lad, with saucer eyes. 

“What is it about, boy?” 

“Well,” replied the youngster, “it is 
about love” (at which the girls giggled) ; 
“and I think it is about you, Dame May- 
field.” 

“ About me! then it must be nice.” 

Chorus of Rustics. “Haw! haw! 
haw !” 

“Come, Mr. Brown John, I will trouble 
you for it directly.—I can see the bottom 
of some of their mugs, Jane.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Brown John, looking 
down, “I don’t know what to say about 
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it. Mayhap you mightn’t like it quite 
so well before so much company.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Well, you see, dame, [ am afeard | 
shall give you a red face, like, with this 
here song.” 

“Tf you do, I'll give you one with this 
here hand.” © 

Chorus. “Haw! haw! Ho!” 

“Drat the boy, sing, and have done 
with it.” 

“Tl do my best, ma’am,” replied Tim, 
gravely. 

On this, Mr. Brown John drew from his 
pocket a diminutive flute, with one key, 
and sounded his G at great length. He 
then paused, to let his G enter his own 
mind and those around; he then composed 
his features like a preacher, and was about 
to enter on his undertaking, when the 
whole operation was suddenly, and re- 
morselessly, and provokingly interrupted 
by Mr. Casenower, who, struck as it ap- 
peared with a sudden, irresistible idea, 
burst upon them all with this question: 

“Do any of you know one Rebecca Reid, 
in this part of the world?” 

The company stared. 

Some, to whom this question had been 
put by him before, giggled ; others scratched 
their heads; others got no further than a 
stricken look. A few mustered together 
their wits and assured Mr. Casenower they 
had never heard tell of “the wench.” 
“How devilish odd!” cried Casenower, 
“it is not such a common combination of 
sounds, one would think.” 

“I know Hannah Reid,” squeaked a 
small cow-boy; he added with enthusiasm, 
“she is a capital slider, she is!!!” and he 
smiled at some reminiscence, perchance of 
a joint somersault upon the ice, last winter. 

“ Hannah does not happen to be Rebecca, 
young gentleman,” objected Casenower; 
“sing away, John Brown.” 

“I’m a going, sir. G—g—g—g—” and 
he impressed the key-note once more upon 
their souls. Then sang Brown John the 
following song, and the rest made the 
laughing chorus, and, as they all laughed 
in different ways, though they began 
laughing from their heads, ended in laugh- 
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ing from their hearts. It was pleasant and 
rather funny, and proved so successful that 
after this J Maestro Brown John and his 
song were asked to all the feasts in a circle 
of seven miles. There were eight verses: 
we will confine ourselves to two, because 
paper is not absolutely valueless, whatever 
the trivoluminous may think. 
‘‘ When Richard appeared, how my heart pit-a- 
pat 
With a tenderly motion, with which it was 
seized! 
To hear the young fellow’s gay, innocent chat 
I could listen forever, O dear! I’m so pleased! 
I’m so pleased! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
I’m so pleased! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
I’m a going to be married—O dear! I’m 


so pleased! 
I’m a going to be married—O dear! I’m 
so pleased! 
Chorus. Im so pleased, etc, 


‘* Osweet is the smell of the new-mown hay, 
And sweet are the cowslips that spring in May; 
But sweeter’s my lad than the daisied lawn, 

Or the hay, or the flower, or the cows at the 
dawn. 
I’m so pleased,” etc, 


We writers can tell “the what,” but not 
so very often “the how,” of anything. I[ 
can give Tim’s bare words, but it is not in 
my power nor any man’s to write down 
the manner of J/ Maestro in singing. 
How he dwelt on the short syllables, and 
abridged the long—his grave face till he 
came to his laugh—and then the enormous 
mouth that flew suddenly open, and the 
jovial peal that came ringing through two 
rows of teeth hke white chess pawns—and 
with all this his quaint, indescribable, dul- 
cet, rustic twang, that made his insignifi- 
cant melody ring like church bells heard 
from the middle of a wood, and taste like 
metheglin come down to us in a yew-tree 
cask from the Druids! 

During the song, one Robert Munday 
and his son, rural fiddlers, who by instinct 
nosed festivities, appeared at the gate, each 
with a green bag. A shriek of welcome 
greeted them; they were set in a corner, 
with beef and ale galore, and soon the 
great table was carried in, the ground 
cleared, the couples made, and the fiddles 
tuning. 

The Messrs. Munday made some pre- 
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liminary flourishes, like hawks hovering 
uncertain where to pounce, and then, like 
the same bird, they suddenly dashed into 
“The day in June.” 

Their style was rough, and bore a family 
likeness to plowing, but it was true, clean 
and spirited; the notes of the arpeggio 
danced out like starry sparks in fireworks. 

Moreover, the Messrs. Munday played 
to the foot, which is precisely what your 
melted-butter violinist always fails to do, 
whether he happens to be washing out the 
soul of a waltz, or of a polka, or of a 
reel. 

They also played so as to raise the spirits 
of all who heard them, young or old, which 
is an artistic effect of the very highest 
order, however attained, and never is and 
never will be attained by the melted-butter 
violinist. 

The fiddlers being merry, the dancers 
were merry; the dancers being merry, the 
fiddlers said to themselves, “ Aha! we have 
not missed fire,” and so grew metrier still. 
And thus the electric fire of laughter and 
music darted to and fro. Dance, sons and 
daughters of toil! None had ever a better 
right to dance than yoy have this sunny 
afternoon in clear September. It was you 
that painfully plowed the stiff soil; it was 
you that trudged up the high, incommod- 
ing furrow, and painfully cast abroad the 
equal seed. You that are women bowed 
the back, and painfully drilled holes in the 
soil, and poured in the seed; and this month 
past you have all bent, and, with sweating 
brows, cut down and housed the crops that 
came from the seed you planted. Dance! 
for those yellow ricks, trophies of your 
labor, say you have a right to; those 
barns, bursting with golden fruit, swear 
you have a right to. Harvest-tide comes 
but once a year. Dance! sons and daugh- 
ters of toil. 

Exult over your work, smile with the 
smiling year, and, in this bright hour, oh, 
cease, my poor soul, to envy the rich and 
the great! Believe me, they are never, at 
any hour of their lives, so cheery as you 
are now. How can they be? With them 
dancing is tame work, an every-day busi- 
ness—no rarity, no treat. Don’t envy them 
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—God is just, and deals the sources of con- 
tent with a more equal hand than appears 
on the surface of things.. Dance, too, with- 
out fear; let no Puritan make you believe. 
it is wrong; things are wrong out of sea- 
son, and right in season; to dance in 
harvest is as becoming as to be grave in 
church. The Almighty has put it into 
the hearts of insects to dance in the after- — 
noon sun, and of nien and women in every 
age and every land to dance round the 
gathered crop, whether it be corn, or oil, 
or Wine, or any other familiar miracle that 
springs up sixty-fold and nurtures and 
multiplies the life of man. More fire, 
fiddlers! play to the foot-—-play to the 
heart the sprightly “Day in June.” Ay, 
foot it freely, lads and lasses; my own 
heart is warmer to think you are merry 
once or twice in your year of labor. Dance, 
my poor brothers and sisters, sons and- 
daughters of toil! 

After several dances, Mrs. Mayfield, who 
had been uneasy in her mind at remaining 
out of the fun, could bear inaction no 
longer; so she pounced on Robert Hathorn 
and drew him into the magic square. Rob- 
ert danced, but in a very listless way; so 
much so, that his mother, who stood by, 
took occasion to give him a push and say: 
“Ts that the way to dance?” at which poor 
Robert tried to do better, but his limbs, as 
well as his face, showed how far his heart 
was from his heels. 

Now, in the middle of this dance, sud- — 
denly loud and angry sounds were heard 
approaching, and the voiee of old Patrick 
was soon distinguished, and the next mo- © 
ment he was seen following Mr. Hickman, — 
and hanging on his rear, loading him with 
invectives. Rachael was by his side, en- — 
deavoring, in vain, to soothe him, and to 
end what to her was a most terrible scene. 
At a gesture from Mrs. Mayfield, the fid- | 
dlers left off, and the rustics turned, all — 
curiosity, toward the interruption. “There — 
are bad hearts in the world,” shouted — 
Patrick to all present—“ vermin that steal 
into honest houses and file* them—bad — 
hearts, that rob the poor of that which 
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is before life; oh, yes, far before life!” 


| 
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and, as he uttered these words, Patrick was 
observed to stagger. 

“The old man is drunk,” said Hickman. 
“T don’t know what he means.” 

Rachael colored high and cried: “No, 
Master Robert, I assure you he is not 
drunk, but he is not himself; he has been 
complaining this hour past; see! look at 
his eye. Good people, my grandfather is 
ill;” and indeed, as she said these words, 
Patrick, who, from the moment he had 
staggered, had stared wildly and con- 
fusedly around him, suddenly bowed his 
head and dropped upon his knees; he 
would have fallen on his face, but Rach- 
ael’s arm now held him up. 

In a moment several persons came round 
them; among the rest, Robert and Mrs. 
Mayfield. Robert loosened his neckcloth, 
and, looking at the old man’s face and eye, 
he said, gravely and tenderly: “ Rachael, 
I have seen the like of this before—in 
harvest.” ~ 

“Oh, Master Robert, what is it?” 

“ Rachael, itis astroke of the sun!” He 
turned to his mother: “God forgive us all, 
the old man was never fit for the work we 
have put him to.” 

“Come, don’t stand gaping there,” cried 
Mrs. Mayfield; “mount my mare and gallop 
for the doctor—don’t spare her—off with 
you! Betsey, get a bed ready in my gar- 
ret.” 

“Hh, dear!” said Mrs. Hathorn, “I doubt 
the poor thing’s troubles are over;” and she 
put up her apron and began to cry. 

“Oh, no!” cried Rachael. “ Grandfather 
—don’t leave me !—don’t leave me!” 

Corporal Patrick’s lips moved. 

“TI can’t see ye! I can’t see any of ye!” 
he said, half fretfully. “Ah!” heresumed, 
as if a light had broken inonhim. “ Yes!” 
said he, very calmly, “I think Lam going ;” 
but the next moment he cried in tones that 
made the bystanders thrill, so wild and 
piteous were they: “My daughter! my 
daughter !—she will miss me!” 

Robert Hathorn fell on his knees, and 
took the old hand with one of those grasps 
that bring soul in contact with soul; the 
old soldier, who was at this moment past 
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seeing or hearing, felt this grasp, and 
turned to it as an unconscious plant turns 
to the ight. “I can’t see you,” said he 
faintly; “ but, whoever you are, take care 
of my child!—she is such a good child!” 
The hands spoke to one another still; then 
the old soldier almost smiled, and the 
anxious, frightened look of his face be- 
gan to calm. “Thank God,” he faltered, 
“they are going to take care of my child!” 
And almost with these words he lost all 
sense, and lay pale, and calm, and motion- 
less at their feet, and his hand could grasp 
Robert’s no more. There was a moment 
of dead silence and inquiring looks. Rob- 
ert looked into his face gravely and atten- 
tively. 

When he had so inspected him a little 
while, he turned to them all, and he said, 
in a deep and almost a stern voice: 

“ Hats off!” ) 

They all uncovered, and stood looking 
like stricken deer at the old soldier as he 
lay. The red jacket had nothing ridicu- 
lous now. When it was new and bright 
it had been in great battles. They asked 
themselves now, Had they really sneered 
at this faded rag of England’s glory, and 


‘| at that withered hero? 


“Didn’t think the old man was a going 
to leave us like that,” said one of those 
rough penitents, “or ’d never ha wagged 
my tongue again un.” 

Mrs. Mayfield gave orders to have him 
carried up to her garret, and four stout 
rustics, two at his head and two at his 
feet, took him up the stairs and laid him 
there on a decent bed. When Rachael saw 
the clean floor, the little carpet round the 
foot of the bed, the bright walls and the 
windows, and the snowy sheets, made 
ready for her grandfather, she hid her 


face and wept, and said but two words— 


“'Too late! too late!” 

As Rachael was following her grand- 
father up the stairs, she met Hickman. 
That worthy had watched this sorrowful 
business in silence; he had tears in his 
eyes, and, coming to her, he whispered in 
her ear, “ Rachael, don’t fret—I will not 
desert you now.” On the landing, a mo- 
ment after, Rachael met Robert Hathorn. 
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He said to her, “ Rachael, your grandfather | sensible, he would have stabbed him, poor 


trusted you to me.” 

When Hickman said that to her, Rach- 
ael turned and looked at him. 

When Robert said that to her, she low- 
ered her eyes away from him. 


CHART ERe Li: 


THE poor battered soldier lay some hours 
between life and death. Just before sun- 
rise Rachael, who had watched him all 
night, and often moistened his temples 
with vinegar, opened the window, and, 
as the morning air came into the room, 
a change for the better was observed in 
the patient—a slight color stole into his 
pale cheeks, and he seemed to draw a 
fuller breath, and his heart beat more 
perceptibly. Rachael kneeled and prayed 
for him, and then she prayed to him not 
to leave her alone; the sun had been up 
about an hour, and came fiery bright into 
the whitewashed room; for it looked to- 
ward the east, and Corporal Patrick’s lips 
moved, but without uttering a sound. 
Rachael prayed for him again most fer- 
vently. About nine o’clock his lips moved, 
and this time he spoke: 

“__Rear rank, right wheel !—” 

The next moment a light shot into his 
eye. His looks rested upon Rachael: he 
smiled feebly, but contentedly, then closed 
his eyes and slumbered again. 

Corporal Patrick lived. But it was a 
near thing, a very near thing—he was 
saved by one of those accidents we call 
luck—when Mrs. Mayfield’s Tom rode for 
the doctor, the doctor was providentially 
out. Had he been in, our tale would be 
now bidding farewell to Corporal Patrick 


—for this doctor was one of the pig-stick- 


ing ones. He loved to stab men and women 
with a tool that has slain far more than 
the sword in modern days; it is called 
“the lancet.” Had he found aman in- 


man! he always stabbed a fellow-creature 
when he caught it insensible: not very 
generous, was it?—now, had he drawn 
from those old veins one tablespoonful of 
that red fluid which is the life of aman, the 
aged man would have come to his senses 
only to sink the next hour, and die for 
want of that vital stream stolen from him 
by rule. 

As it was, he breathed, and came back 
to life by slow degrees. At first his right 
arm was powerless; then he could not 
move the right leg; but at last he recov- 
ered the use of his limbs, but remained 
feeble, and his poor head was sore con- 
fused: one moment he would be quite 
himself; another, his memory of recent 
events would be obscured—and then he 
would shake his head and sigh. But nat- 
ure was strong in him; and he got better 
—but slowly. 

As soon as he was able to walk, Rachael 
proposed to Mrs. Mayfield to return home, 
but Mrs. Hathorn interposed, and requested 
Rachael to take her own servant’s place for 
another week, in order to let the servant 
visit her friends. On these terms Rachael 
remained, and did the work of the Ha- 
thorns’ house, and it was observed that 
during this period more color came to her 
cheek, and her listlessness and languor 
sensibly diminished. 

She was very active and zealous in her 
work, and old Hathorn was so pleased with 
her, that he said one day to Mrs. Hathorn: 
“T don’t care if Betsy never comes back at 
all; this one is worth a baker’s dozen of 
her, this Rachael.” 

“Betsy will serve our turn as well in 
the long run,” said Mrs. Hathorn, some- 
what dryly and thoughtfully. 

“ Betsy!” replied the former, contemptu- 
ously; “there is more sense in this Rach- 
ael’s forefinger than in that wench’s whole 
carcass.” 

It was about two days after this that 
the following conversation took place be- 
tween Robert Hathorn and his mother: 

“Ts it true, what I hear, that Mr. Patrick 
talks about going next week?” 

“Have not they been here long enough, 
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Robert? I wish they may not have been 
here too long.” 

“Why too long, when you asked them 
to stay yourself, mother?” 

“Yes, I did, and I doubt I did very 
wrong. But it is hard for a mother to 
deny her son.” 

“T am much obliged to you, mother, but 
I don’t remember that ever I asked you.” 

“No! no. I don’t say that you ever spoke 
your mind, Robert; but you looked up in 
my face, and showed your wish plain 
enough to my eye; and you see a poor 
foolish body hike me doesn’t know how to 
say no to her boy that never vexed her. I[ 
should have been a better friend to you if 
I had turned my head away, and made 
believe not to see what is in your heart.” 

Robert paused awhile, then, in a low, 
anxious voice, he whispered: “Don’t you 
like her, mother?” 

“Yes! I like her, my poor soul. What 
is there to dislike in her? But I don’t 
know her.” 

“But I know her as well as if we had 
been seven years acquainted.” 

“You talk like a child! How can you 
know a girl that comes from a strange 
part?” 

“17d answer for her, mother.”’ 

“| wouldn’t answer for any young wench 
of them all! I do notice she is very close; 
ten to one if she has not an acquaintance 
of some sort, good or bad.” 

“A bad acquaintance, mother! Never! 
If you had seen her through all the har- 
vest month, as I did, respect herself and 
make others respect her, you would see 
that girl never could have made a trip in 
her life.” 

“Now, Robert, what makes you so gad, 
like, if you- have no misgivings about 
her?” 

“Because, mother, I don’t think she 
likes me so well as I do her.” 

“All the better,” said Mrs. Hathorn, 
dryly; “make up your mind to that.” 

“Do not say so! do not say so!” said 
Robert, piteously. 

“Well, Robert, she does not hate you, 
you may be sure of that. Why is she in 
such a hurry to go away?” 
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“Because she has some one in her own 
country she likes better than me.” 

“Ay! that is the way you boys read 
women. More likely she is afraid of lik- 
ing you too well, and making mischief in 
a family.” 

“Oh, mother, do you think it is that?” 

“There, I am a fool to tell you such 
things.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! There is no friend like 
a mother.” 

“There is no fool like a mother, that is 
my belief.” 

“No, no! Give me some comfort, 
mother; tell me you see some signs of 
liking in her.” 

“Well, then, when she is quite sure you 
are not looking her way, I can see her eye 
dwell upon you as if it was at home.” 

“Oh, how happy you make me! But, 
mother, how you must have watched her!” 

“Of course I watched her, and you too; 
I have seen a long while how matters were 
going.” : . 

“But you never spoke to Rose, or my 
father?” 

“Tf 1 had, she would have been turned 
out of the house, and a good job too; but 
you would have fretted, you know;” and 
Mrs. Hathorn sighed. 

“Mother, I must kiss you.” I shall have 
courage to speak to father about it now.” 

“Take a thought, Robert. His heart is 
set upon your marrying your cousin. It 
would be a bitter pill to the poor old man, 
and his temper is very hasty. For Heaven’s 
sake take a thought. I don’t know what 
to do, I am sure.” 

“T must do it soon or late,” said Robert, 
resolutely. “No time so good as now. 
Father is hasty, and he will be angry, no 
doubt; but after a while he will give in, 
I don’t ask him favors every day. Do you 
consent, mother?” 

“Oh, Robert, what is the use asking 
me whether I consent? I have only one 
son, and he is a good one. Iam afraid I 
could not say no to your happinéss, sup- 
pose it was my duty to say no; but your 
father is not such a fool as I am, and I am 
main doubtful whether he will ever con- 
sent. I wish you could think better of it.” 


: 
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“T will try him, mother, no later than 
to-day. Why, here he comes. Oh, there 
is Mr. Casenower with him; that is un- 
lucky. You get him away, mother, and 
TP’ll open my mind to father.” 

Old Hathorn came past the window and 
entered the room where Robert and Mrs. 
Hathorn were. The farmer stumped in 
and sat down with some appearance of 
fatigue. Mr. Casenower sat down opposite 
him. 

That gentleman had in his hand a cab- 
bage. He was proving to the farmer that 
this plant is more nutritious than the po- 
tato. The theory was German in the first 
instance. “There are but three nourishing 
principles in all food,” argued Mr. Casen- 
ower, “and of those, what we call ‘fibrine’ 
is the most effective. Now, see, I put my 
nail to this stalk, and it readily reduces it- 
self to a bundle of little fibers; see, those 
are pure fibrine, and, taken into the stom- 
ach, make the man muscular. Can any- 
thing be clearer?” 

Mr. Hathorn, who had shown symptoms 
of impatience, replied to this effect: “That 
he knew by personal experience that the 
cabbage turns to nothing but hot water in 
a man’s belly.” 

“There are words to come out of a man’s 
mouth!” objected Mrs. Hathorn. 

“Better than cabbage going into it,” 
grunted the farmer. 

“Ah, you know nothing of chemistry, 
my good friend.” 

“Well, sir, you say there is a deal of 
heart in a cabbage?” 

Sead 1 Ose, 

“Then I tell you what [ll do with you, 
sir. There is some fool has been and 
planted half an acre of cabbages in my 
barley-field—” 

“Tt was nota fool,” put in Mrs. Hathorn, 
sharply, “it was me.” 

“It was not a fool, you see, sir; it was 
a woman,” responded Hathorn, mighty 
dryly. “Well, sir, you train on. the 
Dame’s*cabbages for a month, and all 
that time J’ll eat nothing stronger than 
beef and bacon, and at the end: of the 
month [ll fight you for a pot of beer, if 
you are so minded.” 
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“This is the way we reason in the coun- 
try, eh, Mr. Robert?” : 

“Yes, sir, it would serve father right 
if you took him up, sir, with his game 
leg; but 1 don’t hold with cabbages for 
all that; a turnip is watery enough, but 
a cabbage and a sponge are pretty much 
one, it seems to me.” 

“Mr. Casenower,” put in Mrs. Hathorn, 
“didn’t you proimse to show me a pansy in 
your garden, that is to win the next prize 
at Wallingford?” 

“T did, ma’am, but you should not call 
it ‘Pansy’; ‘Heart’s-ease’ is bad enough, 
without going back to ‘Pansy.’ Viola 
tricolor is the name of the flower—the 
scientific name.” 

“No,” said old Hathorn, stoutly. 

“No! What do you mean by no?” 

“What are names for? To remember 
things by; then the scientifickest name 
must be the one that it is easiest to re- 
member. Now, pansy is a deal easier to 
remember than ‘vile tricolor.’ ” 

“T am at your service, Mrs. Hathorn; 
come along, for Heaven’s sake;” and off 
bustled Mr. Casenower toward the garden 
with Mrs. Hathorn. 

“Father,” said Robert, after an uneasy 
pause, “I have something to say to you, 
very particular.” 

“Have you, though? well, out with it, 
my lad!” | 

“ Father !—” 

At this moment, in bustled Mr. Casen- 
ower again. “Oh, Mr. Robert, I forgot 
something. Let me tell you, now I think 
of it. I want you to find out this Rebecca 
Reid for me. She lives somewhere near, 
within a few miles. I don’t exactly know 
how many. Can’t you find her out?” 

“Why, sir,” said Robert, “it is hke look- 
ing for one poppy ina field of standing 
wheat.” 

“No, no! When you go to market, ask 
all the farmers from different parishes 
whether they know her.” 

“Haw, haw, haw!” went Hathorn, 
senior. “ Yes, do, Robert. Ho, ho!” — 

“Have you any idea what he is laugh- 
ing at?” said Mr. Casenower, dryly. 

“Father thinks you will make me the 
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laughing-stock of the market, sir,” said 


Robert, with a faint smile; “but never 
mind him, sir, I shall try and oblige you.” 

“You are a good fellow, Robert. I must 
go back to Mrs. Hathorn;” and off he 
bustled again. 

“Father,” began Robert; but before he 
could open his subject, voices were heard 
outside, and Mrs. Mayfield came in, fol- 
lowed by Richard Hickman. 

“Tic! tic! tic!” said poor Robert, peev- 
ishly, for he foresaw endless interruptions. 

Mr. Hickman had been for some minutes 
past employed in the agreeable occupation 
of bringing Mrs. Mayfield to the point; 
but, for various reasons, Mrs. Mayfield did 
not want to be brought to the point that 
forenoon. One of those reasons was, that 
although she liked Hickman well enough 
to marry him, she liked somebody else 
better, and she was not yet sure as to this 
person’s intentions. She wanted, therefore, 
to be certain that she could not have Paul, 
before she committed herself to Peter. 
Now, certain ladies, when they do not 
want to be brought to the point, have 
ways of avoiding it that a man would 
hardly hit upon. One of them is, to be 
constantly moving about; for, they argue, 
“If he can’t pin my body to one spot, he 
can’t pin my soul, for my soul is contained 
in my body;” and there is a certain vulgar 
philosophy in this. Another is, to be ab- 
sorbed in some small matter,*that just then 


they cannot do justice to the larger ques- 


tion, and so modestly postpone it. 

“Will I be yours till death us do part? 
now, how can I tell you just now? such a 
question demands at least some attention; 
and look at this hole in my lace collar, 
which I am mending; if I don’t give my 
whole soul to it, how can I mend it prop- 
erly?” 

“Mr. Hickman had no sooner shown Mrs. 
Mayfield that he wanted to bring her to the 
point, than he found himself in for some 
hard work; twice he had to cross the farm- 
yard with her; he had to take up a sickly 
chicken and pronounce upon its ailments. 
He had to get some milk in a pail and give 
one of her calves a drink. He had to bring 
one cow from paddock to stall, and another 


from stall to paddock. Heaven knew why; 
and when all thisand much more was done, 
the lady caught sight of our friends in the 
Hathorns’ kitchen, and, crying briskly, 
“Come this way,” led Mr. Hickman into 
company where she knew he could not 
press the inopportune topic. 

“Curse her!” muttered the enamored 
one, as he followed her into the Hathorns’ 


“kitchen. 


After the usual greetings, the farmer, 
observing Robert’s impatience, said to 
Hickman: “If you will excuse me for a 
minute, farmer, Robert wants to speak to 
me; we are going toward the barn.” He 
then beckoned Mrs. Mayfield, and whis- 
pered in her ear: “Don’t let this one set 
you against my Robert, that 1s worth a 
hundred of him.” | 

Mrs. Mayfield whispered in return: 
“And don’t Jet your Robert shillyshally 
so, because this one does not— you un- 
derstand—”’ 

“All right,” replied Hathorn; “ten to 
one if it is not you he wants to speak to 
me about.” 

Hathorn and his son then sauntered into 
the farmyard, and Hickman gained what 
he had been trying to for so long, a quiet 
téte-a-téte with Mrs. Mayfield; for all that, 
if a woman is one of those that have a 
wish, it is dangerous to drive her to the 
point. 

“Well, Mrs. Mayfield,” said he, quietly 
but firmly, “I am courting you this six 
months, and now I should be glad to 
have my answer. ‘Yes,’ or ‘No,’ if you 
please.” | 

Mrs. Mayfield sidled toward the window ; 
it commanded the farmyard. Robert and 
his father were walking slowly up and 
down by the side of the farmyard ‘pond. 
Mrs. Mayfield watched them intently, then, 
half turning toward Hickman, she said 
slowly: “Why, as to that, Mr. Hickman, 
you have certainly come after me a while, 
and I’ll not deny I find you very good 
company; but I have been married once 
and made a great mistake, as you have 
heard, I dare say; so now I am obliged to 
be cautious.” 

“What, are you afraid of my temper, 
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Rose? I am not reckoned a bad tempered 
one, any more than yourself.” 

“Oh, no! I have no fault to find with 
you—only we have not been acquainted so 
very long.” 

“That is a fault will mend every day.” 

“Of course it will; well, when you are 
settled on Bix, we shall see you mostly 
every day, and then we shall know one 


another better; for, if you have no faults, ° 


I have; and then you will know better 
what sort of a bargain you are making: 
and then—we will see about it.” 

“Better tell the truth,” said the all-ob- 
servant Hickman. 

“The truth!” 

“Ay, that the old man wants you to 
marry Bob Hathorn. Oh, I am down 
upon him this many a day.” 

“Robert Hathorn is nothing -to me,”’ re- 
plied the Mayfield; “but, since you put 
him in my head, I confess I might do 
worse. : 

“How could you do worse than marry 
a lad who has nothing but his two arms?” 

Mrs. Mayfield, looking slyly through the 
window, observed Robert and his father to 
be in earnest conversation; this somewhat 
colored her answer. She replied quickly, 
“Better poor and honest, than half rich 
and three parts of a rogue!” 

“Ts that for me, if you please?” said 
Hickman, calmly but firmly. 

“No! I don’t say it is,” replied the lady, 
fearful she had gone too far; “but still I 
wonder at your choosing this time for 
pressing me.” 

“Why not this time, as well as another, 
pray?” and Hickman eyed her intently, 
though secretly. 

“Why not!” said she, and she paused; 
for the dialogue between Hathorn and his 
son was now so animated that the father’s 
tones reached even to her ear. 

“Ay! why not?” repeated Hickman. 

The lady turned on him, and, with a 
sudden change of manner, said very 
sharply, “ Ask your own conscience.” 

“T don’t know what you mean!” 

“Tl tell you. This old Patrick was 
misealling you, when he fell ill. They 
say it was a stroke of the sun—maybe it 
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was: but I should say passion had some- 
thing to do with it too; the old man said 
words to you that none of the others no- 
ticed, but I did. He said as much as that 
you had robbed some one of what is before 
life in this world.” 

“ Ay, and what is before life, I wonder?” 
said the satirical Hickman. 

“Why, nothing,” replied the frank Mrs. 
Mayfield, “if you go to that; but it is a 
common saying that a ‘good name is be- 
fore life,’ and that is what the old man 
meant.” 

“T wonder you should take any notice 
of what the old man says, and above all 
his daughter.” 

“His daughter, Mr. Hickman! Why, 
I never mentioned his daughter, for my 
part. You have been and put your own 
bricks on my foundation.” 

Hickman looked confused. 

“You are a fool, Richard Hickman! 
You have told me more than I knew, and 
I see more than you tell me. You have led 
that girl astray, and deserted her likely, 
you little scamp!” (Hickman was five 
foot ten.) 

“Nonsense!” put in Hickman. “That 
Rachael shall never come between you and 
me; but I’ll tell you who the girl stands 
between: you and your Robert, that the 
farmer wants to put in the traces with you 
against his will.” 

“You are a liar!” cried Rose Mayfield, 
coloring to her temples. 

Hickman answered coolly: “Thank you 
for the compliment, Rose. No, it is the 
truth. You see, when a man is wrapped 
up in a woman, as [ am in you, he finds 
out everything that concerns her; and 
your boy, Tom, tells me that Robert is 
as fond of her as a cow of a calf.” 

“He fond of that Rachael? No!” 

“Why, Rachael is a well-looking lass, 
if you go to that.” 

“ And so she is,” pondered Mrs. Mayfield ; 
and in a moment many little circumstances 
in Robert’s conduct became clear by this 
new light Hickman had given her. She 
struggled, and recovered her outward com- 
posure. “ Well,” said she stoutly, “ what 
is it to me?” 
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“Why, not much, I hope. Give me 
your hand, Rose; J don’t fancy any girl 
but you. And name the day, if you will 
be so good.” d 

“No, no!’ said Rose Mayfield, nearly 
crying with vexation. “I won’t marry 
any of you—a set of rogues and block- 
heads. And, if it is true, I don’t thank 
you for telling me. You areasly, spite- 
ful dog, and I don’t care how often you 
ride past my house without hooking bridle 
to the gate, Dick Hickman.” 

Hickman bit his lips, but he kept his 
temper. “What! all this because Bob 
Hathorn’s taste is not so good as mine! 
Ought I to suffer for his folly?” 

“Oh, it 18: not. for that, don’t think it! 
But I don’t want a lover that has ruined 
other women; it is not lucky, to say the 
least.” 

“What, all this because a girl jumped 
into my arms one day? Why, I am not 
so hard upon you. I hear tales about you, 
you know, but I only laugh—even about 
Frank Fairfield and you.” (Mrs. Mayfield 
gave a little start.) “Neither you nor I 
are angels, you know. Why should we 
be hard on one another?” 

Mrs. Mayfield, red as fire, interrupted 
him. “My faults, if I have any, have 
hurt me only; but yours never hurt you, 
and ruined others; and you say no more 
about me than you know, or you will get a 
slap in the mouth, and there’s my door; 
you take it at a word, and I’ll excuse any 
further visits from you, Mr. Hickman.” 

These words, with a finger pointing to 
the door, and a flashing eye, left nothing 
for Hickman but to retire, which he did, 
boiling with indignation, mortification, 
and revenge. “This is all along of Rach- 
ael. She has blown me,” muttered he be- 
tween his teeth. “I have got the bag; 
you shan’t gain anything by it, Rachael! ” 

It will be remembered that when Patrick 
lay dying or dead, as he supposed, this 
Hickman had a good impulse, and told 
Rachael he would never desert her: in 
this he was perfectly sincere at the mo- 
ment. People utterly destitute of principle 
abound in impulses. They have good im- 
pulses, which generally come to nothing 
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or next to nothing; and bad impulses, 
which they put in practice. 

Mr. Hickman had time to think over his 
good impulse, and, accordingly, he thought 
better of it, and found that Rose Mayfield 
was too great a prize to resign. He there- 
fore kept out of the way more than a week 
(a suspicious circumstance, which Mrs. 
Mayfield did not fail to couple with old 
Patrick’s words), and his pity for Rachael 
evaporated in all that time. “ What the 
worse is she for me now? Hang her, I 
offered her money, and what not; but I 
suppose nothing will serve her turn but 
hooking me for life, or else having her 
spite out, and spilling my milk for me 
here.” 

It was a fixed notion in this man’s mind 
that Rachael would do all she could to ruin 
his suit with Mrs. Mayfield, and when he 
got the “sack,” or, as he vulgarly called 
it, “the bag,” he attributed it, in spite of 
Rose Mayfield’s denial, to some secret 
revelation on Rachael’s part, and a furi- 
ous impulse to be revenged on her took 
possession of him. 

Now this bad impulse, unlike his good 
one, had no time to cool. As he went to- 
ward the stable, the Devil would have it 
he should meet Robert Hathorn. At sight 
of him our worthy acted upon his impulse. 
Robert, who was coming hastily from his 
father, with his brow knit and his coun- 
tenance flushed, would have passed Hick- 
man with the usual greeting, but Hickman 


would not let him off so easily. 


“What, so you have got my old lass here 
still, Master Robert?” 

“Your old lass! Not that I know of.” 

“Rachael Wright, you know.” 

“Rachael Wright your lass! ” 

“Ay! and a very nice lass too, till we 
fell out. She gave me a broad hint just 
now, but I am for higher game. You 
could not lend me a spur, could you, Mr. 


Robert? Mine is broken.” 

6“ No ” 

“Never mind; good-morning! good- 
morning !” 


Hickman’s looks and contemptuous tones 
had eked out the few words with which he 
had stabbed Robert, and, together with the 
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libertine character of the man, had effect- 
ually blackened Rachael in Robert’s eyes. 

This done, away went the poisoner, and 
chuckled as he went. 


Robert Hathorn stood pale as death, 


looking after him. To this stupefaction 
succeeded a feeling of sickness and a 
sense of despair, and Robert sat down 
upon the shaft of an empty cart, and 
gazed with stony eye upon the ground at 
his feet. His feelings were inexpressibly 
bitter. Where was he to hope to find a 
woman he could respect, if this paragon 
was a girl of loose conduct? Then came 
remorse: for this Rachael he had _ this 
moment all but quarreled with his father 
— their first serious misunderstanding. 
After a fierce struggle with himself, he 
forced himself to see that she must be 
wrenched out of his heart. He rose, pale 
but stern, after a silent agony that lasted 
a full hour, though to him it seemed but 
a minute, and went and looked after his 
father. He found him in the barn watch- 
ing the threshers, but like one who did 
not see what he was looking at. His 
countenance was fallen and sad; the great 
and long-cherished wish of his heart had 
been shaken, and by his son; and then he 
had given that son bitter and angry words, 
and threatened him; and'that son had an- 
swered respectfully, but firmly as iron, and 
the old man’s heart began to sink. 

He looked up, and there was Robert, pale 
and stern, looking steadfastly at him, with 


an expression he quite misunderstood. Old |. 


Hathorn lifted his head, and said sharply 
and bitterly to his son: “ Well?” 

“Father,” said Robert, in a languid 
voice, “I am come to ask your pardon.” 

Farmer Hathorn looked astonished. 
Robert went on: 

“ll marry any woman you like, father 
—they are all one to me now.” 

“Why, what is the matter, Bob? that is 
too much the other way.” 

“And if I said anything to vex you, 
forgive me, father, if you please.” 

“No! no! no!” cried old Hathorn, “no 
more about it, Bob; there was no one to 
blame but my hasty temper—no more about 
it. Why, if the poor chap hasn’t taken it 
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quite to heart, hasn’t a morsel of color left 
in his cheek!” 

“ Never mind my looks,” gasped Robert. 

“And don’t you mind my words either, 
then. Robert, you have made me happier 
than I have been any time these twenty 
years!” 

“T am glad of it,” gasped Robert. 
“Tl look to this, if you have anything 
else to do.” He wanted to be alone. 

“Thank you, Bob; I want to go into the 
village; keep up your heart, my lad. She 
is the best looking woman I know, with 
the best heart J ever met, and I am older 
than you, and you see the worst of her the 
first day; her good part you are never at 
the bottom of; it is just the contrary with 
the sly ones. There, there! I’llsay no more. 
Good-by.” And away went the old farmer, 
radiant. 7 

“Be happy,” sobbed Robert; “I am glad . 
there is one happy.” And he sat down 
cold as a stone in his father’s place. After 
a while he rose and walked listlessly about, 
till at last his feet took him through habit 
into his father’s kitchen; on entering it, 
his whole frame took a sudden thrill, for 
he found Rachael there tying up her bundle 
for a journey. She had heard his step, and 
her head was turned from the door; but 
near her was a small round old-fashioned 
mirror, and, glancing into this, Robert 
saw that tears were stealing down her 
face. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OLD Hathorn paced down the village, 
with his oak stick, a happy man; but for 
all that he was a little mystified. But two 
hours ago Robert had told him he loved 
Rachael, and had asked his leave to marry 
her, and in answer to his angry, or, to 
speak more correctly, his violent refusal, 
had told him his heart was bound up in 
her, and he would rather die than marry 
any other woman. What could have 
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worked such a sudden change in the young 
man’s mind? “Maybe I shall find out,” 
was his concluding reflection; and he was 
right; he did find out, and the information 
came from a most unexpected quarter. As 
he passed the village public-house he was 
hailed from the parlor window; he looked 
up, and at it was farmer Hickman, mug in 
hand. Now, to tell the truth, Hathorn 
was not averse to ale, especially at an- 
other man’s expense, and, thought he, 
“Farmer is getting beery, looks pretty 
red in the face; however, I’ll see if I can’t 
pump something out of him and Rose.” 
So he joined Hickman; and in about half 
an hour he also was redder in the face 
than at first. 

If the wit is out when the wine is in, 
what must it be when the beer is in? 

Old Hathorn and Hickman were much 
freer over their glass than they had ever 


been before, and Hathorn pumped Hick- 


man; but inasmuch as Hickman desired 
to be pumped, and was rather cunninger 
half drunk than sober, the old farmer drew 
out of him nothing about Rose, but he 
elicited an artful and villainous mixture 
of truth and falsehood about Rachael 
Wright; it was nota vague sketch like that 
with which he had destroyed Robert’s hap- 
piness; it was a long, circumstantial his- 
tory, full of discolored truths and equi- 
vokes, and embellished with one or two 
good honest lies; but of these there were not 
many; poor Richard could not be honest 
even in dealing with the Devil—a great 
error, since that personage is not to be 
cheated; honesty is your only card in any 
little transaction with him. The sym- 
posium broke up. Hickman’s horse was 
led round, he mounted, bade Hathorn good 
day, and went on. In passing the farm 
his red face turned black, and he shook bis 
fist atit, and said, “ Fight it out now among 
ye.” And the poisoner cantered away. 

In leading Robert Hathorn and others so 
far, we haveshot ahead of some little matters 
which must not be left behind, since with- 
out them the general posture which things 
had reached when Robert found Rachael 
tying up her bundle could hardly be under- 
stood. 
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When Mrs. Mayfield gave Hickman “the 
sack,” or, as that coarse young man called 
it, “the bag,” she was in a towering pas- 
sion; and, not being an angel, but a female 
with decided virtues and abominable faults, 
she was just now in anything but a Chris- 
tian temper, and woe to all who met her. 

The first adventurer was Mr. Casenower: 
he saw her at a distance, for she had come 
out of the house, in which she found she 
could hardly breathe, and came toward her 
with a face all wreathed in smiles. Mr. 
Casenower had of late made many tenders 
of his affection to her, which she had par- 
ried, by positively refusing to see anything 
more than a jest in them; but Casenower, 
who was perfectly good-humored and light- 
hearted, had taken no offense at this, nor 
would he consider this sort of thing a re- 
fusal; in short, he told her plainly that it 
gave him great pleasure to afford her mer- 
riment, even at his own expense; only he 
should not leave off hoping until she took 


his proposal into serious consideration; 


that done, and his fate seriously pro- 
nounced, he told her she should find he 
was too much of a gentleman not to re- 
spect a lady’s will; only, when the final 
“no” was pronounced, he should leave the 
farm, since he could not remain in it and 
see its brightest attraction given to an- 
other. Here he caught her on the side 
of her good-nature, and she replied, “ Well, 
IT am not anybody’s yet.” She said to her- 
self, “The poor soul seems happy here, 
with his garden and his farm of two acres, 
and his nonsense, and why drive the silly 
goose away before the time?” so she sus- 
pended the final “No,” and he continued 
to offer admiration, and she to laugh at it. 

It must ,be owned, moreover, that she 
began at times to have a sort of humorous 
terror of this man. A woman knows by 
experience that it is the fate of a woman 
not to do what she would like, and to do 
just what she would rather not, and often, 
though apparently free, to be fettered by 
sundry cobwebs, and driven into some un- 
welcome corner by divers whips of gossa- 
mer. One day Mesdames Hathorn and 
Mayfield had looked out of the parlor win- 
dow into the garden, and there they saw 
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Mr. Casenower, running wildly among the 
beds, with his hat in his hand. 

“What is up now?” said Mrs. Mayfield 
scornfully. 

“TI dare say it is a butterfly,” was the 
answer; “he collects them.” 

“What a fool he is, Jane.” 

“He is a good soul for all that.” 

“Fools mostly are, Jane!” said Mrs. 
Mayfield, very solemnly. 

“Yes, Rose!” 

“Look at that man; look at him well, 
if you please. Of all the men that pester 
me, that is the one that is the most ridicu- 
lous in my eye. Ha! ha! the butterfly 
has got safe over the wall, ’m so glad! 
—Jane!” 

“Well!” 

“You mark my words—I shan’t have 
the butterfly’s luck.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That man is to be my husband !—that 
is all.” 

“La, Rose, how can you talk so! you 
know he is the last man you will ever 
take.” 

“Of course he is, and so he will take me; 
I feel he will; I can’t bear the sight of him, 
so he is sure to be the man. You will see! 
you will see!” and, casting on her cousin 
a look that was a marvelous compound of 
fun and bitterness, she left the room 
bruskly, with one savage glance flung 
over her shoulder into the garden. 

I do not say that such misgivings were 
frequent; this was once in a way; still it 
was characteristic, and the reader is en- 
titled to it. ; 

Mr. Casenower then came to Mrs. May- 
field, and presented her a clove-pink from 
the garden; he took off his ,hat with a 
flourish, and said, with an innocent, but 
somewhat silly playfulness, “ Accept this, 
fair lady, in token that some day you will 
accept the grower.” 

The gracious lady replied by knocking 
the pink out of his hand and saying, “That 
1s how I accept the pair.” 

Mr. Casenower colored very high, and 
the water came into his eyes; but Mrs. 
Mayfield turned her back on him, and 
flounced into her own house. When there, 
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| did or said anything against her. 


RHADE. 


she felt she had been harsh, and looking 
out of the window she saw poor Casenower 
standing dejected on the spot where she 
had left him! she saw him stoop and pick 
up the pink;. he eyed it sorrowfully, placed 
it in his bosom, and then moved droopingly 
away. 

“What a brute I am!” was the May- 
field’s first reflection. “I hate you!” was 
the second. 

So then, being discontented with herself, 
she accumulated bitterness, and in this 
mood flounced into the garden, for she 
saw Mrs. Hathorn there. When she 
reached her, she found that her cousin 
was looking at Rachael, who was cutting 
spinach for dinner; while the old corporal, 
seated at some little distance, watched his 
eranddaughter; and as he watched her his 
dim eye lighted every now and then with 
affection and intelligence. 

Mrs. Mayfield did not look at the pict- 
ure; all she saw was Rachael; and after 
a few trivial words she said to Mrs. Ha- 
thorn in an undertone, but loud enough to 
be heard by Rachael: “ Are these two going 
to live with us altogether?” 

Mrs. Hathorn did not answer; she col- 
ored and cast a deprecating look at her 
cousin: Rachael rose from her knees, and 
said to Patrick, in an undertone the exact 
counterpart of Mrs. Mayfield’s: “Grand- 
father, we have been here long enough, 
come;” and she led him into the house. 

There is a dignity in silent, unobtrusive 
sorrow, and some such dignity seemed to 
belong to this village girl, Rachael, and 
to wait upon all she said or did; and this 
seemed to put everybody in the wreng who 
When 
she led off her grandfather with those few 
firm, sad words, in the utterance of which 
she betrayed no particle of anger or pique, 
Mrs. Hathorn cast a glance of timid re- 
proach at her cousin, and she herself 
turned paler directly; but she replied to 
Mrs. Hathorn’s look only by a disdainful 
toss of the head; and, not choosing to talk 
upon the subject, she flounced in again and 
shut herself up in her own parlor; there 
she walked up and down like a little 
hyena. Presently she caught sight of 
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the old farmer, standing like a statue, 
near the very place where Robert had left 
him after announcing his love for Rachael, 
and his determination to marry no other 
woman. At sight of the farmer an idea 
struck Mrs. Mayfield: “That Hickman is 
a liar, after all; don’t let me be too hasty 
in believing all this about Robert and that 
girl. Dll draw the farmer.” 

“Tll draw the farmer!” My refined 
reader is looking to me to explain the 
lady’s phraseology. That which in coun- 
try parlance is called “drawing” is also an 
art, O pencil!—men that have lived thirty 
or forty years, and done business in this 
wicked world, learn to practice it at odd 
times. Women have not to wait for that; 
it is born with most of them an instinct, 
not an art. It works thus; you suspect 
something, but you don’t know: you catch 
some one who does know, and you talk to 
him as if you knew all about it. Then, 
if he is not quite on his guard, he lets out 
what you wanted to know. 

Mrs. Mayfield walked up to Hathorn 
with a great appearance of unpremeditated 
wrath, and said to him: “A fine fool you 
have been making of me, pretending your 
Robert looked my way, when he is over 
head and ears in love with that Rachael!” 

“Oh,” cried the farmer, “ what, the fool 
has been and told you too!” 

“So it is true, then?” cried the Mayfield, 

sharply. 
‘ Machiavel No. 2 saw his mistake too 
late, and ‘tried to hark back. “No, he is 
not over head and ears; it is all nonsense 
and folly; it will pass; you set your back 
to mine, and we will soon bring the ninny 
to his senses.” 

“I back you to force your son my way 
cried Rose in a fury; “what do I care for 
you or your son either, you old fool! let 
him marry his Rachael! the donkey will 
find whether your mock-modest ones are 
better or worse than the frank ones—ha! 
ha!” 

“ Rose, ” 
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cried the farmer, illuminated 


_ with sudden hope; “if you know anything 
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against her, you tell me, and I’ll tell Rob- 
ert.” 
“No!” said she, throwing up her nose 
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into the air in a manner pretty to behold, 
“T am no scandal-monger—it is your af- 
fair, not mine; let him marry his Rachael, 
ha! ha! oh!” and off she went, laughing 
with malice and choking with vexation. 

There now remained to insult only Robert 
and Mrs. Hathorn. But the virago was 
afraid to scold Mrs. Hathorn, who she 
knew would burst out crying at the first 
hard word, and then she would have to 
beg the poor soul’s pardon: and Robert 
she could not find just then. Poor fellow! 
at this very moment he was writhing 
under Hickman’s insinuations, and tear- 
ing his own heart to pieces in his efforts 
to tear Rachael from it. 

So the Mayfield ran upstairs to her own 
bedroom and locked herself in, for she did 
not want sense, and she began to see and 
feel that she was hardly safe to be about. 

Meantime Rachael had come to take 
leave of Mrs. Hathorn; that good lady 
remonstrated, but feebly; she felt that 
there would never be peace now till the 
poor girl was gone; but she insisted upon 
one thing; the old man in his weak state 
should not go on foot. 

“You are free to go or stay for me, 
Rachael,” said she, “but, if you go, I 
will not have any harm come to the poor 
old man within ten miles of this door.” 

So, to get away, Rachael consented to 
take a horse and cart of the farmer’s, 
and this is how it came about that Robert 
found Rachael tying up her bundle of 
clothes. Her tears fell upon her little 
bundle as she tied it. 


CHAPTER V. 


ROBERT HATHORN had found in Hick- 
man’s insinuation a natural solution of 
all that had puzzled him in Rachael. She 
was the deserted mistress of a man whom 
she still loved — acting on this he had 
apologized to his father, had placed his 
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future fate with heart-sick indifference in 
that father’s hands, and had despaired of 
the female sex, and resigned all hope of 
heart-happiness in this world. But all 
this time Rachael had been out of sight. 
She stood now before him in person, and 
the sight of her, beautiful, retiring, sub- 
missive, sorrowful, smote his heart and 
bewildered his mind. Looking at her, he 
could not see the possibility of this creat- 
ure having ever been Hickman’s mistress. 
He accused himself of having been too 
hasty; he would have given worlds to 
recall the words that had made his father 
so happy, and was even on the point of 
leaving the kitchen to do so; but on sec- 
ond thoughts he determined to try and 
learn from Rachael herself whether there 
was any truth in Hickman’s scandal, 
and, if there was, to think of her no 
more. 

“What are you doing, Rachael?” 

“T am tying up my things to go, Master 
Robert.” 

66 To go?” 

“Yes! we have been a burden to your 
mother some time; still, as I did the work 
of the house, I thought my grandfather 
would not be so very much in the way; 
but I got a plain hint from Mrs. Mayfield 
just now.” 

“Confound her!” 

“No, sir! we are not to forget months 
of kindness for a moment of ill-humor. 
So I am going, Mr. Robert, and now I 
have only to thank you for all your kind- 
ness and civility. We are very grateful, 
and wish we could make asreturn; but 
that is not in our power. But grandfather 
is an old man near his grave, and he shall 
pray for you by name every night, and so 
will I; so then, as we are very poor and 
have no hopes but from Heaven, it is to 
be thought the Almighty will hear us and 
bless you sleeping and waking for being 
so good to the unfortunate.” 

Robert hid his face in his hands a mo- 
ment; this was the first time she had ever 
spoken to him so warmly and so sweetly, 
and at what a moment of dark suspicion 
did these words come to him! Robert re- 
covered himself, and said to Rachael, “ Are 
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you sure that is the real cause of your 
leaving us so sudden?” 

Rachael looked perplexed. “Indeed, I 
think so, Mr. Robert. At least I should 
not have gone this very day but for that.” 

“Ah! but you know very well you had 
made up your mind to go before that?” 

“Of course, I looked to go, some day; 
we don’t belong here, grandfather and I.” 

“That is not it, either. Rachael, there 
is an ill report sprung up about you.” 

“What is that, sir?” said Rachael, 
with apparent coldness. 

“Whatisit? Howcan I look in your 
face and say anything to wound you?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Robert. I am glad 
there is one that is inclined to show me 
some respect.” 

“Do something for me in return, dear 
Rachael; tell me your story, and I'll be- 
lheve your way of telling it, and not an- 
other’s; but, if you will tell me nothing, 
what can I do but believe the worst, im- 
possible as it seems? Why are you so 
sorrowful? Why are you so cold, like?” 

“T have nothing to tell you, Mr. Rob- 
ert; if any one has maligned me, may 
Heaven forgive them; if you believe them, 
forget me. I am going away. Out of 
sight, out of mind.” 

“What! can a girl like you, that has 
won all our respects, go away and leave 
scandal behind her? No! stay and face 
it out, and let us put it down forever.” 

“Why should I trouble myself to do 
that, sir?” 

“Because, if you do not, those who, love 
you can love you no more.” 

Rachael sighed, but she wrapped herself 
in her coldness, and replied, “But I want 
no one to love me.” 

“You don’t choose that any one should 
ever marry you, then?” 

“No, Mr. Robert, I do not.” 

“You would not answer Richard Hick- 
man so.” 

“Richard Hickman!” said Rachael, turn- 
ing pale. 

When she turned pale, Robert turned 
sick. | 


“He says as much as that you could not 


say ‘No’ to him.” 
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“Richard Hickman speaks of me _ to 
you!” cried Rachael, opening her eyes 
wildly. Then in a moment she was ice 
again.’ “Well, I do not speak of him!” 

“Rachael,” cried Robert, “what is all 
this? For Heaven’s sake, be frank with 
me. Don’t make me tear the words out 
of you so; give me something to believe, 
or something to forgive. I should believe 
anything you told me: lam afraid I should 


: forgive anything you had done.” 


“T do not ask you to do either, sir.” 

“She will drive me mad!” cried Robert, 
frantically. “Rachael, hear me. I love 
you more than a woman was ever loved 
before! You talk of being grateful to me. 
I don’t know why you should, but you say 
so. If you are, be generous, be merciful! 
Ileave it to you. Bemy wife! and then, 


perhaps, you will not lock your heart and 


your story from your husband. I cannot 
believe ill of you. You may have been 
malinged, or you may have been deceived, 


- but you cannot be guilty. There!” cried 


he wildly, “no word but one! Will you 


be my wife, Rachael?” 


Rachael did not answer, at least in 
words; she wept silently. 
Robert looked at her despairingly. At 


- last he repeated his proposal almost fierce- 


ly: “I ask you, Rachael, will you be my 
wife?” 

As he repeated this question, who should 
stand in the doorway but Mrs. Mayfield. 
She was transfixed, petrified, at these 


- words of Robert; but, being a proud wo- 


man, her impulse was to withdraw in- 


stantly, and hear no more. Ere she was 
out of hearing, however, Rachael replied. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Robert! I must refuse 
you!” 

“You refuse to be my wife!” 

“T do, sir!” but still she wept. 

Mrs. Mayfield, as she retreated, heard the 


_ words, but did notsee the tears. Robert saw 


the tears, but could not understand them. 
He gave a hasty, despairing gesture, to 
show Rachael that he had no more to say 


_ to her, and then he flung himself into a 
_ chair, and laid his brow on the table. 
Rachael glided softly away. At the door 
_ she looked back on Robert, with her eyes 
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thick with tears. She had hardly been 
gone a minute when Rose Mayfield re- 
turned, and came in and sat gently down 
opposite Robert, and watched him in- 
tently, with a countenance in which the 
most opposite feelings might be seen strug- 
gling for the mastery. 


CHAPTIR: VI. 


ROBERT lifted his head, and saw Mrs. 
Mayfield. He spoke to her sullenly. “So 
you turn away our servants?” 

“Not I,” replied Mrs. Mayfield sharply. 

“Tt is not we that send away Rachael, 
it is you.” 

“T tell you no; do you believe that girl 
before me?” 

“You affronted her. 
done to you?” 

“T only just asked her how long she 
meant to stay here, or something like 
that. Hang me, if I remember what I said 
to her! They are a bad breed, all these 
girls; haughty and spiteful; you can’t say 
a word but they snap your head off.” Mrs. 
Mayfield said no more, for at that moment 
Rachael came into the room with her 
grandfather and Mrs. Hathorn, who ap- 
peared to be smoothing matters down. 

“No, Daddy Patrick,” said she, in an- 
swer to some observation of the old man’s, 
“nobody sends you away; you leave us 
good friends, and you are going to drink 
a cup of ale with us before you go.” 

A tray was then brought in and a jug 
of ale, and Patrick drank his mug of ale 
slowly; but Rachael put hers to her lips 
and set it down again. 

Then Robert went and sat on the win- 
dow-seat, and there he saw them bringing 
round the wagon to carry away Rachael 
and her grandfather. . His heart turned 
dead sick within him. He looked round 
for help, and looking round he saw Mrs. 
Mayfield bending on him a look in which 


What had she 
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he seemed to read some compassion blended 
with a good deal of pique. In his despair 
he appealed to her: “There, they are really 
going; is it fair to send away like that 
folk that have behaved so well, and were 
minded to go of themselves only mother 
asked them to stay? See how that makes 
us look; and you that were always so kind- 
hearted, Mrs. Mayfield. Rose, dear Rose!” 

Mrs. Mayfield did not answer Robert, 
whose appeal was made to her in an under- 
tone; but she said to Mrs. Hathorn: “Jane, 
the house is yours; keep them if it suits you, 
I am sure it is no business of mine.” 

“Oh, thank you, Rose!” cried Robert; 
but his thanks were cut short by the voice 
of the elder Hathorn, who had just come 
in from the yard. “They are going,” said 
he, “I make no complaint against them. 
There is no ill-will on either side; but I 
say they ought to go, and go they shall.” 

“Go they shall!” said the old corporal, 
with a mystified look. 

The farmer spoke with a firmness and 
severity, and even with a certain dignity ; 
and all felt he was not in a mood to be 
trifled with. 

Robert answered humbly: “ Father, you 
are master. here—no one gainsays you; 
but you are a just man. If you were to 
be cruel to the poor and honest, you 
would be: sorry for it all your days.” 

Before the farmer could answer, Rose 
Mayfield put in hastily: “There, bid them 
stay—you see your son holds to the girl, 
and you will have to marry them one day 
or other, and so best—that will put an end 
to all the nonsense they talk about the boy 
me. I dare say Robert is fool enough to 
think I wanted him for myself.” 

“T, Mrs. Mayfield? never. What makes 
you fancy that?” 

“And,” cried Mrs. Mayfield, as if a 
sudden light broke in upon her, “what are 
we all doing here? we can’t help folks’ 
hearts. Robert loves her. Are we to per- 
secute Robert, an innocent lad, that never 
offended one of us, and has been a good 
son to you, and a good friend and brother 
to me ever since we could walk? I think 
the Devil must have got into my heart; but 
T shall turn him out, whether he likes or 
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no. Isay he shall have the girl, old man; 
and more than that, I have got a thousand 
pounds loose in Wallingford Bank; they 
shall have it to stock a farm; it is little 
enough to give Robert—I owe him more 
than that for Uxmoor, let alone years of 
love'and good-will. There now, he is go- 
ing to cry, I suppose. Bob, don’t cry, for 
Heaven’s sake; I can’t abidg to see a man 
Crys. 

“It is you make me, Rose, praising me 
just when everybody seemed to turn against 
me.” 

“You are crying yourself, Rose,” whim- 
pered Mrs. Hathorn. 

“If Tam, I don’t feel it,” replied Mrs. 
Mayfield. 

Rachael trembled; but she said in her 
low, firm voice: “Weare going away of 
our own accord, Mistress Mayfield, and 
we thank you kindly for this, and for all 
—but we are going away.” 

“You don’t love Robert, then?” 

“No, Mrs. Mayfield,” said Rachael, with 
the air of one confessing theft or sacrilege, 
“T don’t love Mr. Robert!” and she lowered 
her eyes with their long lashes, and awaited 
her sentence. 

“Tell that to the men,” replied Rose, 
“you can’t draw the wool over a sister’s 
eye, young lady.” 

“The young woman is the only one 
among you that has a grain of sense,” 
said old Hathorn, roughly. “Why don’t 
you let her alone—she would thank you 
for it.” 

“Can you read a woman’s words, you 
old ass?” was the contemptuous answer. 

“Tam not an ass, young woman,” said 
Hathorn, gravely and sternly, “and I am 
in my own house, which you seem to for- 
get”—Rose colored up to the eyes—“and 
I am the master of it, so long as it is your 
pleasure I should be here.” 

“John,” cried Mrs. Hathorn, with a 
deprecating air. 

“And I am that young man’s father, 
and it is his duty to listen to me, and mine 
not to let him make a fool of himself. I 
don’t pretend to be so particular as Robert 
is—used to be, I mean—and I was telling 
him only yesterday, that suppose you have 
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kicked over the traces a bit, as you have 
never broken your knees, leastwise to 
our knowledge, Rose, it did not much 
matter.” 

“Thank you, Daddy Hathorn; much 
obliged to you, 1 am sure.” 

“But there’s reason in roasting of eggs; 
this one has been off the course altogether, 
and therefore, I say again, she shows sense 
by going home, and you show no sense by 
trying to keep her here.” 

“Father,” said Robert, “you go too far; 
we know nothing against Rachael, and till 
I know I won’t believe anything.” 

“Why, Bob, I thought Hickman had 
told you all about it—I understood him so 
—ay, and he must too, or why did you 
come to me in the yard and eat humble 
pie?” | 

“T don’t know what you mean by telling 
me all about it, father: he hinted as much 
as that he and Rachael had been too fa- 
miliar once upon a time.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! how often has he told the same 
lie of a dozen others? that is a common 
trick of Dick Hickman’s, to pretend he 
has been thick with a girl, that perhaps 
does not know his face from Adam/’s. 

‘Father, I can’t believe a known liar’s 
tongue against such a face as that.” — 

“Face as that! It is a comely one, but 
seems to me it does not look us so very 
straight in the face just now: and there’s 
more than a liar’s tongue on t’other side, 

_ there’s chapter and verse, as the say- 
ine is.” 

“T don’t understand your hints, and I 
don’t believe that blackguard’s. _I am not 
so old as you, but I have learned that 
truth does not lie in hints.” 

“I’m older than you, and a woman’s 
face can’t make me blind and deaf to better 
witnesses.” 

_ “There are no better witnesses! 
shame, father! 
— with Hathorn.” 

“But the Parish Register is an author- 
ity,” said the old man sternly, and losing 

all his patience. 

“The Parish Register!” 

“ And if you look at the Parish Register 
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of Long Compton, you will find the name 
of a child she is the mother of, and no 
father to show.” 


“ Father !” 

“Ask herself!— you see she doesn’t 
deny it.” 

All eyes turned and fastened upon Ra- 
chael; and those who saw her at this mo- 
ment will carry her face and her look to 
their graves, so fearful was the anguish 
of a high spirit, ground into the dust and 
shame; her body seemed that moment to 
be pierced with a hundred poisoned ar- 
rows. She rose white to her very lips, 
and stood in the midst of them quivering 
like an aspen leaf, her eyes preternaturally 
bright-and large, and she took one uncer- 
tain step forward, as if to fling herself on 
the weapons of scorn that seemed to hem 
her in; and she opened her mouth to speak, 
but her open lips trembled, and trembled, 
and no sound came. And all the hearts 
round, even the old farmer’s, began now 
to freeze and fear at the sight of this wild 
agony; and at last, after many efforts, 
the poor soul would have said something, 
God knows what, but a sudden and most 
unexpected interruption came. Corporal 
Patrick was by her side, nobody saw how; 
and, seizing her firmly by the arm, he for- 
bade her to speak. “Silence, girl!” cried 
the old soldier, fiercely. “JI dare you to 
say a word to any of them!” 

Then Rachael turned and clung convul- 
sively to his shoulder, and trembled and 
writhed there in silence. All this while 
they had not observed the old man, or 
they would have seen that the mist had 
gradually cleared away from his facul- 
ties; his mind, brightened by his deep love 
for Rachael, was keenly awake to all that 
concerned her; and so her old champion 
stood in a moment by her side with scarce 
a sign left of age or weakness, upright and 
firm as a tower. 

“Silence, girl! I dare you to say a word 
to any of them!” 

“There,” sobbed Mrs. Hathorn, “you 


thought the poor old man was past under- 
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standing, and now you make him drink 
the bitter cup, as well as her.” 

“Yes! I must drink my cup too,” said 
old Patrick. “I thought I was going to 
die soon, and to die in peace; but I’ll live 
and be young again, if it is but to tell ye 
ye are a pack of curs. The Parish Regis- 
ter! does the Parish Register tell you the 
man married her with a wife living in an- 
other part? Is it wrote down along with 
that child’s name in the Parish Register 
how his father fell on his knees to his 
mother, a girl of seventeen, and begged, for 
the dear life, she wouldn’t take the law of 
him and banish him the country? What 
was she to think? could she think that, 
when his sick wife died, he’d reward her for 
sparing him by flying the country, not to 
do her right? The Parish Register! You 
welcome this scoundrel to your house, and 
you hunt his victim out like a vagabond, 
ye d—d hypocrites! Come, Rachael, let us 
crawl away home, and die in peace.” 

“No! no! you must not go like that,” 
cried Mrs. Hathorn, and Robert rose, and 
was coming to take hishand; but he waved 
his staff furiously over his head. 

“Keep aloof, I bid ye all,” he cried; “I 
have fought against Bonaparte, and I de- 
spise small blackguards.” He seized Ra- 
chael and drew her to the door: then he 
came back at them again: “’Tisn’t guilt 
you have punished; you have insulted in- 
nocence and hard fortune; you have insult- 
ed your own mothers, for you have insulted 
me, and I fought for them before the best 
and oldest of you was born—no skulking 
before the enemy, girl”’—for Rachael was 
drooping and trembling—“ right shoulders 
forward, MARCH!” and he almost tore her 
out of the house. He was great, and thun- 
dering, and terrible, in this moment of fury ; 
he seemed a giant and the rest but two feet 
high. His white hair streamed, and his 
eyes blazed defiance and scorn. He was 
great and terrible by his passion and his 
age, and his confused sense of past battles 
and present insult. They followed him out 
almost on tiptoe. He lifted Rachael into 
the wagon, placed her carefully on a truss 
of hay in the wagon, and the carter came 
to the horses’ heads, and looked to the 
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house to know whether he was to start 
now. 

Robert came out and went to Rachael’s 
side of the wagon, but she turned her head 
away. 

“Won’t you speak to me, Rachael?” 
said Robert. 

Rachael turned her head away and was 
silent. 

“Very well,” 
quietly. 

“Go on,” cried old Hathorn. 

The next moment there was a fearful 
scream from the women, and Robert was 
seen down among the horses’ feet, and the 
carter was forcing them back, or the wagon 
would have been over him; the carter 
dragged him up—he was not hurt, but very 
pale; he told his mother, who came running 
to him, that he had felt suddenly faint and 
had fallen, and he gave a sickly smile, and 
bade her not be frightened, he was better. 

Rose Mayfield was as white as a sheet. 

“Go on,” cried the farmer, again, and 
at a word from the carter the horses drew — 
the wagon out of the yard, and went away 
down the lane with Rachael and Patrick. 

They were gone. | 


said Robert quietly, very 


CHAPTER VII. 


CORPORAL PATRICK was correct in his_ 
details; the Parish Register gave a very 
vague outline of Rachael Wright’s history. 
Mr. Hickman had gone through the cere- 
mony of marrying her; nay, more, at the” 
time, he had firmly intended the ceremony — 
should be binding, for his wife lay dying a 
hundred miles off, and Rachael had at this 
period great expectations from her aunt, _ 
Mrs. Clayton. This Mrs. Clayton was the 
possessor of Bix Farm. She was a queer-_ 
tempered woman, and a severe economist; 
this did not prevent her allowing Patrick 
and Rachael a yearly sum, which helped to 


maintain them in homely comfort. And _ 


she used to throw out mysterious hints 
that, at her death, the pair would be bet- 
ter off than other relations of hers who 
dressed finer and held their heads higher 
at present. Unfortunately for Rachael this 
aunt was alive at the period when Hick- 
man’s bigamy was discovered by old Pat- 
rick. The said aunt had never done any- 
_ thing of the kind herself, nobody had ever 
married her illegally, and she could not 
conceive how such a thing could take place 
without the woman being in fault as well 
as the man; so she was very cross about it, 
and discontinued her good offices. The 
corporal wished to apply the law at once to 
Hickman; but he found means to disarm 
Rachael, and Rachael disarmed the old sol- 
dier. Rachael, young, inexperienced, and 
honest, was easily induced to believe in 
Hickman’s penitence, and she never doubt- 
ed that, upon his wife’s death, who was 
known to be incurably ill, Richard would 
do her ample right. So meantime she 
agreed to do herself injustice. 
Mrs. Hickman died within a short time 
of the exposure; but, unfortunately for 
Rachael, another person died a week or two 
before her, and that person was Rachael’s 
aunt. No will appeared, except an old one, 
which was duly canceled by the old lady 
herself, in the following manner: First, 
all the words were inked out with a pen; 
secondly, most of them were scratched out 
with a knife; lastly, a formal document 
was affixed and witnessed, rendering the 
{ said instrument null as well as illegible. 
- This unfortunate testament bequeathed Bix 
Farm to Jack White, her graceless nephew. 
He had offended her after the will was 
“made, so she annuled the will. The grace- 
less nephew could afford to smile at these 
evidences of wrath; he happened to be her 
heir-at-law, and Prioateded to Bix in the 
absence of all testament to the contrary. 
' Hickman was with his dying wifein Som- 
ersetshire. The news about Bix reached 
him, and he secretly resolved to have noth- 
ing more to do with Rachael. To carry 
out this with more security, the wretch 
wrote her affectionate letters from time to 
time, giving plausible excuses for remain- 
ing in Somersetshire; and so he carried on 
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the game for three months after his wife 
was dead; he then quietly dropped the 
mask and wrote no more. 

So matters went on for some years, un- 
til one day the graceless nephew, finding 
work a bore, announced Bix Farm to let. 
Poor Hickman had set his heart upon this 
Bix, and, as he could not have it for his 
own, he thought he should like to rent it; 
so he came up and made his offer, and was 
accepted as tenant. The rest the reader 
knows, I believe; but what iron passed 
through the hearts of Rachael and the old 
soldier all this time, that let me hope he 
knows not. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE events we have recorded had no 
sooner taken place, than a great change 
seemed to come over Mrs. Mayfield. She 
went. about her avocations as usual, but 
not with the same alacrity; and her spirits 
were so unstrung that every now and then 
She burst into tears. The female servants, 
honest country wenches that were not sub- 
limely indifferent, like London domestics, 
to everybody in the house but themselves, 
seeing the gloom of the house, and Mrs. 
Mayfield continually crying who never 
cried before, began to whimper for sym- 
pathy, and the house wasa changed house. | 
Robert had disappeared; and they all felt: 
it was a charity not to ask where, or to go 
near him for.a while; all but the mother, 
who could not resist the yearnings of a 
mother’s nature; she crept silently at a 
distance, and watched her boy, lest per- 
chance evil should befall him. 

Mrs. Mayfield then, after many efforts to 
go through her usual duties, gave way alto- 
gether, and sat herself down in her own 
parlor, and cried over all the sorrow that 
had come on the farm; and, as all generous 
natures do, if you give them time to think, 
she blamed herself more than any one else, 
and wished herself dead and out of the 
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way, if by that means the rest could only 
be made happy as they used to be. While 
she was in this mood, her head buried in 
her hands, she heard a slight noise, and, 
looking up, saw a sorrowful face at the 
door. It was Mr. Casenower. 

“T am come to bid you good-by, Mrs. 
Mayfield.” 

“Come to bid me good-by?” 

“Yes; all my things are packed up ex- 
cept this, which I hope you will do me the 
favor to accept, since I am going away, 
and shall never tease you again.” 

“You never teased me, that I know,” 
said Mrs. Mayfield, very gently. “What 
iSutesirt: 

“Tt is my collection of birds’ eggs. Will 
you look at it?” 

“Yes. Why, here area hundred differ- 
ent sorts, and no two kinds alike.” 

“No two kinds? I should think not. No 
two eggs, you mean.” 

“ How beautiful they look when you see 
them in such numbers!” 

“They are beautiful. Nature is very 
skillful; we don’t take half as many hints 
from her as we might. Do you observe 
these eggs all of one color—these delicate 
blues, these exquisite drabs? If you ever 
wish to paint a room, take one of these 
eges for a model, and you will arrive at 
such tints as no painter ever imagined out 
of his own head, I know. I once hoped 
we should make these experiments to- 
gether; but it was not to be. Good-by, 
dear Mrs. Mayfield!” 

“Oh, Mr. Casenower! I did not think 
you came to quarrel with me.” 

“Heaven forbid! But you ‘love some- 
body else.” 

Sion ‘don 'th.7 

“Yes: you know you do; and you re- 
jected me this morning.” 

“T remember I was rude to you, sir; I 
knocked a flower outof your hand. Does 
that rankle in your heart so long?” 

“Mrs. Mayfield, it is for your sake I am 
going, not out of anger; you know that 
very well.” 

“T know nosuch thing, it is out of spite, 
anda pretty time to show your spite, when 
my heart is breaking. If you want to 
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please me, you would wait till I bid you 
PO:F 
“You don’t bid me go, then?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem like it.” 

“You bid me stay?” 

“Not I, sir. Don’tlet me keep you here 
against your will.” 

“But it isnot against my will; only you 
seemed to hate me this morning.” 

“What signifies what I did this morn- 
ing?” cried Mrs. Mayfield, sharply; “it is 
afternoon now. This morning they put me — 
out; I wanted somebody to quarrel with; 
you came in my way, so I quarreled with 
you. Now I have made you all unhappy, 
so I am miserable myself, as I deserve; 
and now I want somebody to comfort me, 
and you come to me: but, instead of com- 
forting me, all you can think of is to 
quarrel with me—oh! oh! oh!” This 
speech was followed by a flood of tears. 

Casenower drew his chair close to hers, 
and took her hand, and promised to con-— 
sole her—to die for her, if necessary. 

“Tell me your trouble,” said he, “and 
you shall see how soon I will cure it, if a 
friend can cure it. Mrs. Mayfield—Rose — 
—what is the matter?” . 

“Dear Mr. Casenower, Robert is in love 
with that Rachael—the farmer has insulted — 
her, and sent her and her grandfather away 
—Robert is breaking his heart;—and all 
this began with a word of mine, though 
that blackguard Hickman is more to blame 
still. But I am a woman that likes to 
make people happy about me; I may say 
I live for that; and now they are all un-— 
happy. And if I knew where to find a 
dose of poison I would not be long before 
I would take it this day. I can’t bear to 
make people unhappy—oh! oh! oh!” ; 

“Don’t cry, dearest,’ said Casenower; 
“you shall have your wish; you shall make 
everybody happy !” 

“Oh, no, no! that is impossible now.” 

“No such thing—there is no mischief 
that can’t be cured. Look here, Rose, the 
old farmer is very fond of money; Ra- 
chael is poor; well, I am rich. I will 
soon find Robert a thousand pounds or 
two, and he shall have the girl he likes.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Casenower, if money could do 
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it I should have settled it that way my- 
self. Oh, what a good creature you are! 
I love you—no, I don’t, I hate you, be- 
cause I see how all thisis to end. No, no! 
we have insulted the poor things and set 
their hearts against us, and we have set 
poor Robert against the girl, who is worth 
the whole pack of us twice counted. They 
are gone, and the old man’s curse hangs 
like lead upon the house and all in it.” 

“ Where are they gone?” 

“Newbury way.” 

“How long?” 

“An hour and a half.” 

“Tn two hours I’ll have them back here.” 

“Don’t bea fool now, talking nonsense.” 

“Will you lend me your mare?” 

“Yes! no! The old farmer would kill 
us.” 

“ Hang the old farmer! Who cares for 
him? Is this your house or his?” 

“Mine, to be sure.” 

“Then I shall bring them to this house.” 

“Yes, but—but-—” 

“You have aright to do what you like 
in your own house, I suppose. Why, how 
scared you look! Where is all your spirit? 
You have plenty of it sometimes.” 

“Dear Mr. Casenower, don’t tell any- 
body, I have not a grain of real spirit. I 
am the most chicken-hearted creature in 
the world, only I hide it when I fall in 
with other cowards, and so then I can bully 
them, you know. I have hectored it over 
you more than once, and so I would again; 
but it would be a shame, you are so good 
—and besides you have found me out.” 

“Well, Iam not afraid of anybody, if I 
can please you. I will ride after them 
and fetch them here, and, if you are 
afraid to give them house-room, I will hire 
that empty house at the end of the Iane, 
and this very night they shall be seated in 
a good house, by a good fire, before a good 
supper, within fifty yards of your door.” 

“Let me go with you. You don’t know 
the way.” 

“Thank you, I should be sure to lose 
the way by myself; go and get your habit 
on. Lose no time. I will saddle the 
horses.” 

“How a man takes the command of us,” 
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thought Mrs. Mayfield. “I shall have to 
marry you for this, I suppose,” said she, 
gayly, shining through her late tears. 

“Not unless you like,” said Casenower, 
proudly. “I don’t want to entrap you, or 
take any woman against her will.” 

The Mayfield colored up to her eyes. 

“You had better knock me down,” said 
she. “I know you would like to;” and, 
casting on her companion a glance of un- 
disguised admiration, she darted upstairs 
for her habit. 

Ten minutes later she was in the saddle, 
and, giving her mare the rein, she went 
after our poor travelers like a flash of light- 
ning. 

Casenower followed as he might. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was a glorious evening. The sun, 
gigantic and red, had just begun to tip the 
Clouds with gold, and rubies, and promises 
of a fine day to-morrow; the farm was. 
quiet; the farmer’s homely supper was set 
on a table outside the door, and he and his 
wife sat opposite each other in silence. 

Mrs. Hathorn helped herself toa morsel; 
but she did not care to eat it, and, in fact, 
she only helped herself to encourage her 
husband to eat. She did not succeed; 
Farmer Hathorn remained in a brown 
study, hiS supper untasted before him. 

“Eat your supper, husband.” 

“Thank you, wife; I am not hungry.” 

“Take a drop of beer, then.” 

“No, Jane, I am not dry.” 

“You are ill, then, John; youdon’t look 
well.” 

“T’m well enough, I tell you.” 

“You are in trouble, like many more in 
this house.” 


“Me? No; I never was happier in my 
life!” 

“Indeed! What is there to be happy 
about?” 
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“Come, now, whatisit?” cried the farm- 
er, angrily. “Out with it, and don’t sit 
looking at me with eyes like an adder’s.” 

“My man, you see your conscience in 
your wife’s eyes; that is all the venom 
they have.” 

“You had better tell me Robert is in his 
senses to love that girl. I would cut my 
arm off at the shoulder sooner than con- 
sent to it.” 

“Would you cut your son off sooner?” 
said Mrs. Hathorn, with forced calmness. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You take very little notice of what 
passes, John.” | 

“What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you see what Robert tried for 
when the wagon started with them?” 

“Oh, about his fainting! I could have 
kicked the silly fool if I hadn’t been his 
father.” 

“Don’t you. think it is very odd he 
should faint like that—just under the wheel 
of a wagon?” 

“Oh, when a chap swoons away, he 
can’t choose the bed he falls on.” 

“A moment more, the wheel would 
have been on his head; if Thomas hadn’t 
been lightsome and stopped the horses all 
-in a minute, Robert Hathorn would have 
been a corpse in this house.” 

“Well!” 

“Well!” 

The old man lowered his voice: “You 
had better tell me you think he did it on 
purpose !” 

Mrs. Hathorn leaned over the table to 
him. 1 

“1 don’t think1t,/John; Iam ‘sure of 
it. Robert never fainted at all; he was as 
white as his shirt, but he knew what he 
was about, from first to last. He chose 
his time; and when Rachael turned her 
head from him, he just said, ‘ Very well, 
then,’ and flung himself under the wheel. 
What did Thomas say, who dragged him 
up from the horses’ feet?” 

“T don’t know,” said old Hathorn, half 
sulkily, half trembling. — 

“He said, ‘ That is flying in the face of 
Heaven, young master.’ Jane heard him 
say it; and you know Thomas is a man 
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that speaks but little. What did Rose 


Mayfield say, as she passed him next min-: 


ute? ‘Would you kill your mother, Rob- 
ert, and break all our hearts?’ You cried 
out, ‘Go on—go on?’ Robert said his foot 
had slipped; and madeas though he would 
smile at me. Ah! what a smile, John! 
If you had been as near it as I was, you 
wouldn’t sleep this night.” And Mrs. 
Hathorn began to sob violently and rocked 
herself to and fro. a 

“Then send for them back,” cried the 
farmer, suddenly starting up. “Send, be- 
fore worse ill comes—confound them !” 

“They will never come back here. They 
are poor, but honest and proud; and we 
have stung them too bitterly, reproaching 
them with their hard lot.” 

“Where is he?” 


“In the barn; with his face buried in — 


the straw like one who wouldn’t speak, or 
see, or hear the world again.” 

“ Perhaps he is asleep?” 

“No, he is not asleep.” 

“Give him time; he’ll come to when he 
has cried his bellyful.” 

“He shed tears? Oh, no! it is too deep 
for that; he will die by his own hand, or 
fret to death. He won’t be long here, I 
doubt. Look for dark days, old man!” 

“Wife,” said Hathorn, trembling, “you 
are very hard upon me. ‘To hear you, one 
would say I am a bad father, and am kill- 
ing my son.” 

“'No—no—John! But we were too am- 
bitious, and we have humbled the poor 
and the afflicted; and Heaven does not 
bless them that do so, and never will.” 

“T don’t know what to do, Jane.” 


“No more do I, except pray to God. — 
in dangers and 


That is 
troubles.” 

“Ay! ay! that can do no harm any 
way.” 

While the old couple sat there, with 
gloomy and foreboding hearts, suddenly 
a cheerful cry burst upon theirears. It 
was Mrs. Mayfield’s voice; she came can- 
tering up the lane with Mr. Casenower. 
She dismounted, flung him the bridle, and 
ran into her own house, where she busied 
herself in giving orders, and preparing 
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two rooms for some expected visitors. A 
few minutes more, and, to the astonish- 
ment of Hathorn and delight of his wife, 
the wagon hove in sight with Rachael and 
Patrick. 

They descended from the wagon, and 
were led by Mr. Casenower into Mrs. May- 
field’s house, and there, after all this day’s 
fatigues and sorrows, they found a wel- 
come and bodily repose. But Rachael 
showed great uneasiness; she had been 
very reluctant to return; but Mrs. May- 
field had begged them both so hard, with 
the tears in her eyes, and Patrick had 
shown so strong a wish to come back, that 
she had yielded a passive consent. When 
the news of their return was brought to 
Robert by his mother, he betrayed him- 
self to her; he threw his arms round her 
neck like a girl—but in his downcast look, 
and dogged manner, none of the others 
could discover whether he was glad or 
sorry. He went about his work next morn- 
ing, as usual, and did not even make an 
inquiry about Rachael. 

It was about twelve o’clock the next day 
that Mrs. Mayfield observed him return 
from the field and linger longer than usual 
in the neighborhood of the house. She 
invited Rachael to come and look at her 
pet calf, and walked her most treacherously 
right up to Robert. 

“Oh!” cried she, “you must excuse me, 
here is Robert, he will do as well. Robert, 
you take and show her my calf, the red 
and white one, that’s a good soul, they 
want me indoors.” And in a moment she 
was gone, and left Robert and Rachael 
looking alternately at each other and the 
ground. 

When Rose left these two together, she 
thought, innocently enough, that the busi- 
ness was half done, as far as they were 
concerned. She had not calculated the 
characters of the parties, and their pride. 
They were little nearer each other now 
than at twenty miles distant. 

“Well, Rachael,” said Robert, “I am 
glad you are here again; they were wrong 
to insult you, and now they are right to 


‘bring you back; but it is no business of 


mine.” 
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“No, Master Robert,” said Rachael qui- 
etly, “and it is against my will I am 
here.” 

With these words she was moving away 
when Robert intercepted her, and, inter- 
cepting her, said: “Oh, I don’t hinder you 
to stay or to go. The folk say a heap of 
things about you and me; but did I ever 
say a word to you more than civility?” 

“No! nor would I have suffered it.” 

“Oh, you are proud! it suits your situa- 
tion,’’ said Robert, bitterly. 

“Aman and a Christian would think 
twice ere he reminded me of my situation,” 
cried Rachael, with flashing eyes; “and, 
since you can’t feel for it, why speak to 
me at all?” 

“I did not mean to affront you,” said 
Robert, with feeling. “I pity you.” 

“Keep your pity for one that asks it,” 
was the spirited reply. 

“What! are we to worship you?” 

“Misfortune that does not complain 
should meet some little respect, I think.” 

“Yes, Rachael, but it would be more re- 
spected if you had not kept it so close.” 

‘Master Robert,” answered Rachael, in 
what we have already described as her 
dogged manner, “poor folk must work, 
and ought to work; and as they won’t let 
a girl in my situation, as you call it, do 
work or be honest, I concealed my fault— 
if fault it was of mine.” 

“And I call it cruel to let a man love 
you, and hide your story from him.” 

. “Nay, but I never encouraged any man 
to love me; so I owe my story to no man.” 

“ Keep your secrets, then,” said Robert, 
savagely; “nobody wants them, without 
it is Richard Hickman. I hear his cursed 
voice in the air somewhere.” 

“Richard Hickman!” gasped Rachael. 
“Oh, why did I come to this place to be 
tortured again?” _ 

Richard Hickman had come here ex- 
pressly to have a friendly talk with Mr. 
Patrick. Mr. Patrick owed this honor to 
the following circumstance. 

As the wagon returned to the farm, 
Thomas had stopped ata certain wayside 
public-house, in which Mr. Hickman hap- 
pened to be boozing. Patrick was breath- 
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ing threats against Hickman, and insist- 
ing on Rachael’s taking the law of him, 
and sending him out of the country. Ra- 
chael, to get rid of the subject, yielded a 
languid assent; and Hickman, who was 
intently listening, trembled in his shoes. 
To prevent this calamity, the prudent Rich- 
ard determined to make a pseudo-sponta- 
neous offer of some sort to the corporal, 
and hush up the whole affair. 

At the sight of Hickman, the corporal 
was for laying on, as our elder dramatists 
have it; but Mr. Casenower, who was 
there, arrested his arm, and proposed to 
him to hear what the man had to say. 

“Well,” cried Patrick, “let him speak 
out then before them all—they have all 
seen us affronted through his villainy. 
Where is Rachael?” 


So then the corporal came round to 


where Rachael stood, pale as death; and 
Robert sat pale, too, but clinching his teeth 
like one who would die sooner than utter a 
ery, though many vultures, called passions, 
were gnawing the poor lad’s heart at this 
moment; and, to make matters worse, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Hathorn, seeing this assem- 
blage, were drawn by a natural curiosity 
to join the group. 

And here Mr. Hickman’s brass enabled 
him to cut a more brilliant figure than his 
past conduct justified; he cast a sly, satir- 
ical look at them all, especially at poor 
Robert, and, setting his back to the rail- 
ings, he opened the ball thus: 

“TI come to speak to Mrs. Mayfield; she 
says, ‘Speak before all the rest.’ With all 
my heart. I come to say three words to 
Mr. Patrick; ‘Speak before all the rest,’ 
says he; well, why not? it is a matter of 
taste. Mr. Patrick, I have done you wrong 
and I ownit; but you have had your re- 
venge. You have told the story your way, 
and the very boys are for throwing stones 
at me here, and you have set Mrs. May- 
field against me, that used to look at me as 
a cat does at cream.” 

“As a cat does at water, you mean—you 
impudent, ugly dog.” 

“Keep your temper, my darling; you 
were for having everything said in public, 
you know. Well, now let us two make 
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matters smooth, old man. How much 
will you take to keep your tongue between 
your teeth after this?” 

Patrick’s reply came in form of a ques- 
tion addressed to the company in general. 

“riends, since Corporal Patrick of the 
47th Foot was ill among you, and partly 
out of his senses, has he done any dirty ac- 
tion, that this fellow comes and offers him 
money in exchange for a good name?” 

“No, Mr. Patrick,” said Robert, break- 
ing silence for the first time. “ You are an 
honest man, and a better man than ever 
stood in Dick Hickman’s shoes.” 

Hickman bit his lip, and cast a wicked 
glance a Robert. 

“ And your daughter is as modest a lass 
as ever broke bread, for all her misfortune, ” 
cried Mrs. Hathorn. 

“ And none but a scoundrel would hope to 
cure the mischief he has done with money,” 
cried the Mayfield. 

“Spare me, good people,” said Hickman 
ironically. 

“ Ay, spare him,’ 


y 


said Patrick, simply. 


“TI have spared him this five years for Ra- _ 


chael’s sake; but my patience is run out,” 
roared the old man; and, lifting his staff, 
he made a sudden rush at the brazen Hick- 
man. Casenower and Old Hathorn inter- 
posed. 

“Let him alone,” said Hickman; “you 
may be sure [ shan’t lift my hand against 
fourscore years. I’ll go sooner,” and he be- 
gan to saunter off. 

“What! you are a coward as well, are 
you?” roared Patrick. “Then I pity you. 
Begone, ye lump of dirt, with your idle- 
ness, your pride, your meanness, your 
money, and the shame of having offered it 
to a soldier like me, that has seen danger 
and glory.” 

“Well done, Mr. Patrick!” cried Ha- 
thorn; “that is an honor to a poor man to 
be able to talk like that.” 

“Yes, Mr. Patrick, that was well said.” 

“Tt is well said, and well done.” 

Every eye was now bent with admira- 
tion on Patrick, and from him they turned 
with a universal movement of disdain to 


Hickman. The man writhed for a moment ~* 
‘under this human lightning, difficult to 
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resist, and then it was he formed a sudden 
resolution that took all present by surprise. 
Conscience pricked him a little, Rachael’s 
coldness piqued him, jealousy of Robert 
stung him, general disdain annoyed him, 
and he longed to turn the tables on them 
all. Under this strange medley of feelings 
and motives, he suddenly wheeled round, 
and faced them all, with an air of defiance 
that made him look much handsomer than 
they had seen him yet, and he marched 
into the middle of them. 

“T’ll show you all that I am not so bad 
as you make me out—you listen, old man. 
Rachael, you say that you love me still, 
and that ’tis for my sake you refuse Bob 
Hathorn, as I believe it is, and the Devil 
take me if | won’t marry you now, for all 
that is come and gone.” He then walked 
slowly and triumphantly past Robert Ha- 
thorn, on whom he looked down with su- 
perior scorn, and he came close up to Ra- 
chael, who was observed to tremble as he 
came near her. “ Well, Rachael, my lass, 
Iam Richard Hickman, and I offer you 
the ring before these witnesses—say yes, 
and you are mistress of Bix Farm, and 
Mrs. Hickman. 
make the offer to,” added he maliciously ; 
“if you could not find out what she is 
worth, I could. Where are you all now? 
—name the day, Rachael, here is the 
man.” 

Rachael made no answer. 

It was a strange situation, so strange 
that a dead silence followed Hickman’s 
words. Marriage offered to a woman be- 
fore a man’s face who had tried to kill him- 
self for her but yesterday, and offered by a 
man who had neglected her entirely for 
five years, and had declined her under 
more favorable circumstances. Then the 
motionless silence of the woman so ad- 
dressed—they all hung upon her lips, poor 
Mr. Casenower not excepted, who feared 
that, now Rachael was to be Mrs. Hick- 
man, Robert might turn to Mrs. Mayfield 
and crush his new-raised hopes. 

As for Robert, he did everything he 
could to make Rachael say “yes” to Hick- 
man. He called up a dogged look of in- 
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_ difference, and held it on his face by main 


Oh, I know the girl I. 
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force. It is to be doubted, though, whether 
this imposed on Rachael. She stole a 
single glance at him under her long lashes, 
and at last her voice broke softly, but firm- 
ly, on them all, and it sounded like a bell, 
so hushed were they all, and so highly 
strung was their attention and expecta- 
tion. 

“TI thank you, Richard Hickman; but I 
decline your offer.” 

“ Are you in earnest, little girl?” 

“Rachael,” said Patrick, “think—are 
you sure you know your own mind?” 

“Grandfather, to marry a man, I must 
swear in the face of Heaven to love and 
honor him. How could I respect Richard 
Hickman? If he was the only man left 
,upon the earth, I could not marry him, and 
I would not. I would rather die!” 

Robert drew a long breath. 

“You have got your answer,” said Pat- 
rick, “so now, if I was you, I’d be off.” 

“Tf I don’t ’'ma fool. I shall go to my 
uncle, he lives ninety miles from here, and 
you’ll see I shall get a farm there anda 
wife and all, if so be you don’t come there 
a reaping, Mr. Patrick.” 

“ Heaven pardon you, then,” said the old 
man, gravely. “You are but young; re- 
member it is not too late to repair your ill 
conduct to us by good conduct to others— 
so now, good-afternoon.” 

“ Good-afternoon, Daddy Patrick,” said 
Hickman, with sudden humility. “Your 
servant, all the company,” added he, tak- 
ing off his hat. So saying, he went off. 
He had no sooner turned the corner than 
he repented him of the manner of his go- 
ing; so, putting his hands in his pockets, 
he whistled the first verse of “The Plow- 
boy,” until out of hearing. As these last 
sounds of Hickman died away, they all 
looked at one another in silence. Old Ha- 
thorn was the first to speak. 

“That was uncommon spirity to refuse 
Hickman,” said he, bluntly; “but you 
have too much pride, both of you!” 

“No, not I, farmer,” said the old man 
sorrowfully; “I have been proud, and 
high-spirited, too; but it is time that 
passed away from me. I am old enough 
to see from this world into another, and 
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from this hour to my last (and that won’t 
be long, I hope), I am. patient; the sky is 
above the earth; my child has had wrong 
—cruel, bitter, undeserved wrong; but we 
will wait for Heaven’s justice, since man 
has none for us, and we will take it when 
it comes, here or hereafter.” 

The fiery old man’s drooping words 
brought the water into all their eyes, and 
Robert, in whose mind so sore a struggle 
had been raging, sprang to his feet. 

“You speak well,” he cried; “you are a 
righteous man, and my ill pride falls be- 
fore your words; it is my turn to ask your 
daughter of you. Rachael, you take me 
for a husband and friend for life. I loved 
you well enough to die for you, and now 


I love you well enough to live for you; Ra-, 


chael, be my wife—if you please.”’ 

“She won’t say ‘ No!’ this time,” cried 
Rose ‘Mayfield, archly. 

“Thank you, Robert,” said Rachael, 
mournfully. “Iam more your friend than 
to say ‘ Yes!’” : 

“Rachael,” cried Mrs. Hathorn, “if it 
is on our account, I never saw a lass I 
would like so well for a daughter-in-law as 
yourself.” 

“No, mother,” said Robert; “it is on 
account of father. Father, if you will not 
be offended, I shall put a question to you 
that I never thought to put to my father. 
Have I been a good son ora bad son to 
you these eight-and-twenty years?” 

“Robert!” cried the old man, in a quiv- 
ering tone, that showed these simple words 
had gone through and through his heart. 
Then he turned to Rachael: “ My girl, I 
admire your pride; but have pity on my 
poor boy and me.” 

“And on yourself,” put in Mrs. May- 
field. 

“ May Heaven bless you, Mr. Hathorn!” 
said Rachael. “If I say ‘No!’ to Robert, 
I have a reason that need offend no one. 
Folk would never believe I was not in 
fault; they would cast his wife’s story in 
his teeth, and sting us both to death, for 
he is proud, and I am proud too. And 
what I have gone through—oh, it has 
made me as bitter as gall!—as bitter as 
gall!” 
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“Rachael Wright,” cried the old cor- 
poral, sternly, “listen to me!” 

“Rachael Wright,” yelled Casenower. 
“Oh, gracious Heavens!—Rachael Wright 
—it is—it must be. I knew it was an odd 
combination—I got it into my head it was 
* Rebecca Reid.’ 
sir?” 

“Of course it is,” said the corporal, 
peevishly. 

“Then [ have got something for her from 
my late partners. ~ Ill find it—it is at the 
bottom of my seeds;” and away scamp- 
ered Casenower. 

He presently returned, and interrupted 
a rebuke Mr. Patrick was administering to 
Rachael, by giving her a long envelope. 
She opened it with some surprise, and ran 


her eye over it, for she was what they call — 


in the country a capital scholar. Now, as 
she read, her face changed and changed 
like an April sky, and each change was a 
picture and a story. They looked at her 
in wonder as well as curiosity. At last a 
lovely red mantled in her pale cheek, and 
a smile like a rainbow, a smile those pres- 
ent had never seen on her face, came back 
The paper dropped 
from her hands as she stretched them out, 
like some benign goddess or nymph, all 
love, delicacy, and grace. 

“Robert,” she cried, and she need have 
said no more, for the little word “ Robert,” 
as she said it, was a volume of love— 
“Robert, I love, I always loved you. I 
am happy—happy—happy !” 
her arm round Robert’s neck, and cried 
and sobbed, and, crying and sobbing, told 
him again and again how happy she was. 

FASE Ep is 
“wind has shifted in your favor, appar 
ently, Bob.” | 

Mrs. Mayfield picked up the paper. 
“This has done it,” cried she, and she read 
it out pro bono. The paper contained the 
copy of a will made by Rachael’s aunt, a 
year before she died. The sour old lady, 


being wroth with Rachael on account of i 
her misconduct in getting victimized, but — 
not quite so wroth as with her graceless — 


nephew, had taken a medium course. She 


had not destroyed this will, as she did the j | 


Is this Rachael Wright, — 


and she threw 


eried Hathorn, cheerfully, -: 
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other, by which graceless nephew was to 
benefit, but she hid it in the wall, safe as 
ever magpie hid thimble, and, dying some- 
what suddenly, she died intestate to all ap- 
pearance. This old lady was immeasura- 
bly fond of the old ramshackly house she 
lived in. So, after a while, to show his 
contempt of her, graceless nephew had the 
house pulled down; the workmen picked 
out of the wall the will in question. An 
old servant of the lady, whom graceless 


‘nephew had turned off, lived hard by, and 


was sorrowfully watching the demolition 
of the house, when the will was picked 
out. Old servant read the will, and found 
herself down for £100. Old servant took 
the will to a firm of solicitors, no other than 
Casenower’s late partners. They sent down 
to Rachael’s village; she and Patrick were 
gone; a neighbor said they were reaping 
somewhere in Oxfordshire. The firm sent 
a copy of the will to Casenower as a for- 
lorn hope, and employed a person’ to look 
out for Rachael’s return to her own place, 
as the best chance of doing business with 
her. By the will, £2,000 and Bix Farm 
were bequeathed to Rachael. 

“Bix Farm! Three hundred acres!” 
cried Hathorn. 

“ Bix Farm—the farm Hickman is on,” 
cried Rose Mayfield. “ Kick him out, he 
has no lease. If you don’t turn him out 
neck and crop before noon to-morrow, Iam 
a dead woman.” 

“The farm is Robert’s,” said Rachael; 
“and so.is all I have to give him, if he will 
accept it.” And, though she looked at 
Mrs. Mayfield, she still clung to Robert. 
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Robert kissed her, and looked so proudly 
at them all! “ Have I chosen ill?” said 
Robert’s eyes. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEN everybody sees how a story will 
end, the story is ended. 

Robert and Rachael live on their own 
farm, Bix; Corporal Patrick sits by their 
fireside. 

People laugh at Mr. Casenower’s eccen- 
tricities; but it is found unsafe to laugh 
at them in presence of Mrs. Casenower, 
late Mayfield. 

I think I cannot conclude better than by 
quoting a few words that passed between 
Mrs. Hathorn and Corporal Patrick as they 
all sat round one table that happy evening. 

“ Rose,” said this homely, good creature, 
“T do notice that trouble comes to all of 
us at one time or other; and I think they 
are the happiest that have their trouble 
(like these two children) in the morning of 
their days.” 

“Ay, dame,” said the corporal, taking 
up the word, “and after that a bright 
afternoon, and a quiet evening—as mine 
will be now, please God !”’ 

Friendly reader (for I have friendly as 
well as unfriendly readers), I do not wish 
you a day without a cloud, for you are hu- 
man, and I, though a writer, am not all 
humbug. But, in ending this tale, permit 
me to wish you a bright afternoon, and a 
tranquil evening, and, above all, a clear 
sky when the sun goes down. 


y, 
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EARLY in the last century, two young 
women were talking together in a large 
apartment, richly furnished. One of these 
was Susan, cousin and dependent of Mrs. 
Anne Oldfield; the other was a flower-girl, 
whom that lady had fascinated by her 
scenic talent. The poor girl was but one 
of many persons over whom Mrs. Oldfield 
had cast a spell; and yet this actress had 
not reached the zenith of her reputation. 

The town, which does not always know 
its own mind about actors, applauded one 
or two of her rivals more than her, and 
fancied it admired them more. 

Oldfield was the woman (there is always 
one) who used the tones of nature upon 
the stage, in that day; she ranted at times 
like her neighbors, but she never ranted 
out of tune like them; her declamation was 
nature, alias art—thundering; theirs was 
artifice—raving. Her treatment of words 
was as follows: she mastered them in the 
tone of household speech; she then grad- 
ually built up these simple tones into a 
gorgeous edifice of music and meaning; 
but, though dilated, heightened, and em- 
bellished, they never lost their original 
truth. Her rivals started from a lie, so, 
the higher they soared, the further they 
left truth behind them ;—they do the same 
thing now, pretty universally. 

The public is a very good judge; and no 
judge at all of such matters. I will ex- 
plain. 

Let the stage voice and the dramatic 
voice—the artificial and the artistic—the 
bastard and the legitimate—the false and 
the true—be kept apart upon separate 
stages, and there is no security that the 


public will not, as far as hands go, ap- 
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plaud the monotone, or lie, more than the 
melodious truth. But set the lie and the 
truth side by side, upon fair terms, and 
the public becomes what the critics of this 
particular art have never been—a critic; 
and stage bubbles, that have bubbled for 
years, are liable to burst in a single night. 
' Mrs. Oldfield was wise enough, even in 
her generation, to know that the public’s 
powers of comparison require that the 
things to be compared shall be placed cheek 
by jowl before it; and this is why she had 
for some time maneuvered to play, foot to 
foot, against Mrs. Bracegirdle, the cham- 
pion of the stage. 

Bracegirdle, strong in position, tradi- 
tion, face, figure, and many qualities of an 
actor, was by no means sorry of an oppor- 
tunity to quench a rising rival; and thus 
the two ladies were to act togetherin “ The 
Rival Queens,” within a few days of our 
story. 


Roxana... . Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE. 
Statira . . Mrs. OLDFIELD. 


The town, whose heart at that epoch was 
in the theater, awaited this singular strug- 
gle in astate of burning excitement we can 
no longer realize. 

Susan Oldfield, first cousin of the trage- 
dian, was a dramatic aspirant. Anne’s suc- 
cess having traveled into the provinces, her 
aunt, Susan’s mother, said to Susan, who 
was making a cream-cheese, “ You go an’ 
act too, lass!” 

“T will,” said Susan, a making of cream- 
cheese. . : 

Anne’s mother remonstrated, “She can’t 
donta 


ies td a CS 
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“Why not, sister?” said Susan’s mother 
sharply. 

Then ensued some reasoning. 

“Anne,” said the tragedian’s mother, 
“was born clever. I can’t account for it. 
She was always mimicking. She took off 
the exciseman, and the farmers, and her 
grandmother, and the very parson—how 
she used to make us laugh! Mimicking! 
why, it was like a looking-glass, and the 
folks standing in front of it, and speaking 
behind it, all at one time. Once I made 
her take me off; she was very loath, poor 
lass. I think she knew she could not do it 
so well as the rest; it wasn’t like, though 
it made them all laugh more than the 
others; but the others were as like as fagot 
to fagot. Now, Susan, she can’t take off 
nothing, without ’tis the scald cream from 
the milk, and I’veseen me beat her at that; 
I’m not bragging.” 

To this piece of ratiocination, Susan’s 
mother opposed the following: 

“Talent is in the blood,” said she. (This 
implies that great are all the first cousins 
of the great.) 

Anne’s mother might have weakened 
this by examples at her own door, to wit, 
the exciseman, who was a clever fellow, 
and his son an ass. But she preferred keep- 
ing within her own line of argument, and 
as the ladies floated, by a law of their nat- 
ure, away from that to which lawyers 
tend, an issue, they drifted divaguely over 
the great pacific ocean of feminine logic. 
At last a light shot into Anne’s mamma. 
She found terra firma, 2.e., an argument 
too strong for refutation. 

“ Besides, Jane,” said she, “I want your 
Susan to churn! So there’s an end!” 

Alas! she had underrated the rival dis- 
putant. Susan’s mother took refuge in 
an argument equally irrefragable. She 
packed up the girl’s things that night, 
and sent her off by coach to Anne next 
morning. 

Susan arrived, told her story and her 
hopes on Anne’s neck. Anne laughed, and 
made room for her on the third floor. The 
cousins went to the theater that evening, 
the aspirant in front. 

Susan passed through various emotions, 


would now! 
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and when Belvidera “gazed, turned giddy, 
raved, and died,” sheran to the stage door, 
with some misgivings whether she might 
not be wanted to lay her cousin out. In 
Anne’s dressing-room she found a laugh- 
ing dame, who, while wiping off her rouge, 
told her she wasa fooland asked her rather 
sharply, “how it went.” 

“The people clapped their hands! I could 
have kissed them,” said Susan. ' 

“ Asif I could not hear that, child,” said 
Anne. “I want to know how many cried 
where you were—” 

“ Now, how can I tell you, cousin, when 
I could not see for crying myself?” 

“You cried—did you? Iam very glad 
of that!” 

“La, cousin!” 

“It does not prove much, but it proves 
more than their clapping of hands. You 
shall be my barber’s block—you don’t 
understand me—all the better—come home 
to supper.”’ 

At supper, the tragedian made the dairy- 
maid tell her every little village event; 
and, in her turn, recalled all the rural per- 
sonages; and, reviving the trick of her 
early youth, imitated their looks, manners 
and sentiments to the life. 

She began with the exciseman and ended 
with the curate—a white-headed old gen- 
tleman, all learning, piety and simplicity. 
He had seen in this beautiful and gifted 
woman only a lamb that he was to lead up 
to heaven—please God. 

The naughtiest things we do are sure to 
be the cleverest, and this imitation made 
Susan laugh more than the others. 

But in the midst of it the mimic suddenly 
paused, and her eye seemed to turn inward. 
She was quite silent for a moment. 

Ah! Oldfield, in that one moment I am 
sure your heart has drunk many a past 
year. Itis away to the banksof Trent, to 
grass and flowers, and days of innocence, 
to church-bells and a cottage porch, and 
your mother’s bosom, my poor woman— 
princess of the stage. 

She faltered out: “ But he was a good 
man. Oh, yes! yes! yes! he was a good 
man; he admired me more then than he 
None like him shine on my 
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path now.” And she burst into a fit of cry- 
ing. 

Susan cried with her, without in the least 
knowing what was the matter. And these 
most dissimilar beings soon learned to love 
one another. The next day Anne took the 
gauge of Susan’s entire intellects; and, by 
way of comment on the text of Susan, con- 
nected her with dramatic poetry, as Mrs. 
Oldfield’s dresser. 

Susan then had been installed about 
three months, when she was holding that 
conversation with the flower-girl, which I 
have too long interrupted. 

“Tt is an odd thing to say, but I think 
you are in love with my cousin Anne.” 

“T don’t know,” was the answer. “I 
am drawn to her by something I cannot 
resist. I followed her home for three 
months before I spoke to you. Will she 
not be angry at my presumption?” 

“La! Of course not. It is not as if you 
were one of these impudent men that fol- 
low her about, and slip notes into every 
mortal thing—her carriage, her prayer 
book.” 

Now Susan happened to be laying out 
the new dress for Statira, which had just 
come in; and, in a manner singularly 
apropos, no less than two nice little notes 
fell out of it as she spoke. 

The girls looked at them, as they lay on 
the floor, like deer looking askant at a lap- 
dog. 

“Oh!” said the votary of Flora; “they 
ought to be ashamed.’. 

“So they ought,” cried Susan. “I'd 
-say nothing,” added she, “if some of them 
were forme. But I shall have them when 
I am an actress.” 

“Are you to be that? 
never be like her /” 

“Why not? She is only my mother’s 
sister’s daughter, bless you. Anne was 
only a country lass like me, at first start- 
ing, and that is why my mother sent me 
here, because, when ‘talent is in a family, 
don’t let one churn all the butter, says 
she.” 

“But can you act?” interposed the 
other. | 

“Can’t 1?” was the answer. 


Ah! you will 
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‘* His fame survives the world in deathless story, 
Nor heaven and earth combined can match his 
glory.” 


These lines, which in our day would be 
thought a leetle hyperbolical, Susan recited 
with gestures equally supernatural. 

“Bless you,” added she, complacently. 
“TI could act fast enough, if I could but 
get the words off. Can you read?” 

66 Yes ! 9? 

“Handwriting? Tell the truth, now!” 

“Yes! I can indeed.” | 

“Handwriting is hard, is it not?” said 
Susan; “but a part beats all. Did ever 
you see a part?” 

74 No ! bP) 

“Well, I'll tell ye, girl! there comes a 
great scratch, and then some words. But 
don’t you go for to say those words, be- 
cause they belong to another gentleman, 
and he mightn’t like it. Then you come 
in, and then another scratch. And I de- 
clare it would puzzle Old Scratch to clear 
the curds from the whey—” 

Susan suddenly interrupted herself, for 
she had caught sight of a lady slowly ap- 
proaching from an adjoining room, the 
door of which was open. “Hush!” cried 
Susan; “here she is! alack, she is not 
well! Oh, dear! she is far from well!” 
And, in point of fact, the lady slowly en- 
tered the apartment, laboring visibly under 
a weight of disease. The poor flower-girl, 
naturally thinking this no time for her in- 
troduction, dropped a bouquet on the table 
and retreated precipitately from the den of 
the sick lioness. | 

Then the lady opened her lips, and fal- 
tered forth the following sentence: “I go 
no further, let me rest here, Ginone!” 

“Do, cousin!” said Susan, consolingly. 

“TI droop, I sink, my strength abandons 
me!” said the poor invalid. 

“Here’s a chair for y’, Anne,” cried 
Susan. “What is the matter?” 

On this, the other, fixing her filmy eyes 
upon her, explained, slowly and faintly, 
that, “‘Her eyes were dazzled with return- 
ing day; her trembling limbs refused their 
wonted stay.’ 

“Ah!” sighed she, and tottered toward 
the chair. 
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“She’s going to faint—she’s going to 
faint!” cried poor Susan. “Qh, dear! 
Here, quick ! smell to this, Anne.” 

“That will do, then,” said the other, in 
a hard, unfeeling tone. “I am fortunate 
to have satisfied your judgment, madam,” 
added she. 

Susan stood petrified, in the act of hur- 
rying with the smelling-botitle. 

“That is the way I come on in that 
scene,” explained Mrs. Oldfield, yawning 
in Susan’s sympathetic face. 

“ Acting, by jingo!” screamed Susan. 
“You ought to be ashamed; I thought you 
wereadead woman. I wish you wouldn’t,” 
eried she, flying at her like a hen; “tor- 
menting us at home, when there’s nobody 
to see.” 

“It is my system—I aim at truth. You 
are unsophisticated, and I experiment on 
you,” was the cool excuse. 

“Cousin, when am J to be an actress?” 
inquired Susan. 

“After fifteen years’ labor, perhaps,” 
was the encouraging response. 

“Labor! I thought it was all in—spi— 
ration!” 

“Many think so, and find their error. 
Labor and Art are the foundation—Inspi- 
ration is the result.” 

“Oh, Anne,” cried Susan, “now do tell 
me your feelings in the theater.” 

“Well, Susan, first, [ cast my eyes 
around, and try to count the house.” 

“No, no, Anne, I don’t mean that.” 

“Well, then, child, at times upon the 


scene—mind, I say at times—the present 


does fade from my soul, and the great past 
lives and burns again; the boards seem 
buoyant air beneath me, child; that sea of 
English heads floats hike a dream before 
me, and I breathe old Greece and Rome. I 
ride on the whirlwind of the poet’s words, 
and wave my scepter hike a queen—ay, 
and a queen I am!—for kings govern mil- 
lions of bodies, but I sway a thousand 
hearts! But, to tell the truth, Susan, when 
all is over, I sink back to woman—and 
often my mind goes home, dear, to our 
native town, where Trent glides so calmly 
through the meadows. I pineto be by his 
side, far from the dust of the scene, and 
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the din of life—to take the riches of my 
heart from flatterers, strangers, and the 
world, and give them all, all, to one faith- 
ful heart, large, full, and loving as my 
own!—Where’s my dress for Statira, hus- 
sy?” She snapped this last with a mar- 
velous quick change of key and a sudden 
sharpness of tone peculiar to actresses when 
stage-dresses are in question. 

“Here itis. Oh, isn’t it superb?” 

“Yes, it is superb,” said Oldfield dryly; 
“velvet, satin, and ostrich feathers for an 
Eastern queen. The same costume for 
Belvidera, Statira, Clytemnestra, and Mrs. 
Dobbs. Oh, prejudice! prejudice! The 
stage has always been fortified against 
common sense! Velvet Greeks, peri- 
wigged Romans—the audience mingling 
with the scene—past and present blundered 
together!—HEnglish fops in the Roman 
forum, taking snuff under a Roman ma- 
tron’s nose (that’s me), and cackling out 
that she does it nothing like (no more she 
does) —nothing like Peggy Porteous — 
whose merit was that she died thirty years 
ago, whose merit would have been greater 
had she died fifty years ago, and much 
greater still had she never lived at all.” 

Here Susan offered her half a dozen let- 
ters, including the smuggled notes; but the 
sweet-tempered soul (being for the moment 
in her tantrums) would not look at them. 
“T know what they are,” said she; “ van- 
ity, in marvelous thin disguises; my flat- 
terers are so eloquent, that they will per- 
suade me into marrying poor old Manner- 
ing—every morning he writes me four 
pages, and tells me my duty; every even- 
ing he neglects his own, and goes to the 
theater, which is unbecoming his age, I 
think.” 

“He looks a very wise gentleman,” ob- 
served Susan. 

“ He does,” was the rejoinder, “but his 
folly reconciles me in some degree to his 
wisdom; so, mark my words, I shall 
marry my silly sage. There, burn all 
the rest but his—no! don’t burn the let- 
ter in verse!” 

“In verse?” 

“Yes! I won’t have him burned either 
—for he loves me, poor boy! Find it, 
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Susan; he never misses a day. I think I 
should like to know that one.” 

“T think this is it,” said Susan. 

“Then read it out expressively, while I 
mend this collar. So then I shall estimate 
your progress to the temple of Fame, 
ma’am.” 

It is not easy to do justice on paper to 
Susan’s recitative; but, in fact, she read it 
much as school-boys scan, and what she 
read to her cousin for a poet’s love hopped 
thus: 


‘** Wxctise—meé déar—ést friénd—if I—should 


appear 

T6566 préss—ing bit—at my—years dne—hias 
not 

Miich time—t6 lose—and ydtir—godd sénse— 
I feél—’” 


“My good sense!” cried Mrs. Oldfield, 
“how can that be poetry?” 

“It is poetry, | know,” remonstrated 
Susan. “See, cousin, it’s all of a length.” 

“All of a length ipl your wit that: 1S 
the Mannering prose.” 

“Drat them, if they write in lines, how 
is one to know their prose from their verse?” 
said Susan, spitefully. 

“Tl tell you, Susan,” said the other, 
soothingly; “their prose is something as 
like Mannering as can be, their verse is 
something in this style: 
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** You were not made to live from age to age ; 
The dairy yawns for you—and not the stage ! ” 


“He! he!” 

She found what she sought, and, read- 
ing out herself the unknown writer’s verses, 
she said, with some feminine complacency, 
“Yes! this is a heart I have really pene- 
trated.” 

“T’ve penetrated one, too,” said Susan. 

“Indeed!” was the reply; “how did you 
contrive that—not with the spit, I hope?” 

Thus encouraged, Susan delivered her- 
self most volubly of a secret that had long 
burned in her. She proceeded to relate 
how she had observed a young gentleman 
always standing by the stage-door as they 
got into their chariot, and when they 
reached home, somehow, he was always 
standing there too. “It was not for you, 
this one,” said Susan hastily, “ because you 
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are so wrapped up he could not see you.” 
Then she told her cousin how, once, when 
they were walking separately, this same 
young gentleman had said to her, most 
tenderly, “ Madam, you are in the service 
of Mrs. Oldfield?” and, on another occa- 
sion, he had got as faras, “ Madam,” when 
unfortunately her cousin looked round and 
he vanished. Susan, then, throwing off 
the remains of her reserve, and clasping 
her hands together, confessed she admired 
him as much as he did her. / Susan gave 
this reason for her affection: “ He is, for 
all the world, like one of the young trag- 
edy princes, and you know what ducks 
they are.” 

“T do, to my cost,” was the caustic re- 
ply. “I wish, instead of talking about this 
silly lover of yours, who must be a fool, or 
he would have made a fool of you long ago, 
you would find out who is the brave young 
gentleman who risked his life for me last 
month. Now, I think of it, I am quite in- 
terested in him.” 

“Risked his life!—and you never told 
me, Anne!” 

“ Robert told you, of course.” 

“No, indeed!” 

“Did he not?—then I will tell you the 
whole story. You have heard me speak 
of the Duchess of Tadcaster?” 

“No, cousin, never! ” 

“T wonder at that! Well, she and Lady 
Betsy Bertie and I used to stroll in Rich- 
mond Park wth our arms round one an- 
other’s waists, like the Graces, more or 


less, and kiss one another, ugh! and swear 


a deathless friendship, like liars and fools 
as we are.. But her Grace of Tadcaster 
had never anything to do, and I had my 
business, so I could not always be plagued 
with her; so for this the little idiot now 
aspires to my enmity, and, knowing none 
but the most vulgar ways of showing a 
sentiment, she bids her coachman drive her 
empty carriage against mine, containing 
me. Child, I thought the world was at 
an end. The glasses were broken, the 
wheels locked, and all my little sins began 
to appear such big ones to me; and the 
brute kept whipping the horses, and they 
plunged so horribly, when a brave young 
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gentleman sprang to their heads, tore them 
away, and gave her nasty coachman such 
a caning.” Here Oldfield clinched a charm- 
ing white fist; then, lifting up her eyes, 
she said tenderly, “ Heaven grant no harm 
befell him afterward, for I drove off, and 
left him to his fate !” 

Charming sensibility! an actress’s! 

In return for this anecdote, Susan was 
about to communicate some further par- 


ticulars on the subject which occupied all. 


her secret thoughts, when she was inter- 
rupted by a noise and scuffle in the ante- 
room, high above which were heard the 
loud, harsh tones of a stranger’s voice ex- 
claiming, “ But I tell ye I will see her, ye 
saucy Jack.” 

Before this personage bursts upon Mrs. 
Oldfield, and the rest of us, I must go back 
and take up the other end of my knot in 
the ancient town of Coventry. 

Nathan Oldworthy dwelt there; a flour- 
ishing attorney; he had been a clerk; he 
came to be the master of clerks; his own 
ambition was satisfied, but his son Alex- 
ander, a youth of parts, became the center 
of a second ambition. Alexander was to 
embrace the higher branch of the legal 
profession: was to be, first pleader, then 
barrister, then king’s counsel—lastly, a 
judge; and contemporaneously with this 
final distinction, the old attorney was to 
sing “Nunc Dimittis,” and “Capias” no 
more. 

Bystanders are obliging enough to laugh 
at such schemes; but why? The heart is 
given to them, and they are no laughing 
matter to those who form them. Such 
schemes destroyed, the flavor is taken out 
of human lives. 

When Nathan sent his son to London, 
it was a proud, though a sad day for him; 
hitherto he had looked upon their parting 
merely as the first step of a glorious lad- 
der; but when the coach took young Alex- 
ander out of sight, the father found how 
much he loved him, and paced very, very 
slowly home, while Alexander glided con- 
tentedly on toward London. 

Now “London” means a different thing 
to every one of us; to one, it is the Temple 
of Commerce; to another, of Themis; to 
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a third, of Thespis; and toa fourth, of the 
Paphian Venus; and so on, because we 
are all much narrower than men ought to 
be. To Nathan Oldworthy it was the sa- 
cred spot where grin the courts of law. To 
Alexander it was the sacred spot where 
(being from the country) he thought to find 
the nine Muses in bodily presence—his 
favorie Melpomene at their head. Nathan 
knew next to nothing about his own son, a 
not uncommon arrangement. Alexander, 
upon the whole, rather loathed law, and 
adored poetry. In those days youths had 
not learned “to frown in a glass, and 
write odes to despair,” and be dubbed a 
duck by tender beauty confounding sulks 
with sorrow. Alexander had to woo the 
Muse clandestinely, and so wooed her sin- 
cerely. He went with a manuscript trag- 
edy in his pocket called “ Berenice,” which 
he had rewritten and reshaped three sev- 
eral times; with a head full of ideas, and 
a heart turned to truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. Arrived there, he was installed in 
the neighborhood, and under the secret 
surveillance of his father’s friend, Tim- 
othy Bateman, Solicitor of Gray’s Inn. 

If you had asked Alexander Oldworthy, 
upon the coach, whois the greatest of man- 
kind, his answer would have been instan- 
taneous, a true poet! But the first evening 
he spent in London raised a doubt of this 
in his mind, for he discovered a being 
brighter, nobler, truer, greater, than even 
a poet. 

At four Alexander reached London. At 
five he was in his first theater. 

That sense of the beautiful which belongs 
to genius made him see beauty in the semi- 
circular sweep of the glowing boxes; in 
gilt ornaments glorious with light; and, 
above all, in human beings gayly dressed 
and radiant with expectation. And all 
these things are beautiful; only gross, 
rustic senses cannot see it, and blunted 
town senses can see it no longer. 

Before the play began, music attacked 


‘him on another side; and all combined 


with youth and novelty to raise him toa 
high key of intellectual enjoyment; and 
when the ample curtain rose slowly and 
majestically upon Mr. Otway’s tragedy of 
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“Venice Preserved,” it was an era in this | colors of true flesh-tint, and made that 


young life. 

Poetry rose from the dead before his eyes 
this night. She lay no longer entombed in 
print. She floated around the scene, ethe- 
real, but palpable. She breathed and burned 
in heroic shapes, and godlike tones, and 
looks of fire. 

Presently there’ glided among the other 
figures one that by enchantment seized the 
poet’s eye, and made all that his predeces- 
sors had ever writ in praise of grace and 
beauty seem tame by comparison. 

She spoke, and his frame vibrated to 
this voice. All his senses drank in her 
great perfections, and he thrilled with won- 
der and enthusiastic joy, that this our 
earth contained such a being. He seemed 
to see the Eve of Milton, with Madonna’s 
glory crowning her head, and immortal 
music gushing from her lips. 

The lady was, in point of fact, Mrs. Old- 
field—the Belvidera of the play. 

Alexander thought he knew “ Venice 
Preserved” before this; but he found, as 
the greatest wits must submit to discover, 
that in the closet a good play is but the 
corpse of a play; the stage gives it life. 
(The printed words of a play are about one- 
third of a play; the tones and varying mel- 
odies of beautiful and artful speech are an- 
‘other third; and the business, gesture, and 
that great visible story, the expression of 
the speaking, and the dumb play of the 
silent actors, are another third.) 

Belvidera’s voice, full, sweet, rich, pierc- 
ing, and melodious, and still in its vast 
compass true to the varying sentiment of 
all she uttered, seemed to impregnate every 
line with double meaning and treble beauty. 
Her author dilated into giant size and god- 
like beauty at the touch of that voice. And 
when she was silent she still spoke to Alex- 
ander’s eye, for her face was more eloquent 
than vulgar tongues are. Her dumb-play 
from the first to the last moment of the 
scene was in as high a key as her elocu- 
tion. Had she not spoken one single word, 
still she would have written in the air by 
the side of Otway’s syllables a great pic- 
torial narrative, that filled all the chinks 
of his sketch with most rare and excellent 


sketch a picture. 

Here was a new art for our poet; and 
as, by that just arrangement which per- 
vades the universe, “acting” is the most 
triumphant of all the arts, to compensate 
it for being the most evanescent, what 
wonder that he thrilled beneath its magic, 
and worshiped its priestess? 

He went home filled with a new sense of 
being—all seemed cold, dark, and tame, 
until he could return and see this poetess- 
orator-witch and her enchantments once 
more. 

In those days they varied the entertain- 
ments in London almost as they do in the 
provinces now; and Alexander, who went 
to the theater six nights a week, saw Mrs. 
Oldfield’s beauty and talent in many shapes. 
Her power of distinct personation was very 
great. Her Andromache, her Ismena, and 
Belvidera were all different beings. Also 
each of her tragic personations left upon 
the mind atype. One night young Old- 
worthy saw majesty, another tenderness, 
another fiery passion personified and em- 
bodied in a poetic création. 

Buta fresh surprise was in store for him. 
The next week comedy happened to be in 
the ascendant; and Mrs. Oldfield, whose 
entrée in character was always the key- 
note of her personation, sprang upon the 
stage as Lady Townley, and in a moment 
the air seemed to fill with singing birds 
that chirped the pleasures of youth, beauty, 
and fashion, in notes that sparkled like dia- 
mondgs, stars, and prisms. Her genuine 
gushing gayety warmed the coldest and 
cheered the forlornest heart. Nor was she 
less charming in the last act, where, Lady 
Townley’s good sense being at last alarmed 
and her good heart touched, she bowed her 
saucy head and begged her lord’s pardon, 
with tender, unaffected penitence. The 
tears stood thick in Alexander’s eyes dur- 
ing that charming scene, where in a prose 
comedy the author has had the courage and 
the beauty to spread his wings and rise in 
a moment into verse with the rising senti- 
ment. 

To this succeeded Maria in “The Con- 
juror,” and Indiana in what the good souls 
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of that day were pleased to call the comedy 
of “The Conscious Lovers,” in the course 
of which comedy Indiana made Alexander 
weep more constantly, continuously, and 
copiously than in all the tragedies of the 
epoch he had as yet witnessed. 

So now Alexander Oldworthy lived for 
the stage; and, as the pearl is the disease 
of the oyster, so this Siren became Alexan- 
der’s disease. The enthusiast lost his hold 
of real life. Real life became to him an 
enterlude, and soon that followed which 
was to be expected. ‘The poor novice, who 
had begun by adoring the artist, ended by 
loving the woman, and he loved her like 
a novice and a poet; he looked into his 
own heart, confounded it with hers, and 
clothed her with every heroic quality. He 
believed her as great in mind and as good 
in heart as she was lovely in person, and 
he would have given poems to be permit- 
ted to kiss her dress, or to lay his neck for 
a moment under her foot. Burning to at- 
tract her attention, yet too humble and 
timid to make an open attempt, he had at 
last recourse to hisown art. Hvery day he 
wrote verses upon her, and sent them to 
her house. Every night after the play he 
watched at the stage door for a glimpse of 
her as she came out of the theater to her 
carriage, and, being lighter of foot than 
the carriage-horses of his century, he gen- 
erally managed to catch another glimpse of 
her as she stepped from her carriage into 
her own house. 

But all this led to no results, and Alex- 
ander’s heart was often very cold and sick. 
While he sat at the play he was in Elys- 
ium; but when, after seeing this divinity 
vanish, he returned to his lodgings and 
looked at his attachment by the light of 
one candle, despondency fell like a weight 
of ice upon him, and he was miserable till 
he had written her some verses. The verses 
writ, he was miserable till play-time. 

One night he stood as usual at the stage 
door after the performance, watching for 


Mrs. Oldfield, who, in a general way, was. 


accompanied by her cousin Susan. This 
night, however, she was alone; and, having 
seen her enter her chariot, Alexander was 
about to start for her house to see her get 


down from it, when suddenly another car- 
riage came into contact with Mrs. Oldfield’s. 
The collision was violent, and Mrs. Oldfield 
screamed with unaffected terror, at which 
scream Alexander sprang to the horses of 
the other carriage, and, seizing one of them 
just above the curb, drew him violently 
back. ‘To his surprise, instead of co-oper- 
ating with him, the adverse coachman 
whipped both his horses, and, whether by 
accident or design, the lash fell twice on 
Alexander. Jehu never made a worse in- 
vestment of whipcord. The young man 
drew himself back upon the pavement, and 
sprang with a single bound upon the near 
horse’s quarters; from thence to the coach- 
box. Contémporaneously with his arrival 
there, he knocked the coachman out of his 
seat on the roof of his carriage, and then 
seizing his whip, broke it in one moment 
into a stick, and belabored the prostrate 
charioteer till the blood poured from him 
intorrents. Then, springing to the ground 
with one bound, he turned the horses’ heads, 
belabored them with the mutilated whip, 
and off they trotted gently home. 

Alexander ran to Mrs. Oldfield’s car- 
riage window, his,cheeks burning, his eyes 
blazing. “They are gone, madam,” said 
he, with rough timidity. The actress 
looked at him, and smiled on him, and 
said; “So «L see, sir, and’ I’ am» much 
obleeged to you.” She was then about to 
draw back to her corner, but suddenly she 
reflected, and, half beckoning Alexander, 
who had drawn back, she said, /“ My dear, 
learn for me whose carriage that was.” 
Alexander turned to gain the information, 
but it was volunteered by one of the by- 
standers. 

“It is the Duchess of Tadcaster’s, Mrs. 
Oldfield.” 

“Ah!” cried Mrs. Oldfield, “the little 
beast!’ (this polite phrase she uttered with 
a most majestic force of sovereign con- 
tempt); “thank you, sir; bid Robert drive 
me home, my child” (this to Alexander) ; 
on which a bystander sang out, “ You are 
to drive home, Robert—Buckingham Gate, 
the corner house.” 

At this sally Mrs. Oldfield smiled with 
perfect composure, but did not look at the 
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speaker. As the carriage moved, she 
leaned gently forward and kissed her hand 
like a queen to Alexander, then nestled into 
her corner and went to sleep. 

Alexander did nothing of the sort that 
night. He went home on wings. -He could 
not goin. He walked up and down before 
his door three hours before he could go to 
so vulgar a thing as bed. Asa lover will 
read over fifty times six lines of love from 
the beloved hand, so Alexander acted over 
and over the little scene of this night, and 
dwelt on every tone, word, look and gest- 
ure of the great creature who had at last 
spoken to him, smiled on him, thanked 
him. Oh, how happy he was! he could 
hardly realize his bliss. “My dear’—but 
had not his ears deceived him—had she 
really called him “my dear,” and what was 


he to understand by so unexpected an ad-_ 


dress? was it on account of the service he 
had just done her, or might he venture to 
hope she had noticed his face in the theater, 
sitting, as he always did, at one place, at 
the side of the second row of the pit? but 
no! herejected that asimpossible. What- 
ever she meant by it, his blood was at her 
service as well as his heart. He blessed her 
with tears in his eyes for using such heay- 
enly words to him in any sense—“ my dear,” 
“my child.” He framed these words in his 
heart. 

Alas! he little thought that “my dear”’ 
meant literally nothing; he was not aware 
that calling every living creature “my 
dear” is one of the nasty little tricks of the 
stage—like their swearing without anger, 
and their shoveling snuff into the nose 
without intermission, in the innocent hope 
of making every sentence intellectual, by a 
dirty thing done mechanically, and not in- 
tellectually. As for “my child,” that was 
better—that was at least a trick of the 
lady’s own, partly caught from her French 
acquaintances. ‘¢ 

For some days Alexander was in heaven. 
He fell upon his tragedy, he altered it by 
the light the stage had given him; above 
all, he heightened and improved the hero- 
ine, he touched her and retouched her with 
the colors of Oldfield—and this done, with 
trembling hands he wrapped it in brown 
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paper, addressed it, and left it at her own 
house, and no sooner had Susan’s hand 
touched it than he fled like a guilty thing. 
You see it was his first love—and she 
he loved seemed more than mortal to 
him. 

And now came a reaction. Days and 
days rolled by, and no more adventures 
came, no means of making acquaintance 
with one so high above his reach. 

He was still at the stage door, but she 
did not seem to recognize him, and he dared 
not recall himself to her recollection. His 
organization was delicate—he began to fret 
and lose his sleep, and at last his pallor and 
listlessness attracted the not very keen eye 
of Timothy Bateman. Mr. Bateman asked 
him twenty times if anything was the mat- 
ter—twenty times he answered, No! At 
last good, worthy, commonplace Bateman, 
after dinner and deep thought, said one 
day, “Alexander, I’ve found out what it 
is.” Alexander started. 

“Money melts in London, yours is gone 
quicker than you thought it would—my 
poor lad, don’t you fret. I’ve got twenty 
pounds to spare, here ’tis. Your father 
will never know. I’ve been young as well 
as you.” Alexander grasped the good old 
fellow’s hand and pressed it to his heart. 
He never looked at the note, but he looked 
half tenderly, half wildly into the old 
man’s eyes. 

Bateman read this look aright. “Ay, 
out with it, young man,” he cried, “never 
keep a grief locked up in your heart, while 
you have a friend that will listen to it; 
that is an old man’s advice.” 

On this poor Alexander’s story gushed 
forth. He told Bateman the facts I have 
told you, only his soul, and all the feelings 
he had gone through, gushed from his 
heart of hearts. They sat till one in the 
morning, and often as the young heart laid 
bare its enthusiasm, its youth, its anguish, 
the dry old lawyer found out there was a 
soft bit left in his own, that sent the wo- 
man to the door of his eyes; for Alexander 
told his story differently, and I think on 
the whole better than I do. I will just in- 
dicate one difference between us two as nar- 
rators—he told it like blood and fire, I tell 
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it like criticism and ice, and be hanged to 
me. 

Perhaps, had Alexander told the tale as 
I do, Bateman, man of the world, would 
have sneered at him, or sternly advised him 
to quit this folly and whim; but as it was, 
Bateman was touched, and mingled pity 
with good, gentle, but firm advice, and 
poor Alexander was grateful. The poet 
revered the commonplace good man, asa 
poet ought, and humbly prayed him to save 
him by his wisdom. He owned that he was 
mad; that he was indulging a hopeless 
passion; that he knew the great tragedian, 
courted by the noble and rich of the land, 
would never condescend even to an ac- 
quaintance with him. And bursting into 
a passion of tears, “Oh, good Mr. Bate- 
man!” cried he, “the most unfortunate 
hour of my life was that in which I first 
saw her, for she will be my death, for she 
will never permit me to live for her, and 
without her life is intolerable to me.” 

This last feature decided Timothy Bate- 
man; the next morning he wrote to Na- 
than Oldworthy a full account of all. 
“Come up and take him home again, for 
Heaven’s sake.” 

It fell like a thunderbolt on the poor 
father, but he moved promptly; in two 
hours he was on the road to London. 

Arrived there, he straight invaded Alex- 
ander. ‘The poet, luckily for himself, was 
not at home. He then went to Bateman; 
he was in a towering passion. 

The old Puritanical leaven was scotched, 
but not killed, in Coventry. 

In a general way, Nathan looked on love 
as no worse than one of the’ Kvil One’s 
many snares, to divert youth from law— 
but love of an actress! If you had asked 
Coventry whether the Play-House or the 
Public- House ruins the manners, morality, 
and intellect of England, Coventry was 
capable of answering, “The Play-House.” 
He raged against the fool and the jade, as 
he succinctly, and not inaptly, described a 
dramatic poet and an actress. 

His friend endeavored to stop the cur- 
rent of his wrath, in vain; the attempt only 
diverted its larger current from Alexander 
to the Siren who had fascinated him. In 
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vain Bateman assured him that affairs had 
proceeded to no length between the parties; 
the other snubbed him, called him a fool, 
said he knew nothing of the world, and 
assured him that, if anything came of it, 
she should have nothing from the Old- 
worthys but thirty pence per week, the 
parish allowance (Nathan’s ideas of lové 
were as’ primitive as Alexander’s were 
poetic), and lastly, bouncing up, he an- 
nounced that he was going to see the hus- 
sy, and force her to give up her Delilah 
designs. 

At this poor Bateman was in dismay; 
he represented to this mad bull that Mrs. 
Oldfield was “on the windy side of the 
law,” that*there were no proofs she had 
done anything more than every woman 
would do if she was clever enough, viz., 
turn every man’s head; he next reminded 
him of her importance, and implored him 
at least to be prudent. “My dear friend,” 
said he, “there are at least a score of gen- 
tlemen in this town, who would pass their 
swords through an old attorney, as they 
would through a mad dog, only to have a 
smile or a compliment from this lady.” 

This last argument was ill chosen. The 
old Puritan was game to the backbone; he 
flung Mrs. Oldfield’s champions a grim 
erin of defiance, and marched out tu invade 
that lady, and save his offspring. 

Now, the said Mrs Oldfield, wishing to 
be very quiet, because she was preparing 
to play for the championship of the stage, 
and was studying Statira, had given her 
footman orders to admit no living soul, 
upon any pretense. 

Oldworthy, who had heard in Coventry 
that people in London are always at home 
if their servants say they are out, pushed 
past the man; the man followed him re- 
monstrating. When they reached the ante- 
chamber, he thought it was time to do 
more, so he laid his hand on the intruder’s 
collar ;—then ensued a short but very brisk 
scuffle; the ladies heard, to their dismay, a 
sound as of a footman falling from the top 
to the bottom of a staircase; and the next 
moment, in jackboots, splashed with travel, 
an immense hat of a fashion long gone by, 
his dark cheek flushed with anger, and his 
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eyes shooting somber lightning from un- 
der their thick brows, Nathan Oldworthy 
strode like wildfire into the room. 

Susan screamed, and Anne turned pale, 
but, recovering herself, she said, with a 
wonderful show of spirit, “How dare you 
intrude on me?—Keep close to me, stupid!” 
was her trembling aside to Susan. 

“T’m used to enter people’s houses, 
whether they will or not,” was the gruff 
reply. 

“Your business, sir?” said Mrs. Oldfield, 
with affected calmness. F 

“It is not fit for that child to hear,” was 
the answer. 

Anne Oldfield was wonderfully intelli- 
gent, and even in this remark she saw the 
man, if a barbarian, was not a ruffian at 
bottom. She looked toward Susan. 

Susan, interpreting her look, declined to 
leave her alone “ with, with—” 

“A brute, I suppose,” said Nathan, 
coarsely. 

The artist measured the man with her 
eye. 

“He who feels himself a brute is on the 
way to be a man,” said she, with genuine 
dignity; so saying, she dismissed Susan 
with a gesture. 

“You are the play acting woman, aren’t 
you?” said he. 

“JT am the tragedian, sir,” replied she, 
“whose time is precious.” 

“T’ll lose no time—I’m an attorney— 
the first in Coventry. T’m Nathan Old- 
worthy. Myson’s education has _ been 
given him under my own eye—I taught 
him the customs of the country, and the 
civillaw. He is to bea sergeant-at-law, 
and a sergeant-at-law he shall be—” 

“T consent, for one,” said Oldfield, de- 
murely. 

“ And then we can play into one another’s 
hands, as should be.” 

“T have no opposition to offer to this 
pretty little scheme of the Old Somethings 
—father and son.” 

“Oldworthys! no opposition! when he 
hasn’t been once to Westminster, and ev- 
ery night to the play-house.” 

“Oh!” said the lady, “I see! the old 
story.” 
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' “The very day the poor boy came here,” 
resumed Nathan, “there was a tragedy 
play; so, because a woman sighed and 
burned for sport, the fool goes home and 
sighs and burns in earnest, can’t eat his 
victuals, flings away his prospects, and 
thinks of nothing but this Nance Old- 
field.” 

He uttered this appellation with rough 
contempt; and had the actress been a little 
one, this descent to Nance Oldfield would 
have mortified or enraged her. But its 
effect on the great Oldfield was different, 
and somewhat singular; she opened her 
lovely eyes on him. “Nance Oldfield!” 
eried she; “oh, sir! nobody has called me 
that name since I left my little native 
town.” 

“ Haven’t they, though?” said the rough 
customer, more gently, responding to her 
heavenly tones, rather than to the senti- 
ment, which he in no- degree comprehended. 

“No!” said Oldfield, with an ill-used 
AXolian-harp note. 

Here the attorney began to suspect she 
was diverting him from the point, and with 
a curl of the lip, and a fine masculine con- 
tempt for all subterfuges not on sheepskin 
—“ You had better say you do not know all 
this,” cried he. 

“Not I,” was the reply. “ My good sir, 
your son has left you to confide to me the 
secret of his attachment. You have dis- 
charged the commission, Sir Pandarus of 
Troy,” added she, with a world of malicious 
fun in her jewel-like eye. 

“Nathan Oldworthy of Coventry, I tell 
ye!” put in the angry sire. 

“And it is now my duty to put some 
questions to you,” resumed the actress. “Is 
your son handsome?” said she, in a sly 
half-whisper. 

“Ts not he?” answered gaunt simplici- 
ty, “and well built too—he is like me, they 
say.” | 

“There is a point on which I am very 
particular. Has he nice teeth?—upon your 
honor, now.” 

“White as milk, ma’am; and a smile 
that warms your heart up; fresh color; 
there’s not such a lad in Coventry.” Here 
the old boy caught sight of a certain poeti- 
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cal epistle, which, if you remember, was in 
Mrs. Oldfield’s hands. 

“And pray, madam,” said he, with 
smooth craft, “does Alexander Oldworthy 
never write to you?” 

“Never!” was her answer. 

“She says never!” thundered Nathan, 
“and there is his letter in her very hand— 
a superb handwriting; whata waste of tal- 
ent to write to you with it, instead of en- 
grossing; what does the fool say?” and he 
snatched the letter rudely from her, and 
read out poor Alexander, with the lungs of 
a Stentor. 

Gracious me! if I was puzzled to show 
the reader how Susan read the Mannering 
prose, how on earth shall I make him hear 
and see Oldworthy Pére read Oldworthy 
Fils, hisrhymes; but I willattempt a faint 
adumbration, wherein, *Glorious Apollo! 
from on high befriend us! 

“My soul hangs trembling”—(full stop. ) 
“On that magic voice, grieves with your 
woe”’—(full stop.) “Hxults when you re- 
joice. A golden chain”—(Here he cast a 
look of perplexity.) “I feel but cannot see” 
—(here he began to suspect Alexander of 
insanity.) “Binds earth to Heaven’—(of 
impiety, ditto.) “It ties my heart fo thee 
like a sunflower.” And now the reader 
wore the ill-used look of one who had been 
betrayed into a labyrinth of unmeaning 
syllables; but at this juncture, thanks to 
his sire, Alexander Oldworthy began to ex- 
cite Mrs. Oldfield’s interest. | 

“And that poetry is his?” said the 
actress. 

“Poetry? no! How could my son write 
poetry? I'll be hanged if it isn’t though, 
for all the lines begin with a capital letter.” 

Oldfield took the paper from him. 
“Listen,” said she, and, with a heavenly 
cadence and expression, she spoke the lines 
thus: 


‘““My soul hangs trembling on that magic voice, 
Grieves with your woe, exults when you rejoice; 
A golden chain I feel, but cannot see, 

Binds earth to heaven—it ties my heart to thee, 
Like a sunflower, etc., etc. 


“What do you call that, eh?” 
“Why, honey dropping from the comb,” 
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said the astounded lawyer, to whom the 
art of speech was entirely unknown, until 
that moment, as it is to millions of the hu- 
man race. “It is honey dropping from the 
comb,” repeated Nathan. “I see, he has 
been and bought it ready made, and it has 
cost him a pretty penny, no doubt. So 
now his money’s going to the dogs, too.” 

“ And these sentiments, these accents of 
poetry and truth, that have reached my 
heart, this daily homage, that would flatter 
a queen, do I owe it to your son? Oh, sir!” 

“Good gracious heavens!” roared the 
terrified father; “don’t you go and fall in 
love with him; and, now | think on’t, that 
is what [ have been working for ever since 
Icamehere. Cutit short. Icame for my 
son, and I will have him back, if you 
please. Where is he?” 

“How can I know?” said the lady, pet- 
tishly. 

“Why, he follows you everywhere.” 

“Except here, where he never will fol- 
low me, unless his father teaches him 
housebreaking under the head of civil 
law.” 

At this sudden thrust, Oldworthy 
blushed. “ Well, ma’am!” stammered he, 
“T was a little precipitate; but, my good 
lady, pray tell me, when did you last see 
him?” 

“T never saw him at all, which I regret,” 
added she, satirically; “because you say 
he resembles his father.” Nathan was a 
particularly ugly dog. 

“She is very polite,” thought Nathan. 
“But,” objected he, civilly, “you must 
have learned from his letters.” 

“That they. are not signed!” said she, 
handing the poetical epistle to him, with 
great significance. 

Mr. Nathan Oldworthy began now to 
doubt whether he was sur le bon terrain 
in his present proceedings; and the error 
in which he had detected himself made 
him suddenly suspect his judgment and 
general report on another head. “ What 
an extraordinary thing!” said he, bluntly. 
“Perhaps you are an honest woman after 
all, ma’am!” 

“Sir!” said Oldfield, with a most tragic , 
air. 
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“T ask your pardon, ma’am! I ask your 
pardon!” cried the other, terrified by the 
royal pronunciation of this monosyllable. 
“Country manners, ma’am! that is all! 
We do speak so straightforward down in 
Coventry.” 

“Yes! but if you speak so straightfor- 
ward here, you will be sent to Coventry.” 

“T’ll take care not, madam! I'll take 
great care not!” said the other, hastily. 
Then he paused—a light rose gradually to 
his eyes. “Sent to Coventry! ha! haw! 
ho! But, madam, this love will be his 
ruin. It will rob him of his profession, 
which he detests, and of a rich heiress 
whom he can’t abide! Since I came here, 
I think better of play-actors; but consider, 
madam, we don’t like our blood to come 
down in the world!” 

“It would be cruel to lower an attorney,” 
replied the play-actress, looking him de- 
murely in the face. 

“You are considerate, madam!” replied 
he, gratefully. He added, with manly 
compunction, “More so, I fear, than I 
have deserved.” 

“Mais! il me deésarme cet homme!” 
eried the sprightly Oldfield, ready to scream 
with laughter. 

“ Are you speaking tome, ma’am?” said 
Nathan, severely. 


“No, that was an ‘aside.’ .Go on, my 


good soul!” 

“Then forgive the trouble, the agitation, 
of afather. His career, his happiness, is 
in danger.” 

“ Now, why did you not begin with that? 
it would have saved your time and mine. 
Favor me with your attention, sir, for a 
moment,” said the fine lady, with grave 
courtesy. 

“T will, madam,” said the other, respect- 
fully. 

“Mr. Oldworthy, first you are to observe 
that I have, by the constitutions of these 
realms, as much right to fall in love with 
your son, or even with yourself, as he or 
you have to do with me.” 

“So you have, I never thought of that; 
but don’t ye do it, for Heaven’s sake, if 
*tisn’t done already.” 

“But I should have been inclined, even 
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before your arrival, to waive that right, 
out of regard for my own interest and repu- 
tation, especially the former. And now 
you have won my heart, and I enter into 
your feelings, and place myself at your 
service—” 

“You are very good, madam! Now, 
why do they go and run play-actors down 
so?” 

“You are aware, sir, that we play-actors 
have not an idea of our own in our skulls. 
Our art is to execute beautifully the ideas 
of those who think. Now, you are a man 
of business; you will therefore be pleased 
to give me your instructions, and you shall 
see those instructions executed better than 
they are down in Coventry. You want me 
to prevent your son from loving me! I 
consent. ‘Tell me how to do it.” 

“Madam!” said Nathan; “you have put 
your finger on the very point! What a_ 
lawyer you would have made! Madam, I 
thank you! Very well, then you must— 
but, no, that will make him worse, per- 
haps. And again, you can’t leave off play- 
ing, can you? because thatis your business 
you know—dearme! Ah! I’ll tell you how 
to bring it about. Let me see—no!—yes! 
—no! drat it!” 

“Your instructions are not sufficiently 
clear, sir!” suggested Mrs. Oldfield. 

“Well, madam! it is not so easy as I 
thought, and I don’t see what instructions 
Tam to give you, until—until—-” 

“Until I tell you what to tell me—that’s 


fair. Well, give me a day to think. I am 
so busy now. I must play my best to- 
night!” . 


“But he’ll be there,” said Nathan, in 
dismay; “you'll play your best. You’ll 
burn him to acinder. Ill go tohim.” He 
ran to the window, informing his compan- 
ion that, for the first time in his life, he 
was going to take a coach. But he had no 
sooner arrived at the window, than he 
made a sudden point, and beckoned the 
lady to him, without removing his eyes 
from some object on which he glared down, 
with a most singular expression of counte- 
nance. She came to his side. He directed 
her eyes to the object. “ Look there, ma’am! 
look there!” She peeped, and, standing by 
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a hosier’s shop, at. the corner of the street, 
she descried a young man, engaged as fol- 
lows. His hat was in his hand, and on the 
hat was a little piece of paper. He was 
alternately writing on this, and looking 
upward for inspiration. 

“Ts that he?” whispered Mrs. Oldfield. 

“Yes! that’s your man—bareheaded, 
looking up into the sky, and doesn’t see 
how it rains.” 

“But he’s very handsome, Mr. Old- 
worthy, and you said he was hke—hem! 
yes, he is very handsome.” 

“Tsn’t he, madam!” 

He was handsome — his rich chestnut 
curls flowed down his neck in masses; his 
face was oval; his eyes full of color and 
sentiment; and in him the purple light of 
youth was brightened by the electric light 
of expression and charming sensibility. 

The strangely assorted pair in our scene 
held on by one another, the better to in- 
spect the young poet, who little thought 
whata pair of critics were in store for him. 

“What a bright, intelligent look the 
silly goose has!” said the actress. 

“Hasn’t he? the dear—idiot!” said the 
parent. 

“Is he waiting for you, sir?” said she, 
with affected simplicity. 

“No,” replied he, with zeal; “it’s you 
he is waiting for. ” 

Alexander began to walk slowly past the 
house, looking up to heaven every now 
and then for inspiration, and then looking 
down and scribbling a bit, ike a _ hen 
drinking, you know; and, thus occupied, 
he stalked to and fro, passing and repass- 
ing beneath the criticising eyes—at sight 
of which pageant a father’s fingers began 
to work, and, “Madam,” said he, with a 
calmness too marked to be genuine, “do 
let me fling one little—chair at his silly 
head.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“A pillow, then?” 

“Oh, Lud, no!—you don’t know these 
boys, sir! he would take that as an over- 
ture of affection from the house. Stay. 
Will you obey me, or will you not?” 

“Of course I will!—how can I help?” 
and he grinned with horrible amiability. 
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“Then I will cure your son.” 

“You will, you promise me?” 

“On the honor of—a play-actor!” and 
she offered him, with a world of grace, the 
loveliest hand going at that era. | 

“Of an angel, I think,” said the subju- 
gated barbarian. 

Mrs. Oldfield then gave him a short 
sketch of the idea that had occurred to her. 
“Your son, sir,” said she, “is in love by 
the road of imagination and taste—he has 
seen upon the stage a being more like a 
poet’s dream than any young woman down 
in Coventry—and he overrates her; I will 
contrive that in ten minutes he shall under- 
rate her. I will also find means to wound 
his vanity, which is inordinate in all his 
sex, and gigantic in the versifying part of 
it; and then, sir, | promise you that your 
son’s love, so fresh, so fiery, so lofty, so 
humble, will either turn to hatred or con- 
tempt, or else quietly evaporate like a mist, 
and vanish like a morning dream. Ah!” 
—(and she could not help sighing a little). 

Susan was then called, and directed to 
show Mr. Nathan Oldworthy out the back 
way, that he might avoid the encounter of 
his son. The said Nathan, accordingly, 
marched slap away, in four great strides; 
but the next moment the door burst open, 
and he returned in four more—he took up 
a position opposite his fair entertainer, and, 
with much gravity, executed a solemn, but 
marvelously grotesque bow, intended to 
express gratitude and civility; this done, 
he recovered body, and strode away again, 
slap-dash. 


Spirits like Alexander’s are greatly de- 
pressed and greatly elevated without pro- 
portionate change in the external causes of 
joy and grief. It #% theirs to view the 
same set of facts, rose-color one day, lurid 
another. Two days ago, Alexander had 
been in despondence; to-day hope was in 
the ascendant, and his destiny appeared to 
him all bathed in sunshine. He was rich in 
indistinct but gay hopes; these hopes had 
whispered to him that, after all, an alli- 
ance between a dramatic poet and a trage- 
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dian was a natural one—that perhaps, on 
reflection, she he loved might not think it 
so very imprudent. He felt convinced she 
had read “ Berenice”’—she would see the 
alterations in the heroine’s part, and that 
love had dictated them. She would find 
there was one being that comprehended 
her. That, and his verses, would surely 
plead his cause. Then he loved her so— 
who could love her as he did? Some day 
she would feel that no heart could love her 
so—and then he would say to her, “I am 
truth and nature—you are beauty and mu- 
sic; united, we should conquer the world, 
and be the world to one another.” Poor 
boy! 

He was walking and dreaming thus be- 
neath her window, when his ear caught 
the sound of that window opening; he in- 
stantly cowered against the wall, hoping 
this happy day to see the form he loved, 
himself unseen, when, to his immeasurable 
surprise, a beautiful girl put her head out 
of the window, and called softly to him. 
He took no notice, because it was inaudi- 
ble. She had to repeat the call before he 
could realize his good fortune; the signal, 
however, was unmistakable, and soon after 
the door opened, and there was pretty Su- 
san, blushing. Alexander ran to her, she 
opened the door wider, he entered, believ- 
ing in magic for the first time. Susan took 
him upstairs—he said nothing—he could 
not—she did not speak, because she thought 
he ought to. At last they reached a richly 
furnished room, where Statira’s dress lay 
upon a chair, and a theatrical diadem upon 
a table. Alexander’s heart leaped at sight 
of these; he knew, then, where he was; he 
turned hotand cold and trembled violently. 
The first word Susan said did not calm his 
agitation. “There is a lady here,” said 
she, “who has something to say to you.” 

Now it must be remembered that Susan 
considered Alexander her undoubted prop- 
erty; and when she was told to introduce 
him, she could not help thinking how kind 
it was of her cousin to take her part, and 
bring to the pointa young gentleman who, 
charming in other respects, appeared to her 
sadly deficient in audacity. “Sit down,” 
said Susan, smiling. 
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Oh, no! he could not sit down here! Su- 
san pitied his timidity and his discompos- 
ure; and, to put both him and herself out 
of pain the sooner, she left him and went 
to announce his presence to her cousin and 
guardian, as she now considered her. 

Alexander was left alone, to all appear- 
ance; in reality, he was in a crowd—a 
crowd of “thick-coming fancies.” He was 
to breathe the same air as she, to be by her 
side, whom the world adored at a distance; 
he was to see her burst on him like the 
sun, and to feel more strengly than ever 
how far his verse fell short of the goddess 
who inspired it; he half wished to retreat 
from his too great happiness. Suddenly a 
rustle in the apartment awakened him from 
his rich reverie; he looked up, and there 
was a lady with her eves fixed on him. 

The lady had on what might, without 
politeness, but with truth, be called a dress- 
ing-gown; it was ostentatiously large 
everywhere, especially at the waist. The 
lady’s hair, or what seemed her hair, was 
rough, and ill done up, and a great cap of 
flaunty design surmounted her head. On 
her feet were old slippers. 

“ Good-day, sir!” said she dryly. 

Alexander bowed. “Madam, I wait 
Mrs. Oldfield.” 

“ Téte-a-téte with your muse.” Alex- 
ander’s poetical works were in her hand. 

“She is my muse, madam!” replied he; 
“she alone. Are you not proud of her, ma- 
dam? for I see by your likeness that you 
are some relation.” | 

The lady burst out laughing. “That’s 
a compliment to my theatrical talent; I 
am the party.” 

“You Mrs. Oldfield! the great Mrs. Old- 
field ene 

“Why not? What, you come from the 
country, I suppose, and think we are to be 
always on the stilts, when we are not paid 
for it. You look as if you were afraid of 
Mery) 

“Oh, no, madam; and, as you say, it 
shows how great your talent is.” — 

“You want to speak to me, my lad.” 

Alexander blushed to the temples. “ Yes, 
madam!” faltered he, “you have divined 
my ambition. I have been presumptuous 
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—but I saw you on the tragic scene—the 
admiration you inspired—I fear I have im- 
portuned you—but my hope, my irresisti- 
ble desire—” 


“There, I know what you mean,”-said— 


she, with an affectation of vulgar good 
nature, “you want an order for the pit?” 

“J want an order for the pit?” gasped 
Alexander faintly. 

“Well, ain’t I going to give you one,” 
answered she, as sharp as a needle; “ but 
mind, you must—” here she imitated ve- 
hement applause. 

“Oh, madam! I need no such injunc- 
tion,” cried Alexander; “each of your 
achievements on the stage seems to be 
greater than the last.” - Then, trembling, 
blushing, and eloquent as fire, he poured 
out his admiration of her, and her great 
art: “The others are all puppets, played by 
rule around you, the queen of speech and 
poetry; your pathos is so true, your sensi- 
bility so profound; yours are real tears; 
you lead our sorrow in person; you fuse 
your soul into those great characters, and 
art becomes nature! You are the thing 
you seem, and itis plain each lofty emotion 
passes through that princely heart on its 
way to those golden lips!” 

Oldfield, with all her self-command, 
could not quite resist the eloquence of the 
heart and brain. She, too, now blushed a 
little, and her lovely bosom heaved slowly, 
but high, as the poet poured the music of 
his praise into her ears; then she stole a 
look at him from under her long lashes, 
and sipped his beauty and his freshness. 
She could not help looking at this for- 
bidden fruit. As she looked, she did feel 
how hard, how cruel it was, that she was 
not to be allowed to play with this young, 
fresh heart; to see it throb with hopes and 
fears, and love, jealousy, anguish, joy, and 
finally to break it, and fling the pieces to 
the Devil; but she was a singular char- 
acter—she was the concentrated essence of 
female in all points, except one. She was 
a woman of her word, or, as some brutes 
would say, no woman at all in matters of 
good faith. She stood pledged to the at- 
torney, and therefore, recovering herself, 
she took up Alexander thus: 


“No, thank you, emotions pass through 
my—what’s the name—well, you are 
green—you don’t come from the country 
—you are from Wales. I must enlighten 
you; sit down, sit down, I tell you. The 
tears, my boy, are as real as the rest—as 
the sky, and that’s pasteboard—as the sun, 
and he is three candles, smirking upon all 
nature, which is canvas—they are as real 
as ourselves, the tragedy queens, with our 
cries, our sighs, and our sobs, all measured 
out to us by the five-foot rule. Reality, 
young gentleman, that begins when the 
curtain falls—and we wipe off our profound 
sensibility along with our rouge, our whit- 
ing, and our beauty spots.” 

“Impossible!” cried the poet; “those 
tears, those dew-drops on the tree of poe- 
try!” 

He was requested not to make her “die 
of laughing” with his tears; his common 
sense was appealed to. “Now, my good 
soul, if Iwas to vex myself night after 
night for Clytemnestra & Co., don’t you 
see that I should not hold together long? 
No, thank you! Tvegot ‘ Nance Oldfield ’ 
to take care of, and what’s Hecuba to her? 
For my part,” continued this frank lady, 
“T don’t understand half the authors give 
us to say.” 

“Oh, yes, you do! you write upon our 
eyes and ears more than half of all the 
author gains credit for—the noblest senti- 
ments gain more from your tongue than 
the pen, great as it is, could ever fling 
upon paper—I am unworthy to be your 
companion !” 

“ Nonsense! do you really think I am 


‘like those black parrots of tragedy ?—fine 


company I should be!—he, he! No, we are 
like other women, you can court us with- 
out getting a dagger stuckinto you.” She 
then informed him that the representatives 
of Desdemona, Belvidera, Cordelia, and 
Virgin Purity in general had all as many 
beaux as they could lay their hands on— 
that she had twenty at the present mo- 
ment; that he could join that small but 
select band, if he chose, secure of this, 
that, whether a fortunate or unfortunate 
lover, there would be companions of his 
fate. Then, suddenly interrupting her dis- 
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closures, she offered him a snuff-box, and 
said dryly, “ D’ye snuff?” 

Alexander’s eye dilated with horror. She 
observed him, and explained, “ There’s no 
doing without it, in our business, we get 
so tired!’ Here she yawned as only 
actresses yawn—like one going out of the 
world in four pieces. “ We get so tired of 
the whole concern; this is the real source 
of our inspiration,’ said she, taking a 
pinch, “or how should we ever rise to the 
poet’s level, and launch all those awful ex- 
ecrations they love so? as, for instance— 
Ackishoo!—God bless you!” 

Alexander groaned aloud. 

“Poor boy!” thought his tormentor, 
“how he takes it to heart!” 

“Why, ma’am,a fall from heaven to 
earth is a considerable descent.” 

“You look pale, my child,” resumed the 
tormentor. “No breakfast, perhaps. I'd 
offer you some in a minute, but the fact 
is, you must forgive me; but I look to 
every penny; when the rainy day comes 
I shall be ready;” and she brought both 
hands down upon her knees, in a way the 
imitated vulgarity of which would have 
made any one scream with laughter that 
had seen her game; but it was all genuine 
to our poor poet, and crushed him. 

Having opened this vein of self-depre- 
ciation, she proceeded to work it. She 
poked him with one finger, and, looking 
slyly with half-shut eye at him, she an- 
nounced herself the authoress of some very 
curious calculations, the object of which 
was to discover, by comparing the week’s 
salary with the lines in the night’s perfor- 
mance, the exact value of poetical passages, 
generally supposed to be invaluable. “ Lis- 
ten,” said she: 


‘““*Come! come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here!’ 


They are just worth tenpence!” 
Alexander, who had been raised by the 
poetry was depressed greatly by its arith- 
metic. She recommenced : 
“That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the 
dark, 


To cry, Hold! hold!— Great Glamis! worthy 
Cawdor !”’ 
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Making the point on “Great Glamis,” 
at Macbeth’s entrance, not on “ Hold,” 
which is done nowadays, and is too cruel 
silly. 

“ Ah! you are yourself again,” 
poet. 

“Yes; [am myself again!” was the dry 
answer. “Those bring mein 2s. 8d. every 
time.” 

And this was the being he had adored! 
He had invested this creature with his own 
prismatic hues, and taken her for a rain- 
bow. 

Mrs. Oldfield told afterward that she felt 


cried the 


herself cutting his heart away from her at 


every sentence. “But it was to be done.” 
She continued: “So now you know my 
trade, tell me what is yours?” 
“One I used to despise—an advocate.”’ 
“Ah! a little long robe; they are actors, 
too, only bad ones; but tell me,” said she, 


with a silly coquettish manner, borrowed © 


from the comedy of the day, “what do you 
want of me? You have not followed me 
so perseveringly for nothing! Speake what 
have you to tell me?” 4 

Alexander blushed; he had no longer the 
stimulus to tell has all he had felt and 
hoped; he hesitated and stammered. At 
last he bethought him of his tragedy; so 
he said: “I sent you a tragedy, madam!” 

“What, do they do that in Warwick- 
shire?” 

“Yes, madam! I pomposed it te stealth 
in my father’s office.” 

Oldfield smiled. 

Alexander continued: “Itis called, from 
the heroine of the play, Berenice!” 

“Berenice!” cried the actress, with a 
start. 

Now this tragedy had pleased Mrs. Old- 
field more than any manuscript she had 
seen these three years; but, above all, the 
part of “Berenice” had charmed her; it 
fitted her like a glove, as she poetically ex- 
pressd herself; it was written in Alexan- 
der’s copperplate hand, so she had not 
identified it with the author of her diurnal 
verses. 

“Berenice! is it possible?” 

“ A queen, madam, who, captured by the 
Romans—” 
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“What, sir! you the author of that 
work?” said she, with sudden respect. 

“Favor me with your opinion,” said the 
sanguine poet. 

Tremble, Nathan, you had only her wo- 
manly weakness to dread hitherto; but now 
the jade’s interest is against you. Strange 
to say, her promise carried the day; she 
was true as steel to Nathan, and remorse- 
less as steel to Alexander. She saw at 
once that no middle course was now tena- 
ble; so she turned on the poor poet, not 
without secret regret, and, with a voice 
of ice, she said: “The town is tired of Ro- 
mans, my good sir, you had better go into 
Tartary; besides,” added she, jumping at 
the commonplaces of dramatic censure, 
“your fable does not march, your lan- 
guage wants fire; let me give you a word 
of advice, or rather a line of advice, 
‘Plead, Alexander, plead, and rhyme no 
more!” She then added hastily, in a very 
different tone and manner, “ Forgive me, 
my poor child, you will make more money, 
and be more respected.” 

The reason of this rapid change of man- 
ner was this: when we have given dread- 
ful pain, more pain than we calculated on, 
and see it, we are apt to try and qualify 
it with a little weak, empty good-nature. 
Now at_ her verdict, and her witty line, 
Alexander had turned literally as pale as 
ashes! The drop of oil she poured on the 
deadly wounds she had given was no com- 
fort to him; he rose, he tried to speak to 
her, but his lip trembled so violently he 
could not articulate; at last he gasped out: 
“Thank you for undeceiving me; you have 
taught me your own v—value; and m— 
mine, forgive me the time I have made 
you waste upon a d—dunce.” And then, 
in spite of all he could do, the tears forced 
themselves through the poor boy’s eyes, and 
casting one look of shame and half-reproach 
upon her, he put his hand to his brow and 
went disconsolately from the room, and 
out of the house. 

Poor fellow! she had made him ten years 
older than when, ten minutes before, he 
entered that room, all faith, and poetry, 
and hope, and love. 

Slowly and disconsolately, he dragged 


a 


his heavy steps and heavy heart home. 
His father followed, and entered his small 
apartment without ceremony. Nathan 
found his son sitting with his eyes fixed 
on the ground; in a few abrupt words he 
told him he knew all about his amorous 
folly, and had come up to cure it. 

“Tt is cured,” said Alexander; “she has 


cured me herself.” 


“Then she is an honest woman,” cried 
Nathan. “So now, since that nonsense is 
over, take my arm and we will go down to 
Westminster.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

They went to Westminster; they en- 
tered a court of law, and were so fortunate 
as to hear an interesting trial. Counsel 
for the plaintiff was just opening a crzvm. 
con. case. 

The advocate dwelt upon the sacred feel- 
ings outraged by the seducer, on the ir- 
remediable gap that had been made ina 
house and in a human heart; the pitiable 
doubt that had been cast over those sacred 
parental affections, which were all that 
now remained to the bereaved husband. 
He painted the empty chamber, the vacant 
place by the hearth, and the father dag- 
ger-struck by little voices lisping, “ Papa, 
where is mamma gone?” and all that sort 
of thing. Hisspeech was rich in topic and 
point, and as for emphasis, it was all em- 
phasis. He concluded inthis wise: “Such 
injuries as these can never be compensated 
by money; it is ridiculous to talk of money 
where a man has been laid desolate, and - 
therefore I hope, gentlemen of the jury, 
you will give my unfortunate client three 
thousand pounds damages at the very 
least.” 

At each point the orator made, Nathan 
nudged Alexander, as if to say, “That is 
how you must do it some day.” 

As they returned homeward, Attorney 
asked Poet how he had been charmed by 
Mr. Ejitherside’s eloquence. 

“Eloquence,” said Alexander, waking 
from his reverie. “I heard no eloquence.” 

“No eloquence! why, he worked the de- 
fendant like a man beating a carpet.” 

Nathan recapitulated Mr. Hitherside’s 
points. 
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“Well, father,” was the languid reply, 
“this shows me that people who would 
speak about the heart should speak from 
the heart. I heard something like a terrier 
dog barking, that is all I remember.” 

“ A terrier dog! one of the first counsel 
in the land! But there, you come to your 
dinner. | won’t be in a passion with you, 
if I can help, because—you’ll be better. 
after dinner.” 

Nathan’s satisfaction at his son’s sud- 
den cure was soon damped. Alexander 
was not better after dinner. To be sure 
this might have been owing to his having 
eaten none; he could not eat, and never 
volunteered a word, only, when spoken to 
three times, he shook himself and an- 
swered with a visible effort, and then 
nestled into silence again. The next and 
following days matters were worse. Spite 
of all Nathan could do to move him, he 
sunk into a cold, lstless melancholy. 
About five o’clock (play-time) he used to 
be very restless and nervous for a little 
while, and then relapse into stone. And 
now Nathan began to ask himself what the 
actress had done to his son during that 
short interview between them. He began 
greatly to doubt the wonderful cure, or 
rather to fear that the first poison had been 
attacked by a stronger, in the way of anti- 
dote, which had left his son in worse case 
than before. 

Hitherto he had thought it wisest to 
avoid the subject, and silently expel the 
boy’s folly by taking him and shaking him, 
and keeping him from thinking of it. But 
now one evening, as he looked at Alex- 
ander’s pallid, listless countenance, his 
anxiety got the better of his plan, and 
he could not help facing the obnoxious 
topic. 

After a vain attempt or two to interest 
the poet in other matters, he suddenly 
burst out: “ What is the matter, Alexan- 
der? What has she done to you now?” 

Alexander winced. 

“Tell me, my boy,” said Nathan, more 
gently. 

Alexander éclata. 

“She has deceived me. She has robbed 
my heart of all its wealth. Oh, I would 
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rather have gone on believing her all that 
is great and good, though inaccessible to 
me! But to find my divinity a mean, 
heartless slattern. To find that I have 
poured all my treasures away forever upon 
an unworthy object. Oh, father! I do not 
grieve so much that she is worthless, but 
that I thought her worthy. To me she was 
the jewel of the earth. I know her now fora 
vile counterfeit, and I have wasted my 
affections on this creature, and now I have 
none left for any worthy object; scarcely 
for my father. See my conduct to you all 
this week. Heaven forgive me—and you 
forgive me, sir. I feel Iam nogon to you. 
I am lost! I am lost!” 

“Alexander, don’t be a fool,” roared 
Nathan, “get up off your knees, or I’ll kee 
—kee—kick you into the fi—fire!” gulped 
he; “that isright—that’s adear boy. Now 
tell me what has the poor lady done? I 
can’t think she is such a very bad one.” 

“She has robbed herself and me of the 
tints with which I had invested her, and 
shown herself to me in her true colors.” 

“Why, you mustn’t tell me she paints 
her face, without ’tis with cold water.” 

“Oh, no! not that, but off the stage she 
is a mean, vulgar, bad woman.” 

“T can’t think that of her, Alexander.” 

“Father, I have no words to tell you her 
vulgarity, her avarice, her stupidity—as 
for her beauty, it is all paint and artifice, 
father. I saw her this day se’night in her 
own house; she is vulgar, and dirty, and 
almost ugly.” 

“Oh, you deceitful young rascal, you 
know she is beautiful as an angel!” 

“Tsn’t she, sir!—ah! you have only seen 
her on the stage—” 

“1 see her on the stage! 
tell me I go to the playhouse! 
in a playhouse in my life.” 

“Then how do you know she is beauti- 
ful? Where have you seen her, if not on 
the stage?” 

Mr. Oldworthy senior hesitated. He did 
not ehoose his son to know he had visited 
the play-actress, and enlisted her in his 
cause. 

Alexander saw his hesitation, and mis- 
interpreted it ludicrously. 


What, do you 
I never was 
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“Ah, father,” cried he, “do not be 
ashamed of it.” 

“JT am not—ashamed of what?” 

“Would I were worthy of all this affec- 
tion !” 

“ What affection?” 

“That you have for the unfortunate.” 

“T have no affection for the unfortunate; 
it’s always their own fault.” 

“If you know how I honor you for 
this, you would not deny or. be ashamed 
of it.” 

“Of what? Are we talking riddles?” 

“Do not attempt to disguise what gives 
you a fresh title to my gratitude—it was 
curiosity to see my destroyer drew you 
thither. Ah, it must have been the day 
before yesterday. JI remember you disap- 
peared after dinner. Well, father,” con- 
tinued Alexander, with a sad, sweet, mel- 
ancholy accent, “you saw her play ‘ Moni- 
mia’ that night, and having seen her you 
can forgive my infatuation.” 

“No! I can’t forgive your infatuation, 
obstinate toad! that will tell me I have been 
to the playhouse—to the Devil’s own shop 
parlor, that is.” 

“You have seen her—you call her beau- 
tiful, therefore it is clear you have seen her 
at the theater, for at home she is anything 
but beautiful or an angel.” . 

“ Alexander, you will put me in a pas- 
sion; but I won’t be put in a passion.” So 
saying, the old gentleman, who was in a 
passion, marched slap outof the house into 
the moonlight and cooled himself therein. 

On his return he found his son sitting in 
a sort of collapse by the fire, and all his 
endeavors to draw him from brooding over 
his own misery proved unavailing. The 
next day he was worse, if possible; and 
when play-time had come and gone, and 
Nathan was in the middle of a long law- 
case that he was relating for his son’s 
amusement, Alexander, who had not spo- 
ken for hours, quietly asked Nathan what 
he thought about suicide, and whether it 
was really a crime to die when hope was 
dead and life withered forever. Nathan 
gave a short, severe answer to this query; 
but it troubled him. 

He began to be frightened. He consulted 
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Bateman. Bateman was equally puzzled; 
but at last the latter hit upon anidea. “Go 
to the actress again,” said he; “it seems 
she can do anything with him. She made 
him love her—she made him hate her; ask 
her to make him to do something between 
the two.” 

“Why, you old fool!” was the civil re- 
tort, “you are as mad asheis. No! she 
almost bewitched me, for as old as I am; 
and I won’t go near her again.” . 

But Alexander got worse and worse. He 
drooped like a tender flower. He had lost 
appetite and sleep; and without them the 
body soon gives way. 

His grief was of the imagination. But 
the distinction muddleheads draw between 
real and imaginary griefs is imaginary. 
Whatever robs a human unit of rest, nour- 
ishment, and life, is as real to him as any- 
thing but eternity itself is real. 

The old men saw a subtle disorder creep- 
ing over the young man. It was incom- 
prehensible to them; and after ridiculing 
it awhile, they began to be more frightened 
at it than if they had comprehended it. 

At last, one fine morning, a new phase 
presented itself. A great desire for solitude 
consumed our poor poet. All human beings 
were distasteful to him, and, his mind be- 
ing in a diseased state, Nathan and Tim- 
othy bored him like red-hot gimlets—the 
truth must be told. Well, this particular 
morning they would not let him alone— 
and so he wanted just to be left in peace— 
and partly from nervousness, partly from 
irritation, partly from misery, the poet lost 
all self-command, and, I am sorry to say, 
cursed and swore, and vowed he would kill 
himself, and called his friends his torment- 
ors, and wept and raved and cursed the hour 
he was born. And at the end of this most 
unbecoming tirade he was for dashing out 
of the house; but his father caught him by 
the collar, and whirled him back into his 
room, and locked him into it. Alexander 
fell into a chair, and buried his face in his 
hands; presently he heard something that 
made him feel how selfish his grief had 
been. He heard a deep sigh just outside 
the door, and then a heavy step went down 
the stair. 
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“Father!” cried he, “forgive me! oh, 
forgive me!” 

It was too late. All who give a parent 
pain repent; but how often it is too late! 

The poor old man was gone, as unhappy 
as his son, and with more solid reason. He 
went into the street, without knowing what 
he should do or where he should go. 

It happened at this moment that Bate- 
man’s advice came into his head. He was 
less disposed to scout it now. 

“Tt can do no harm,” thought he, “and 
Iam quite at a loss. She has a good heart, 
I think, and at all events she seems to know 
how to work on him, and I don’t. Ill risk 
ihr ¢ 

So, hanging his head, with no very good 
will, he slowly wended his way toward 
Mrs. Oldfield’s house. 

When Alexander left Mrs. Oldfield, that 
lady took off her vulgar cap and the old 
wig with which she had disguised her 
lovely head, and, throwing herself into a 
chair, laughed at the piece of comedy she 
had played off on our poor poet. 

Her laugh, however, was not sincere; it 
soon died away into something more like 
a sigh. 

The next morning there was no letter in 
verse, and she missed it. She had become 
used to them, and was vexed to think she 
had put an end to them. On returning 
from the theater she looked from her car- 
riage to see if he was standing as usual by 
the stage door. No, he was not there; no 
more letters—no more Alexander. She 
felt sorry she had lost so genuine an ad- 
mirer; and the moment the sense of his 
loss touched herself, she began to pity him 
and think what a shame it was to deceive 
him so. 

“T could have liked him better than all 
the rest,” said she. 

But this lady’s profession is one unfav- 
orable to the growth of regrets, or of affec- 
tion for any object not in sight. She had 
to rehearse from ten till one, then to come 
home, then to lay out her clothes for the 
theater, then to dine, then to study, then 
to go to the theater, then to dress, then to 
act with all the intoxications of genius, 
light, multitude, and applause, then to un- 
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dress, sup, etc.; and all this time she was 
constantly flattered and courted by dozens 
of beaux and wits. Had she been capable 
of a deep attachment, it could not have 
monopolized her as Alexander’s did his. 
However, she did thus much for our poor 
poet; when she found she had succeeded 
in banishing him, she went into her tan- 
trums, and snapped at and scratched every- 
body else that was kind to her. She also 
often invited Susan to speak of him, and 
after a while snubbed her and forbade the 
topic. 

To-day, then, as Mrs. Oldfield sat study- 
ing “The Rival Queens,” suddenly she 
heard a sob, and there was Susan, with the 
tears quietly and without effort streaming 
from her eyes, like the water running 
through a lockgate. Susan had just re- 
turned from a walk. 

“What have you done?” whined Su- 
san. “I have just met him, and he said 
to me, ‘Ah, madam!’ he alwéys calls me 
madam, and he has lost his beautiful color 
—he is miserable—and I am miserable.” 

“Well!” snapped Anne, “and am I not 
miserable too! Why, Susan,” cried she, 
for a glimmering of light burst on her, 
“surely you are not such a goose as to 
fancy yourself in love with my Alexander.” 

My Alexander—good! She has declined 
him for herself, but she will not let you 
have him any the more for that—other 
women ! 

“Your Alexander! No! I am too fond 
of my own! Here’s your one’s book;” and 
Susan thrust a duodecimo toward her 
cousin. 

“My one’s book,” said Mrs. Oldfield, 
with a mystified air. 

“Yes! Robert says it belongs to the 
young gentleman who saved you from the 
duchess’s carriage; he picked it up after 
the battle.” 

Mrs. Oldfield opened the book with in- 
terest; judge her surprise when the first 
page discovered verses in Alexander’s 
well-known hand. In the next page was 
a spirited drawing of Mrs. Oldfield as 
“Sophonisba”; under it was written, in 
gold letters, “ Not one base word of Carth- 
age on thy soul”—a line the actress used to 
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speak with such majesty and fire that the 
audience always burst into a round of ap- 
plause. And so on, upon every page, poe- 
try or picture. The verses were more ten- 
der than those he had sent her by letter. 
The book was his secret heart! 

It was Alexander, then, who had saved 
her—his love surrounded her. ~And how 
had all his devotion been repaid? She be- 
came restless—bit her lips; the book she 
held became a book of mist, and she said 
to Susan, in bitter accents: “They had 
better not let the poor boy come near me 
again, or they will find Iam a woman, in 
spite of my nasty blank verse and bombast. 
Oh! oh! oh!” and the tragedian whimpered 
a little, much as a housemaid whimpers; 
it was not at all like the “real tears” that 
had so affected Alexander. 

On the fly-leaf of this little book was 
written: “ Alexander Oldworthy! Should 
I die—and I think I shall not live, for my 
love consumes me—I pray some good 
Christian to take this book to the great 
Mrs. Oldfield; it will tell her what I shall 
never dare to tell her. And if departed 
spirits are permitted to watch those they 
have loved, it is for her sake I shall revisit 
this earth, which, but for her, I should 
leave without regret.” 

“IT am a miserable woman!” cried the 
dealer in fictitious grief. “This is love! 
I never was loved before, and mine must 
be the hand to stab him; they make me 
turn his goddess to a slut—his love to con- 
tempt; and I do it, madwoman that I am! 
For what? to rob myself of the solace 
Heaven had sent to my vacant heart-—of 
the only real treasure the earth contains;” 
and she burst into a passion of tears. 

At this Susan’s tears dried themselves; 
the grief of the greater mind swallowed up 
her puny sorrow, as the river absorbs the 
brook that joins it. Anne frightened her, 
and at last she stole from the room in dis- 
may. Her absence, however, was short; 
she returned in about ten minutes, and 
announced a visitor. 

“T will not see him!” said Mrs. Oldfield, 
almost fiercely, looking off the part she had 
begun to study. 

“Ttis the rough gentleman,” said Susan. 
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“What! Alexander’s father? Admit 
him. He is come to thank me, and well 
he may. Cruel wretches that we both are!” 

Nathan entered, but with a face so rue- 
ful, that Mrs. Oldfield saw at once grati- 
tude had not brought him there. 

“What have you done, madam?” was 
his first word. 

“Kept my word to you, like a fool,” was 
the answer; “I hope you are come to re- 
proach me—it would not be complete with- 
out that!’ And the Oldfield shed a few 
tears, which this time were half bitter vex- 
ation, half fiction. 

Nathan had come with that intention, 
but he was now terror-struck and afraid to 
do anything of the kind. He proceeded, 
however, in mournful tones, to tell her that 
Alexander had fallen into a state of de- 
spondency and desperation which had made 
him—the father—regret that more innocent 
madness he had hitherto been so anxious 
to cure. 

“ He says he will kill himself,” said Na- 
than. “And if he does he will kill me. 
Poor boy! all his illusions are kicked head 
over heels; so he says, however.” 

“ A good job, too!” said Mrs. Oldfield. 

“ How can you say a good job, when it 
will be a job for Bedlam >” 

“ Bedlam!” 

“Yes; he is mad!” 

“What makes you think he is mad?” 

“He says you are not beautiful! ‘She 
has neither heart, grace, nor wit,’ says he. 
In a word, he is insane. I reasoned calm- 
ly with him,” continued the afflicted fa- 
ther. “I told him he was an idiot; but, I 
am sorry to say, he answered my affec- 
tionate remonstrance with nonsense and » 
curses, and a lot of words, without head or 
tail to them. Heis mad!” 

“You cruel old man!” cried Mrs. Old- 
field: ‘“ have you done nothing to soothe the 
poor child?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the cruel old man, re- 
senting the doubt cast upon his tenderness ; 
“T shoved him into a room, and double- 
locked him in; and came straight to you 
for advice about him, you are so clever.” 

“So it seems!” said she; “I have made 
everybody unhappy—you, Alexander, and 
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most of all myself.” And tears began to 
well out of her lovely eyes. 

“Oh, dear !—oh, dear!—oh, dear !—don’t 
you vex yourself so, my lamb.” 

But the lamb, alzas crocodile, insisted 
upon putting her head gracefully upon 
Nathan’s shoulder, and crying meekly 
awhile. On this (a man’s heart being 
merely a lump of sugar that melts when 
woman’s eye lets fall adrop of warm water 
upon it) Nathan loved her. It was intended 
he should. 

“T would give my right arm if you would 
make him love you again; at all events a 
little—a very little indeed. Poor Alexan- 
der, he is a fool, a scatter-brain, and, for 
aught I know, a versifier. But he is my 
son. I have but him. If he goes mad or 
dies, his father will lhe down and die 
too.” 

“Sir!” said the actress, with sudden 
cheerfulness, and drying her eyes with 
suspicious rapidity. “Bring him to me; 
and” (patting him slyly on the arm) “you 
shall see me make him love me more than 
ever—ten times more, if you approve, dear 
sir!” 

“Here! he won’t come; he rails at you; 
you are his aversion. Oh, he is mad! my 
son is deprived of reason. This comes of 
those cursed rhymes.” 

A pause ensued. Oldfield broke it. 
have it!” cried she. 
They are all alike!” 
by that?) “Speak to him of ‘ Berenice. 

“Whom am I to talk to him about?” 

“ Berenice!” 

“ What, is he after another woman now?” 

“No—his tragedy!” 

“His tragedy!” 

“ Ah! I forgot,” said she, coolly. “ You 
are not in the secret; he composed it by 
stealth in your office.” She then seated 
herself at a side-table, and wrote a note 
with theatrical rapidity. 

“Give him this,” said she. 

Receiving no answer, she looked up, a 
little surprised, and there was Nathan 
apoplectic with indignation; his two 
cheeks, red as beet-root, were puffed out; 
paternal tenderness was in abeyance. Fi- 
nally he exploded in: “So, this was how 
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my brief-paper went!” and marched off 


inpetuously, throwing down a chair. 

“Where are you going?” remonstrated 
his companion. . 

“THe is an author,” was the reply, “he is 
no son of mine. J’ll unlock him and kick 
him into the wide world.” 

“What, for consecrating your brief-pa- 
per to the Muse?” 

“Yes; did you ever know a decent, re- 
spectable character write poetry?” 

AY obs? 

“No! that you never did! Who, now?” 

“David! he wrote Hebrew poetry—the 
Psalms; and very beautiful poetry, too.” 

Poor Nathan! he was like a bull, which, 
in the middle of a gallant charge, receives 
a bullet‘in a vital part, and so pulls up, 
and looks mighty stupid for a moment ere 
he falls. | 

But Nathan did not fall; he glared re- 
proach on Mrs. Oldfield for having said a 
thing, which, though it did not exactly 
admit of immediate confutation, was ab- 
surd as well as profane, thought he, and 
resolved to serve Alexander out for it; he 
told her as much. So then ensued a little 
piece of private theatricals: Mrs. Oldfield, 
clasping her hands together, began to go, 
gracefully, down on her knees, an inch at 
a time (nothing but great practice enabled 
her to do it), and remind Nathan that he 
was a father—that his son’s life was more 
precious than anything—that to be angry 
with the unhappy was cruel— “Save 
him! save him!” : 

Poor Nathan took all this stage business 
for an unpremeditated effusion of the heart; 
and, with a tear in his eye, raised the 
queen of the crocodiles, and with a hid- 
eously amiable grin, “Ill forgive him!” 
said he. “To please you, I’d forgive Old 
Nick.” 

With this virtuous resolve and equivocal 
compliment, he vanished from the pres- 
ence chamber and hurried toward Alex- 
ander’s retreat. 

Oldfield retired hastily to her bedroom, 
and, having found “ Berenice,” ran hastily 
through it once more, and began to study 
a certain scene which she thought could be 
turned to her purpose. Having what is 
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called a very quick study, she was soon 
mistress of the twenty or thirty lines. She 
then put on a splendid dress, appropriate 
(according to the ideas of the day) to an 
Eastern queen. That done, she gave her- 
self to Statira, the part she was to play 
upon this important*evening; but Susan 
observed a strange restlessness and emotion 
in her cousin. 

“What is the matter, Anne?” said she. 

“Tt is too bad of these men,” was the an- 
swer. “I ought to be all Statira to-day; 
and, instead of a tragedy-queen, they make 
me feel like a human being! | This will not 
do. I cannot have my fictitious feelings, 
in which thousands are interested, endan- 
gered for such a trifle as my real ones;” 
and, by a stern effort, she glued her eyes 
to her part, and was Statira. 

Meanwhile Nathan had returned to Al- 
exander; and, giving him Mrs. Oldfield’s 
note, bade him instantly accompany him 
to her house. 

Alexander had no sooner read the note, 
than the color rushed into his pale face and 
his eye brightened; but on reflection he 
begged to be excused from going there. 
But his father, who had observed the 
above symptoms, which proved to him 
the power of this benevolent enchantress, 
would take no denial; so they returned to- 
gether to her house. It was all very well 
the first part of the road; but at sight of 
the house poor Alexander was seized with 
a combination of feelings that made it im- 
possible for him to proceed. 

“T feel faint, father.” 

“Lean on me.” 

“Pray excuse me—I will go back to 
Coventry with you—to the world’s end— 
but don’t take me to that house.” 

“Come along, ye soft-hearted—” 

“Well, then, you must assist me, for my 
limbs fail me at the idea.” 

“ Mine shall help you”-—and he put an 
arm under hs son’s shoulder, and hoisted 
him along in an undeniable manner. And 
so, in a few minutes more, the attorney 
was to beseen half drawing, half dragging 
the poet into the abode of the Siren, which 
he had first entered (breathing fire and fury 
against play-actors) to drag his son out of. 
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It was, indeed, a curious reversal of senti- 
ments in a brace of bosoms. 

“No, father! no!’ sighed Alexander, as 
his father pulled him into her saloon. 

“But I tell you it is for your tragedy,” 
remonstrated the parchment to the paper 
hero. “It’s business,” said he, reproach- 
fully. “Now ’tis writ, let us sell it—to 
greater fools than ourselves—if we can find 
them.” | 

The tone in which he uttered the last 
sentence conveyed no very sanguine hope, 
on his part, of a purchaser. 

“Why did you bring me here, dear fa- 
ther?” sighed the désillusioné. “It was 
here my idol descended from her pedestal. 
Oh, reality! you are not worth the pain of 
hving—the toil of breathing.” 

‘Poor boy!” thought Nathan; “he is in 
a bad way—the toil of breathing !—well, I 
never !— Your tragedy, lad, your tragedy,” 
insinuated he, biting his lips not to be ina 
rage. 

“Ah!” said Alexander, perking up, “it 
is the last tie that holds me to life. She 
says in this note that she took it for an- 
other, and that mine has merit.” 

“No doubt! no doubt!” said the other, 
humoring the absurdity. “ How came the 
Muse (that is the wench’s name, I believe) 
into my office?” 

“She used ever to come in,” began he, in 
rapt tones, “ when you went out,” he added, 
mighty dryly. 

Alexander’s next casual observation was 
to this effect—that once he had a soul, but 
that now his lyre was broken. 

“That’s soon mended,” said his rough 
comforter; “well, since your lar is 
cracked—” 

“T said broken, father—and for me the 
business of life is ended.” 

“Well,” said the parent, whose good- 
humor at this crisis appears to have been 
inexhaustible, “since your liar is broken 
—gsmashed, I hope—and your business done, 
or near it, turn to amusement a bit, my 
poor lad.” 

Alexander looked at him, surveyed him 
from top to toe. 

“ Amusement!” whinnied the inconsola- 
ble one, with a ghastly chuckle—“ amuse- 
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amusement?” 


“In THE Law!” roared Nathan, with 
cheerful, hopeful, healthy tone and look. 
“T do,” added he; then, seeing bitter in- 
credulity on the poet, he explained, sotto 
voce, “’Tisn’t as if we were clients, ye 
fool.” 

“ Never!” shrieked Alexander. 

Poor Nathan had commanded his wrath 
till now, but this energetic “Never!” set 
him in a blaze. 

“Never! you young scamp,” shouted 
he; “but—but—don’t put me in a pas- 
sion — when I tell ye the exciseman’s 
daughter won’t have you on any other 
terms.” 

“And I won’t have her on any terms— 
she is a woman.” 

“Well, she is on the road to it—she is 
a girl, and a very fine one, and you are to 
make her a woman—and she will make a 
man of you, I hope.” 

“No more women for me,” objected the 
poet. He then confided to an impatient 
parent his future plan of existence. It was 
simple, very simple; he purposed to live 
in a garret in London, hating and hated; 
so this brought matters to a head. 

“T have been too good to you! you are 
mad! and, by virtue of parental authority, 
I seize your body, young man.” 

But the body had legs, and, for once, an 
attorney failed to effect a seizure. 

He slipped under his father’s arm, and, 
getting a table between them, gave vent 
to his despair. 

“Since you are without pity,” cried he, 
“T am lost. Farewell forever!” and he 
- rushed to the door, which opened at that 
instant. 

The father uttered a deprecatory cry, 
which died off into a semiquaver of admi- 
ration; for, at this moment, a lady of daz- 
zling beauty, arrayed in a glorious robe 
that swept the ground, crossed the poet’s 
path, before he could reach the door, and, 
with a calm, but queen-like gesture, rooted 
him to the spot. 

She uttered but one word, but that word, 
as she spoke it, seemed capable of stilling 
the waves of the sea. 
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No louder than you and I speak, reader, 
but irresistibly. Such majesty and com- 
posure came from her, upon them, with 
this simple monosyllable. They stood 
spellbound. Alexander thought no more 
of flight; nor Nathan of pursuit. 

At last, by one of those inspirations that 
convey truth more surely than human cal- 
culation is apt to, the poet cried out: 

“This is herself, the other was a per- 
sonation !” 


“Berenice” took no notice of this ex- 
clamation. She continued, with calm 
majesty : 


‘‘Listen to a queen, whose steadfast will 
In chains is royal, in Rome unconquered still; 
O’er my bowed head though waves of sorrow 
roll, 
I still retain the empire of my soul.”’ 


Her two hearers stood spellbound. And 
then did Alexander taste the greatest 
pleasure earth affords—to be a poet, and to 
love a great actress, and to hear the magic 
lips he loved speak his own verse. Love, 
taste, and vanity were all gratified at once. 
With what rich flesh and blood she clothed 
his shadowy creation; the darling of his 
brain was little more than a skeleton. It 
was reserved for the darling of his heart 
to complete the creation. And then his 
words, oh, what a majesty and glory they 
took from her heavenly tongue! They 
were words no more—they were thunder- 
bolts of speech, and sparks of audible soul. 
He wondered at himself and them. 

Oldfield spoke this line, 


“O’er my bowed head though waves of sorrow 
TOU,” 


with a grand, though plaintive swell, like 
the sea itself. It was really wonderful. 
Alexander had no conception he or any 
man had ever written so grand a line as 
“O’er my bowed head though waves of 
sorrow roll.” He wasin heaven. A moment 
like this is beyond the lot of earth, and 
compensates the smart that is apt to be in 
store, all in good time, for the poet that 
loves a great ictress, that is to say, a 
creature with the tongue of an angel, the 
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principles of a weasel, and the passions of 
a fish! 

“And have those lips graced words of 
mine?” gasped Alexander. “My verses, 
father !” 

“His verses! no!” said Nathan, ad- 
dressing the actress; “can he write like 
the sound of a trumpet?” 

“Yes! Alexander, I like your play, par- 
ticularly a scene where this poor queen 
sacrifices her love to the barbarous preju- 
dices of her captors.” 

“My favorite scene! my favorite scene! 
Father, she likes my favorite scene! ” 

“Gentlemen, be so good as to lend your- 
selves to the situation a moment. Here, 
Susan!” In came Susan, her eyes very 
red; she had been employed realizing that 
Alexander was not to be hers. 

“You, sir!” continued Mrs. Oldfield, 
addressing Nathan, “are the Consul—the 
inexorable father.” 

eO)beam tre 

“Yes! you must stand there—on that 
flower—liks a marble pillar—deaf to all 
my entreaties. You are about to curse 
your son.” 

“T curse my boy? Never!”’ 

“Father, for Heaven’s sake, do what she 
bids you.” 

“ Dress the scene,” continued she—“ far- 
ther off, Susan—this is tragedy, don’t hud- 
dle together as they do in farce.” 

* But I am in such trouble, Anne.” 

“Of course you are—you are Tibulla— 
you are jealous. You spy all our looks, 
catch all our words. Now, mind your bus- 
iness. The stage is mine. I speak to my 
Tiberius.” She kicked her train adroitly 
out of the way, and flowed like a wave on 
a calm day toward Tiberius, who stood 
entranced, almost staggering under the 
weight of his own words, as they rolled 
over him: 


“Obey the mandate of unfeeling Rome; 
Make camps your hearth, the battlefield your 
home; 
Fly vain delights, fight for a glorious name, 
Forget that e’er we met, and live for Fame.’ 


(In this last line she began to falter a 
little. ) 
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“Alas! I, whom lost kingdoms could not move, 
Am mistress of myself no more. 
Ilove! Ilove you, yet we part;—my race pro- 
scribe, 
My royal hand disdain this barbarous tribe. 
This diadem, that all the nations prize, 
Is an unholy thing in Roman eyes.”’ 


She did not merely speak, she acted 
these lines. With what a world of dig- 
nity and pathos she said, “ My royal hand 
disdain!” and in speaking of the “dia- 
dem” she slowly raised both hands, one 
somewhat higher than the other, and 
pointed to her coronet, for one instant. 
The pose would have been invaluable to 
Sculptor or Painter. 

“We are in the wrong,” began Nathan, 
soothingly, for the Queen had slightly in- 
dicated him as one of “the barbarous 
tribe.” “A lady like you.u—The Romans 
are fools-asses-dolts-and-beasts,” cried. Na- 
than, running the four substantives into 
one. 

“Hush! father!” 
proachfully. 


cried the author, re- 


“And you, young maid, kill not my wounded 
heart, 
Ah! bid me not from my Tiberius part.”’ 


(Tears seemed to choke her uterance.) 

“Oh, no! cousin,” drawled out Susan, 
“sooner than you should die Oe grief—it vs 
a blow, but I give him up—” 

“ Hold your tongue, Susan! you ni me 
out.” 

“Now it is too melting,” whined Na- 
than; “leave off—there, do ye leave off— 
itis too melting.” 

“Isn’t it?” said Alexander, rayonnant. 
“Go on! goon! You whose dry eye— 
you whose dry eye, Mrs. Oldfield.” 

Mrs. Oldfield turned fullon Nathan, and, 
sinking her voice into a deeper key, she 
drove the following lines, slowly and surely, 
through and through his poor, unresisting, 
buttery heart: 


‘“You whose dry eye looks down on all our tears, 
Pity yourself—ah! for yourself have fears. 
Alone upon the earth some bitter day, 

You'll call your son your trembling steps to stay. 
Old man! regret, remorse, will come too late; 
In vain you'll pity then our sad, sad fate.’’ 
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“But, my good sir, you don’t bear me 
out by your dumb play—you are to be the 
unrelenting sire—” 

“Now, how ca-ca-ca-can I, when you 
make me blubber?” gulped out he “whose 
dry eyes,” etc. 

“ And me!” whined Susan. 

“Aha!” cried Alexander, with a hilari- 
ous shout, “I’ve made them cry with my 
verses!” 

A smile, an arch smile, wreathed the 
Tragic Queen’s countenance. 

Alexander caught it, and, not being yet 
come to his full conceit, pulled himself up 
short. “No,” cried he, “no! if was you 
who conquered them with my weak 
weapon; you whose face is spirit, and 
whose voice is music. HEnchantress—” 

Now Alexander, who was gracefully in- 
clining toward the charmer, received a sud- 
den push from the excited Nathan, and 
fell plump on his knees. 

“Speak again,” cried he, “for you are 
my queen. I love you. What is to be my 
fate?” 

“ Alexander,” said Anne, fluttering as 
she had never fluttered before, “you have 
so many titles to my esteem. Oh, no! that 
won’t do. See, sir, he does it almost as 


well as I do. 
‘Live, for I love you; 
My life is his who saved that life from harm; 
This pledge attests the valor of your arm. 


Here look!” 
pocket-book. 

“His pocket-book!” said Nathan, his 
eyes glazed with wonder. “ Why, how did 
his tragedy come in his pocket-book? I 
mean, his pocket-book in his tragedy? 
which is the true part, and which is the lie? 
Oh, dear! the dog has made his father ery, 
and, now I have begun, I don’t like to 
leave off somehow.” Then, before his sev- 
eral queries could be answered, he contin- 
ued, “So this is play-acting, and it’s a sin! 
Well, then, I like it.” And he dried his 
eyes, and cast a look of brilliant satisfac- 
tion on all the company. 

He was then silent, but Alexander saw 
him the next minute making signals to him 
to put more fire and determination into his 
amorous proposals. 


And she returned him his 
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Before» he could execute these instruc- 
tions, a clock on the chimney-piece struck 
three. 

The actress started, and literally bundled 
father and son out of the house, for in those 
days plays began at five o’clock. 

Mrs. Oldfield, however, invited them to 
sup with her, conditionally; if she was not 
defeated in “The Rival Queens.” “If I 
am,’’ said she, “it will be your interest to 
keep out of my way; for of course I shall 
attribute it to the interruptions and dis- 
tractions of this morning.” 

She said this with an arch, and, at the 
same time, rather wicked look, and Alex- 
ander’s face burned in a moment. 

“Oh!” cried he, “I should be miserable 
for life.” 

“Should you?” said Anne. 

“You know I must.” 

“Well then” (and a single gleam of 
lightning shot from her eyes), “I must 
not be defeated.” 


At five o’clock, the theater was packed 
to the ceiling, and the curtain rose upon 
“The Rival Queens,” about which play 
much nonsense has been talked. It is true 
there is bombast in it, and one or two 
speeches that smack of Bedlam; but there 
ig not more bombast than in other plays of 
the epoch, and there is ten times as much 
fire. The play has also some excellent 
turns of language and some great strokes 
of nature; in particular the representation 
of two different natures agitated to the 
utmost by the same passion, jealousy, is 
full of genius. 

“The Rival Queens” is a play for the 
stage, not the closet. Its author was a 
great reader, and the actors who had the 
benefit of his reading charmed the public 
in all the parts, but in process of time 
actors arose who had not that advantage, 
and “Alexander the Great” became too 
much for them. They could not carry off 
his smoke, or burn with his fire. The 
female characters, however, retained their 
popularity for many years after the death 
of the author, and of Betterton, the first 
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“ Alexander.” They are the two most 
equal female characters that exist in trag- 
edy. Slight preference iscommonly given 
by actors to the part of “ Roxana;” but 
when Mrs. Bracegirdle selected that part, 
Mrs. Oldfield took “Statira” with perfect 
complacency. 

The theater was full, the audience in an 
unusual state of excitement. 

The early part of the first act received 
but little attention. At length Statira 
glided on the scene. She was greeted 
with considerable applause; in answer to 
which she did not duck and grin, accord- 
ing to rule, but, sweeping a rapid, yet dig- 
nified courtesy, she barely indicated her 
acknowledgments, remaining Statira. 


““Give me a knife, a draught of poison, flames! 
Swell, heart! break, break, thou stubborn 
thing!’ 


Her predecessors had always been vio- 
lent in this scene. Mrs. Oldfield made dis- 
tress its prominent sentiment. The critics 
thought her too quiet, but she stole upon 
the hearts of the audience, and enlisted 
their sympathy on her side before the close 
of the act. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle, who stood at the wing 
during the scene, turned round to her 
toady, and said, shrugging her shoulders: 
“ Oh, if that is all the lady can do!” 

In the third act Mrs. Bracegirdle made 
her entrée with great spirit, speaking, as 
she came on, the line, 


“Oh, you have ruined me! I shall be mad!’ 
She was received with great applause, 
on which she instantly dropped Roxana, 
and became Mrs. Bracegirdle, all wreathed 
in smiles; the applause being ended, she 
returned to Roxana as quickly as it is pos- 
sible to do after such a deviation. She 
played the scene with immense spirit and 


fire, and the applause was much greater 


than Statira had obtained in the first act. 
Applause is the actor’s test of success. 
The two queens now came into collision, 
and their dialogue is so dramatic that I 
hope I may be excused for quoting it, with 
all its faults: 
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Roxana. Madam, I hope you will a queen for- 
give; 
Roxana weeps to see Statira grieve ; 
How noble isthe brave resolve you make, 
To quit the world for Alexander’s sake! 
Vast is your mind, you dare thus greatly die, 
And yield the king to one so mean as I; 
"Tis a revenge will make the victor smart, 
And much I fear your death will break his heart. 
Statira. You counterfeit, I fear, and know too 
well 
How much your eyes all beauties else excel: 
Roxana, who, though not a princess born, 
In chains could make the mighty victor mourn. 
Forgetting power when wine had made him 
warm, 
And senseless, yet even then you knew to charm: 
Preserve him by those arts that cannot fail, 
While I the loss of what I love bewail. 
Roxana. I hope your majesty will give me 
leave 
To wait you to the grove, where you would grieve; 
Where, like the turtle, you the loss will moan 
Of that dear mate, and murmur all alone. 
Statira. No, proud triumpher, o’er my falling 
state, 
Thou shalt not stay to fill me with my fate; 
Go to the conquest which your wiles may boast, 
And tell the world you left Statira lost. 
Go seize my faithless Alexander’s hand, 
Both hand and heart were once at my command; 
Grasp his loved neck, die on his fragrant breast, 
Love him like me whose love can’t be expressed. 
He must be happy, and you more than blest, 
While I in darkness hide me from the day, 
That with my mind I may his form survey, 
And think so long,till I think life away. 
Roxana. No, sickly virtue, no, 
Thou shalt not think, nor thy love’s loss bemoan, 
Nor shall past pleasures through thy fancy run; 
That were to make thee blest as I can be; 
But thy no-thought I must, I will decree; 
As thus, I'll torture thee till thou art mad. 
And then no thought to purpose can be had. 
Statira. How frail, how cowardly, is woman’s 
mind! 
We shriek at thunder, dread the rustling wind, 
And glittering swords the brightest eyes will 
blind; 
Yet when strong jealousy inflames the soul, 
The weak will roar, and calms to tempests roll. 
Rival, take heed, and tempt me not too far; 
My blood may boil, and blushes show a war. 
Roxana. When you retire to your romantic 
cell, 
T’ll make thy solitary mansion hell! 
Thou shalt not rest by day, nor sleep by night, 
But still Roxana shall thy spirit fright; 
Wanton in dreams if thou dar’st dream of bliss, 
Thy roving ghost may think to steal a kiss ; 
But when to his sought bed thy wandering air 
Shall for the happiness it wished repair, 
How will it groan to find thy rival there? 
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How ghastly wilt thou look when thou shalt see, 
Through the drawn curtains, that great man and 
me, 
Wearied with laughing joys shot to the soul, 
While thou shalt grinning stand, and gnash thy 
teeth, and howl! 
Statira. O barbarous rage! my tears I cannot 
keep, 
But my full eyes in spite of me will weep. 
Roxana. The king and I in various pictures 
drawn, 
Clasping each other, shaded o’er with lawn, 
Shall be the daily presents I will send, 
To help thy sorrow to her journey’s end: 
And when we hear at last thy hour draws nigh, 
My Alexander, my dear love, and I, 
Will come and hasten on thy lingering fates, 
And smile and kiss thy soul out through the 
grates. 
Statira. ’Tis well, I thank thee; 
waked a rage, 
Whose boiling now no temper can assuage ; 
I meet thy tides of jealousy with more, 
Dare thee to duel, and dash thee o’er ana o’er. 
Roxana. What would you dare? 
Statira. Whatever you dare do, 
My warring thoughts the bloodiest tracks pur- 
sue ; 
I am by love a fury made, like you; 
Kill or be killed, thus acted by despair. 
Roxana. Sure the disdained Statira does not 
dare! 
Statira. 
dare ! 
Roxana. I tower indeed o’er thee; 
Like a fair wood, the shade of kings I stand, 
While thou, sick weed, dost but infest the land. 
Statira. No, like an ivy I will curl thee round, 
Thy sapless trunk of all its pride confound, 
Then, dry and withered, bend thee to the ground. 
What Sysigambis’ threats, objected fears, 
My sister’s sighs, and Alexander’s tears, 
Could not affect, thy rival rage has done; 
My soul, whose start at breach of oaths begun, 
Shall to thy ruin violated run. 
I’ll see the king in spite of all I swore, 
Though cursed, that thou mayst never see him 
more. 


thou hast 


Yes, towering proud Roxana, but I 


In this female duel Statira appeared to 
great advantage. She exhibited the more 
feminine character of the two. The marked 
variety of sentiment she threw into each 
speech contrasted favorably with the other’s 
somewhat vixenish monotony; and every 
now and then she gave out volcanic flashes 
of great power, all the more effective for 
the artful reserve she had hitherto made 
of her physical resources. The effect was 
electrical when she, the tender woman, sud- 
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denly wheeled upon her opponent with the 
words, “Rival, take heed,” etc. And 
now came the climax; now it was that 
Mrs. Bracegirdle paid for her temporary 
success. She had gone to the end of her 
tether long ago, but her antagonist had 
been working on the great principle of Art 
—Climax. She now put forth the strength 
she had economized; at each speech she 
rose and swelled higher, and higher, and 
higher. Her frame dilated, her voice 
thundered, her eyes lightened, and she 
swept the audience with her in the hurri- 
cane of her passion. There was a moment’s 
dead silence, and then the whole theater 
burst into acclamations, which were re- 
newed again and again ere the play was 
suffered to proceed. At the close of the 
scene Statira had overwhelmed Roxana; 
and, as here she had electrified the audi- 
ence, so in the concluding passage of the 
play she melted them to tears—the piteous 
anguish of her regret at being separated 
by death from her lover— 


‘‘What, must I lose my life, my lord, forever?” 


And then her pitying tenderness for his 
sorrow; and then her prayer to him to 
live; and, last, that exquisite touch of 
woman’s love, more angelic than man’s— 


“Spare Roxana’s life; 
"Twas love of you that caused her give me death”; 


and her death, with no thought but love, 
love, love, upon her lips;—all this was 
rendered so tenderly and so divinely, that 
no heart was untouched, and few eyes were 
dry now in the crowded theater. Statira 
died; the other figures remained upon the 
stage, but to the spectators the play was 
over; and when the curtain fell there was 
but one cry, “Oldfield!” “Oldfield!” 

In those days people conceived opinions 
of their own in matters dramatic, and ex- 
pressed them then and there. Roma lo- 
cuta est, and Nance Oldfield walked into 
her dressing-room the queen of the English 
stage. 

Two figures in the pit had watched this 
singular battle with thrilling interest. 
Alexander sympathized alternately with 
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the actress as well as the queen. Nathan, 
to tell the truth, after hanging his head 
most sheepishly for the first five minutes, 
yielded wholly to the illusion of the stage, 
and was “transported out of this ignorant 
present”? altogether; to him Roxana and 
Statira were bona fide queens, women and 
rivals. The Oldworthys were seated in 
Critics’ Row; and after a while, Nathan’s 
enthusiasm and excitement disturbed old 
gentlemen who came to judge two actresses, 
not to drink poetry all alive O. 

His neighbors proposed to eject Nathan; 
the said Nathan on this gave them a cata- 
logue of actions, any one of which, he said, 
would re-establish his constitutional rights, 
and give him his remedy in the shape of 
damages; he wound up with letting them 
know he was an attorney at law. On this 
they abandoned the idea of meddling with 
him as hastily as boys drop the baked half- 
pence in a scramble provided by their phil- 
anthropical seniors. So now Mrs. Old- 
field was queen of the stage, and Alex- 
ander had access to her as her admirer, and 
Nathan had a long private talk with her, 
and then with some misgivings went down 
to Coventry. 

A story ought to end with a marriage: 
ought it not? Well, this one does not, be- 
cause there are reasons that compel the 
author to tell the truth. The poet did not 
marry the actress, and beget tragedies and 
comedies. Love does not always end in 
marriage, even behind the scenes of a the- 
ater. But it led toa result, the value of 
which my old readers know, and my young 
ones will learn —it led to a very tender 
and lifelong friendship. And, oh, how few 
out of the great aggregate of love affairs 
lead to so high, or so good, or so affection- 
ate a permanency as is a tender friend- 
ship! 

One afternoon Mrs. Oldfield wrote rather 
a long letter thus addressed in the fashion 
of the day: 


To Mr. Nathan Oldworthy, 
Attorney at Law, 
In the Town of Coventry, 
At his house there in the Market Street. 
This, with all dispatch. 
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Nathan read it, and said, “God forgive 
me for thinking ill of any people, because 
of their business!” and his eyes filled. 

The letter described to Nathan an inter- 
view the actress had with Alexander. That 
interview (several months after our tale) 
was a long, and, at some moments, a dis- 
tressing one, especially to poor Alexander; 
but it had been long meditated, and was 
firmly carried out; in that interview this 
generous woman conferred one of the great- 
est benefactions on Alexander one human 
being can hope to confer on another. She 
persuaded a Dramatic Author to turn At- 
torney. He was very reluctant then; and 
very grateful afterward. These two were 
never to one another as though all had” 
never been. ‘They were friends as long as 
they were on earth together. This was not 
so very long. Alexander lived to eighty- 
six; but the great Oldfield died at forty- 
seven. While she lived, she always con- 
sulted her Alexander in all difficulties. One 
day she sent for him; and he came sadly 
to her bedside; it was to make her will. 
He was sadder than she was. She died. 
She layin state like a royal queen; and 
noblemen and gentlemen vied to hold her 
pall as they took her to the home she had 
earned in Westminster Abbey. Alexander, 
faithful to the last, carried out all her last 
requests; and he tried, poor soul, to rescue 
her fame from the cruel fate that awaits the 
great artists of the scene—oblivion. He 
wrote her epitaph. It is first-rate of its 
kind; and prime Latin for once in a way— 


Hic juxta requiescit 
Tot inter Poetarum laudata nomina 
ANNA OLDFIELD. 

Nec ipsa minore laude digna. 
Nunquam ingenium idem ad partes 
diversissimas nobilius fuit. 

Ita tamen ut ad singulas 
non facta sed nata esse videretur. 

In Tragoediis 
Forme splendor, oris dignitas, incessus majestas, 
Tanta vocis suavitate temperabantur 
Ut nemo esset tam agrestis tam durus spectator. 
Quin in admirationem totus raperetur. 

In Comoedia autem 
Tanta vis, tam venusta hilaritas, 
Tam curiosa felicitas, 
Ut neque sufficerent spectando oculi, 
Neque plaudendo manus. 
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There, brother, I have done what I can 
for your sweetheart, and I have reprinted 
your Epitaph, after one hundred years. 

But neither you nor J, nor all our pens, 
can fight against the laws that rule the 
Arts. Each of the great arts fail in some- 
thing, is unapproachably great in others 
(of that anon). The great Artists of the 
Scene are paid in cash; they cannot draw 
bills at fifty years’ date. 

They are meteors that blaze in the world’s 
eye—and vanish. 

We are farthing candles that cast a 
gleam all around four yards square, for 
hours and hours. 

Alexander lived a life of business, hon- 
est, honorable, and graceful too; for the 
true poetic feeling is ineradicable; it colors 
a man’s life—is not colored by it. And 
when he had reached a great old age, it 
befell that Alexander’s sight grew dim, 
and his spirit was weary of the great city, 
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and his memory grew weak, and he forgot 
parchments, and dates, and reports, and he 
began to remember, as though it was yes- 
terday, the pleasant fields, where he had 
played among the lambs and the buttercups 
in the morning of his days. And the old 
man said calmly, “ Vixi! Therefore now 
I will go down, and see once more those 
pleasant fields; and I will sit in the suna 
little while; and then I will lie beside my 
father in the old churchyard.” 

And he did so. It is near a hundred 
years ago now. 

So Anne Oldfield sleeps in Westminster 
Abbey, near the poets whose thoughts took 
treble glory from her, while she adorned 
the world. And Alexander Oldworthy lies 
humbly beneath the shadow of the great 
old lofty spire in the town of Coventry. 

Requiescat in pace! 

“And all Christian souls, 
Heaven.” 


I pray 
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CHAPTER I. 


JOHN COURTENAY was the son of Rich- 
ard Courtenay. Richard was the younger 
son of a good Devonshire family. His elder 
brother inherited four thousand a year— 
he fifteen hundred pounds down, from the 
same relative, his father—vive 1’ Angle- 
terre ! 

His fifteen hundred pounds wouldn’t do 
in a genteel country like England, so he 
went to America and commerce. He died 
richer than the owner of Courtenay Court. 

John, his son, was richer still by the 
same honorable means. 

He was alsoastanch republican. The 
unparalleled rise and grandeur of the 
United States might well recommend their 
institutions to any candid mind; and John 
Courtenay spent his leisure moments in 
taking the gloss off John Bull’s hide. He 
was not so spiteful against him as some of 
those gentry who owe their cleverness to 
themselves, but their existence to Bull, and 
forget it. His line was rather cool con- 
tempt; the old country was worn out and 
decayed—progressing like a crab instead 
of going ahead, etc., etc., etc., etc. 

For all this, one fine day something 
seemed to crack inside John Courtenay’s 


He has a reason for wishing this to be known. 


C. R. 


bosom when he saw an announcement from 
the modest pen of Robins that Courtenay 
Court was in the market. 

He did not think such an‘advertisement 
would have interested him any more than 
Consols 96 and a half—but it did. 

This gentleman was at the moment work- 
ing a loan at five per cent with Kentucky, 
and he had promised himself to be in it to 
the tune of £50,000; but all this day he 
took more snuff than was good for him, 
and the next day, after breakfast and a 
reverie, he suddenly burst out, “ Pshaw! 
the worst investment, in the worst coun- 
try; asinking interest in a sinking king- 
dom.” | 

“Papa!” said a musical voice, “your 
paying me no attention will, I fear, end 
in your being worried.” 

This worrying meant a certain violent 
system of kissing, with which the speaker 
used to fall upon John Courtenay when he 
was very good, or very bad. She used it 
indifferently as a reward or punishment. 

This time, to her surprise, the old gen- 
tleman answered her smiling threat by 
opening his arms in a minute and saying, 
“My child!” 

In another moment Caroline Courtenay 


was in his arms; he pressed his lips to her 
(299) 
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brow and said, “I will do it! I will 
do it!” 

“What will you do, papa?” 

“That ismy business, I reckon,” said he, 
recovering the statesman and man of busi- 
ness with rather a brusk reaction; and 
off he bustled to Wall Street, “where 
merchants most do congregate.” Shake- 
speare hem! 

Caroline stood irresolute and had a mind 
to whimper. She thought her affection 
had been for once half repulsed. 

Caroline! doubt anything—everything 
—but a parent’s love for his only child. 


CHAPTER IL. 


In three weeks after this the hammer 
came to Courtenay Court; and that ham- 
mer was wielded (I use the term he would 
have selected) by the St. George of the auc- 
tion room. 

Need I say the wood and water of the 
estate had previously been painted in 
language as flowing as the one and as ex- 
uberant as the foliage of the other? 

In the large hall were two fire-places, 
where piles of beech log blazed and 
crackled. 

Mr. Robins made his bow and up went 
Courtenay Court, manor, and lordship, in 
a single lot. 

There were present, besides farmers, some 
forty country gentlemen, many of whom 
looked business. They had not examined 
their own horizon, as John Courtenay, 
merchant, had. Land was in vogue with 
them. 

I don’t wonder at it. Certainly a landed 
estate is “an animal with its mouth al- 
Ways open.” . But compare the physical 
perception and enjoyment of landed wealth 
with that of consols and securities. 

Can I get me rosy cheeks, health, and 
good-humor riding up and down my Pe- 
ruvian bonds? can I go out shooting upon 
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my parchment, or in summer sit under the 
shadow of my mortgage deed and bob for 
commas and troll for semicolons in my river 
of ink that meanders through my meadow 
of sheepskin? 

Wherefore I really think land will al- 
ways tempt even the knowing ones, until 
some vital change shall take place in soci- 
ety; for instance, till the globe makes its 
exit in smoke, and the blue curtain comes 
down on the creation. 

Three or four gentlemen held the bid- 
ding up till about thirty thousand pounds; 
it then became flat, 

And now one Adam Eaves, a farmer, 
pushed sheepishly forward, made an ad- 
vance on the bidding, and looked ashamed. 

Why lookest thou ashamed, oh, yeoman, 
Bulwark of our Isle? 

This is why? Adam Eaves farmed two 
farms; and he had for three years been 
praying both his landlords for decrease of 
rent, upon grounds that nowise tallied 
with his little offer of thirty thousand one 
hundred pounds down on the nail for 
Courtenay Manor; and therefore looked 
he ashamed, the simple-minded yeoman, 
Bulwark of our Isle. 

Joshua Tanner, linen-draper in the 
market town, he whose cry for ten years 
had been the decay of retail trade, was so 
surprised at this, that, thrown off his 
guard, he bid a hundred more; but, the 
mask once thrown off, he blushed not, 
but sprinkled insulting arrogance on all 
around. 

Both these worthies, who, unlike us 
writers, had for years announced them- 
selves beneath their true value, gave way 
to heavier metal, and the estate began to 
reach its real worth; it was at £38,000. 

There was a pause. St. George looked 
jocose, and felt uneasy. Were they run- 
ning cunning like their own hounds, these 
south country gentlemen? 

He now looked carefully all round the 
room: a long, attenuated figure with a 
broad-brimmed hat on, standing by a dis- 
tant window, met his eye, and, as if to 
oblige him, now for the first time made 
a cool, nonchalant bid by nodding his 
head; round went all the company on their 
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heels with their backs to the auctioneer, 
as when, in the last row of the Pit, two 
personages of this our day go to fisticuffs, 
I have seen the audience turn its back on 
the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, or Me- 
lantius and Amyntor. 

Forty two, three, four thousand were 
reached; two country gentlemen bidders 
turned red and white—the pin bid on, 
rhythmically, at measured intervals, like a 
chaff - cutting machine, unconscious of 
opposition, indifferent to result. . 

The estate was now at thirty years pur- 
chase; a hum that went round the room 
announced this fact without a word spoken. 
Allthe hounds had tailed off but one. He 
went on; the two bidders were strangely 
contrasted; it seemed odd they could both 
want the same thing. In shape one was 
like a pin; the other a pin-cushion. 

Our friend at the window was all one 
color, like wash-leather, or an actor by 
daylight; the other, with his head of white 
hair as thick as a boy’s, and his red brown 
cheeks, and his bright eye, reflected com- 
fort as brightly as Hampton Court with its 
red brick and white facings, and cheered 
the eye like old Sun and old Frost battling 
for a December day. 

At last the thin and sallow personage 
uttered these words: “Forty-seven thou- 
sand pounds!” in a nasal twang, that 
seemed absurdly unjust to the grand ideas 
such words excite in elegant minds con- 
scious how many refined pleasures can be 
had for £47,000. 

His antagonist’s head sunk for a mo- 
ment. 

He sighed, and, instead of bidding 
higher, or holding his tongue, the two 
business alternatives open to him, he 
said, “Then it will never be mine!” 

He said this so simply, yet with so much 
pain, that some of those good souls, who, 
unless they have two days to think it over 
with their wives or sisters, are sure to take 
the pathetic for the ludicrous, horse- 
laughed at him. 

He turned away. Mr. Robins did not 
waste a second in idle flourishes; “ When 
a thing is settled, end it,” thought he; he 
knocked the lot down now as he would a 
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china teapot in a sale of 200 lots—and the 
old oaks of Courtenay bowed their heads 
to a Yankee merchant. 

The buyer stepped up to the auctioneer. 

Mr. Ralph Seymour, the last bidder, 
made for the door; at the door he buttoned 
with difficulty his coat over his breast, for 
his heart was swelling and his eye glist- 
ened—it was a bitter disappointment—we 
who live in towns can hardly think how 
bitter. Such sales do not come every day 
in the country: his estate marched for a 
mile and a half with the Courtenays. He 
had counted on no competition but that 
of his neighbors: he had bought it from 
them: but a man who happened to want 
an estate had come from London, or, as 
it was now whispered, from New York. 
Any other estate would have suited him 
as well, but he would have this. 

Poor old gentleman! He had told Mrs. 
Seymour she should walk this evening 
under the great birch-trees of the Courte- 
nays—and they be hers! 

They had been married forty years, and 
he had never broken his word to her 
before. 

The auctioneer read the buyer’s card. 

“Sold to Mr. Jonathan Sims,” said he, 
responding to the open curiosity of the 
company. 

“Ugh!” went one or two provincials, 
and then dead silence. 

“ Acting,” continued the auctioneer, “for 
Mr. John Courtenay of New York.” 

There was a pause—a hurried buzz— 
and then, to Mr. Sims’s surprise, a thun- 
dering “ Hurrah!” burst out that made the 
rafters ring and the windows rattle. 

“Tt’s Master Richard’s son,” shouted 
Adam Eaves. “ My father’s ridden many’s 
the time with Master Richard, he rode the 
mule, and father the jenny-ass after Squire 
Courtenay’s hounds, HURRAIH!” 

Omnes. “ Hurraih!” 

The thorough-bred old John Bull at the 
door, Mr. Ralph Seymour, seemed glad of 
an excuse to get rid of some bile foreign to 
his nature. In three strides he was along- 
side Jonathan, and had he been French it 
was plain he would have said something 
worth repeating, but as he was only Kn- 
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glish he grasped Mr. Sims’s hand like a 
vise, and—asked him to dinner! 

That is the English idea—you must ask 
a gentleman to dinner, and you must give 
a poor man a day’s work — that wins 
him. 

John Courtenay came home: I coolly 
omit the objections he took chemin farsant 
to things in the old country. They would 
fill a volume with just remonstrance. 

He came to his own lodge gate—the old 
man who opened it sung out— 

“Oh! Master John, how like you be to 
Master Richard, surely.” 

Courtenay was astonished; he found this 
old boy had been thinking of him all that 
way off for sixty years, ever since his birth 
transpired. 

The old housekeeper welcomed him with 
tears in her eyes. 

He dined in a room enriched with mas- 
sive old carvings; he walked after dinner 
under his avenue of birches with silver 
stems of gigantic thickness and ‘patriarchal 
age. The housekeeper put him in a bed 
his father had slept in when a boy. 

Soon the country gentlemen made ac- 
quaintance with him. The strong idea of 
distributive justice he had brought from 
Commerce, and his business habits, caused 
him to be consulted and valued. 

It is a fact that after some months in 
Devonshire he developed a trait or two 
of Toryism; but they could not make him 
believe that nations are the property of 
kings, and countries their home farms. 
They did all they could think of to corrupt 
him. They made him perforce a justice 
of the peace; he remonstrated and pooh- 
poohed, but was no sooner one than he 
infused fresh blood into the withered veins 
of justice in his district. 

He became a referee in all nice matters 
of rural equity. In short his neighbors 
had all overcome any little prejudice, and 
had learned his value when—they lost him. 
His time was come to close an honorable 
life by a peaceful death. 

Short as had been his career among 
them, the whole county followed him to 
his resting-place among the Courtenays in 
Conyton Church vault. 
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He left all his land and all his money 
by will to his daughter; to his will he at- 
tached a paper containing some requests. 

One was that she would provide for the 
aged housekeeper, and lodge-keeper, who 
knew her father and welcomed him home 
—he called it home! But there was noth- 
ing about where he wished her to live: he 
did not decide the great little question, is 
America or England the right place for us 
globules to swell and burst in? 

In other words, when he wrote these 
memoranda, John Courtenay was dying, 
and thought less about the kingdom 
whence came his root, or the state where 
his flowers had bloomed, than of a country 
he had learned to look toward by being 
neither Yankee nor Briton so much as an 
honest, God-fearing man. So his thoughts 
were now upon a land, older than Little 
England, broader than the Great United 
States; a land where Americans and En- 
glish are brothers. 

And I warn them, and all men, to be 
brothers here, lest they never see that land. 

Caroline Courtenay remained at New 
York. There was little to tempt her to 
leave her birthplace, and visit the country 
which seemed to her to have robbed her of 
her father. : 

It happened, however, almost three 
years after Mr. Courtenay’s death, that a 
fresh circumstance changed her feeling in 
that respect. 

Young Reginald Seymour, who had 
come to see the States, had brought let- 
ters of introduction to her, and had pro- 
longed his stay from a fortnight to eight 
months: and he was eloquent in praise of 
Courtenay Court, and of his father’s place 
which adjoined it; and what Reginald 
praised Caroline desired to see. 

Miss Courtenay combined two qualities 
which are generally seen in opposition— 
beauty and wit. On her wit, however, 
she had latterly cast some doubt by a 
trick she had fallen into. 
detected thinking for herself—ay, more 
than once. This came of being left an 
orphan, poor thing; she had no one to 
warn her day by day against this habit, 
which is said always to lead her sex into 


She had been | 


we. 


completed the business; 
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trouble— when they venture upon it: 
luckily they don’t do it very often. 

Wealth, wit, and beauty, meeting with 
young blood, were enough to spoil a char- 
acter: all they had done in this case was 
to give her a more decided one than most 
young ladies of her age have, or could 
carry without spilling. 

It so happened one day that a question 
much agitated in parts of the United 
States occupied a semicircle of ladies, of 
whom Miss Courtenay was one. This was 
a new costume, introduced by a highly re- 
spectable lady, the editor of a paper called 
the Lily, and wife of a lawyer of some 
eminence at Seneca Falls. 

The company generally were very severe 
on this costume, and proceeded upward 


from the pantelets to the morals of the: 


inventor, which, though approved at 
Seneca by simple observation, were de- 
preciated at New York by intelligent 
inference. 

When the conversation began, Miss 
Courtenay looked down on the Bloomer 
costume with supercilious contempt. 

But its vituperators shook her opinion, 
by a very simple process—they gave their 
reasons !!!! 

“Tt is awkward and absurd,” said one, 


as by way of contrast she glided majesti- 


cally to the piano to sing: asshe spoke her 
foot went through her dress to the surprise 
of—nobody. 

“It is highly indelicate to expose any 
portion of the—in short—the, the, the— 
ankle,’’ continued the lady, seating her- 


~ gelf. 


“Tt is! Miss Jemima,” purred a smooth, 
deferential gentleman, looking over her; 
his eye dwelt complacently on two snowy 
hemispheres. 

A little extravagance injures a good 
cause. 

At last Miss Courtenay, fired by opposi- 
tion and unreasonable reasons, began to 
favor the general theory of Bloomer. 

Next she converted several friends; still 
to the theory only. This got wind, anda 
general attack was made on her by her 
well-wishers. Their arguments and sneers 
and she was 
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bloomerized at heart, when the following 
scene took place in her own kitchen. 

Kliza the cook was making pastry on the 
long oak table; her face was redder than 
her work accounted for. 

“Well, Eliza,” said Mrs. Primmer, the 
housekeeper, “your tongue won’t stop of 
itself; of course not; so Ill stop it.” 

“Do, ma’am,” suggested LHliza, with 
meek incredulity. 

“You shan’t wear them here,” said Mrs. 
Primmer. 

“La’, ma’am,” said the housemaid 
Angelina, “she had better wear them in 
the house than in the street with two hun- 
dred boys at her heels.” 

“That is not my meaning,” answered 
Mrs. Primmer. “Ihired you for a female 
cook, and the moment you put on—things 
that don’t belong to a woman—our bar- 
gain’s broke, and you go.” 

“Well, it 2s an indelicate dress,” ob- 
served Angelina: then turning to John 
Giles, Eliza’s sweetheart, who was eating 
pork at the dresser, “don’t you think so, 
Mr. Giles?” inquired she, affectedly. 

“T does!” said Giles, with his mouth 
full. Guiles was a Briton in the suite of 
young Seymour. 

“Vulgar!” suggested Angelina. 

“ And no mistake,” said Giles—‘“ it’s as 
vulgar as be blowed,” added he, clinching 
the nail with his polished hammer. 

“And who asked your opinion?” in- 
quired Eliza, sharply. 

“ Angelina!’ replied Guiles—Giles was 
matter-of-fact. 

Eliza. “I mean to wear it for as vulgar 
as ’tis.” 

Giles. “Then you had better look out 
for another man.” (Applause.) 

Eliza. “Oh, they are always to be had 
without looking out. So long as there’s 
pickled pork in the kitchen, they’ll look 
 ORid 

Angelina. “Well, I think a woman 
should dress to gratify the men” (with an 
ceillade at Giles): “not to imitate them.” 

Eliza. “The men! so long as we sweep 
the streets for them with our skirts, they 
are all right. You talk of delicacy: is dirt 
delicacy ?” 
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On this she whipped off a chair by the 
fire a gown that had met with a misfort- 
une: it had been out walking on a wet 
day. Eliza put it viciously under Ange- 
lina’s nose, who recoiled. An accurate 
description of it would soil these pages. 

“Is that pretty?” continued the cook, 
“to carry a hundred-weight of muck 
wherever you go?” 

“Dirt can’t be helped,” retorted Prim- 
mer. “Indecency can.” 

“Indecent?” cried Eliza, with a face like 


scarlet. “ Who’s going to be indecent in 
this kitchen?” 
“The gals,” suggested Angelina, “ who 


wear—who wear—” 

“Small-clothes,” put in Giles. 

A grateful glance repaid him for extri- 
cating the fair from a conventional diffi- 
culty. 

“What, it’s indecent because it shows 
your instep, I suppose. You go into the 
drawing-room this evening and the young 
ladies shall show you more than ever a 
Bloomer will. ‘Women’s delicacy’ !” said 
Eliza, putting her hand under the paste 
and bringing it down on the reverse with 
a whack. “Gammon! Fashion is what 
we care for, not delicacy. If it was the 
fashion to tie our right foot to our left ear, 
wouldn’t you do it?” 

“No!” said Angelina, with her little 
hesitation. 

“Then I would!” cried Eliza, sacrificing 
herself to her argument. “ Whatdid they 
wear last year,’ continued this orator. 
“Eh? answer me that whisking to and 
fro as they walked and drawing every- 
body’s attention.” 

In speaking, Eliza was worse than I am 
in writing, she never punctuated at all. 

“So you mean to wear them?” inquired 
Mrs. Primmer, coming back from the 
argument to the point. 

Eliza. “ Yes, I do!” 

Observe! at the beginning of the argu- 
ment she had no such intention. 

Mrs. Primmer. “Then I give you a 
months’ warning, here (and now), Eliza 
Staunton !” 

Eliza. “ And I won’t take it from you, 
Mrs. Primmer.”’ 
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Mrs. Primmer. “ Who will you take it 
from then?” 

Eliza. “The mistress or nobody.” 

Angelina. “La! Lisa! You know she 
never speaks to a servant.” 

Eliza. “She speaks to Mrs. Primmer, 
don’t she?” 

Mrs. Primmer. “ AmTa servant, hussy? 
Am I a servant?” 

Kliza. “Yes! you are; we are all serv- 
ants here: some is paid for doing the 
work, and other some for looking on and 
interrupting it here and there.” 

Mrs. Primmer (gasping). “Leave the 
kitchen, young woman.” 

Hliza. “The kitchen’s mine and the 
housekeeper’s room is yours, old woman.” 

“Go to the mistress and tell her I want 
to come and speak to her!” gasped the in- 
sulted housekeeper, deprived of motion by 
her fury. 

Angelina took but one step before Eliza 
caught her, held the roller high above her 
head, and saying, “If you offer to go there 
Ill roll ye up into my paste,” pushed her 
down into a chair, where she roared and 
blubbered. 

“Oh, you rude, brutal-behaved woman,” 
eried Primmer, “I shall faint.” 

Helps have an insolence all their own: 
they say the most cutting things with a 
tone of extra sweetness and courtesy, that 
has the effect of fire quenched with sweet 
oil, or brandy softened with oil of vitriol. 

With such sweet and measured tones 
Eliza said, half under her breath: “Giles! 
you go—into the housekeeper’s room—and 
look behind the door—and you’ll find the 
biggest brandy bottle you ever did see: 


This dry little speech was hartshorn: 
some spring seemed to have been pressed, 
so erect bounced Mrs. Primmer! 

She bustled up to Eliza, and, with a 
spite that threatened annihilation, gave 
her an infinitesimal pat on the back of 
her head, and retired precipitately with 
a face in which misgiving already took 
the place of fury. 

Eliza put down the roller quite leisurely 
and cleaned her fingers slowly of the 
dough. 
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“Tt is lucky for you,” said she, firmly, 
“that you are the same age as my mother, 
or down you’d go on those bricks. Oh! 
oh! oh! oh! oh!” and down went she on a 
chair opposite Angelina, and her apron 
over her head: for these women who are 
going to tear the house down and to stand 
like Mercury on the debris (in a Bloomer), 
with a finger pointing to truth and a toe to 
futurity, are just two shades more faint- 
hearted at bottom than the others. 

So Eliza and Angelina kept up the bawl 
with great want of spirit, bursting out in 
turns, after the manner of strophe and 
antistrophe— 


‘‘Et ululare pares et despondere paratz.’’ 


Meantime the man-of-one-idea-at-a-time, 
Giles, was obeying orders, and going after 
the bottle specified by Eliza, and had his 
hand on the door of the housekeeper’s 
room. 

“Giles!” screamed the proprietor. He 
stood petrified. “There is no such thing 
in my room,” said she, with sudden calm- 
ness. 

Giles returned to the dresser. 

The present scene had lately received an 
addition that made it perfect—a satirical 
spectator. 

The pantry window which looked into 
the kitchen was opened by a footman, 
whose head had been previously seen bob- 
bing wildly up and down as he cleaned his 
plate. 

This footman had admired Eliza, but, 
outweighed by the solid virtues and limbs 
of Giles, was furtively looking out for a 
chance of disturbing the balance. 

Eliza and Angelina were now sobbing 
placidly. 

Mr. Giles stretched his legs slowly out 
before him, and said very slowly, and with 
really an appearance of reflection, ‘“ Now 
all this here—bobbery — comes from a 
woman—making up her mind—to wear 
—the—B—ughahah oh, oh! Ugh!” 

Eliza had bounced up in a rage and 
dabbed the paste right over his mouth, 
nose, eyes, face, and temples. He should 
have spoken quicker. 

It was nearly hisdeath. However, with 
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horrible noises and distortions he got clear 
of it. 

The footman roared with laughter: he 
thought he never had seen so truly funny 
a thing done in his life—none of your vul- 
gar jokes—“legitimate humor” thought 
John. (Giles being my rival.) Turning 
suddenly grave he said— 

“Well, you are drawing it mild, you are 
—here’s the mistress coming to see whose 
cat’s dead.” So saying he slammed the 
window, and his head went bobbing again 
over his spoons. 

At this announcement histrionics com- 
menced. “ Mrs. Primmer, madam,” began 
Kliza, demurely, with a total change of 
manner, “I’m sure, ma’am, you wouldn’t 
take away a poor girl’s place that’s three 
thousand miles away from home—all for 
a word, ma’am!” 

“You may pack up your box, Eliza, for 


you won’t sleep in this “house,” was the 
grim answer. 
“Oh, Mrs. Primmer,” remonstrated 


Kliza, tearfully, “if you have no heart 
for poor servants, where do you expect 
to go to?” 

“T shall go nowhere,” replied the dig- 
nitary, “I shall stay here, it’s you that 
shall march.” Then, hearing a light step 
approach, she astonished them all by sud- 
denly rising into a wild, sonorous reci- 
tative. 

“T have my mistress’s confidence, and 
will deserve it.” 

Miss Courtenay stood on the threshold. 

Mrs. Primmer’s game was not to see her. 
She intoned a little louder. 

“No woman shall stay a day in this 
house—” 

“Well, I never!” gasped Angelina, look- 
ing toward the door. 

“ Hold your tongue! no woman shall stay 
a day in this house, who thinks to put on 
that immoral, ondelicate, ondecent— Ah! 
ah! ah!” Primmer screamed, put her nose 
out straight in the air, put on her spec- 
tacles, and screamed again. 

Miss Courtenay stood at the door ina 
suit of “propria que maribus.” 


’ 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘Propria que maribus tribuuntur, mascula 
dicas.’’ —Eton Latin Grammar. 


THE world up to that moment had never 
seen so smart a fella* as caused Primmer’s 
recitative to die in a quaver. ni. stood 
on the threshold erect yet lithe; the serpen- 
tine lines of youthful female beauty veiled 
yet not disguised in vest and pantaloons of 
marvelous cut, neat little collar; dapper 
shoes, and gaiters: delicious purple broad- 
cloth. 

“Giles!” groaned Mrs. Primmer, “you 
may go for what Hliza said. Anybody 
may do anything now! I nursed her on 
these knees,” whined the poor woman, 
with the piteous tone that always accom- 
panies this favorite statement. 

“Primmer!” said the Courtenay, coldly, 
“theatrical exhibitions amuse, but do not 
deceive; be yourself.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Primmer, 
coldly, dropping her histrionics directly, 
and taking up her tact. 

“Hearing cries of distress from my 
household, I came to see if I could be of 
any serivce to you: what is the matter?” 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” put in Eliza, 
hastily, “it is all along of Mrs. Primmer 
being so hard upon the Bloomers, ma’am.” 

A short explanation followed. 

Eliza was asked why she had defended 
this costume. 

Eliza, having found such a backer, was 
fluent in defense of the new costume. 

The rest looked unutterable things, but 
could say nothing. 

In the middle of one of her long sen- 
tences, her mistress cut her short, con- 
eratulated her demurely on her sense, in- 
formed her that she wished one of the 
servants to assist her in a little scheme 
for recommending the dress; that she 
should have hesitated to propose it, but, 
having found one already so disposed, 
would use her services. 

“On my bed you will find—a costume: 
put it on immediately, and come to me 


* Observe the female termination. 
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for further instructions.” So saying, she 
vanished with a slight smile. 

Eliza watched her departing form with 
a rueful face. She discovered when too 
late that she had never for a moment 
intended to wear the thing, and had only 
defended it out of contrariness; she moved 
toward the door like a lamb to sacrifice. 

“ Ahem!” said Mrs. Primmer, “you can 


go into the street dressed like a hobbade-. 


hoy, if you like, Miss Staunton; but, if I 
might ask a favor, it is that you won’t tell 
the people what house you came out of: 
because, you see, I come of decent people 
in the neighborhood that might feel hurt 
and leave the town, owing to such a thing 
being seen come out of the house where I 
am; that’s all, ma’am; and I am a regu- 
lar attendant on public and family wor- 
ship.” 

This was said very politely. 

“Well, ma’am,” answered Eliza, begin- 
ning as politely, but heating so much per 
sentence, “I don’t know as Bloomers are 
so like what you mention, ma’am, as your 
own gown would be, ma’am, if it was a 
bit cleaner, ma’am: but whenever I meet 
a new-married couple coming from church, 
Ill step up to the bride, and I’ll say, ‘Mrs. 
Primmer requests you would be so good as 
not to put on your nightgown before sup- 
per next time—she’s turned so devilish 
modest all of a sudden.’ ” 

So saying, EKliza flounced out in a rage, 
and, her blood being put up, burned now 
to go through with it. 


( 


CHAPTER IV. 


REGINALD SEYMOUR was a handsome, 
gentlemanly fellow, heir apparent of the 
unsuccessful bidder for Courtenay Court. 

He had been for six months the de- 
clared lover of the heiress; and his sister 
Harriet, warmly invited by Miss Courte- 
nay; had at length taken advantage of an 
escort offered by an English family, and 
was a guest of the fiancée. 


> —— 
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If Reginald had a fault, it was too 
strong a consciousness of the antiquity 
and importance of the Seymours; and, as 
that was combined with a determination 
to hand down their name as pure as they 
had received it, it was a very excusable 
weakness. 

He was perhaps rather more formal and 
stately than suited his youth. 

It was in the dusk of the evening. 
_ Harriet Seymour, full dressed, came into 
a sort of antechamber with a bouquet of 
choice flowers in her hand, and there en- 
countered Caroline, for whom in fact she 
was looking. At sightof her friend, Har- 
riet did not at first comprehend: all she 
realized was that Caroline was not the 
thing. 

“What !. not dressed yet, Caroline?” said 
she, “it is very late.” 

“Tam dressed, dear.” 

“Why, of course, 1 see you have some 
clothes on for fun—he, he—but it is to be 
a ball, dear!” 

“My feet will be as unembarrassed as 
yours, dear!” replied Caroline, quietly. 

Harriet gave her the bouquet, and said 
with much meaning: “ Reginald sends you 
these. Of course you did not know he was 
returned.” 

“Of course I did,” was the reply; “he 
is to be here.” 

Harriet. “Oh, Reginald loves you, 
Caroline.” 

Caroline. “So he pretends.” 

Harriet. “He loves you with all the 
force of an honest heart —and I love 
you for his sake and your own: give me 
the privilege of a sister: let me advise 
you.” 

Caroline. “ With all my heart.” 

Harriet. “Yes! but advice is apt to 
be ill received.” 

Caroline. “That is because it is given 
hastily and harshly; but true friends like 
you! and me—oh, fie!” 

Harriet. “ Promise then not to be angry 
with me.” 

Caroline. “Certainly; only you must 
promise not to be angry if I am too silly 
or self-willed to take it.” 

Harriet. “TI should not be angry, love, 
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though I might be grieved on your own 


account.” 
Caroline. “Well, then, dear.” 


Harriet. “Well, then, dear—do not re- 
ceive society in this costume. I will never 
tell Reginald; and do not you let him know 
you ever wore it.” 

Caroline. “ Buthow can I help it, when 
he is going to see me in it?” 

Harriet. “It is for your delicacy, your 
feminine qualities, he has loved you.” 

Caroline. “Has he?” (looking down.) 
“Well, those qualities reside in our souls, 
not our—habiliments.” 

Harriet. “ Notin such habiliments as 
those. He will be shocked.” 

Caroline. “No, only surprised a little, 
he! he!” | 

Harriet. “He will be grieved, Caro- 
line.” 

Caroline. “I shall console him.” 

Harrvet (with color heightening). “He 
will be indignant.” 

Caroline (with color rising). “I shall 
laugh at him.” 

Harriet. “ He will be disgusted.” 

Caroline. “ Ah—then I shall dismiss 
him.” 

Harriet. “Isee I speak to no purpose, 
Miss Courtenay.” 

Caroline. “To very little, Miss Sey- 
mour.” 

Harriet. “Ishallsay nomore, madam.” 

Caroline. “You have said enough, 
madam.” 

Harriet. “Since you despise my advice, 
please yourself.” 

Caroline. “I shall take your advice at 
present.” 

Harriet. “But you will never be my 
brother’s wife.” 

Caroline. “Then Ishall always be mis- 
tress in my own house.” 

Harriet, who was at the door, returned 
as if tospeak, but she was too angry; gave 
it up, and_retired half choking. 

A sacred joy filled Caroline’s bosom— 
she had had the last word! 

As she was about to pass out of the 
room, who should enter hastily but Regi- 
nald Seymour?— her back was toward 
him. 
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He called to her: “Can you tell me where 
I shall find Miss Courtenay, sir?” 

Caroline bit her lips, but she turned 
sharply round, and said: “She is in this 
room, madam!” 

“Oh!” said Reginald. He added, “Oh, 
Caroline!” and looked pained. 

Caroline blushed, and if heavenly looks 
and little female artifice could have soft- 
ened censure, they were not wanting. 

“What beautiful flowers you have sent 
me!” said she. “See, I threw away my 
formal bouquet for your nosegay.” 

“You do me honor,” said the young 
gentleman, uneasily. 

“Honor!—no! but justice; a single vio- 
let from you deserves to-be preferred to 
roses and camellias.” 

“Dear Caroline! I withdraw—you are 
not dressed yet, and people will soon 
arrive.” 

Caroline saw there was no real way of 
escape, so with great external calmnes$ 
she said sweetly—“I am dressed, dear 
Reginald.” 

“T beg your pardon,’ 
understanding her. 

“T forgive you,” said the sly thing, tak- 
ing him up, “there are so many who do 
not see the beauty of—all this: I have 
promised to wear it to-night,” continued 
she (not allowing him to get ina word), 
“and to compare it calmly and candidly 
with other costumes; you will be so 
amused; and we shall arrive at a real 
judgment instead of violent prejudices, 
which you are above; at least I give you 
credit. I should not admire you so much 
as I do if I doubted that.” 

“Caroline!” said the young gentleman, 
gravely. 

“Yes, Reginald!” 

“Dear Caroline, do you believe I love 
you?” 

“Better than I deserve, I dare say,” 
said Caroline. 

“No! as you deserve. I will not own 
my love inferior even to your merit. 
Do you believe that when we are one 
my life will be devoted to your happi- 
ness?” 

“Tam sometimes goose enough to hope 


’ 


said he, as not 
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so,” murmured Caroline, averting her 
head. 

“Shall you think ill of me then, if, be- 
fore marriage, I ask a favor, perhaps a 
sacrifice of you? I feel I shall not be un- 
grateful.” 

“There,” thought Caroline, “I am not 
to wear it—that is plain.” 

Reginald continued: “If you wear this 
dress, you will give me pain beyond any 
pleasure you can derive.” 

“ Reginald,” said the poor girl, “I wish 
to wear it—now and then; indeed, I had 
set my heart on making a few, a very few 
—converts to it; see how pretty it is” 
(no answer); “but for your sake, when 
I take it off to-night, I will give it away; 
and it shall never, never offend any 
more.” 

Reginald kissed her hand. 

There was a pause. 

“Caroline,” said he, stammering, “you 
do not quite understand me; it is to-day I 
beg you on no account to wear it.” 

“Oh, to-day,” said she, hastily, “I have 
promised to wear it.” 

“T entreat you,” said he; “consider; if 
you once show yourself to people from 
every part of New York in this costume, 
what more remains to be done?” 

“Reginald! be reasonable,” said Caro- 
line, more coldly. “I stand engaged to 
some sixty persons to wear this dress to- 
night. I have made you a concession, 
and with pleasure, because I make it to 
you. Itis yourturn now: you must think 
of me as well asof yourself, dear Reginald. 
Tam afraid you must shut your eyes on 
me for a few hours: that will spoil all my 
pleasure; or you must fancy, as many a 
lover has been able to do, that I conse- 
crate a dress, not that a dress has power 
to lower me.” 

“Oh, Caroline, do you value my re- 
spect?” 

“Yes! and therefore I shall keep my 
word, and so you will feel sure I shall 
keep my word to you, too, if ever I prom- 
ise something about” (blushes and smiles) 
“ Love—honor—and obey.” | 

A battle took place in the young man’s 
mind. 
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He took several strides backward and 
forward. 

At last he burst out: “ There are feelings 
too strong to be conquered by our wishes. 
I cannot bear that my wife should do 
what three-fourths of her sex think indeli- 
cate. Wenever differed in opinion before, 
we never shall again. If we do, be assured 
I will bow to you. I would yield here if 
I could: but I cannot. I think you can; 
if you can, have pity on me, and add one 
more claim to my life-long gratitude.” 

The balance trembled: the tears were in 
Caroline’s eyes; her bosom fluttered: when 
the Demon of Discord inspired her proud 
nature with this idea. 

“He loves his prejudices better than 
you,” said Discord; “and this is tyranny 
—coaxing tyranny, if you will, but still 
tyranny.” 

On this hint spake Caroline. 

“T find I have rivals.” 

“Rivals?” 

“In your prejudices! Reginald, neither 
person nor thing shall ever be my rival. 
Show me at once which you love with the 
deeper affection, Mr. Seymour’s prejudices, 
or Caroline Courtenay. I shall wear this 
dress to-night—only for a few hours—con- 
sider! you will be here and keep me in 
~ countenance—or you don’t love me.” 

“No! Caroline!” said Reginald, sadly 
and firmly. “I have spoken; our future 
life now rests in your hands. [shall not 
come—lI shall arrange so that if you de- 
grade yourself (I still cling to the hope 
you will not) I shall hear of it, and leave 
the country that minute. Were I to see 
it, by Heaven, I should leave the world.” 
He said this in great heat, but, recovering 
himself, said: “ Forgive me!” kissed her 
hand, and went despondently away. 

Caroline, on his departure, wished he 
had gone away in a pet instead of sorrow- 
ful; wished he had been her husband to 
cut the matter short by carrying her in 
his arms and securing her in his dress- 
ing-room till the ball was over; wished 
she had never seen the Bloomer costume; 
wished she could hide and cry in an attic 
till all was over. 

On her meditations entered a plump 
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figure with all manner of expressions 
chasing one another over her counte- 
nance: this was Eliza, who courtesied to 
attract attention, and, failing, presumed 
that her deportment had not corresponded 
with her costume: so bowed instead, and 
ducked, and as a last resource gave a pull 
at the top of her head. 

Caroline. “Well!” 

Eliza. “If you please, ma’am—but, if 
you please, ma’am, am I to say ma’am or 
sir now, ma’am?” 


Caroline. “Madam will do for the 
present.” 
Eliza. “If you please, ma’am, Kitty 


the housemaid, that was to wear the short- 
waisted gown before the company; says 
she won’t put it on for a double dollar.” 


Caroline. “Promise her four dollars, 
then.” 

Eliza. “ Yes-m.” 

Caroline. “The girl’s mother would 


have been as loath to wear a long waist.” 

Kliza. “ Yes-m.” 

Caroline. “And to-morrow morning 
tell Primmer to discharge her.” 

Eliza. “Yes-m! Oho,” thought Eliza, 
“then now is the time to trim that old 
fagot Primmer.” 

“Tf you please, ma’am, I have the great- 
est respect for Mrs. Primmer, because she 
has been here longer than I have, and is a 
good servant, ma’am, there’s no denying 
it; but, if you please, ’m, there’s no put- 
ting Mrs. Primmer out of her turnpike 
road, as the saying is. She says, if I don’t 
make the jellies and blamonge, she’ll make 
you turn me off, ma’am; now how can I 
when I’ve got to learn off all those words 
you gave me; if you please, ma’am, am I to 
take your orders or Mrs. Primmer’s, -m?” 

Caroline. “Now I must ask you a ques- 
tion—who are you?” 

liza ),.7lay wmacam alam, Hlizay 
mum! Cook, mum! I make the Guava 
jelly that you like so, ma’am.” 

Caroline. “Very well! then, Eliza 
Cook, for six hours you are my leuten- 
ant here, and queen in the kitchen; give 
your orders, and discharge Primmer, and 
every man and woman in the house that 
disobeys you, and Ill confirm all you do.” 
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Eliza. “Yes-m (with flashing eyes). 
Caroline. “ And, if you abuse your au- 

thority, you shall be the first victim !” 

Eliza. “Yes-m” (crestfallen). 

“There,” said Eliza to herself, as she 
absconded with a modest reverence, “I’ve 
been and given you a dig in your old ribs 
with my rolling-pin, Mrs. Primmer.” 

“Until to-day,” thought her mistress, “a 
look from me was law, and now every 
creature high and low thwarts and opposes 
me—ever since I put these vile things 
on.” 

Now some would have carried the rea- 
soning out thus—ergo—take these vile 
things off! 

But this sweet creature never dreamed 
of that path of inference. 

“Of this there can be but one conse- 
quence,” said she, “I shall do it ten times 
the more.” 

She then burst out crying; which was 
an unfair advantage the Bloomer took 
over poor Reginald; for after a shower 
of tears pretty flowers are invigorated. 


Rat a tat! tat a tat, tat! tat! tat! tat! 

The guests arrived. We shall only par- 
ticularize one: Mr. Fitzpatrick, an Irish 
gentleman, who had retained the delight- 
ful qualities of his nation, and rubbed off 
its ignorance and down its prejudices. 

Handsome, gay, and, though not var- 
nished, polished, he was as charming a 
companion as either a man or woman 
could desire. 

Fitzpatrick’s flattery was agreeable to 
the ladies; it was so very sincere—he 
really saw en beau both them and all their 
ways. 

At sight of Miss Courtenay in a 
Bloomer, he was ravished. 

“Oh, Miss Caroline, but that’s a beauti- 
ful costoome ye’ve invented; the few of us 
that’s left standing will fall to-night: ye’ve 
no conscience at all.” 

“JT did not invent the hideous thing; it 
is Bloomer.” 

“Bloomer? ye’re joking. What! is it 
this that they’ve been running down? Oh, 
the haythen barbarians!!!! Ye were a rain- 
bow at the last ball, but now ye’re a sun- 
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beam—ye’ll not be for dancing the first | 
dance with an uncouth Celt?” 

“You will not be for waiting till the 
seventh, Mr. Fitzpatrick !” 

“Ts it only six ye’re engaged? 
I’m in luck to-night.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick had been for some time 
puzzled which he loved most— Harriet Sey- 
mour or Caroline Courtenay; but last week 
he had decided in favor of the latter, with- 
out prejudice to the former. 

The dancing was kept up with some 
spirit for two hours; and then Caroline’s 
associates were observed to steal out and 
to make for various apartments in her very 
large house on the doors of which their re- 
spective names were written in chalk. 

Results, not processes, are for the public 
eye. 

Suffice it to say at present, in excuse of 
Caroline’s obstinacy, that she had been at 
no small trouble and expense to carry out 
her little idea. She had also read, drawn, 
composed, and written. Others that saw 
the work had given her credit for some 
talent, great talent of course they said; 
and she was mortified to think her lover 
would not give her this opportunity of 
showing him her wit, on which she 
secretly valued herself more than on her 
beauty. 

A polka concluded. A tide of servants 
poured in. A semicircle of seats sprung 
up. A pulpit rose like an exhalation, and, 
almost before her guests could seat them- 
selves, Caroline was a lecturer wearing 
over her Bloomer a B. C. L. gown from 
Oxford, and the four-cornered cap of that 
University on her head. 


Oh, but 


LD’ Effrontée! Of whom think you she 
had borrowed this two days before? Of 
Reginald! 


The optimist Fitzpatrick was enchanted. 

She was more beautifulin this than even 
ina Bloomer. And indeed it became her; 
the gravity of the dress made a keen con- 
trast with her archness. She was like a 
vivid flower springing unexpectedly from 
some time-stained wall—dancing, vanity, © 
wit, pique at Reginald, and the flattery — 
of others, made her cheek flush, her eyes: 
flash. 
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“Ahem!” said she, in the dry-as-dust 
tone of a lecturer. “Ladies and gentle- 
men: as you will have to bear with many 
costumes this evening, permit me to begin 
with this: 

“TIT wear it, ladies and gentlemen, be- 
cause it is supposed to confer a right to be 
tedious, ahem! 

“IT am here to attack two _ principal 
errors. 

“One is that such fashions as embarrass 
the limbs are of a nature to last upon earth. 

“The other is that pantaloons are essen- 
tially masculine, and sweeping robes femi- 
nine. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we women can 
only predict the Future by examining the 
Past—moles and rabbits may have some 
other way, though I think not. Eliza, 


*¢* Call back past facts with lessons fraught 
To teach us—if we can be taught.’” 


Eliza opened the door. 

Miss Spilman the musical associate 
splashed a magnificent chord on the 
piano, and in sailed Queen Elizabeth! I 
mean a lady in the exact costume in which 
that queen went into the city to return 
thanks for the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. 

Set a stomacher three feet long between 
two monstrous jelly bags, upon a bloated 
bell, and there you have this queen and her 
successor in New York. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the lect- 
urer. 

“Common sense fell flatter than Spain, 
the day Royalty appeared thus! 

“Could a duck make a doll this would 
be the result. 

“Yet this costume, as much admired 
once as ours is now,.is only the principle 
of our own carried a step further: at the 
head of our principle is the sack, in which 
rustics jump at a fair—next comes Queen 
Bess, and then come we. 

“With us motion is embarrassed. 

“With Queen Bess motion is ¢mpeded. 

“With the sack motion is obstructed. 

“In rational and therefore permanent 
costumes motion is free—Vide Time and 
the World.” 
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A CHORD. 


With a multiplicity of affectation in 
came a courtier the point of whose shoes 
touched his knees, and he seemed proud of 
them. 

No remark was made: this thing spoke 
for itself. 

Next a noise was heard, and with in- 
finite difficulty a lady was squeezed in who 
wore the genuine hoop. 

Two short-waisted ladies came in. 

Everybody laughed at the sight of them. 

Her success taking this form, one of 
them burst out a crying: this was Kitty, 
who was instantly attempted to be con- 
soled (as the papers phrase it) by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick; he told her nothing could disguise 
her comeliness; and really thought so at 
the moment. 

This dress set people talking; those who 
had worn it confessed to the younger ones 
that they had thought it beautiful, and had 
anticipated the destruction of Nature as 
soon as the demise of this phase of the 
unnatural. 

Then followed jigot sleeves. 

Two chords were struck on the piano, 


‘and Miss Courtenay resumed her lecture 


thus— 


RECITATIVE. 
‘‘ All these good people when they were here 

thought they must be here forever. 

Or as long as men and women and Prim- 
rose Hill and the Mississippi River. 

But they proved more like the flower than 
the hill that bears its name. 

And, instead of the great Mississippi, they 
were bubbles floating down that same.” 


SONG. 


** Such fashions are like poppies spread : 
You seize the flower, the bloom is fled: 
Or like a snowflake on a river, 

A moment seen then gone forever.” 


“We have shown you the costumes that 
could not stand the shock of time; you 
shall now see what sort of costumes have 
stood the brunt of centuries: compare the 
Bloomers with each in turn, and you will 
be on the path of truth.” 

Armenian, Polish, and Sicilian peasants 


were then introduced, whose limbs were 
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free enough, goodness knows: they ranged 
themselves in a line opposite their stiff com- 
petitors, and a Bloomer took up the recita- 
tive. 
‘* All these, unlike the Bloomer, confine the 
limbs and make the ribs to crack. 
All those, like Bloomers, free the mind, the 
body, and the back. 
So hail to great Amelia, who takes a sex out 
of a sack.” 


SONG. 


‘‘ Wor grace is motion unconfined, 
Like rippling sea or sweeping wind, 
Free as the waves of yellow corn 
That bows to greet the breezy morn.” 


The applause had but just subsided, 
when a clear, rich, quaint voice arose, 
and to the surprise of the company, 
trilled forth the following stanza to some 
fossil tune—Chevy Chase, we really be- 
lieve. 

‘‘The ass with four legs has the wit 
None of those four to tether, 


But there’s a greater ass with two 
That ties those two together.” 


While the others sat aghast at this 
stanza, Fitzpatrick was gratified. “Now 
that was like honey dropping from the 
comb,” observed he. 

“Now you know, Mr. Fitzpatrick, it 
was like vinegar distilling from a cruet,” 
replied Miss Courtenay. 

“There was an agreeable acidulation, 
compared with yours, Miss Courtenay, 
but, in itself, delicious!” retorted the op- 
timist. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the mod- 
ern Portia, “the first head of my lecture 
is before you. I am now to prove that 
pantaloons are not necessarily masculine, 
nor long skirts feminine.” 

On this entered two Persian women 
in gorgeous costume and very spacious 
trousers. 

They salaamed to Caroline and the 
Bloomers, but seemed staggered by the 
other figures. While they whispered and 
eyed the company, Caroline lectured. 

“Ladies, this costume is worn by half 
the well-dressed women in the world; and 
we must not flatter ourselves we are more 
feminine than Mussulwomen. On the con- 
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trary, these pantalooned females practice a 
reserve, compared with which the modesty — 
of Kurope is masculine impudence.” 

A Lady. “Make them speak. I don’t 
think they are women at all.” 

Caroline. “They are women, I assure 
you, Miss White; for one of them has just 
borrowed a pin of me.” 

Miss W. “Then why don’t they talk?” 

Caroline. “He! he! the inference is 
just. They are going to speak unless they 
have forgotten all I—” 

Zuleema. “They have feet and even 
legs. Oh, Holy Prophet, here are women 
who muffle their feet, and reveal their 
necks to the gaze of man.” 

Fatima. “What dirt has this people 
eaten? Can this be the great Frank 
nation whose ships subdue every sea, and 
whose wisdom and probity are such that 
the evil spirit himself cannot get the better 
of them in making bargains? are these sea- 
kings sprung from lunatics, who hide their 
feet which were made for show and motion, 
and reveal their faces and necks, which is 
unlawful?” 

Zuleema. “Daughter of the Command- 
er of the Faithful, your slave has an 
idea!!!!” 

Fatima (startled). “Bismillah! In the 
name of the Prophet, let me hear it.” 

Zuleima. “Three revolutions of the 
moon are completed since we sailed in 
ships from Istanboul: in the meantime 
Sheitan has doubtless obtained permission 
to derange this people’s intellects, that so 
they may be converted to the true faith, 
the faith of Islam. Thus, their brains 
being confounded, they muffle their feet 
and reveal their necks without shame to 
the gaze of man. Your slave has spoken!!” 

Fatima. “It is well spoken: it is also a 
nation which sups on opium, and drinks 
hot wine as a camel sucks water in the 
desert. We will therefore sit on ottomans 
and laugh.” 

Zulerma. “Bechishm! on my eyes be 
Tis 

Fatima. “Seven days.” 

Zuleima. “And seven nights.” 

Fatima. “ At these children.” 

Zulemia. “Of burned fathers.” 
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Fatima and Zuleima.“ We will laugh— 
Seven days 
And seven nights 
At these children 
Of burned fathers!” 

They then sat like little tailors on two 
ottomans opposite each other, and, nod- 
ding like mandarins, laughed mechani- 
cally, as became people who were going 
to make seven nights of it. 

Caroline. “ Adsis, oh, Cato! Call him, 
Eliza.” 

liza. “Tf you please, ’um, would you 
say them words again.” 

Caroline. “ Adsis, oh, Cato.” 

Eliza. “ Assist us, old King Cole!’ 

Cato swept in with a magnificent toga. 

“ Adsum,” said he, “quis me vocat?” 


Caroline. “Be pleased, sir, to tell us 
which are the most masculine and which 
the most feminine of these souls.” 

Cato folded his arms and took three 
antique strides. “These cackling creat- 
ures,” said he, “are Persian women, this” 
(Kliza) “is a native I believe of some 
barbarous country not yet under the 
dominion of Rome.” 

Eliza. “ Nor don’t mean to.” 

Cato. “These with black plasters stuck 
to them are of the genus simil, or apes. 
The rest with toge but no beards are, I 
suppose, of the Epicene gender—dismiss 
me.” 


A CHORD. 


Cato. “ Abeo” (chord) “excedo” (chord) 
“evado” (chord) “erumpo.” Four strides, 
one for each verb, took him out with a 
sharp and pleasing effect, 

This ended the lecture; and a dance of 
, all ages and climes was proposed. 

“IT can’t hop, as you do nowadays,” re- 
monstrated the hoop. “I was taught to 
dance.”’ 

“Grace was in all my steps,” said the 
courtier. 

Said Carcline: “ Dance in your own way, 
dress in your own way, and let your neigh- 
bors have their way; that is the best way !” 

A dance was then played with no very 
marked accent; and mighty pleasant it 
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was to see couples polking, couples gavot- 
ting with all the superstition of antiquated 
grace—and waltzes and jigsand tarantula: 
the sanctified solemnity with which polite 
people frisk was for this once exchanged 
for sly gravity and little bursts of merri- 
ment. Boom! 

A gun at sea. 

The great steamer was starting for En- 
gland. 

It wasa brilliant moonlight. There was 
a general move to the supper-room, which 
had four windows looking seaward. 

One old lady lingered a moment to 
convey to her host her opinion of the 
lecture. 

“You are a very clever young lady! your 
lecture was very ingenious.” 

“YT am fortunate in your friendly con- 
sideration of it, madam,” said Caroline. 

“The women in trousers were funny!” 

“Tf it gave my friends a smile, Miss 
Ruth.” 

“Tt will make Bloomers, I believe. It 
was as good as a play, Miss Courtenay ; 
and I shall never enter your house again, 
madam!” With this conclusion, Miss 
Ruth became a vertical rod and marched 
off. 

The next moment a servant brought 
Caroline a letter; she opened it. A smile 
with which she was listening to Fitz- 
patrick’s admiration became a stone smile 
as her eyes fixed themselves on the paper. 
She gave a cry like one wounded, and, 
stretching out her hands with a tender 
helplessness that at once gave the lie to 
her dress, she sank insensible into Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s arms. i 

The steamboat was taking Reginald 
past her window to England. 


CHAPTER V. 


SEVERAL months after this event, a 
young gentleman was seated in a study, 
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book in hand, but by no effort could he 
give his mind to the book: he sighed; 
turned the leaves, and gave it up in 
despair —this was Reginald Seymour, 
whose offended dignity and delicacy had 
borne him stiffly up for five months, but 
could support him no longer. 

He had now had leisure to remember 
the many high qualities of her whose one 
fault he had thought unpardonable. He 
had flung away a jewel for a single flaw: 
jewels are rare: he began to think he had 
been a fool, and to know he was wretched. 

What was to be done? he had been silent 
so long that now he was ashamed to write, 
and when he had, with a great struggle, 
determined to make the first overtures, a 
letter from his sister had given him a 
mysterious hint that it would now be too 
late to attempt an accommodation. 

Reginald was not one of those who bab- 
ble their griefs, and cure themselves in ten 
days by tormenting all their friends. 

He was silent, distracted, reserved. 

His own family, who guessed the cause 
of his low spirits, respected him too much 
to approach the subject or to let strangers 
into the secret. 

They permitted him to be miserable in 
peace. 

He thanked them in his heart, and 
availed himself to the full of their kind 
permission. 

He took possession of a room whose 
windows looked on Courtenay Court, and 
in that room, in the company of the im- 
mortal dead—dl s’ennuyart. 

One of these painful reveries was inter- 
rupted by a visitor, an old gentleman in 
black gaiters and a white head; it was 
the Reverend James Tremaine, Perpetual 
Curate of Conyton. An old and true 
friend of both houses, and Reginald’s 
tutor for many years, Mr. Tremaine had 
not seen his depression without interest. 
He was acquainted with the cause. The 
Seymours had few secrets from him. Cer- 
tain features in every story vary according 
to the side we hear it from; and Mr. 
Tremaine secretly congratulated Reginald 
on his escape from a strong-minded wo- 
man; he called, not to keep his pupil’s 
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mind fixed on the subject, but to divert 
him from it. 

After noticing with regret the young 
man’s depression, he asked permission to 
be his physician. 

“T see,” said he, “what it is, you want 
some fixed intellectual pursuit; will you 
allow me to recommend you one?” 

“As many as you like, dear sir,” said 
Reginald, “for I am wearied of my life. 
I have nothing to do,” added he, thinking 
he was throwing dust in his mentor’s eyes. 

Mr. Tremaine took his cue, and then and 
there proposed to his late pupil’s attention 
an interesting pursuit—suited to that part 
of the country—Geology. “Itisa science,” 
said he, “ which lifts you out of this igno- 
rant present, and transports you into vari- 
ous stages of this earth’s existence; you 
learn on its threshold what a mushroom in 
this world’s great story is the author of the 
Pyramids. 

“You find that the earth was red-hot for 
millions of years, and spouted liquid stone 
like a whale—in that stone look for no 
signs of vegetation, and still fewer of life. 
Then for millions of years the upper crust 
has been cooling, and water depositing rub- 
bish which has coagulated into stone; and — 
in this stratified stone you shall find things 
that lived or grew very late in the world’s 
history, in fact within a few million years 
of mammoths, who preceded man bya few 
thousand years only; at least I think go, 
since the flesh of mammoths has been found 
in ice in our own day.” 

The old gentleman then hinted, with a 
twinkle of the eye, that this science has 
also its prose; that, by breaking stones 
with iron in them, men have repaired 
their shattered fortunes; that coal, silver, 
iron, and even gold are as cbmmon as 
dirt, only not quite so superficial; and 
that geology, really mastered, would teach 
its proficient the signs of their presence, 
that it would be better to circulate over the 
face of Devonshire with hammer and book, 
than to be a prey to weariness without the | 
excuse of work. 

Mr. Tremaine had not observed what 
we have, that snobs in fustian jackets, 
without a single hard word to their backs, 
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find all the gold and all the coal that is | a cretaceous or argillaceous or ferrugineous 


found, and science finds the crustaceorit 
dun cule. 

As for botany, Mr. Tremaine recom- 
mended it only as a relaxation of the 
more useful study; at the same time he 
hinted it was amusing to be able to 
classify plants, not by their properties, 
but their petals, and to call everything by 
its long name that belongs to twenty other 
things as well, instead of knowing each by 
a peculiar title, as the vulgar unscientific 
do. 

“Oh, le plavsant projet!” exclaims my 
reader, “he knows the boy is in love, and 
prescribes geology and botany.” 

Well, is not one folly best cured by 
another? But is this sort of thing folly, 
especially in a youth born to fortune? 

Experience is our only safe guide in all 
things—and experience proves that geology 
and botany are roads to happiness. 

Other things are constantly tried in vain 
—these seldom fail. 

Ambition is raging agitation followed 
by bitter disappointment. 

Wit, an unruly engine, recoils on him 
that plays it. 

Politics, love, theology—art, are full of 
thorns; but when you see a man perched 
like a crow on a rock, chipping it, you see 
a happy dog. You who are on the look- 
out for beauty find irregular features or 
lack-luster dolls—you who love wit are 
brained with puns or ill-nature, the two 
forms of wit that exist out of books: but 
the hammerist can jump out of his gig at 
any turn of the road and find that which 
his soul desires; the meanest stone a boy 
throws at a robin is millions of years older 
than the Farnese Hercules, and has a his- 
tory and a sermon to it. 

Stones are curious things. If aman is 
paid for breaking them he is wretched: 
but if he can bring his mind to do it 
gratis he is at the summit of content. 

With these men life is a felicitous dream 
—they are not subject to low spirits; they 
smile away their human day; and when 
they are to die they are content. Is it be- 
cause they can take anything easy by giv- 
ing ita hard name? is the grave to them 


bed? 

No! It is because their hobbies have 
been innocent; and other men’s hobbies 
are often full of vice. 

They have broken stones while egotists 
have been breaking human hearts. 

Mr. Tremaine was enlarging on such 
topics with more eloquence and method 
than I, when his patient became animated 
with a sudden expression of surprise, hope, 
joy. 

He looked out of the window. 

The old gentleman looked too. “ Ah!” 
cried he, “I see! Yes! Reginald! that 
is better than science and beyond the 
power of art.” 

“Yes,” said Reginald. 

“That glorious breadth of golden sun- 
light that streams across that foliage,” con- 
tinued the savant. 

“Sunshine and leaves!” cried Reginald, 
“it is something of more importance I am 
looking at.” 

“More importance than sunshine,” said 
the old gentleman, faintly. 

“Yes! see! the smoke from those chim- 
neys!!” 

Mr. Tremaine looked, and Courtenay 
Court was smoking from a dozen chim- 
neys at once. Hewas taken off his guard. 

“She must be come home,” said he, “or 
coming.” 

Reginald seized him by the hand. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. TREMAINE was right, Caroline was 
expected at Courtenay Court. The next 
day she arrived, bringing Miss Seymour, 
who went to her father’s house. 

They had been escorted across the water 
by Mr. Fitzpatrick, but he remained in 
town. Before they left New York this 
gentleman had declared himself Caroline’s 
professed admirer. Caroline asked him 
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with some archness which he loved best, 
her or Miss Seymour. The question stag- 
gered him for a moment—but he said, 
“Can you ask?” Cross-examined, how- 
ever, he was brought to this, that he 
liked Caroline a shade better than Har- 
riet. 

During the voyage home Mr. Fitzpatrick 
lost a portion of his gayety, and was seen 
at times to be grave and perplexed—novel 
phenomenon. 

Harriet Seymour and Caroline had got 
over their tiff, and indeed Harriet for 
months past had sided rather with her 
friend than her brother. “Caroline was 
wrong,” said she; “but Reginald was more 
wrong. He ought to have forgiven a wo- 
man a caprice.” Harriet, therefore, spent 
the evening of her arrival at home, but 
early next morning she rode over to 
Courtenay Court to bear her friend com- 
pany. She was the more eager to lend her 
her countenance because others were so 
hard upon her. For the evening of her 
arrival Caroline was discussed at Seymour 
Hall. The old people, including Mr. Tre- 
maine, spoke of her with horror. Tomboy, 
vixen, and even strong-minded woman, 
from which Heaven defend males! They 
congratulated themselves and Reginald 
on his escape from her. Reginald main- 
tained a dogged silence. But when Har- 
riet stoutly defended his late sweetheart, 
and declared that her faults were only on 


the surface, he cast a look of gratitude at | 


her, that she caught and comprehended. 
Nor was her defense quite lost on others. 
Mr. Tremaine asked her quietly: “Has 
Miss Courtenay really anything good about 
her?” 

“Judge for yourself,” replied Harriet, 
with a toss of the head; “call on her— 
she is your parishioner.” 

“Humph! I don’t like strong-minded 
women; they say she can swim into the 
bargain; but I certainly will call on her.” 

To return, Caroline and Harriet were 
walking in the grounds of Courtenay 
Court, at some distance from the house; 
Harriet was lionizing the mistress, show- 
ing her her beauties, the famous old yew 
tree, the narrow but deep water that me- 
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andered through her grounds, and each 
admired view and nook. It was charm- 
ing; and both ladies did loud admiration, 
and did not care a button for it all. 


Harriet. “Is Mr. Fitzpatrick coming 
to-day ?” 
Caroline. “I don’t know. What a 


curious bridge! It looks like a long gate 
—shall we cross it?” 

Harriet. “Not for the world — the 
water is ever so deep.” 

Caroline. “I do not mean cross the 
water, only the bridge.” 

Harriet. “But see how crazy it is: the 
wood is so old. Nobody has lived here 
ever so long: and then it is so hard to 
keep on it, too.” 

Caroline looked wistfully at the primi- 
tive bridge. “If I had my Bloomer on I 
would soon be over it,” said she; “but 
this appendage would catch my feet and 
draggle in the water at every step.” 

Harriet implored her friend never to 
mention that word again. “Bloomer! It 
is the cause why we are all unhappy.” 

“What! are you unhappy? What 
about? Oh, he will be here to-day, dear 
—ten to one.” 

66 W ho?” 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick!” 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick is your lover, not 
mine,” said Harriet, coloring all over. 

“So he is: I forgot! Oh, look at the 
tail of your gown—three straws, two 
sticks, and such a long briar.” 


Harriet. “Put your foot on it, dear! 
These lawyers are the plague of this 
county.” 

Caroline. “ Lawyers?” 


Harriet. “1 forgot, you don’t know our 
country terms; we call these long briars 
lawyers, because when once they get hold 
of you—” \ 

Caroline. “I understand. All to be 
avoided by a little Bloomer.” 

Harriet. “Now, Caroline, don’t! I 
wish the woman had never been born! 
Let us go into the shade.” 

An observer of the sex might have 
noticed the same languor and the same 
restlessness in both these ladies, though 
one was Yankee and one English. 
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At last they fell into silence. It was 
Caroline who broke this silence. 

“Nobody comes to welcome me, or even 
sends. How hospitable these British are! 
If I had quarreled with any one in their 
own country, and then they came to mine, 
I should be generous: I should make that 
an excuse for holding out the hand, and 
being friends anyway, if I could be noth- 
ing more. But the people here are not of 
my mind. All the worse forthem. Much 
I care. Ishall goand see where they have 
buried my father (I don’t believe he would 
have died if he had not come here), and 
then I shall go back home across the wa- 
ter to my country, where men know how to 
quarrel, ay, and fight, too, and then drop 
it when it is done with.” 

Thus spake the Yankee girl. The En- 
glish girl colored up; but she did not an- 
swer back, except by turning brimming 
eyes and a look of gentle reproach on her. 

On this, partly because she was unhappy, 
partly because this mild look pricked her 
great though wayward heart, the Yankee 
girl began to cry bitterly. 

On this the English girl flung her arms 
round the Yankee girl’s neck, and cried 
with her. 


“ Dearest, he loves you still.”’ 

“Still—he never loved me, Harriet! Oh, 
no, he never loved me! Oh! oh!” 

“You forget—I have been home—I have 
seen him. He is pale—he is sad.” 

“That is a c-c-comfort—I w-w-wish he 
was at d-d-death’s door!” 

“ He is far more unhappy than you are.” 

“Tam so glad. I don’t believe it.” 

“You may believe it.. I have seen it.” 

At this moment a servant was seen ap- 
proaching; he came up, touched his hand 
to Caroline with a world of obsequiousness, 
and informed her the parson had called to 
see her and was in the drawing-room. 

“The parson?” 

“The Reverend Mr. Tremaine, miss.” 

“A great friend of our family,” ex- 
plained Harriet. 

“Ah, tell me all about him as we go 
along.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Mr. Tremaine. “Will she receive me 
in a Bloomer?” 

flarrvet. “TJ don’t know. 
She was decent a minute ago.” 

Tremaine. “Perhaps she has gone to 
put one on.” 3 

Harriet gave a start, and had a mis- 
giving, Caroline being a devil. “ Heaven 
forbid,” she cried. “I will go and see.” 

The next minute a young lady of singu- 
lar beauty and grace glided into the room. 
She was dressed richly, but very plainly. 
Mr. Tremaine looked at her with surprise. 
“ Are you Miss Courtenay ?” 

She smiled sweetly, and told him she 
was Miss Courtenay. She added that Mr. 
Tremaine was no stranger to her—she had 
often heard of him and his virtues, in hap- 
pier days. After that she thanked him for 
being the first to welcome her home. 

“We shall all feel flattered at your call- 
ing it home, Miss Courtenay; we must try 
and keep you here after that.” 


I hope not. 


In about ten minutes the intelligent 
young beauty had not only dissolved Mr. 
Tremaine’s prejudices against her, but had 
substituted a tolerably strong prejudice in 
her favor. 

“This quiet, lady-like, dignified, gentle, 
amiable, beautiful young woman a tom- 
boy?” said he to himself. “I don’t be- 
lieve it. It surpasses belief; it is false.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Miss Courtenay,” began the old gentle- 
man, “your late father, during the short 
time he was among us, gained the respect 
of the whole county. I cannot help think- 
ing you will be his successor in our esteem 
as well as in Courtenay Court.” 

Miss Courtenay bowed with quiet dig- 
nity. 

“The worst of it is, we are an old-fash- 
ioned people here in Devonshire. We are 
strait-laced, perhaps too strait-laced — 
ahem! in short, shall I be presuming too 
far on our short acquaintance if (pray give 
me credit for friendly motives) I ask per- 
mission to put you a question? But no— 
when I look at you—it is impossible.” 

\ 
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“What is impossible, sir?” 

“That you can ever have—by the by, 
they say you can swim, Miss Courtenay ;” 
and the old gentleman colored a bit. 

“ A little, not worth boasting of,” replied 
Caroline, modestly. “Ithink I could make 
shift to swim across this room, if the sea 
was in it.” 

“Oh, no farther than that? well, there 
is not much harm in that. But they do 
say you have done us the honor, ahem, to 
wear male habiliments. Is that true?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Tremaine, I have. Let— 
me—see! I think it was ata fancy ball; 
in my own house; at New York.” The 
words were said with assumed carelessness 
and candor. _ 

‘What! on no other occasion?” 

“On no other public occasion. Why?” 

“Then really I think too much has been 
made of it. But you are said to advocate 
the Bloomer costume.” 

“T have often advocated it in words, sir; 
but wearing it is a different matter, you 
know.” 

“Very different, very different indeed,” 
said Tremaine, hastily. 

“T could not help advocating it, its ad- 
versaries argued so weakly against it. 
Shall I repeat their arguments, and my 
own?” 

“If you please.” 

Caroline then, with the calm indiffer- 
ence of a judge, stated the usual argu- 
ments pro and con, and did not fail to 
dwell upon the trousers of Kastern women. 
Mr. Tremaine took her up: “There is a 
flaw in your reasoning, I think,” said he. 
“Those Eastern women distinguish them- 
selves from men by a thick veil. They all 
wear a thick veil. 

“Tt appears to me that the true argu- 
ment against Bloomer has never been laid 
before you. Itis this. In every civilized 
nation the entire sex is distinguished by 
some marked costume. But Bloomer pro- 
poses that one-third of the women should 
be at variance with the other two-thirds.” 

“Oh, no, sir; she is for dressing them 
all in Bloomer.” 

“No. Excuse me; how would old wo- 
men and fat women look in a Bloomer? 
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how would young matrons look at that 
period when a woman is most a woman? 
No; the dress of women must clearly be 
some dress that becomes all women, at all 
times and occasions of life. There are 
plenty of boys of sixteen or seventeen, 
who could be dressed as women and eclipse 
all the women in a ball-room; but it would 
be indelicate and unmanly,; you, with your 
youthful symmetrical figure, could eclipse 
most young men in their own habiliments; 
but 1t would be indelicate and wnwomanly. 
Forgive me—lI distress you.” 

“No, sir, but you convince me, and that 
is new to me. [admit this argument at 
once, and so I would have done six months 
ago; but no one had the intelligence to put 
the matter to me so,” said the sly thing. 

“You seem to be a very reasonable 
young lady.” 

“TI try to be; it is the only merit I 
have.” 

“There, [must contradict you again, and 
stoutly. Well, then, since the Bloomer 
difficulty is dispatched, let me have the 
honor and happiness of reconciling an 
honorable young man to the most charm- 
ing young lady I have met with this many 
adayven 

The charming young lady froze directly. 

“T will not affect to misundertsand you, 
sir. But the difference between Mr. Sey- 
mour and myself les deeper than this 
paltry dress—les too deep for you to 
cure. The Bloomer was a mere pretext. 
Mr. Seymour did not love me.” 

“Excuse me. I know better.” 

“When we love people, we forgive their 
faults. We forgive their virtues even.” 

Mr. Tremaine looked at her with some 
surprise! The Devonshire ladies had not 
tongues so pointed as the fair Yankees. 

“ He did love you; he does love you!” 

“No, Mr. Tremaine! no! Was that a 
fault for any one, who really loved me, to 
quarrel out and out with a spoiled child 
for?” Here two tears, the one real, the 
other crocodile, ran down her lovely cheeks 
and did the poor old gentleman’s business 
entirely. 

“He deserves to be hanged,” cried he, 
jumping up in great heat. “ Young fool! 
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but he does love you, tenderly, sincerely! 
He has never been happy since. He never 
will be happy till you are reconciled to 
him. He is waiting in great anxiety for 
my return. I shall tell him to ride over 
here, and just go down—on—his—knees 
to you and ask your forgiveness. If he 
does, will you forgive him?” 

“T will try, sir,” said Caroline, doubt- 
fully; “but he owes much to his advocate, 
and so you must tell him.” 

“T shall be vain enough to tell him so, 
you may depend;” and away went Mr. 
Tremaine, Caroline’s devoted champion 
through thick and thin from this hour. 
As he rode away, zeal and benevolence 
shining through him, Caroline said dryly 
to herself: “J am your friend for life, old 
boy.” Harriet came in and heard the 
news. She was delighted. 

“Reginald will be here as fast as his 
horse’s feet can carry him. Mr. Tremaine 
is all-powerful in our house.” 

“So I concluded from what you told me,” 
said Caroline, demurely, “and I—hem— 
will you excuse me for half an hour?” 

“Yes, dear, you will find me on the 
lawn.” 

Full three-quarters of an hour had 
elapsed, and Harriet was beginning to 
wonder what had become of her friend, 
when a musical laugh rang behind her. 
She turned round and beheld a sight that 
made her scream with terror and dismay 
—there stood Caroline in propria que 
maribus, as bold as brass. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE face of uneasy defiance Caroline 
got up, when Harriet faced her, was truly 
delicious. “It is all over,” gasped Har- 
riet, “you are incurable.” 

“He loves me,” explained Caroline. 
“When I felt like giving in, I didn’t 
think he loved me.” 
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Harriet made no reply. She marched 


‘off stiffly. The Bloomer followed, and 


tried to appease her by reminding her 
how hard it was to give in as long as 
a chance of victory remained. 

“Hard? it is impossible — it hurts!” 
No answer. 

“It was all that dear old man’s fault, 
for letting out that he loves me still and 
is unhappy: so then he is in my power, 
and I can’t give in now; and I won’t. 
No! let us see whether it is me or my 
clothes he loves. Ah! ah. Oh, my dear 
girl, here he comes! let me get behind 
you. Oh, dear, I wish I hadn’t!” 

Sure enough Reginald was coming down 
to the other side of the stream. 

Caroline got half behind Harriet. 

Reginald came along the bridge to join 
them. 

“T wish it would break down,” said Car- 
oline, “and then I’d run home, and | know 
what I would do.” 

The words were out of her mouth and 
no more, when some portion of the rotten 
wood gave way, and splash went Reginald 
into the water. Harriet screamed. Caro- 
line laughed; but her laughter was soon 
turned to dismay. Reginald sank. He 
came up and struggled toward the wood- 
work, but in vain; the current had carried 
him a yard or two from it, and even that 
small space he could not recover. He 
was too proud to cry for help, but he was 
drowning. 

“He can’t swim,” cried Caroline, and 
she dashed into the stream like a water 
spaniel; in two strokes she was beside him 
and seized him by the hair. One stroke 
took her to the remnant of the bridge. 
“Lay hold of that, Reginald,” she cried; 
he obeyed, and while she swam ashore he 
worked along the wooden bridge to the 
bank. The moment she saw him safe she 
began to laugh again, and then what does 
my lady do but sets off running home full 
pelt before he could say a word to her. 
He followed her, crying: “Caroline, Caro- 
line!” It was no use, she was in her 
Bloomer, and ran like a doe. 

“Oh, Reginald, go home and change 
your clothes,” cried the tender Harriet. 
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“What, go home, before I have thanked | 


my guardian angel—my beloved?” 

“Your guardian angel must change her 
clothes (they are spoiled forever now, that 
is one comfort), and you must change yours 
—you will catch your death.” 

“ At least tell her she shall wear what 
she pleases—tell her—” 

“T will tell her nothing; come and tell 
it her yourself in dry clothes; frightening 
me so!” 

Reginald ran to the stables, got his 
horse, galloped home; dressed himself, 
and galloped back, and came into Caro- 
line’s drawing-room, open - mouthed: 
“Wear what you like, dear Caroline; 
why, where is the Bloomer gone? you’re 
ina gown! No matter—forgive me—oh, 
forgive me—Il have been ungrateful once 
—I never will again, my beloved——-what, 
did I not owe you enough before, that you 
must save my life? Oh, Caroline! one 
word! can the devotion of a life restore 
me the treasure I once had and trifled 
with?” Then he fell to kissing her 
hands and her gown. 

Then she, seeing him quite overcome, 
turned all woman. 

“Reginald,” she murmured, and sank 
upon his neck, all her archness dissolving 
for one sacred moment in tears and love. 


“What did you say about Bloomer, 
Reginald, dear?” | : 

“T said you should wear whatever you 
liked, sweet one.” 

“Oh, then we are never to agree; for I 
mean to wear whatever you like.” 

This was “the way to take her,” one of 
that sort. 

They are to be made slaves of just as 
easily as the hen-hearted ones. But ye 
must not show them the chain. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick came in the afternoon. 


Caroline. “Mr. Fitzpatrick, will you 
come here?” 
itepatrich Gy ole wilh? pe Aeeen 


Irishman always consents, and never says 
“Yes.” 
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Caroline (with a twinkle in her eye). 
“Will you do me a favor?” 


Pitan lowes 

Carol. “Do you see that lady sitting 
there?” (Harrvet.) 

Fitz. “Ido” (coloring). 

Carol. “Go and marry her.” And she 


gave him a push that seemed less than a 
feather, but somehow it propelled Fitz all 
across the room and sent him down on his 
knees before Harriet. There were only 
these three in the room. 


Mr. Tremaine married two couples in 
one day—Reginald and Caroline, Fitz- 
patrick and Harriet. I ought to explain 
to those who have not seen it that during 
the voyage Fitz had discovered it was 
Harriet he loved a shade the best of the 
two. 

At the wedding breakfast, arrayed in 
white and adorned with wreaths, both 
the Yankee and the English beauty 
were intolerably lovely. No one seemed 
more conscious of this doulle fact than 
Fitz. Caroline observed his looks, and 
said to him, confidentially: “Wouldn’t 
you like to have married both ladies 
now? tell the truth!!!!” 

“Indeed and I would,” replied the can- 
did Celt, unconscious of any satire in the 
question. : 

America takes two hundred thousand 
English every year: we have got this 
one Yankee in return, and we mean to 
keep her. 

A year after they had been married she 
wanted to give her Bloomer to one of the 
stable boys. 

“What, the dress you saved my life 
in?” cried Reginald. “I would not part 
with it to a prince for the price of a king’s 
ransom.” 

Lads and lasses, this story is what I 
have called it, a yeu d’esprit: written for 
your amusement, and intended not to im- 
prove you, instruct you, or elevate your 
morals. Receive it so! and when next we 
meet, majora canamus! 
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THE 10:15 train glided from Padding- 
ton, May 7, 1847. 
ment of a certain first-class carriage were 
four passengers; of these, two were worth 
description. Thelady had asmooth, white, 
delicate brow, strongly marked eyebrows, 
long lashes, eyes that seemed to change 
color, and a good-sized delicious mouth, 
with teeth as white as milk. A man 
could not see her nose for her eyes and 
mouth, her own sex could and would 
have told us some nonsense about it. 
She wore an unpretending grayish dress, 
buttoned to the throat, 
shaped buttons, and a Scotch shawl that 


with lozenge- 


agreeably evaded the responsibility of 


me 


color. She was like a duck, so tight her 
plain feathers fitted her; and there she 
sat, smooth, snug, and delicious, with a 
book in her hand, and a soupcon of her 
snowy wrist just visible as she held it. 
Her opposite neighbor was what I call a 
good style of man—the more to his credit, 
since he belonged to a corporation that 
frequently turns out the worst imaginable 
style of young man. He was a cavalry 
officer, aged twenty-five. He had a mus- 
tache, but not a repulsive one; not one of 


those sub-nasal pig-tails, on which soup 


aa 


In the left compart-’ 


is suspended like dew on a shrub; it was 
short, thick, and black as a coal. His teeth 
had not yet been turned by tobacco smoke 
to the color of tobacco juice; his clothes 
did not stick to nor hang on him, they 
sat on him; he had an engaging smile, 
and what I liked the dog for, his vanity, 
which was inordinate, was in its proper 
place, his heart, not in his face, jostling 
mine and other people’s who have none 
—in a word, he was what one oftener 
hears of than meets, a young gentleman. 
He was conversing in an animated whisper 
with a companion, a fellow-officer—they 
were talking about, what it is far better 
not todo, women. Our friend clearly did 
not wish to be overheard, for he cast, ever 
and anon, a furtive glance at his fair vzs- 
a-vis and lowered his voice. She seemed 
completely absorbed in her book, and that 
reassured him. At last the two soldiers 
came down to a whisper, and in that 
whisper (the truth must be told) the one 
who got down at Slough, and was lost to 
posterity, bet ten pounds to three that he 
who was going down with us to Bath and 
immortality, would not kiss either of the 
ladies opposite upon the road. “ Done! 


Now I am sorry a man I have 
(821) 


Done!” 
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hitherto praised should have lent himself, 
even in a whisper, to such a speculation; 
but “nobody is wise at all hours,” not even 
when the clock is striking five-and-twenty ; 
and you are to consider his profession, his 
good looks, and the temptation—ten to 
three. 

After Slough the party was reduced to 
three: at Twyford one lady dropped her 
handkerchief; Captain Dolignan fell on 
it like a tiger and returned it like a lamb; 
two or three words were interchanged on 
At Reading the Marl- 
borough of our tale made one of the 


that occasion. 


safe investments of that day; he bought 
a Times and a Punch; the latter was 
full of steel-pen thrusts and wood-cuts. 
Valor and beauty deigned to laugh at 
some inflated humbug or other punctured 
by Punch. Now laughing together thaws 
our human ice; long before Swindon it 
was a talking match—at Swindon who 
so devoted as Captain Dolignan — he 
handed them out—he souped them—he 
tough-chickened them—he brandied and 
cochinealed* one, and he brandied and 
burnt-sugared the other; on their return 
to the carriage, one lady passed into the 
inner compartment to inspect a certain 
gentleman’s seat on that side of the 
line. 

Reader, had it been you or I, the beauty 
would have been the deserter, the average 
one would have stayed with us till all was 
blue, ourselves included; not more surely 
does our slice of bread and butter, when it 
escapes from our hand, revolve it ever so 
often, alight face downward on the car- 
pet. But this was a bit of a fop, Adonis, 
dragoon—so Venus remained in téte-d-téte 


*This is supposed to allude to two decoctions 
called port and sherry, and imagined by one 
earthly nation to partake of a vinous nature. 
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with him. You have seen a dog meet an 
unknown female of his species; how hand- 


some, how empressé, how expressive he — 


becomes; such was Dolignan after Swin- 
don, and, to do the dog justice, he got hand- 
somer and handsomer; and you have seen 
a cat conscious of approaching cream— 
such was Miss Haythorn; she became 
demurer and demurer; presently our Cap- 
tain looked out of the window and laughed; 
this elicited an inquiring look from Miss 
Haythorn. “We are only a mile from 
the Box Tunnel.” 

“Do you always laugh a mile from the 
Box Tunnel?” said the lady. 

“Invariably.” 

“What for?” 

“Why! hem! it is a _ gentleman’s 
joke.” | 

“Oh, I don’t mind its being silly, if it 
makes me laugh.” Captain Dolignan, 
thus encouraged, recounted to Miss Hay- 
thorn the following: “A lady and her 


— 


husband sat together going through the | 


Box Tunnel—there was one gentleman 
opposite; it was pitch-dark; after the 
Tunnel the lady said, ‘George, how ab- 
surd of you to salute me going through 
the tunnel !’—‘I did no such thing !’—‘ You 
didn’t? ’—‘No! why?’—‘ Why, 

somehow I thought you did!” 


because 


ored to lead his companion to laugh, but 
it was not to be done. 
the tunnel. 
Miss Haythorn. “ Ah!” | 
Dolignan. “ What is the matter?” 
Miss Haythorn. 
Dolignan (moving to her side). 


“T am frightened.” 


do not be alarmed, I am near you.” 
Miss Haythorn. 


very near me indeed, Captain Dolig- ‘ 


nan.” 


Dolignan. “You know my name!” 


The train entered — 


a nae : 


“You are near me, — 


Here © 
Captain Dolignan laughed, and endeay- © 
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Miss Haythorn. “TI heard your friend 


mention it. I wish we were out of this 
dark place.” 

Dolignan. “Oh, I could be content to 
spend hours here, reassuring you, sweet 
lady.” 

Miss Haythorn. “ Nonsense!” 

Dolignan. “Pweep!” (Now, grave 

: reader, do not put your lips to the 
cheek of the next pretty creature you 
meet, or you will understand what this 
means. ) 

Miss Haythorn.~> “Ee! Ee! He!’ 

Friend. “What is the matter?” 

Miss Haythorn. “Open the door! open 
the door!” 


There was a sound of hurried whispers, 
the door was shut and the blind pulled 
down with hostile sharpness. 

If any critic falls on me for putting in- 
articulate sounds in a dialogue as above, I 
answer with all the insolence I can com- 
mand at present: “Hit boys as big as 
yourself,” bigger perhaps, such as Sopho- 


cles, Euripides, and Aristophanes; they 


iF 
: 


began it, and I learned it of them, sore 
against my will. 

Miss Haythorn’s scream lost a part of 
its effect because the engine whistled forty 
thousand murders at the same moment; 


and fictitious grief makes itself heard | 


when real cannot. Between the tunnel 
and Bath our young friend had time to 
ask himself whether his conduct had been 
marked by that delicate reserve which is 
supposed to distinguish the perfect gentle- 
man. 

With along face, real or feigned, he held 
open the door—his late friends attempted 
to escape on the other side—impossible! 
they must pass him. She whom he had 


_ insulted (Latin for kissed) deposited some- 


where at his foot a look of gentle blushing 


_ reproach; the other, whom he had not in- 
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sulted, darted red-hot daggers at him from 
her eyes, and so they parted. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for Dolignan 
that he had the grace to be friends with 
Major Hoskyns, of his regiment, a veteran 
laughed at by the youngsters, for the Major 
was too apt to look coldly upon billiard 
balls and cigars; he had seen cannon balls 
He had also, to tell the 
truth, swallowed a good bit of the mess- 


and linstocks. 


room poker, but with it some sort of moral 
poker, which made it as impossible for 
Major Hoskyns to descend to an ungen- 
tlemanlike word or action as to brush his 
own trousers below the knee. 

Captain Dolignan told this gentleman 
his story in gleeful accents; but Major 
Hoskyns heard him coldly, and as coldly 
answered that he had known a man lose 
his life for the same thing. 

“ That is nothing,” continued the Major, 
“but, unfortunately, he deserved to lose 
16,22 

At this the blood mounted to the younger 
man’s temples, and his senior added: “I 
mean to say he was thirty-five; you, I 
presume, are twenty-one!” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“That is much the same thing; will you 
be advised by me?” 

“Tf you will advise me.” 

“Speak to no one of this, and send 
White the £3, that he may think you 
have lost the bet.” 

“That is hard when I won it!” 

*< Dorit for all. that, sin.” 

Let the disbelievers in human perfecti- 
bility know that this dragoon capable of 
a blush did this virtuous action, albeit 
with violent reluctance: and this was his 
A week after these events 
He was in that state of 


first damper 
he was at a ball. 
factitious discontent which belongs to us 
amiable English. He was looking in vain 
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for a lady, equal in personal attractions to 
the idea he had formed of George Dolignan 
as a man, when suddenly there glided past 
him a most delightful vision! a lady whose 
beauty and symmetry took him by the eyes 
—another look: “It can’t be!—Yes, it is!” 
Miss Haythorn! (not that he knew her 
name!) but what an apotheosis! 

The duck had become a pea-hen—rad1i- 
ant, dazzling, she looked twice as beauti- 
ful and almost twice as large as before. 
He lost sight of her. 
She was so lovely she made him ill—and 


He found her again. 


he alone must not dance with her, speak to 
her. If he had been content to begin her 
acquaintance the usual way, it might 
have ended in kissing, but having begun 
with kissing it must end in nothing. As 
she danced, sparks of beauty fell from her 
on all around, but him—she did not see 
him; it was clear she never would see him 
—one gentleman was particularly assidu- 
ous; she smiled on his assiduity; he was 
ugly, but she smiled on him. Dolignan 
was surprised at his success, his ill taste, 
his ugliness, his impertinence. Dolignan 
at last found himself injured. “ Who was 
this man? and what right had he to go 
on so? He had never kissed her, I sup- 
pose,” said Dolly. Dolignan could not 
prove it, but he felt that somehow the 
rights of property were invaded. He 
went home and dreamed of Miss Hay- 
thorn, and hated all the ugly successful.* 
He spent a fortnight trying to find out 
who this beauty was—he never could en- 
At last he heard of 
her in this way; alawyer’s clerk paid him 


a little visit and commenced a little action 


counter her again. 


* When our successful rival is ugly the blow is 
doubly severe, crushing—we fall by bludgeon: 
we who thought the keenest rapier might per- 
chance thrust at us in vain. 
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against him, in the name of Miss Hay- 
thorn, for insulting her in a railway 
train. 

The young gentleman was shocked; 
endeavored to soften the lawyer’s clerk; 
that machine did not thoroughly compre- 
hend the meaning of theterm. The lady’s 
name, however, was at least revealed by 
this untoward incident; from her name to 
her address was but a short step; and the 
same day our crestfallen hero lay in wait 
at her door, and many a succeeding day, 
without effect. Butone fine afternoon she 
issued forth quite naturally, as if she did 
it every day, and walked briskly on the 
nearest Parade. Dolignan did the same, 
he met and passed her many times on the 
Parade, and searched for pity in her eyes, 
but found neither look nor recognition, nor 
any other sentiment; for all this she walked 
and walked, till all the other promenaders 
were tired and gone. Then her culprit 
summoned resolution, and taking off his 
hat, with a voice tremulous for the first 
time, besought permission to address her. 
She stopped, blushed, and neither acknowl- 
He 
blushed, stammered out how ashamed he 


edged nor disowned his acquaintance. 


was, how he deserved to be punished, how 
he was punished, how little she knew how 
unhappy he was; and concluded by beg- 
ging her not to let all the world know the 
disgrace of a man who was already morti- 
fied enough by the loss of her acquaintance. 
She asked an explanation; he told her of 
the action that had been commenced in her 
name; she gently shrugged her shoulders, 
and said, “How stupid they are.” Em- 
boldened by this, he begged to know 
whether or not a life of distant unpre- 
tending devotion would, after a lapse of 
years, erase the memory of his madness— 
his crime! 
“She did not know! 
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“She must now bid him adieu, as she | nautical commander, terrible to the foe, 


had some preparations to make for a ball 
in the crescent, where everybody was to 


bb) 


be.” They parted, and Dolignan deter- 
mined: to be at the ball, where everybody 
was to be. He was there, and after some 
time he obtained an introduction to Miss 
Haythorn, and he danced with her. Her 
With the wonder- 


ful tact of her sex, she seemed to have 


manner was gracious. 


commenced the acquaintance that even- 
That night, 
Dolignan was in love. 


ing. for the first time, 
I will spare the 
reader all a lover’s arts, by which he suc- 
ceeded in dining where she dined, in danc- 
ing where she danced, in overtaking her 
by accident, when she rode. His devotion 
followed her even to church, where our 
dragoon was rewarded by learning there 
is a world where they neither polk nor 
smoke—the two capital abominations of 
this one. 

He made acquaintance with her uncle, 
who liked him, and he saw at last, with 
joy, that her eye loved to dwell upon him, 
when she thought he did not observe 
her. 

It was three months after the Box Tun- 
nel that Captain Dolignan called one day 
upon Captain Haythorn, R. N., whom he 
had met twice in his life, and slightly 
propitiated by violently listening to a cut- 
ting-out expedition; he called, and in the 
usual way asked permission to pay his 
The worthy 
Captain straightway began doing Quarter 


addresses to his daughter. 


Deck, when suddenly he was summoned 
from the apartment by a mysterious mes- 
sage. 

On his return he announced, with a 
total change of voice, that, “It was all 
right, and his visitor might run alongside 
as soon as he chose.” 

My reader has divined the truth; this 


Was in complete and happy subjugation 
to his daughter, our heroine. 

As he was taking leave, Dolignan saw 
his divinity glide into the drawing-room. 
He followed her, observed a sweet con- 
sciousness which encouraged him; that 
consciousness deepened into confusion— 
she tried to laugh,’*she cried instead, and 
When he kissed 
her hand at the door it was “ George,” and 


then she smiled again. 


“Marian,” instead of Captain this, and 
Miss the other. 
this (for my tale is merciful and skips 


A reasonable time after 


formalities and torturing delays), these 
two were very happy—they were once 
more upon the railroad, going to enjoy 
their honeymoon all by themselves. Marian 
Dolignan was dressed just as before—duck- 
like, and delicious; all bright, except her 
clothes; but George sat beside her this 
time instead of opposite; and she drank 
him in gently from under her long eye- 
lashes. “Marian,” said George, “married 
Will 
you ever forgive me if I own to you 


people should tell each other all. 


Nor 
“Yes! yes!” 
“Well, then! you remember the Box 


Tunnel” (this was the first allusion he 
had ventured to it), “I am ashamed to 
say I had bet £3 to £10 with White, I 
would kiss one of you two ladies”; and 
George, pathetic externally, chuckled 
within. 

“TI know that, George; I overheard you,” 
was the demure reply. 

“Oh, you overheard me? impossible.” 

“And did you not hear me whisper to 
my companion? I made a bet with 
her.” 

“You made a bet, how singular ! What 
was it?” 


“Only a pair of gloves, George.” 
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“Yes, I know, but what about it?” 

“That, if you did, you should be my 
husband, dearest.” — 

“Oh!—but stay—then you could not 
have been so very angry with me, love; 
why, dearest, then who brought that ac- 
tion against me?” 

Mrs. Dolignan looked down. 

“T was afraid you were forgetting me! 
George, you will never forgive me?” 
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“Sweet angel, why, here is the Box 
Tunnel!” 

Now, reader—fie!—no! no such thing! 
You can’t expect to be indulged in this 
way, every time we come to a dark: place 
—besides, it is not the thing. Consider, 
two sensible married people—no such 
phenomenon, I assure you, took place. 
No scream issued in hopeless rivalry of 
the engine—this time! 


END OF “THE BOX TUNNEL.” 


; 
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JACK OF ALL TRADES. 


: A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 


x 


THERE are nobs in the world, and there 
are snobs. 

I regret to say I belong to the latter 
department. 

There are men that roll through life like 
a fire-new red ball going across Mr. Lord’s 
cricket ground on a sunshiny day; there 
is another sort that have to rough it in 
general, and, above all, to fight tooth and 
nail for the quartern-loaf, and not always 
win the battle. 

One comfort, folk are beginning to take 
I see nobs of the first 
water looking with a fatherly eye into our 


I am one of this lot. 
an interest in us. 


affairs—our leaden taxes and feather in- 
comes; our fifteen per cent on undeniable 
security when the rich pay but three and 
a half; our privations and vexations; our 
dirt and distresses; and one day a literary 
gent, that knows my horrible story, as- 
sured me that my ups and downs would 
‘entertain the nobility, gentry, and com- 
monalty of these realms. | 

“Instead of grumbling to me,” says he, 
“print your troubles, and I promise you 
all the world will read them, and laugh 
at them.” 

“No doubt, sir,” said I, rather ironical; 
“all the world is at leisure for that.” 


“Why, look at the signs of the times,” 
says he; “can’t you see workmen are up? 
so take us while we are in the humor, and 
that is now. We shall not always be for 
squeezing honey out of weeds, shall we?” 

“Not likely, sir,” says I. 

Says he, “ How nice it will be to growl 
wholesale to a hundred thousand of your 
countrymen (which they do love a bit of 
a growl), instead of growling retail to a 
small family that has got hardened to 
And there he had me; for I am 
an Englishman and proud of it, and at- 
tached to all the national habits except 


you!” 


delirium tremens. In short, what with 
him inflaming my dormant conceit, and 
me thinking, “ Well, I can but say my 
say, and then relapse into befitting si- 
lence,” I did one day lay down the gauge 
and take up the pen, in spite of my wife’s 
sorrowful looks. 

She says. nothing, but you may see she 
does not believe in the new tool, and that 
is cheerful and inspiriting to a beginner. 

However, there is a something that 
gives me more confidence than all my 
literary friend says about “workmen be- 
ing up in the literary world,” and that is 


that I am not the hero of my own story. 
(827) 
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Small as I sit here behind my wife’s 
crockery and my own fiddles, in this thun- 
dering hole, Wardour Street, I was for 
many years connected with one of the 
most celebrated females of modern times. 
Her adventures run side by side with 
mine. She is the bit of romance that 
colors my humble life, and my safest ex- 


cuse for intruding on the public. 


CHAPTER I. 


FATHER and mother lived in King Street, 
Soho: he was a fiddle maker, and taught 
me the A BC of that science at odd times; 
for I had a regular education, and a very 
This 
part of my hfe was as smooth as glass. 


good one, ata school in West Street. 


My troubles did not begin till I was thir- 
teen: at that age my mother died, and 
then I found out what she had been to 
me: that was the first and the worst grief; 
the next I thought bad enough. Coming 
in from school one day, about nine months 
after her death, I found a woman sitting 
by the fire opposite father. 

I came toa stand in the middle of the 
floor, with two eyes like saucers, staring 
at the pair; so my father introduced me. 

“This is your new mother. Anne, this 
is John!” 

“Come and kiss me, John,” says the lady. 
Instead of which John stood stock-still and 
burst out roaring and crying without the 
least leaving off staring, which to be sure 
was a cheerful, encouraging reception fora 
lady just come into the family. I roared 
pretty hard for about ten seconds, then 
stopped dead short, and says I, with a 
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sudden calm, the more awful for the storm 
that had raged before: “Ill go and tell 
Mr. Paley!” and out I marched. 

Mr. Paley was a little humpbacked 
tailor, with the heart of a dove and the 
spirit of a lion or two. I made his ac- 
quaintance through pitching into two 
boys that were queering his protuberances 
all down Princes Street, Soho; a kind of 
low humor he detested; and he had taken 
quite a fancy to me. We were-hand in 
glove, the old man and me. 

I ran to Paley and told him what had 
befallen upon the house. He was not 
as I thought he 


would be; and he showed me it was legal, 


struck all of a heap, 


of which I had not an idea; and his advice 
was: “Puta good face on it, or the house 
will soon be too hot to hold you, boy.” 

I don’t know whether it 
was my fault or hers, or both’s, but we 


He was right. 
could never mix. I had seen another face 
by that fireside, and heard another voice 
in the house, that seemed to me a deal 
more melodious than hers, and the house 
did become hotter, and the inmates’ looks 
colder than agreeable; sc one day I asked 
my father to settle me in sume other house 
not less than a mile from King Street, 
Soho. 
offer, and apprenticed me to Mr. Dawes. 


He and step-mother jumped at the 


Here I learned more mysteries of guitar- 


making, violin-making, etc., etc., and 
lived in tolerable comfort nearly four 
years; there was a ripple on the water, 
though. My master had a brother, a 
thickset, heavy fellow, that used to bully ~ 
my master, especially when he was groggy 
My 


master being a good fellow, I used to side 


and less able to take his own part. 


with him, and this brought me a skinful 
of sore bones more than once, I can tell 
you. But one night, after some months of 


peace, I heard a terrible scrimmage, and 
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running down into the shop parlor, I found 
Dawes junior pegging into Dawes senior 
no allowance, and him crying blue murder. 

I was now an able-bodied youth between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, and, 
having a little score of my own with the 
attacking party, I opened quite silent and 
business-like with a one two, and knocked 
He 
was dumfounded for a moment, but the 


him into a corner flat perpendicular. 


next he came out like a bull at me. I 
stepped on one side, and met him witha 
blow on the side of the temple and knocked 
him flat horizontal; and when he offered 
to rise, I shook my fist at him, and threat- 
ened him he should come to grief if he 
dared to move. 

At this time he went on quite a differ- 
ent lay. He lay still, and feigned dissolu- 
tion with considerable skill, to frighten us; 
and I can’t say I felt easy at all x but my 
master, who took cheerful views of every- 
thing in his cups, got the enemy’s tumbler 
of brandy and water, and with hiccoughs 
and absurd smiles, and a teaspoon, de- 
posited the contents gradually on the vari- 
ous parts of his body. 

“Lez revive’m!” said he. 

This was low life to come to pass ina 
But 


when grog comes in at the door, good man- 


respectable tradesman’s back parlor. 


ners walk to the window, ready to take 
leave if requested. Where there is drink 
there is always degradation of some sort 
or degree; put that in your tumblers and 
sip it! 

After this no more battles. The lowly 
apprentice’s humble efforts (pugilistic) re- 
stored peace to his master’s family. 

Six months of calm industry now rolled 
over, and then I got into trouble by my 
own fault. 

Looking back upon the various fancies, 
and opinions, and crotchets that have 


passed through my head at one time or 
another, I find that, between the years of 
seventeen and twenty-four, a strange notion 
beset me; it was this: that women are all 
angels. 

For this chimera I now began to suffer, 
and continued to at intervals till the error 
was rooted out—with their assistance. 

‘There were two women in my master’s 
house—his sister, aged twenty-four, and 
With both 
these I fell ardently in love; and so, with 


his cook, aged thirty-seven. 


my sentiments, I should have with six, had 
the house held half a dozen. 
affections were not accompanied with the 


Unluckily my 


discretion so ticklish a situation called for. 
The ladies found one another out, and I 
fell a victim to the virtuous indignation 
that fired three bosoms. 

The cook, in virtuous indignation that 
an apprentice should woo his master’s sis- 
ter told my master. 

The young lady, in viruous indig. that 
a boy should make a fool of “that old 
woman,” told my master, who, unluckily 
for me, was now the quondam Dawes 
junior; Dawes senior having retired from 
the active business, and turned sleeping 
and drinking partner. 

My master, whose v. i. was the strong- 
est of the three, since it was him I had 
leathered, took me to Bow Street, made 
his complaint, and forced me to cancel my 
indentures; the cook, with tears, packed 
up my Sunday suit; the young lady 
opened her bedroom door three inches, 
and shut it with a don’t-come-anigh-me 
slam; and I drifted out to London with 
eighteen pence and my tools. 

On looking back on this incident of my 
life, I have a regret—a poignant one; it 
is, that some good Christian did not give 
me a devilish good hiding into the bargain 
then and there. 
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I did not feel quite strong enough in the 
spirits to go where I was sure to be blown 
up, so I skirted King Street and entered the 
Seven Dials, and went to Mr. Paley and 
confessed my sins. 

How differently the same thing is seen 
by different eyes! All the morning I had 
been called a young villain, first by one, 
then by another, till at last I began to 
see it. Mr. Paley viewed me in the light 
of martyr, and I remember I fell into his 
views on the spot. 

Paley was a man that had his little 
theory about women, and it differed from 
my juvenile one. 

He held that women are at bottom the 
seducers, men the seduced. “The men 
court the women, I grant you, but so it 
is the fish that runs after the bait,” said 
he. “The women draw back? yes, and 
so does the angler draw back the bait 
when the fish are shy, don’t he? and 
then the silly gudgeons misunderstand the 
move, and make a rush at it, and get 
hooked—like you.” 

Holding such vile sentiments, he shifted 
He turned 
to and abused the whole gang, as he called 
the family in Litchfield Street I had just 
left, instead of reading me the lesson for 
the day, which he ought, and I should 
have listened to from him—perhaps. 


all the blame off my shoulders. 


“Now, then, don’t hang your head like 
that,” shouted the spunky little fellow, 
“sniveling and whimpering at your time 
of life! 
good supper, you and I, that is what we 


We are going to have a jolly 


are going to do, and you shall sleep here. 
My daughter is at school; you shall have 
her room. I am in good work—thirty 
shillings a week—that is plenty for three, 
Lucy and you and me” (himself last). 
“Your father isn’t worth a bone button, 


and your mother isn’t worth the shank to 
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it; I’m your father, and your mother into 
You 
live with me, and snap your fingers at 


the bargain, for want of a better. 


Dawes and all his crew—ha! ha! a fine 
loss to be sure. The boy is a fool—cooks, 


and coquettes, and fiddle-touters, rubbish 


not worth picking up out of a gutter— 
they be d—d.” 


And so I was installed in Miss Paley’s 
apartment, Seven Dials; and nothing 
would have made my adopted parent 
happier than for me to put my hands in 
my pockets and live upon goose and cab- 
But downright laziness was never 
I went round to all the fid- 
dle shops, and offered, as bold as brass, to 


bage. 
my character. 


make a violin, a tenor ora bass, and bring 
it home. Most of them looked shy at me, 
for it was necessary to trust me with the 
wood, and to lend me one or two of the 
higher class of tools, such as a turning- 
saw and a jointing-plane. 

At last I came to Mr. Dodd, in Berners 
Street. Here my father’s name stood me 
in stead. Mr. Dodd risked his wood and 
the needful tools, and in eight days I 
brought him, with conceit and trepida- 
tion mixed in equal part, a violin, which 
I had sometimes feared would frighten 
him, and sometimes hoped would charm 
him. He took it up, gave it one twirl 
round, satisfied himself it was a fiddle, 
good, bad, or indifferent, put it in the 
window along with the rest, and paid for 
I tim- 


idly proposed to make another for him; 


it as he would for a penny roll. 


he grunted a consent, which it did not 
seem to me a rapturous one. 

Mr. Metzler also ventured to give me 
work of this kind. For some months I 
wrought hard all day, and amused myself 
with my companions all the evening, select- 
ing my pals from the following classes: 
small actors, showmen, pedestrians, and 


—-— 
Ss. 
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clever discontented mechanics; one lot I 
never would have at any price, and that 
was the stupid ones, that could only booze, 
and could not tell me anything I did not 
know about pleasure, business, and life. 

This was a bright existence; so it came 
to a full stop. 

At one and the same time Miss Paley 
came home, and the fiddle trade took one 
of those chills all fancy trades are subject 
to. 

No work—no lodging without paying 
for it—no wherewithal. 


CHAPTER II. 


JOHN BEARD, a friend of mine, was a 
painter and grainer. His art was to imi- 
tate oak, maple, walnut, satin-wood, etc., 
etc., upon vulgar deal, beech, or what not. 

This business works thus: first a coat of 
oil color is put on with a brush, and this 
color imitates what may be called the back- 
ground of the wood that is aimed at; on 
this oil background the champ, the fiber, 
the grain and figure, and all the incidents 
of the superior wood, are imitated by vari- 
ous maneuvers in water-colors, or, rather, 
in beer colors, for beer is the approved 
medium. A coat of varnish over all gives 
a unity to the work. 

Beard was out of employ; so was I: bit- 
ter against London; so was I. He sounded 
me about trying the country, and I agreed ; 
and this was the first step of my many 
travels. 

We started the next day—he with his 
brushes, and a few colors, and one or two 


thin panels painted by way of advertise- 
ment, and I with hope, inexperience, and 
threepence. On the road we spent this 
and his fivepence, and entered the town 
of Brentford toward nightfall as empty as 
drums and as hungry as wolves. 

What was to be done? Afteralong dis- 
cussion, we agreed to go to the mayor of 
the town and tell him our case, and offer 
to paint his street door in the morning if 
he would save our lives for the night. 

We went to the mayor; luckily for us, 
he had risen from nothing, as we were 
going to do, and so he knew exactly what 
we meant when we looked up in his face 
and laid our hands on our sausage-grind- 
ers. He gave us eighteen-pence and an 
order on a lodging-house, and put bounds 
to our gratitude by making us promise to 
let his street door alone. We thanked him 
from our hearts, supped and went to bed, 
and agreed the country (as we two cockneys 
called Brentford) was chock-full of good 
fellows. 

The next day up early in the morning, 
Here Beard 
sought work all through the town, and 


and away to Hounslow. 


just when we were in despair he got one 
door. We dined and slept on this door, 
but we could not sup off it; we had two- 
pence over, though, for the morning, and 
walked on a penny roll each to Maiden- 
head. 

Here, as we entered the town, we passed 
a little house with the door painted oak, - 
and a brass plate announcing a plumber 


Beard 
pulled up before this door in sorrowful 


and glazier, and house-painter. 
contempt. “Now look here, John,” says 
he, “here is a fellow living among the 
woods, and you would swear he never 
saw an oak plank in his life to look at 
his work.” 

Before so very long we came to another 
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specimen: this was maple, and further 
from Nature than a lawyer from heaven, 
as the saying is. “There, that will do,” 
says Beard. “I'll tell you what it is, we 
must try a different move; it 18 no use 
looking for work; folks will only employ 
their own tradesmen; we must teach the 
professors of the art at so much a panel.” 

“Will they stomach that?” said I. 

“T think they will, as we are strangers 
and from London. You goand see whether 
there is a fiddle to be doctored in the town, 
and meet me again in the market-place at 
twelve o’clock.” 

I did meet him, and forlorn enough I 
was. My trade had broke down in 
Maidenhead; not a job of any sort. 

“Come to the public-house!” was his 
That sounded well, I thought. 

We sat down to bread and cheese and 
beer, and he told his tale. 

It seems he went into a shop, told the 


first word. 


master he was a painter and grainer from 
a great establishment in London, and was 
in the habit of traveling and instructing 
provincial artists in the business. The 
man was a pompous sort of a customer, 
and told Beard he knew the business as 
well as he did, better belike. 

Beard answered: “Then you are the 
only one here that does; for I’ve been all 
through the town, and anything wider 
from the mark than their oak and maple 
I never saw.” Then he quietly took down 
his panels and spread them out, and, look- 
ing out sharp, he noticed a sudden change 
come over the man’s face. 

“Well,” says the man, “ we reckon our- 
selves pretty good at itin this town. How- 
ever, I shouldn’t mind seeing how you Lon- 
don chaps do it : what do you charge for 
a specimen?” 

“My charge is two shillings a panel. 
What wood should you like to gain a 


notion of?” said Beard, as dry as a 
chip. 

“ Well—satin-wood.” 

Beard painted a panel of satin-wood be- 
fore his eyes, and of course, it was done 
with great ease, and on a better system 
than had reached Maidenhead up to that 
time. “Now,” says Beard, “I must go to 
dinner.” 

“Well, come back again, my lad,” says 
the man, “and we will go in for something 
else.” So Beard took his two shillings and 
met me as aforesaid. 

After dinner he asked for a private 
room. “A private room,” said I; “hadn’t 
you better order our horse and gig out, 
and go and call on the rector?” 

“None of your chaff,” says he. 

When we got into the room he opened 
the business. 

“Your trade is no good; you must take 
to mine.” 

“What! teach painters how to paint, 
when I don’t know a stroke myself !” 

“Why not? You’ve only gotit to learn; 
they have got to unlearn all they know; 
that is the only long process about it. Til 
teach you in five minutes,” says he: “look 
here.” He then imitated oak before me, 
and made me doit. He corrected my first 
attempt; the second satisfied him: we 
then went on to maple and so through all 
He then re- 


turned to his customer, and I hunted in 


the woods he could mimic. 


another part of the town, and before night- 
fall I actually gave three lessons to two 
professors: it is amazing, but trué> that 
I, who had been learning ten minutes, 
taught men who had: been all their lives 
at it—in the country. 

One was so pleased with his tutor that 
he gave me a pint of beer besides my fee. 
I thought he was poking fun when he first 
offered it me. 
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Beard and I met again triumphant. We 
had a rousing supper and a good bed, and 
the next day started for Henley, where we 
both did a small stroke of business, and 
on to Reading for the night. 

Beard had friends 
But as we zigzagged for the sake 


Our goal was Bristol. 
there. 
of the towns, we were three weeks walk- 
ing to that city; but we reached it at last, 
having disseminated the science of grain- 
ing in many cities, and got good clothes 
and money in return. 

At Bristol we parted. He found regu- 
lar employment the first day, and I visited 
the fiddle shops and offered my services. 
At most I was refused; at one or two I 
got trifling jobs; but at last I went to the 
right one. The master agreed with me 
for piece-work on a large scale, and the 
terms were such that by working quick 
and very steady I could make about 
At this I 


kept two years, and might have longer, 


twenty-five shillings a week. 


no doubt—but my employer’s niece came 
to live with him. 

She was a woman; and my theory being 
in full career at this date, mutual ardor 
followed, and I asked her hand of her 
uncle, and instead of that he gave me 
what the Turkish ladies get for the same 
offense—the sack. Off to London again, 
and the money I had saved by my in- 
dustry just landed me in the Seven Dials 
and sixpence over. - 

I went to Paley, crestfallen as usual. 
He heard my story, complimented me 
on my energy, industry, and talent, re- 
gretted the existence of woman, and 
inveighed against her character and re- 
sults. 

We went that evening to private theatri- 
cals in Berwick Street, and there I feéll in 
with an acquaintance in the firework line. 
On hearing my case he told me I had just 


fallen from the skiesin time; his employer 
wanted a fresh hand. 

The very next day behold me grinding 
and sifting, and ramming powder at Som- 
ers Town, and at it ten months. 

My evenings, when I was not undoing 
my own work to show its briliancy, were 
often spent in private theatricals. 

I hear a row made just now about a 
dramatic school. 

“We have no dramatic schools,” is the 
cry. Well, in the day I speak of there 
were several; why, I belonged to two. 
We never brought to light an actor, but 
we succeeded so far as to ruin more than 
one lad who had brains enough to make 
a tradesman, till we heated those brains 
and they boiled all away. 

The way we destroyed youth was this: 
of course nobody would pay a shilling at 
the door to see us running wild among 
Shakespeare’s lines like pigs broken into 
a garden, so the expenses fell upon the 
actors, and they paid according to the 
value of the part each played. Richard 
the Third cost a puppy two pounds; Rich- 
mond, fifteen shillings; and so on; so that 
with us, as in the big world, dignity went 
by wealth, not merit. I remember this 
made me sore at the time; still there are 
two sides to everything: they say poverty 
urges men to crime; mine saved me from 
it. If I could have afforded, I would have 
murdered one or two characters that have 
lived with good reputation from Queen 
Bess to Queen Victoria; but as I couldn’t 
afford it, others that could did it for me. 

Well, in return for his cash Richard, or 
Hamlet, or Othello commanded tickets in 
proportion; for the tickets were only gra- 
tuitous to the spectators. 

Consequently at night, each important 
actor played not only to a most merciful 
audience, but a large band of devoted 
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friendly spirits in it, who came not to 
judge him, but express to carry him 
through triumphant— like an election. 
Now when a vain, ignorant chap hears 
a lot of hands clapping, he has not the 
No, 


itisapplause, and applause stamps his own 


sense to say to himself, “ Paid for!” 
secret opinion of himself. He was off his 
balance before, and now he tumbles heel 
over tip into the notion that he isa genius; 
throws his commercial prospects after the 
two pounds that went in Richard or Bever- 
ley, and crosses Waterloo Bridge spouting: 


‘* A fico for the shop and poplins base ! 
Counter, avaunt ! I on his southern bank 
Will fire the Thames,” 


Noodle, thus singing, goes over the 
But they won’t have him at the 
Surrey or the Vic., so he takes to the coun- 


water. 


try; and while his money lasts, and he can 
pay the mismanager of a small theater, he 
gets leave to play with Richard and Ham- 
let. But when the money is gone, and he 
wants to be paid for Richard & Co., they 
laugh at him, and put him in his right 
place, and that is a utility, and perhaps 
ends a “super”; when, if he had not been 
a coxcomb, he might have sold ribbon like 
a man to his dying day. 

We and our dramatic schools ruined 
more than one or two of this sort by 
means of his vanity in my young days. 

My poverty saved me. The conceit was 
here in vast abundance, but not the funds 
to intoxicate myself with such choice 
liquors as Hamlet & Co. Nothing above 
old Gobbo (five shillings) ever fell to my 
lot and by my talent. 

When I had made and let off fireworks 
for a few months, I thought I could make 
more asa rocket-master than a rocket-man. 
I had saved a pound or two. Most of my 
friends dissuaded me from the attempt; but 
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Paley said: “Let him alone now; don’t 


keep him down; he is born to rise. 
So, by dint of 
several small loans, I got the materials 


risk a pound on him.” 


and made a set of fireworks myself, and 
agreed with the keeper of some tea-gardens 
at Hampstead for the spot. 


rug 


At the appointed time, attended by a — 


trusty band of friends, I put them up; and, 
when I had taken a tolerable sum at the 
door, I let them all off. | 

But they did not all profit by the per- 
mission. 
supposed destination was the sky, soared 
about as high as a house, then returned 
and forgot their wild nature, and performed 
the office of our household fires upon the 
clothes of my visitors; and some faithful 
spirits, like old domestics, would not leave 
their master at any price—would not take 
their discharge. Then there was a row, 
and I should have been mauled, but my 
guards rallied round me and brought me 
off with whole bones, and marched back 
to London with me, quizzing meand drink- 
ing at my expense. The publican refused 
to give me my promised fee, and my loss 
by ambition was twenty-eight shillings, 
and my reputation—if you could call that 
a loss. 

Was not I quizzed up and down the 
Seven Dials! Paley alone contrived to 
stand out in my. favor. “Nonsense! a 
first attempt,” said he; “they mostly fail. 
I’ tell 
youastory. There was a chap in prison 
He lived in the old 


times a few hundred years ago. 


Don’t you give in for those fools! 


—I forget his name. 
I can’t 


Some went, but others, whose © 


justly say how many. He had failed— — 


at something or other—I don’t know how 
many times, and there he was. Well, Jack, 


one day he notices a spider climbing upa 


thundering great slippery stone in the wall. 
She got a little way, then down she fell; 


——— 


ee ee 


trial.’ 


- powder. 
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up again, and tries it on again; down 
again. Ah! says the man, you will never 
do it. She got 
six falls, but, by George, the seventh trial 


But the spider was game. 


she got up. So the gentleman says, ‘A 
man ought to have as much heart as a 
spider: I won’t give in till the seventh 
Bless you, long before the seventh 
he carried all before him, and got to be 
King of KEngland—or something.” 

“King of England!” said I; “that was 
a move upward out of the stone jug.” 

“Well,” said Paley, the hopeful, “you 
can’t be King of England, but you may be 
the fire-king—he! he!—if you are true to 
How much money do you want 
to try again?” 

I was nettled at my failure; and fired by 
Paley and his spider, I scraped together 


_a few pounds once more, and advertised a 


display of fireworks for a certain Monday 
night. 

On the Sunday afternoon Paley and I 
happened to walk on the Hampstead Road, 
and near the Adam and Eve we fell in 
with an announcement of fireworks. On 
the bill appeared in enormous letters the 
following: 


“NO CONNECTION WITH THE DISGRACE- 
FUL EXHIBITION THAT TOOK PLACE LAST 
FRIDAY WEEK !!” 


Paley was in a towering passion. “ Look 
here, John,” says he; “but never you mind; 
it won’t be here long, for Ill tear it down 
in about half a moment.” | 

“No, you must not do that,” said I, a 
little nervous. 

“Why not, you poor-spirited muff?” 
shouts the little fellow: 
let me get at it—what are you holding me 
for?” 

“No! no! no! Well, then—” 

“Well, then, what?” 


“let me alone— 
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“Well, then, it is mine.” 

“What is yours?” 

“That advertisement.” 

“How can it be yours when it insults 
you?” . 

“Oh, business before vanity.” 

“Well, Lam blessed! Here’sago. Look 
here, now’; and he began to split his sides 
laughing; but all of a sudden he turned aw- 
ful grave: “ You will rise, my lad; this is 
genuine talent; they might as well try to 
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keepa balloondown.” Inshort, my friend, 
who was as honest as the day in his own 
Sayings and doings, admired this bit of 
rascality in me, and augured the happiest 
results. 

That district of London which is called 
the Seven Dials was now divided into two 
great parties: one augured for mea bril-. 
liant success next day, the other a dead 
failure. The latter party numbered many 
names unknown to fame, the former con- 
sisted of Paley. I was neuter, distrusting 
not my merits, but what I called my luck. 

On Monday afternoon I was busy put- 
ting out the fireworks, nailing them to 
their posts, etc. Toward evening it began 
to rain so heavily that they had to be taken 
in, and the whole thing given up; it was 
postponed to Thursday. 

On Thursday night we had a good 
assembly; the sum taken at the doors ex- 
ceeded my expectation. I had my misgiv- 
ings on account of the rain that had fallen 
on my kickshaws Monday evening, so I 
began with those articles I had taken in 
first out of the rain. They went off splen- 
didly, and my personal friends were as- 
tounded; but soon my poverty began to 
tell. 


save the fireworks from wet, I had been 


Instead of having many hands to 


alone, and of course much time had been 
We be- 
gan now to get among the damp lot, and 


lost in getting them under cover. 
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science was lost in chance; some would 
and some wouldn’t, and the people began 
to goose me. | 

A rocket or two that fizzled themselves 
out without rising a foot inflamed their 
angry passions; so I announced two fiery 
pigeons. 

The fiery pigeon is a pretty firework 
enough. Itis of the nature of a rocket, 
but being on a string, it travels backward 
and forward between two termini, to which 
the string is fixed. When there are two 
strings and two pigeons, the fiery wings 
race one another across the ground, and 
charm the gazing throng. One of my ter- 
mini was a tree at the extremity of the gar- 
dens. Up this tree [ mounted in my shirt 
sleeves with my birds. The people sur- 
rounded the tree, and were dead silent: I 
could see their final verdict and my fate 
hung on these pigeons. I placed them, 
and with a beating heart lighted their 
matches. To my horror, one did not 
I might as well have tried to ex- 
The other started and 


went off with great resolution and accom- 


move. 


plode green sticks. 


panying cheers toward the opposite side. 
But midway it suddenly stopped, and the 
cheers with it. It did not come to an end 
all at once, but the fire oozed gradually out 
of it like water. A howl of derision was 
hurled up into the tree at me; but worse 
than that, looking down, I saw in the 
moonlight a hundred stern faces, with 
eyes like red-hot emeralds, in which I 
read my fate. They were waiting for me 
to come down, like terriers for a rat ina 
trap, and I felt by the look of them that 
they would kill me or near it. I crept 
along a bough, the end of which cleared 
I deter- 
mined to break my neck sooner than fall 
An 


impatient orange whizzed by my ear, and 


the wall and overhung the road. 


into the hands of an insulted public. 
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an apple knocked my hat out of the 
premises. I crouched and clung; luckily, 
I was on an ash bough, long, tapering, 
and tough; it bent with me like a rain- 
bow. A stick or two now whizzed past 
I held 


on like grim death till the road was within 


my ear, and it began to hail fruit. 


six feet of me, and then dropped and ran 
off home, like a dog with a kettle at his 
tail. 
gate to cut me off; but it was too late. 


Meantime a rush was made to the 


The garden meandered, and my execution- 
ers, when they got to the outside, saw 
nothing but a flitting specter—me in my 
shirt-sleeves making for the Seven Dials. 

Mr. and Miss Paley were seated by their 
fire, and, as I afterward learned, Paley was 
recommending her to me for a husband, 
and explaining to her at some length why 
I was sure to rise in the world, when a 
figure in shirt-sleeves, begrimed with gun- 
powder, and no hat, burst into the room, 
and shrank without a word into the cor- 
ner by the fire. 

Miss Paley looked up, and then began 
Her father 
stared at me, and after a while I could 


to look down and snigger. 


see him set his teeth and nerve his ob- 
stinate old heart for the coming struggle. 

“Well, how did it happen?” said he at 
last. “ Where is your coat?” 

I told him the whole story. 

Miss Paley had her hand to her mouth 
all the time, afraid to give vent to the 
feelings proper to the occasion because of 
her father. 

“Now answer me one question. Have 
you got their money?” says Paley. 

“Yes, I have got their money, for that 
matter.” 

You 
are allright; and if they had gone off they 


“Well, then, what need you care? 


would have been all over by now, just the 


same. He wants his supper, Lucy. Give 


UALL unui 


Ml 


HE TOOK IT UP, GAVE IT ONE TWIRL ROUND AND SATISFIED HIMSELF IT WAS A FIDDLE. 


—Juck of All Trades, Chapter I. 
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us something hot, to make us forget our 
squibs and crackers, or we shall die of a 
broken heart, all us poor fainting souls. 
Such a calamity! The rain wetted them 
, through—that is all; you couldn’t fight 
against the elements, could you? Lay the 
; cloth; girl.” | 
“But, Mr. Paley,” whined I, “they have 
got my new coat, and you may be sure 
they have torn it limb from jacket.”’ 
“Have they?” cried he; “well, that is 
a comfort, any way. Your new coat, eh? 
Lucy, it hung on the boy’s back like an 
old sack. Do you see this bit of cloth? I 
shall make you a Sunday coat with this, 
and then you’ll sell. Fetch a.quart to- 
night, girl, instead of a pint: the fire-king 


is going to do us the honor. Che-er up!!” 


CHAPTER III. 


It was now time that Miss Paley should 
suffer the penalty of her sex. She was a 
comely, good-humored, and sensible girl. 
We used often to walk out together on 
Sundays, and very friendly we were. I 
used to tell her she was the flower of her 


One 
Sunday I spoke more plainly, and laid my 


sex, and she used to laugh at that. 


heart, my thirteen shillings, the fruit of 
my last imposture on the public, and my 
various arts, at her feet, out walking. 

A proposal of this sort, if I may trust 
the stories [read, produces thrilling effects. 
If agreeable, the ladies either refuse in 
order to torment themselves, which act 
of virtue justifies them, they think, in 
tormenting the man they love, or else 
they show their rapturous assent by burst- 
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ing out crying, or by fainting away, or 
their lips turning cold, and other signs 
proper to a disordered stomach; if it is 
to be “no,” they are almost as much cut 
up about it, and say no like yes, which 
has the happy result of leaving him hope 
and prolonging his pain. Miss Paley did 
She blushed a little, and 
smiled archly and said: “ Now, John, you 


quite different. 


and I are good friends, and I like you very 
much, and I will walk with you and laugh 
with you as much as you like; but I have 
been engaged these two years to Charles 
Hook, and I love him, John.” 

“Do you, Lucy?” 

“Yes,” under her breath a bit. 

Oh te 

“So, if we are to be friends, you must 
not put that question to me again, John. 
What do you say? we are to be friends, 
are we not?” and she put out her hand. 

VR, SluliGy es 

“And, John, you need not go for to tell 
my father; what is the use vexing him? 
He has got a notion, but it will pass away 
in time.” 

I consented, of course, and Lucy and I 
were friends. 

Mr. 
way his daughter’s heart turned, and not 


Paley somehow suspected which 


long after a neighbor told me he heard 
him quizzing her unmerciful for her bad 
judgment. As for harshness or tyranny, 
that was not under his skin, as the say- 
ing is. He wound up with telling her that 
John was a man safe to rise. 

“T hope he may, father, I am sure,” 
says Lucy. 

“Well, and can’t you see he is the man 
for you?” 

“No, father, I can’t see that—he! he!” 
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GAP ERE: 


I pon’? think I have been penniless not 
When I get 
down to twopence or threepence, which 


a dozen times in my life. 


is very frequent indeed, something is apt 
to turn up and raise me to silver once 
more, and there I stick. But about this 
time I lay out of work a long time, and 
In this 
condition, a friend of mine took me to the 
“Harp,” in Little Russell Street, to meet 
Mr. Webb, the manager of a strolling 
Mr. Webb was beating Lon- 
don for recruits to complete his company 
Stortford; but 
which, owing to desertions, was not num- 


was reduced to the lowest ebb. 


company. 
which lay at Bishops 


erous enough to massacre five-act plays. 
I instantly offered to go as carpenter 
To this he demurred: 
he was provided with them already; he 
To this I objected, not 
that I cared to what sort of work I turned 


and scene-shifter. 
wanted actors. 


my hand, but in these companies a carpen- 
ter is paid for his day’s work according to 
his agreement, but the actors are remun- 
erated by a share in the night’s profits, and 
the profits are often written in the follow- 
ing figures—£0 Os. Od. 

However, Mr. Webb was firm; he had 
no carpenter’s place to offer me, so I was 
obliged to lower my pretensions. I agreed 
then to be an actor. I was cast as Father 
Philip, in the “Iron Chest,” next evening, 
my share of the profits to be one-eighth. I 
borrowed a shilling, and my friend John- 
stone and I walked all the way to Bishops 
Stortford. We played the “Iron Chest” 
and divided the profits. Hitherto I had 
been in the mechanical arts; this was 
my first step into the fine ones. Father 
Philip’s share of the “Chest” was 2$d. 

Now this might be a just remuneration 
for the performance; I almost think it was; 
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but it left the walk, thirty miles, not ac- 
counted for. | 

The next night I was cast in “Jerry 
Sneak.” 
only, under existing circumstances, the 
place to play it seemed to me to be the 
road to London, not the boards of Bishops 
Stortford; so 1 sneaked off toward the 
Seven Dials. 


I had no objection to the part, 


Johnstone, though cast for 
the hero, was of Jerry’s mind, and sneaked 
away along with him. 

We had made but twelve miles when 
the manager and a constable came up with 
us. ‘Those were peremptory days; they 
offered us our choice of the fine arts 
again, or prison. After a natural hesi- 
tation, we chose the arts, and were driven 
back to them like sheep. Night’s profits 
5d. In the morning the whole company 
dissolved away like asnowball. Johnstone 
and I had a meager breakfast and walked 
on it twenty-six miles. He was a stout 
fellow—shone in brigands—he encouraged 
and helped me along; but at last I could 
go no farther. , 

My slighter frame was quite worn out 
with hunger and fatigue. “Leave me,” I 
said; “perhaps some charitable hand will 
aid me, and if not, why, then I shall die; 
and I don’t care if I do, for I have lost all 
hope.” 

VEE 
carry you home on my back sooner than 
leave you. Die? that is a word a man 


“ Nonsense,” cried the fine fellow. 


should never say. Come! courage! only 
four miles more.” 

No. 
was what I believe seldom really happens 


Icould not move from the spot. I 


to any man, dead beat body and soul. 
I sank down ona heap of stones. 
stone sat down beside me. 
The sun was just setting. 
lookout-—starving people to lie out on stones 
all night. A man can stand cold, and he 


John- — 


It was a bad’ 
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ean fight with hunger; but put those two 
together, and life is soon exhausted. 

At last a rumble was heard, and pres- 
ently an empty coal-wagon came up. A 
coal-heaver sat on the shaft, and another 
walked by the side. 
meet them; they stopped; I saw him point- 


Johnstone went to 


ing to me, and talking earnestly. 

The men came up to me; they took 
hold of me, and shot me into the cart like 
“Why, he is 
starving with cold,” said one of them, and 


a hundred-weight of coal. 


he ‘flung half a dozen empty sacks over 
At the first public 
the wagon stopped, and soon one of my 


me, and on we went. 


new friends, with a cheerful voice, brought 
a pewter flagon of porter tome. I sipped 
at.) “Don’t be afraid of it,” cried he; 
“down with it; it is meat and drink, 
that is.” And, indeed, so I found it. 
It was a heavenly solid liquid to me; it 
was “stout” by name and “stout” by 
nature. 

These good fellows, whom men do right 
to call black diamonds, carried me sate 


into the Strand, and thence, being now 


quite my own man again, I reached the 
Seven Dials. Paley wasin bed. He came 
down directly in his nightgown, and lighted 
a fire, and pulled a piece of cold beef out 
of the cupboard, and cheered me as usual, 
but in a fatherly way this time; and of 
course, at my age, I was soon all right 
again, and going to take the world by 
He left me 


Presently 


storm to-morrow morning. 
for a while and went upstairs. 
he came down again. 

“Your bed is ready, John.” 

“Why,” said I, “you have not three 
rooms.” 

“Lucy is on a visit,” said he; then he 
paused. “Stop abit; [’ll warm your bed.” 
He took me up stairs to my old room 


and warmed the bed. I, likea thoughtless 
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young fool, rolled into it half gone with 
sleep, and never woke till ten next morning. 

I don’t know what the reader will think 
of me when [ tell him that the old man had 
turned Lucy out of her room into his own, 
and sat all night by the fire that I might 
le soft after my troubles. Ah! he was a 
bit of steel. 


can I share no more sorrow or joy with 


And have you left me, and 
you in this world? Eh! dear, it makes 
me misty to think of the old man—after 
all these years. 


CHAPTER V. 


I usED often to repair and doctor a 
violin for a gent whom [I shall call Chap- 
lin. He played in the orchestra of the 
Adelphi Theater. 
only a customer, but a friend. He saw 


Mr. Chaplin was not 


how badly off I was, and had a great 
desire to serve me. Now itso happened 
that Mr. Yates, the manager, was going 
to give an entertainment he called his “ At 
Homes,” and this took but a small orches- 
tra, of which Mr. Chaplin was to be the 
leader; so he was allowed to engage the 
other instruments, and he actually proposed 
to me to be a second violin. 

“How can I do that?” 


“Why, I often hear you try a violin.” 


I stared at him. 


“Yes, and Ialways play the same notes; 
perhaps you have observed that too?” 
“T notice it is always a slow movement 


—eh? Never mind, this is the only thing 


‘I can think of to serve you; you must 


strum out something; it will be a good 
thing for you, you know.” 
“Well,” said I, “if Mr. Yates will 
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promise to sing nothing faster than ‘Je- 
ru-sa-lem, my hap-py home,’ I’ll accom- 
pany him.” 

No, he would not be laughed out of it; 
he was determined to put money in my 
“ Next 
Monday you will have the goodness to 


pocket, and would take no denial. 


meet me at the theater at six o’clock with 
your fiddle. 
audible for what I care; but play and draw 


Play how you like, play in- 


your weekly salary you must and shall.” 

“Play inaudible’—these words sunk to 
the very bottom of me—* play inaudible.” 

I fell into a brown study: it lasted three 
days and three nights; finally, to my good 
patron’s great content, I consented to come 
up to the scratch, and Monday night I had 
the hardihood to present myself in the 
music-room of the Adelphi. My violin 
was a ringing one. I tuned up the loudest 
of them all, and Mr. Chaplin’s eye rested 
on me with an approving glance. 

Time was called. We played an over- 
ture, and accompanied Mr. Yates in his 
recitatives and songs, and performed pieces 
and airs between the acts, etc. The leader’s 
eye often fell on me, and when it did, he 
saw the most conscientious workman of the 
crew plowing every note with singular 
eare and diligence. | 

In this same little orchestra was James 
Bates, another favorite of Mr. Chaplin, and 
an experienced fiddler. 

This young man was a great chum of 
He was a fine, honest young fel- 
He 


was not movable to mirth at any price. 


mine. 
low, but of rather a satanine temper. 


He would play without a smile to a new 
pantomime—stuck there all night, like 
Solomon cut in black marble with a white 
choker, as solemn as a tomb, with hun- 
dreds laughing all around. Once or twice 
while we were at work I saw Mr. Chap- 
lin look at Bates, knowing we two were 
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chums, and whenever he did it seems the 
young one bit his lips and turned ag red as 
After the lights were out Mr. 
Chaplin congratulated me before Bates. 


a beet-root. 


“There, you see, it is not so very hard; 
why, hang me if you did not saw away as 
well as the best!’ At these words Bates 
gave a sort of yell and ran home. Mr. 
Chaplin looked after him with surprise. 
“There’s some devil’s delight up between 
you two,” said he. “I shall find it 
out.” 

Next night in the tuning-room my fiddle 
was so resonant it attracted attention, and 
one or two asked leave to try it. “Why 
not?” said I. 

During work Mr. Chaplin had one eye 
on me and one on Bates, and caught the 
perspiration running down my face, and 
him simpering for the first time in the 
history of the Adelphi. 

“What has come over Jem Bates?” said 
Mr. Chaplin tome; “the lad is all changed. 
You have put some of your late gunpowder 
into him; there is something up between 
you two.” After the play he got us to- 
gether, and he looked Bates in the face, 
and just said to him, “ Eh?” 

At this wholesale interrogatory Bates 
laid hold of himself tight. “No, Mr. 
Chaplin, sir, I can’t; it will kill me when 
it does come out of me.” 

“When what comes out? You young 
rascals, if you don’t both of you tell me, 
I’ll break my fiddle over Bates, and Jack 
shall mend it free of expense gratis for 
nothing, that is how I’ll serve mutineers; 
come, out with it.” 

“Tell him, John,” said Bates demurely. 

“No,” said I, “tell him yourself, if you 
think it will gratify him.” I had my 
doubts. 

“Well,” said Bates, “it is ungrateful 


to keep you out of it, sir, so—he! he!—I’ll 


| 
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_ Bates; “he’s only a bower. 
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tell you, sir—this second violin has two 
bows in his violin-case.”’ 

“Well, stupid, what is commoner than 
that for a fiddler?” 

“But this is not a fiddler,” squeaked 
Oh! oh! oh!” 
“Only a bower?” 

“No! Oh! oh! I shall die; it will kill 
me.” I gave asort of ghastly grin myself. 


“ You unconscionable scoundrels!” shout- 


ed Mr. Chaplin; “there, look at this Bates; 


he is at it again; a fellow that the very 


clown could never raise a laugh out of, and 


_ has got his claw on a thimble. 


now I see him all night smirking, and grin- 
ning, and looking down likea jackdaw that 
If you don’t 
speak out, I’ll knock your two tormenting 


skulls together till they roll off down the 


_ gutter side by side, chuckling and giggling 


» all day and all night.” 


ee = bel 


At this direful 
mysterious threat Bates composed himself. 
“The power is all out of my body, sir, so 
now I can tell you.” 

He then in faint tones gave this expla- 
nation, which my guilty looks confirmed. 
“One of his bows is resined, sir—that one 
is the tuner. I don’t know whether you 
have observed, but he tunes rather louder 


than any two of ws. Oh, dear, it is com- 


ing again.” 


“Don’t be a fool now. Yes, I have 


noticed that.” 


“The other bow, Mr. Chaplin, sir, the 
other bow is soaped—well soaped, sir, for 
orchestral use. Ugh! ugh!” 

“Oh, the varmint!” 

“You take a look at 
him—you see him fingering and bowing 


Bates continued. 


_ like mad—but as for sound, you know 


what a greasy bow is?” 

“Of courseI do. Idon’t wonder at your 
laughing—ha! ha! ha! Oh, the thief— 
when I think of his diligent face and him 
shaking his right wrist like Viotti.” 
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“Mind your pockets, though; he knows 
too much.” 

It was now my turn to speak. “I am 
glad you like the idea, sir,” said I, “for it 
comes from you.” 

“ How can you say that?” 

“What did you tell me to do?” 

“| didn’t tell youtodo that. I don’t re- 
member what I told him, Bates—not to the 
letter.” 

“Told me to play inaudible!!!”. 

“Well, I never,” said Mr. Chaplin. 

“Those were your words, sir; they did 
not fall to the ground, you see.” 

My position in this orchestra, and the 
situations that arose out of it, were meat 
With the 


gentry, whose lives are a succession of 


and drink to my two friends. 


amusements, a joke soon wears out no 
doubt; but we poor fellows can’t let one 
go cheap. How do we know how long it 
may be before Heaven sends us another? 
A joke falling among us is like a rat in 
a kennel of terriers. 

At intricate passages the first violin used 
to look at the tenor, and then at me, and 
wink, and they both swelled with innocent 
enjoyment, till at last unknown powers of 
gayety budded in Bates. With quizzing 
his friend he learned to take a jest, so 
much so that one night, Mr. Yates being 
funnier than usual if possible, a single 
horse-laugh suddenly exploded among the 
fiddles. 
a moment after his trigger being pulled 
Mr. Yates 
looked down with gratified surprise. 

“ Hallo! 
after that, anything!” 


This was Bates going off all in 
so many years to no purpose. 
Brains got in the orchestra; 
But do you think it was fun to me all 


this? 


the—you know what. 


I declare I suffered the torture of 
I never felt safe a 
moment. I had placed myself next to an 


| old fiddler who was deaf, but he somehow 
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smelled at times that I was shirking, and 
then he used to cry, “Pull out, pull out; 
you don’t pull out.” 

“How can you say so?” I used to reply, 
and then saw away like mad; when, so 
connected are the senses of sight.and hear- 
ing apparently, the old fellow used to smile 
and be at peace. He saw me pull, and so 
he heard me pull out. Then sometimes 
friends of the other performers would be 
in the orchestra, and peep over me, and 
say civil things, and I wish them farther, 
But it is a fact that for 


two months I gesticulated in that orchestra 


civilities and all. 


without a soul finding out that I was not 
suiting the note to the action. 

At last we broke up, to my great relief, 
but I did Mr. 
Widger, Mr. Yates’s dresser, got me a 


not leave the theater. 


place behind the scenes at nine shillings 
per week. 

I used to dress Mr. Reeve, and run for 
his brandies and waters, which kept me 
on the trot, and do odd jobs. 

But I was now to make the acquaintance 
that colored all my life, or the cream of it. 
My time was come to move in a wider 
circle of men and things, and really to do 
what so many fancy they have done—to 
see the world. 

In the month of April, 1828, Mr. Yates, 
theatrical manager, found his nightly re- 
ceipts fall below his nightly expenses. In 
this situation a manager falls upon one of 
Mr. 
Yates preferred the latter, and went over 


two things—a spectacle or a star. 


to Paris and engaged Mademoiselle Djek. 
Mademoiselle Djek was an elephant of 
She 


had been for some time performing in a 


great size and unparalleled sagacity. 


play at Franconi’s, and created a great 
sensation in Paris. 

Of her previous history little is known. 
But she was first landed from the Hast in 
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England, and was shown about merely as 
an elephant by her proprietor, an Italian 
called Polito. The Frenchmen first found 
out her talent. Her present owner was a 
M. Huguet, and with him Mr. Yates” 
She joined the Adelphi coma 
pany at a salary of £40 a week and her 


ft 


grub. e 


treated. 


There was great expectation in the 
theater for some days. The play in 
which she was to perform, “The Ele~ 
phant of the King of Siam,” was cast 
and rehearsed several times; a wooden 
house was built for her at the back of 


the stage, and one fine afternoon, sure 


enough, she arrived with all her train, one 
or two of each nation, viz., her owner, M. ! 
Huguet (French); her principal keeper, : 
Tom Elliot (English); her subordinates—_ 
Bernard (French), and an Italian nick- 
named Pippin. She arrived at the stage | 


door in Maiden Lane, and soon after the 


“Well, let them put her in the place 


messenger was sent to Mr. Yates’s house. 


“Elephant’s come, sir.” 


built for her, and I’ll come and see her.” 

“They can’t do that, sir.” | 

“Why not?” 

“Ta! bless you, sir, she might get her 
foot into the theater, but how is her body 
Why, 
she is almost as big as the house.” 


to come through the stage door? 


Down comes Mr. Yates, and there was 
the elephant standing all across Maiden 
Lane—all traffic interrupted except wha ; 
could pass under her belly—and such a 
crowd—my eye! 

Mr. Yates put his hands in his pockets 
and took a quiet look at the state of affairs. 

“You must make a hole in the wall,” 
said he. 

Pickaxes went to work and madea hole, 
or rather a frightful chasm, in the theater, 
and when it looked about two-thirds her 
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size, Elliot said, “Stop!” 
her a sharp order, and the first specimen 


He then gave 


we saw of her cleverness was her doubling 
herself together and creeping in through 
that hole, bending her fore knees, and after- 
ward rising and dragging her hind legs 
horizontally, and she disappeared like an 
enormous mole burrowing into the theater. 

Mademoiselle Djek’s bills were posted all 
over the town, and everything done to make 
her take, and on the following Tuesday 
the theater was pretty well filled by the 
public; the manager also took care to have 
a strong party in the pit. In short, she 
was nursed as other stars are upon their 
débit. 

Night came; all was anxiety behind 
the lights and expectation in front. 

The green curtain drew up, and Mr. 
Yates walked on in black dress-coat and 
white kid gloves, like a private gentleman 
just landed out of a bandbox at the Queen’s 
ball. He was the boy to talk to the public; 
soft sawder—dignified reproach—friendly 
intercourse—he had them allat his fingers’ 
ends. This time it was the easy tone of 
refined conversation upon the intelligent 
creature he was privileged to introduce 
to them. 
well as if it was yesterday. 

“The elephant,” said Mr. Yates, “is a 


I remember his discourse as 


marvel of nature. We are now to have 
the pleasure of showing her to you as tak- 


ing her place in art.” Then he praised 


the wisdom and beneficence of creation. 


“Among the small animals, such as cats 
and men, there is to be found such a thing 
as spite; treachery, ditto, and love of mis- 
chief, and even cruelty at odd times; but 
here is a creature with the power to pull 
down our houses about our ears like Sam- 
son, but a heart that will not let her hurt 
a fly. Properly to appreciate her moral 
character, consider what a thing power 
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is; see how it tries us—how often in his- 
The 
elephant,” added he, “is the friend of man 


tory it has turned men to demons. 


by choice, not by necessity or instinct; it 
is born as wild as a lion or buffalo, but the 
moment an opportunity arrives, its kindred 
intelligence allies it to man, its only supe- 
rior or equal in reasoning power. We are 
about,” said Mr. Yates, “to present a play 
in which an elephant will act a part, and 
yet act but herself; for the intelligence and 
affectionate disposition she will display on 
these boards as an actress are merely her 
Not 


every one of us actors, gentlemen, can say 


own private and domestic qualities. 


as much.” 

Then there was a laugh, in which Mr. 
In short, Mr. Yates, who 
could play upon the public ear better than 


Yates joined. 


some fiddles (I name no names), made his 
débutante popular before ever she stepped 
upon the scene. He then bowed with in- 
tense gratitude to the audience for the at- 
tention they had honored him with, retired 
to the prompter’s side, and as he reached. 
it, the act drop flew up and the play began. 
It commenced on two legs; the elephant 
did not come on until the second scene of 
the act. 

The drama was a good specimen of its 
kind. It was a story of some interest and 
length and variety, and the writer had 
been sharp enough not to make the ele- 
phant too common in it. She came on 
only three or four times, and always at 
a nick of time, and to do good business— 
as theatricals say, 2.e., for some important 
purpose in the story. 

A king of Siam had lately died, and the 
elephant was seen taking her part in the 
funeral obsequies. She deposited his scep- 
ter, etc., in the tomb of his fathers, and 
The right- 


ful heir to this throne was a young prince, 


was seen no more in that act. 
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to whom the elephant belonged. A usurper 
opposed him, and a battle took place; the 
rightful heir was worsted and taken pris- 
oner; and condemned to be thrown into 
the sea. In the next act this sentence 
was being executed: four men were dis- 
covered passing through a wood carrying 
no end of a box. Suddenly a terrific roar 
was heard; the men put down the box 
rather more carefully than they would in 
real life, and fled, and the elephant walked 
on to the scene alone like any other actress. 
She smelled about the box and presently tore 
it open with her proboscis, and there was 
her master, the rightful heir, but in a sad 
exhausted state. When the good soul sees 
this, what does she do but walk to the 
other side, and tear down the bough of a 
fruit tree and hand it to the sufferer? He 
sucked it, and it had the effect of stout on 
him: it made a man of him, and they 
the 


trumpeting to show her satisfaction. 


marched away together, elephant 
In the next act the rightful heir’s friends 
were discovered behind the bars of a prison 
at a height from the ground. The order 
for their execution arrived, and they were 
down upon their luck terribly. In marched 
the elephant, tore out the iron bars, and 
squeezed herself against the wall, half 
squatting in the shape of a triangle; so 
then the prisoners glided down her to the 
ground slantendicular one after another. 
When the civil war had lasted long 
enough to sicken both sides, and enough 
widows and orphans had been made, the 
Siamese began to ask themselves: But 
what is it all about? The next thing 
was, they said: “What asses we have 
been! Was there no other way of decid- 
ing between two men but bleeding the 
whole tribe?” Then they reflected and 
said: “We are asses, that is clear; but 
we hear there is one animal in the nation 
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that is not an ass; why, of course, then 
Ac- 


cordingly, a grand assembly was held, the 


she is the one to decide our dispute.” 


rival claimants were compelled to attend, 
Then the 
high-priest, or some such article, having 


and the. elephant was led in. 


first implored Heaven to speak through the 
quadruped, bade her decide according to 
justice. No sooner were the words out of 
his mouth than the elephant stretched out 
her proboscis, seized a little crown that 
glittered on the usurper’s head, and, wav- 
ing it gracefully in the air, deposited it 
gently and carefully on the brows of the 
rightful heir. 


made on the wrongful heir. 


So then there was a rush 
He was taken 


out guarded and warned off the premises; 


the rightful heir mounted the throne, and 
grinned and bowed all round —the ele- 
phant trumpeted—Siam hurrahed—Djek’s 
party in the house echoed the sound, and 
down came the curtain in thunders of ap- 
plause. . Though the curtain was down the 
applause continued most vehemently, and 
after a while a cry arose at the back of the 
pit, “Hlephant! Elephant!” That part 
of the audience that had paid at the door 
laughed at this, but their laughter turned 
to curiosity when, in answer to the cry, 
the curtain was raised and the stage dis- 
covered empty. Curiosity in turn gave 
way to surprise, for the elephant walked 
on from the third grooves alone, and came 
At this the aston- 
But 
how can I describe the effect, the amaze- 


slap down to the float. 
ished public literally roared at her. 


ment, when, in return for the compli- 
ment, the débulante slowly bent her knees 
and courtesied twice to the British public, 
and then retired backward as the curtain 
once more fell? People looked at one 
another, and seemed to need to read in 
their neighbors’ eyes whether such a thing 


was real; and then followed that buzz 
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which tells the knowing ones behind the 
curtain that the nail has gone home; that 
the theater will be crammed to the ceiling 
to-morrow night, and perhaps for eighty 
nights after. 

Mr. Yates fed Mademoiselle Djek with 
his own hand that night, crying, “Oh, you 
duck!” 

The fortunes of the Adelphi rose from 
that hour—full houses without intermis- 
sion. 

Mr. Yates shortened his introductory 
address, and used to make it a brief, neat, 
and I think, elegant eulogy of her gentle- 
ness and affectionate disposition; her talent 
“the public are here to judge for them- 
selves,” said Mr. Yates, and exit P. S. 

A theater is a little world, and Djek soon 
became the hero ofours. Kverybody must 
have a passing peep at the star that was 
keeping the theater open all summer, and 
providing bread for a score or two of fami- 


lies connected with it. Of course a mind 


- like mine was not among the least inquisi- 


But her head-keeper, Tom Elliot, a 
surly fellow, repulsed our attempts to 


tive. 


scrape acquaintance. “Mind your busi- 


ness, and I’ll mind mine,” was his chant. 


He seemed to be wonderfully jealous of 


her. 


He could not forbid Mr. Yates to 


visit her, as he did us, but he always 


insisted on being one of the party even 
then. 
impression he gave us was that he was 


He -puzzled us; but the strongest 


jealous of her—afraid that she would get as 
fond of some others as of him, and so anoth- 
er man might be able to work her, and his 


own nose lose a joint, as the saying is. 


| from Elliot. 


tl las 


Later on we learned to put a different in- 


terpretation on his conduct. Pippin, the 


Italian, and Bernard, the Frenchman, 


used to serve her with straw and water, 


etc., but it was quite a different thing 
They were like a fine lady’s 
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grooms and running footmen, but Elliot 
was her body-servant, groom of the bed- 
chamber, or what not. He used always 
to sleep in the straw close to her. Some- 
times, when he was drunk, he would roll 
in between her legs; and if she had not 
been more careful of him than any other 
animal ever was (especially himself), she 
must have crushed him to death three 
nights in the week. Next to Elliot, but 
a long way below him, M. Huguet seemed 
her favorite. He used to come into her 
box, and caress her, and feed her, and: 
make much of her; but she never went 
on the stage without Elliot in sight; and 
in point of fact, all she did upon our stage 
was done at a word of command given 
then and there at the side by this man 
and no other—going down to the float, 
courtesying, and all. 

Being mightily curious to know how he 
had gained such influence with her, I made 
several attempts to sound him, but, drunk 
or sober, he was equally unfathomable on 
this point. 

I then endeavored to slake my curiosity 
at No. 2. I made bold to ask M. Huguet 
how he had won her affections. The 
Frenchman was as communicative as the 
native was reserved. He broke plenty of 
It came to this, that the 
strongest feeling of an elephant was grati- 
tude, and that he had worked on this for 
years; was always kind to her, and seldom 


English over me. 


approached her without giving her lumps 
of sugar—carried a pocketful on purpose. 
This tallied with what I had heard and 
read of an elephant; still the problem re- 
mained: Why is she fonder still of this 
Tom Elliot, whose manner is not ingrati- 
ating, and who never speaks to her but in 
a harsh, severe voice? 

She stood my friend, any way. A good 
many new supers were engaged to play 
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with her, and I was set over these, looked 
out their dresses, and went on with them 
and her asa slave: nine shillings a week 
for this was added to my other nine which 
I drew for dressing an actor or two of the 
higher class. 

The more I was about her, the more I 
felt that we were not at the bottom of this 
quadruped, nor even of her bipeds. 

There were gestures and glances and 
shrugs always passing to and fro among 
them. 

One day at the rehearsal of a farce there 
was no Mr. Yates. Somebody inquired 
loudly for him. 

“Hush!” says another; “haven’t you 
heard?” 

“NOP 

“You mustn’t talk of it out of doors.” 

“No!” 

“Half killed by the elephant this morn- 
ing.’ 

It seems he was feeding and coaxing 
her, as he had often done before, when 
all in a moment she laid hold of him with 
He 
lay in bed six weeks with it, and there 


her trunk and gave him a squeeze. 


was nobody to deliver her eulogy at night. 
Elliot was at the other end of the stage 
when the accident happened. He heard 
Mr. Yates cry out and ran in, and the ele- 
phant let Mr. Yates go the moment she 
saw him. 

We questioned EKlliot. We might as 
well. have cross-examined the Monument. 
Then I inquired of M. Huguet what this 
meant. That gentleman explained to me 
that Djek had miscalculated her strength; 
that she wanted to caress so kind a mana- 
ger, who was always feeding and courting 
her, and had embraced him too warmly. 

The play went on and the elephant’s 
reputation increased. But her popularity 
was destined to receive a shock as far as 
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we little ones’behind the curtain were con- 
cerned. | 

One day while Pippin was spreading her 
straw, she Knocked him down with her 
trunk, and pressing her tooth against him, — 
bored two frightful holes in his skull be- 
fore Elliot could interfere. Pippin was 
carried to St. George’s Hospital, and we 
began to look in one another’s faces. 

Pippin’s situation was in the market. 

One or two declined it. It came down 
tome. I reflected, and accepted it: another — 
nine shillings; total, twenty-seven shill-— 
ings. ‘ | 
An 
actress also, whose name I have forgotten, — 


That night two supers turned tail. 
refused to go on with her. “I was not — 
engaged to play with a brute,” said this — 
lady, “and I won’t.” Others went on as — 
usual, but were not so sweet on it as before. — 
The rightful heir lost all relish for his part, — 
and, above all, when his turn came to be — 
preserved from harm by her, I used to hear 1 
him crying out of the box to Elliot, “ Are- 
you there? are you sure you are there?” 
and, when, she tore open his box, Garrick — 
never acted better than this one used to 
now, for you see his cue was to exhibit 
fear and exhaustion, and he did both to 
the life, because for the last five minutes — 
he had been thinking, “Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! suppose she should do the foot busi- 
ness on my box instead of the proboscis— 
business.” ‘a 

These, however, were vain fears. She 
made no mistake before the public. ; 

Nothing lasts forever in this world, and 
the time came that she ceased to fill the 
house. Then Mr. Yates re-engaged her for | 
the provinces, and, having agreed with the ' 
country managers, sent her down to Bath — 
and Bristol first. 
of me, and asked me to go with her and 
Ishould not certainly — 


He had a good opinion 


watch his interests. 


have applied for the place, but it was not 
easy to say no to Mr. Yates, and I felt I 
owed him some reparation for the wrong 
‘Thad done that great artist in accompany- 
ing his voice with my gestures. 
In short, we started, Djek, Elliot, Ber- 
-nard, I, and Pippin, on foot (he was just 
out of St. George’s). Messrs. Huguet and 
Yates rolled in their carriage to meet us 
at the principal towns where we played. 
As we could not afford to make her com- 
mon, our walking was all night-work, and 
introduced me to a rough life. 
The average of night weather is wetter 
and windier than day, and many a vile 
night we tramped through when wise mer: 
were abed; and we never knew for cer- 
tain where we should pass the night, for it 
depended on Djek. She was so enormous 


that half the inns could not find us a place’ 


big enough for her. Our first evening 
stroll was to Bath and Bristol; thence we 
crossed to Dublin, thence we returned to 
Plymouth. We walked from Plymouth 
to Liverpool, playing with good success 
at all these places. At Liverpool she laid 
hold of Bernard and would have settled his 
hash, but Elliot came between them. 

That same afternoon in walks a young 
gentleman dressed in the height of Paris- 
ian fashion—glossy hat, satin tie, trousers 
puckered at the haunches—sprucer than 
any poor Englishman will be while the 

world lasts, and who was it but Mons. 
We en- 
deavored to dissuade him. He smiled 
and shook his head, treated us, flattered 


Bernard come to take leave? 


us, and showed us his preparations for 
France. 

All that day and the next he sauntered 
about us dressed like a gentleman, with his 
hands in his pockets, and an ostentatious 
neglect of his late affectionate charge. Be- 
fore he left he invited me to drink some- 
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thing at his expense, and was good enough 
to say I was what he most regretted leav- 
ing. 

“Then why go?” said I. 

“T will tell you, mon pauvre gargon,” 
“We old hands have 
all got our orders to say she isaduck. Ah! 
Well, 
now, as I have done with her, I will tell 


said Mons. Bernard. 
you have found that out yourself. 


you a part of her character, for | know 
her well. Once she injures you she can 
never forgive you. So long as she has 
never hurt you there’s a fair chance 
she never will. JI have been about her 
for years, and she never molested me till 
yesterday. But, if she once attacks a 
man, that man’s death warrant is signed. 
I can’t altogether account for it, but trust 
my experience, it is so. I would have 
stayed with you all my life if she had not 
shown me my fate, but not now. Merci! 
I have a wife and two children in France. 
I have saved some money out of her. I 
return to the bosom of my family; and if 
Pippin stays with her after the hint she 
gave him in London, why you will see the 
death of Pippin, my lad, voila tout, that is 
if you don’t go first. Qu’est que ca te fait 
a la fin? tu es garcon toi—buvons!” | 

The next day he left us, and left me sad 
for one. The quiet determination with 
which he acted upon positive experience 
of her was enough to make a man thought- 
ful; and then Bernard was the flower of 
us: he was the drop of mirth and gayety 
in our iron cup. He wasa pure, unadul- 
terated Frenchman; and, to be just, where 
can you find anything so delightful asa 
Frenchman—of the right sort? 


He fluttered home singing, 


‘‘ Les doux yeux de ma brunet—te, 
Tout—e mignonett—e—tout—e—gentillett—e,” 


and left us all in black. 
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God bless you, my merry fellow. I hope 
you found your children healthy, and your 
brunette true, and your friends alive, and 
that the world is just to you, and smiles 
on you as you do on it, and did on us. 

From Liverpool we walked to Glasgow, 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, and from 
Edinburgh on a cold starry midnight we 
started for Newcastle. 

In this interval of business let me paint 
you my companions Pippin and Elliot. 
The reader is entitled to this, for there 
must have been something out of the com- 
mon in their looks, since | was within an 
ace of being killed along of the Italian’s 
face, and was imprisoned four days 
through the Englishman’s mug. 

The Italian whom we know by the nick- 
name of Pippin was a man of immense 
stature and athletic mold. His face once 
His skin, 


almost as swarthy as Othello’s, was set off 


seen, would never be forgotten. 


by dazzling ivory teeth, and lighted by 
two glorious large eyes, black as jet, bril- 
liant as diamonds; the orbs of black light- 
ning gleamed from beneath eyebrows that 
many a dandy would have bought for mus- 
taches at a high valuation. A nose likea 
reaping-hook completed him. Perch him 
ona tolerable-sized rock, and there you had 
a black eagle. 

As if this was not enough, Pippin would 
always wear a conical hat; and had he but 
stepped upon the stage in “ Masaniello” or 
the like, all the other brigands would have 
sunk down to arural police by the side of 
our man. But now comes the absurdity. 
His inside was not different from his out; 
it was the exact opposite. You might 
turn over twenty thousand bullet heads and 
bolus eyes before you could find one man 
so thoroughly harmless as this thundering 
brigand. He was just a pet, a universal 


pet of all the men and women that came 
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near him. He had the disposition of a 
dove and the heart of a hase. He was ; 
a lamb in wolf’s clothing. | 


My next portrait is not so pleasing. 


A MAN TURNED BRUTE. 


Some ten years before this, a fine, stout 
young English rustic entered the service — 
of Mademoiselle Djek: he was a model for 
bone and muscle, and had two cheeks like 
When he first went to Paris he 
was looked on asa curiosity there. 


roses. 
People | 
used to come to Djek’s stable to see her, — 
and Elliot, the young English Samson. 
Just ten years after this young Elliot had — 
got to be called “old Elliot.” : 
was not only pale, it was colorless; it was _ 


His face — 


the face of a walking corpse. This came — 
I have 


often asked people to guess the man’s age, 


of ten years brandy and brute. 


and they always guessed sixty, sixty-five, 
or seventy—oftenest the latter. 

He was thirty-five—not a day more. 

This man’s mind had come down along — 
with his body. He understood nothing — 
but elephant; he seldom talked, and then 
nothing but elephant. He was an ele- — 
phant-man. I will give you an instance — 
which I always thought curious. 

An elephant, you may have observed, | 
cannot stand quite still. The great weight 
of its head causes a nodding movement, 
which is perpetual when the creature — 
Well, this Tom Elliot when — 


he stood up used always to have one foot 


stands erect. 


advanced, and his eyes half closed, and his — 
head niddle-nodding like an elephant all 
the time; and, with it all, such a presence 
of brute and absence of soul in his mug, ~ 
enough to give a thoughtful man some _ 
very queer ideas about man and beast. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


My office in this trip was merely to con- 
tract for the elephant’s food at the vari- 
ous places; but I was getting older and 
shrewder, and more designing than I used 
to be, and I was quite keen enough to see 
in this elephant the means of bettering my 
fortunes, if I could but make friends with 
her. But how to do this? 
coquette: strange admirers welcome; but 


She was like a 


when you had courted her awhile she got 
tired of you, and then nothing short of 
Her 
heart seemed inaccessible except to this 
brute Elliot, and _ he, 
guarded the secret of his fascination by 


your demise satisfied her caprice. 
drunk or sober, 


some instinct, for reason he possessed in 
a very small degree. 

I played the spy on quadruped and biped, 
and I found out the fact, but the reason 
beat me. I saw that she was more ten- 
derly careful of him than a mother of her 
child. 


under her belly, and I saw her lift first one 


I saw him roll down stupid drunk 


foot and then the other, and draw them 
slowly and carefully back, trembling with 
fear lest she might make a mistake and 
hurt him. 

But why she was a mother to him and 
a step-mother to the rest of us, that I could 
not learn. 

One day, between Plymouth and Liver- 
pool, having left Elliot and her together, 
I happened to return, and I found the ele- 
phant alone and ina state of excitement, 
and looking in I observed some blood upon 
the straw. 

His turn has come at last, was my first 
notion; but looking round there was Elliot 
behind me. 

“TI was afraid she had tried it on with 
you,” I said. 

“Who?” 
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“The elephant.” 

Klliot’s face was not generally expres- 
sive, but the look of silent scorn he gave 
me at the idea of the elephant attacking 
The brute knew 
something I did not know, and could not 


him was worth seeing. 


find out; and from this one piece of knowl- 
edge he looked down upon me with a sort 
of contempt that set all the Seven Dials’ 
blood on fire. 

“T will bottom this,” said I, “if I die for 
hee 

My plan now was to feed Djek every 
day with my own hand, but never to go 
near her without Elliot at my very side 
and in front of the elephant. 

This was my first step. 

We were now drawing toward New- 
castle, and had to lie at Morpeth, where 
we arrived late, and found Mr. Yates and 
M. Huguet, who had come out from New- 
castle to meet us; and at this place I de- 
termined on a new move which I had long 
meditated. 

Elliot, I reflected, always slept with the 
elephant. None of the other men had ever 
done this. 
magic in this unbroken familiarity be- 


Now might there not be some 


tween the two animals? 

Accordingly, at Morpeth, I pretended 
there was no bed vacant in the inn, and 
asked Elliot to let me Jie beside him: he 
erunted an ungracious assent. 

Not to overdo it at first, I got Elhot be- 
tween me and Djek, so that if she was 
offended at my intrusion she must pass 


We had 


tramped a good many miles, and were 


over her darling to resent it. 


soon fast asleep. 

About two in the morning I was awoke 
by a shout and a crunching, and felt my- 
self dropping into the straw out of the ele- 
phant’s mouth. She had stretched her 
proboscis over him—had taken me up so 
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delicately that I felt nothing, and when 
Elliot shouted I was in her mouth. At 
his voice, that rung in my ears like the last 
trumpet, she dropped me like a hot potato. 
I rolled out of the straw, giving tongue 
a good one, and ran outof the shed. I 
had no sooner got to the inn than I 
felt a sickening pain in my shoulder and 
fainted away. 

Her 
shoulder like a wedge. 


huge tooth had gone into my 
It was myself I 
had heard being crunched. 

They did what they could for me, and 
I soon came to. When I recovered my 
senses I was seized with vomiting; but at 
last all violent symptoms abated, and I 
began to suffer great pain in the injured 
part, and did suffer for six weeks. 

And so I scraped clear. Somehow or 
other Elliot was not drunk, or nothing 
could have saved me. For a second won- 
der, he, who was a heavy sleeper, woke 
at the very slight noise she made eating 
me: a moment later, and nothing could 
have saved me. I use too many words— 
suppose she had eaten me—what then? 

They told Mr. Yates at breakfast, and 
he sent for me, and advised me to lie 
quiet at Morpeth till the fever of the 
wound should be off me; but I refused. 
She was to start at ten, and I told him I 
should start with her. 

Running from grim death like that, I 
had left my shoes behind in the shed, and 
M. Huguet sent his servant Baptiste, an 
Italian, for them. 

Mr. Yates then asked me for all the 
particulars, and, while I was telling him 
and M. Huguet, we heard a commotion in 
the street, and saw people running, and 
presently one of the waiters ran in and 
eried : 

“The elephant has killed a man, or 
near it.” 
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Mr. Yates laughed, and said: 

“Not quite so bad as that; for here is 
the man.” | 

“No, no,” cried the waiter, “it is not 
him; it is one of the foreigners.” 

Mr. Yates started up all trembling. He 
ran to the stable. Ifollowed him as I was, 
and there we saw a sight to make our blood 
run cold. On the corn-bin lay poor Bap- 
How it 
happened there was no means of know- 


tiste crushed into a mummy. 


ing; but, no doubt, while he was groping 
in the straw for my wretched shoes, she 
struck him with her trunk, perhaps more 
than once; his breast-bones were broken 
to chips, and every time he breathed, 
which by God’s mercy was not many 
minutes, the man’s whole chest-frame 
puffed out like a bladder with the action 
of his lungs: it was too horrible to look at. 

Elliot had run at Baptiste’s cry, but was 
He had 
drawn the man out of the straw as she 


too late to save his life this time. 


was about to pound him to a jelly, and 
there the poor soul lay on the corn-bin, 
and by his side lay the things he had died 
Elliot had found them 
in the straw, and’ put them there of all 


for—two old shoes. 


places in the world. 

By this time all Morpeth was out. They 
besieged the doors and vowed death to 
the elephant. M. Huguet became greatly 
alarmed. He could spare Baptiste, but 
he could not spare Djek. He got Mr. 
Yates to pacify the people. “Tell them 
something,” said he. 

“What on earth can I say for her 
over that man’s bleeding hody?” said 
Mr. Yates. would to God 
I had never seen her!” 

“Tell them he used her cruel,” said M. 
Huguet. “I have brought her off with 


that before now.” 


“Curse her! 


Well, my sickness came on again, 
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partly, no doubt, by the sight and the 
remorse, and I was got to bed, and lay 
there some days; so I did not see all that 
passed, but I heard some, and I know the 
rest by instinct now. 

Half an hour after breakfast-time Bap- 
tiste died. On this the elephant was de- 
tained by the authorities, and a coroner’s 
inquest was summoned, and sat in the 
shambles on the victim, with the butcher- 
ess looking on at the proceedings. 

Pippin told me she took off a juryman’s 
hat during the investigation, waved it 
triumphantly in the air, and placed it 
cleverly on her favorite’s head, old Tom. 

At this inquest two or three persons de- 
posed on oath that the deceased had ill used 
her more than once in France; in particu- 
lar, that he had run a pitchfork into her 
two years ago; that he had been remon- 
strated with, but in vain; unfortunately, 


she had recognized him at once, and killed 


him out of revenge for past cruelty, or to 
save herself from fresh outrages. 
This cooled the ardor against her. Some 
even took part with her against the man. 
Oh, 


for shame! no wonder she killed him at 


“Run a pitchfork into an elephant! 
last. How good of her not to kill him 
then and there—what forbearance—for- 
gave it for two years, ye see.” 

There is a fixed opinion among men that 
The 
opinion is fed by the proprietors of ele- 


an elephant is a good, kind creature. 


phants, who must nurse the notion or lose 
their customers, and so a set tale is always 
ready to clear the guilty and criminate the 
sufferer; and this tale is greedily swal- 


lowed by the public. You will hear and 


read many such tales in the papers before 


you die. Every such tale is a le. 
How curiously things happen! Last year, 
7.é.,more than twenty years after this event, 


my little girl went for a pound of butter to 


! 
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Newport Street. She brought it wrapped 
up in a scrap of a very old newspaper; 
in unrolling it, my eye, by mere accident, 
fell upon these words: “An inquest.” I 
had no sooner read the paragraph than 
I put the scrap of paper away in my desk: 
it lies before me now, and I[ am copying it. 
“ An inquest was held at the Phoenix Inn, 
Morpeth, on the 27th ultimo, on view of the 
body of an Italian named Baptiste Bernard, 
who was one of the attendants on the 
female elephant which lately performed 
at the Adelphi. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that the man had stabbed the ele- 
phant in the trunk, with a pitchfork, about 
two years ago, while in a state of intoxica- 
tion, and that on the Tuesday previous to 
the inquest the animal caught hold of him 
with her trunk and did him so much in- 
Verdict, 
died from the wounds and bruises received 
Deodand, 


jury that he died ina few hours. 


from the trunk of an elephant. 
sa 

Well, this has gone all abroad, for print 
travels like wind; and it is not fair to the 
friends and the memory of this Baptiste 
Bernard to print that he died by his own 
cruelty, or fault, or folly, so take my 
deposition, and carry it to Milan, his 
native city. 

I declare upon oath that the above isa 
lie; that the man was never an attendant 
upon the female elephant; he was an 
attendant on the female Huguet; for he 
His first intro- 


duction to Mademoiselle Djek was her 


was that lady’s footman. 


killing him, and he died, not by any fault 
of his own, but by the will of God and 
through ignorance of the real nature of 
the full-grown elephant, the cunningest, 
most treacherous and bloodthirsty beast 
that ever played the butcher among man- 
kind. 

What men speak dissolves in the air, 


dd2 


what they print stands fast and will look 
them in the face to all eternity. I print 
the truth about this man’s death; so help 
me God. 

Business is business. As soon as we 
had got the inquest over and stamped the 
lie current, hid the truth, and buried the 
man, we marched south and played our 
little play at Newcastle. 

Doedand for a human soul sent by mur- 
der to its account, five bob. 

After Newcastle we walked to York, 
and thence to Manchester. I crept along 
thoroughly crestfallen. Months and months 
I had watched, and spied, and tried to 
pluck out the heart of this Tom Elliot’s 
mystery; I had failed. Months and months 
I had tried to gain some influence over 
Djek; I had failed. But for Elliot, it 
was clear I should not live a single day 
within reach of her trunk; this brute was 
my superior. lI was compelled to look up 
to him, and I did look up to him. 

As I tramped sulkily along, my smart- 
ing shoulder reminded me that in elephant, 
as in everything else I had tried, I was 
Jack, not master. 

The proprietors had their cause of dis- 
content too. We had silenced the law, 
but we could not silence opinion. Some- 
how suspicion hung about her in the very 
air wherever she went. She never throve 
in the English provinces after the Morpeth 
job, and finding this, Mr. Yates said: 
“Oh, hang her, she has lost her character 
here; send her to America.” So he and 
M. Huguet joined partnership and took 
this new speculation on their shoulders. 
America was, even in that day, a great 
card if you went with an English or 
French reputation. 

I had been thinking of leaving her and 
her old Tom in despair; but now that 


other dangers and inconveniences were 
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to be endured besides her and her trunk, 
by some strange freak of human nature, 
or by fate, I began to cling to her likea 
limpet to a rock the more you pull at him. 

Mr. Yates dissuaded me. “ Have-noth- 
ing to do with her, Jack; she will serve 
you like all the rest. Stay at home, and 
I?ll find something for you in the theater.” 

I thought a great deal of Mr. Yates for 
this, for he was speaking against his own 
interest. I was a faithful servant to him, 
and he needed one about her. Many a 
five-pound note I had saved him already, 
and well he deserved it at my hands. 

“No, sit,” I said, “1 shall be “of -use; 
and I can’t bear to be nonplushed by two 
brutes like Elliot and her. 


to study her, and I must go on to the 


I have begun 


word ‘finis’!” 

Messrs. Yates and Huguet insured the 
elephant for £20,000, and sent us all to sea 
together in the middle of November, a 
pretty month to cross the Atlantic in. . 

This was what betters call a hedge, and 
not a bad one. 

Our party was Queen Djek; Mr. Steven- 
son, her financier; Mr. Gallott, her stage- 
manager and wrongful heir; Elliot, her 
keeper, her lord, her king; Pippin, her 
slave, always trembling for his head; my- 
self, her commissariat; and one George 
Hinde, from Wombwell’s, her man-of-all- 
work. 

She had a stout cabin built upon deck 
It cost £40 to make; what she 
paid for the accommodation Heaven 
knows, but I should think a good round 


for her. 


sum, for it was the curse of the sailors 
and passengers, and added fresh terrors to 
navigation. 
the ship’s head until the sea took the 
mariners’ part and knocked it into tooth- 
picks. 

Captain Sebor had such a passage with 


The steersman could not see 
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He 
told us so—and no wonder; he never had 


us as he had never encountered before. 


such a wholesale murderess on board be- 
stiff 
At last it blew great guns; 


fore—contrary winds forever, and 
gales too. 
and one night as the sun went down 
crimson in the Gulf of Florida, the sea 
running mountains high, I saw Captain 
Sebor himself was fidgety. He had cause. 
That night a tempest came on; the On- 
tarzio rolled fearfully and groaned like a 
dying man; about two in the morning 
a sea struck her, smashed Djek’s cabin 
to atoms, and left her exposed and reeling ; 
another such would now have swept her 
overboard, but her wits never left her for 
She threw herself down flatter 
than any man could have conceived pos- 


a moment. 


sible; out went all her four legs, and she 
glued her belly to. the deck; the sailors 
passed a chain from the weather to the 
lee bulwarks, and she seized it with her 
proboscis, and held on like grim death. 
Poor thing, her coat never got not to say 
dry; she was like a great water rat all the 
rest of the voyage. 

The passage was twelve weeks of foul 
weather. The elephant began to be sus- 


pected of being the cause of this, and the 
sailors often looked askant at her, and said 
we should never see port till she walked 
the plank into the Atlantic. If her un- 
derwriters saved their twenty thousand 
pounds, it was touch and go more than 
once or twice. Moreover, she ate so little 
all the voyage that it was a wonder to 
Elliot and me how she came not to die of 
sickness and hunger. I suppose she sur- 
vived it all because she had more mischief 
to do. 

As the pretty little witches sing in Mr. 
Locke’s opera of “ Macbeth,” 

She must, she must, she must, she must, 


- she must shed—much—more—blood. 


1s 


CHAPTER VII. 


OuR preposterous long voyage deranged 
all the calculations that had been made for 
us in England, and we reached New York 
We found Master 
Burke playing at the Park Theater, and we 


just at the wrong time. 


were forced to treat with an inferior house, 
We played there 
with but small success compared with 


the Bowery Theater. 


what we had been used to in Europe. 
Master Burke filled the house—we did 
not fill ours—-so that at last she was ac- 
tually eclipsed by a human actor; to be 
sure it was a boy, not a man, and child’s 
play is sometimes preferred by the theater- 
going world even to horse-play. 

The statesmen were cold to us; they 
had not at this time learned to form an 
opinion of their own at sight on such 
matters, and we did not bring them an 
overpowering European verdict to which 
they had nothing to do but sign their 
names. There was no groove cut for the 
mind to run in, and while they hesitated 
the I think 
would succeed there now; but at this 


speculation halted. she 
time they were not ripe for an elephant. 

We left New York, and away to Phila- 
delphia on foot and steamboat. 

There is a place on the Delaware where 
the boat draws up to a small pier. Down 
this we marched, and about ten yards 
from the end the floor gave way under her 
weight, and Djek and the train fell into 
the sea. I was awoke from a reverie, and 
found myself sitting right at top of her, 
with my knees in Chesapeake Bay. LElliot 
had a rough Benjamin on, and as he was 
coming thundering down with the rest of 
the rubbish, alive and dead, it caught in 
a nail, and he hung over the bay by the 
shoulder like an Indian fakir, cursing and 
swearing for all the world like a dog bark- 
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ing. Inever saw such a posture—and oh, 
the language! 

Iswam out, but Djek was caught ina 
The 


water was about two feet over her head, so 


trap between the two sets of piles. 


that every now and then she disappeared, 
and then striking the bottom she came up 
again, plunging, and rolling, and mak- 
Her trunk 
she kept vertical, like the hose of a’ div- 


ing waves like a steamboat. 


ing-bell, and oh, the noises that came up 
from the bottom of the sea through that 
flesh-pipe! For about four hours she went 
up and down the gamet of “Oh, Lord, 
what shall I do?” more than a thousand 
times, I think. We brought ropes to her 
aid, and boats and men, and tried all 
we knew to move her, but in vain; and 
when we had exhausted our sagacity she 
Talk 


of brutes not being able to reason—gam- 


drew upon a better bank—her own. 


mon. Djek could reason like Solomon; for 
each fresh difficulty she found a fresh re- 
source. On this occasion she did what I 
never saw her do before or since: she took 
her enormous skull, and used it as a bat- 
tering-ram against the piles; two of them 
resisted — no wonder — they were about 
the third 


she plunged 


eight inches in diameter; 


snapped like glass, and 
through and waddled on shore. I met 
her with a bucket of brandy and_ hot 
water—stiff. 

Ladies, who are said to sip this com- 
pound in your boudoirs while your hus- 
bands are smoking at the clubs—but I 
don’t believe it of you—learn how this 
lady disposed of her wooden tumblerful. 
W his— 
s—s—s—p! now it is all in her trunk. 
Whis—s—s—sh ! 
abdomen: one breath drawn and exhaled 
This 
done, her eye twinkled, and she trum- 


She thrust her proboscis into it. 
it is all in her 


now 


sent it from the bucket home. 
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peted to the tune of “All is well that 
ends well.” 

I should weary the reader were I to re- 
late at length all the small incidents that 
befell us in the United States. 

The general result was failure, loss of 
money, our salaries not paid up, and fear- 
ful embarrassments staring us in the face. 
We scraped through without pawning the 
elephant, but we were often on the verge 
of it. Allthis did not choke my ambition. 
Warned by the past, I never ventured near 
her (unless Elliot was there) for twelve 
months after our landing; but I was al- 
ways watching Elliot and her to find the 
secret of his influence. 

A fearful annoyance to the leaders of the 
speculation was the drunkenness of old Tom ~ 
and George Hinde: these two encouraged 
one another and defied us, and of course 
they were our masters, because no one but 
Elliot could move the elephant from place 
to place, or work her on the stage. 
~ One night Elliot was so drunk that he 
fell down senseless at the door of her shed 
on his way to repose. I was not near, but 
Mr. Gallott it seems was, and he told us — 
she put out her proboscis, drew him ten- 
derly in, laid him on the straw, and flung 
some straw over him or partly over him. 
Mr. Gallott is alive, and a public char- 
acter; you can ask him whether this is 
true: I tell this one thing on hearsay. 

Not long after this, in one of the Ameri- 
can towns, I forget which, passing by 
Djek’s shed, I heard a tremendous row. 
I was about to call Elliot, thinking it was_ 
the old story, somebody getting butchered; — 
but I don’t know how it was, something 
stopped me, and I looked cautiously in in- 
stead, and saw Tom Elliot walking into 
her with a pitchfork, she trembling like 
a schoolboy with her head in a corner, and 


the blood streaming from her sides. As 
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the first thing I shall see. 
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soon as he caught sight of me he left off 
and muttered unintelligibly. I said noth- 


ing. I thought the more. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WE had to go by water to a place 
called City Point, and thence to Pittsville. 
I made a mistake as to the hour the boat 
started, and Djek and Co. went on board 
without me. 

Well, you will say I could follow by the 
next boat. But how about the tin to pay 
My pocket was dry and the 
But I had a good set 


of blacking-brushes; so I sold them, and 


the passage? 
treasurer gone on. 


followed on with the proceeds—got to City 
Point. 
that I expected. Twenty miles or so I 


Elephant gone on to Pittsville; 


had to tramp on an empty stomach. And 
now doesn’t the Devil send me a fellow 
who shows me a short cut through a wood 
to Pittsville: into the wood I go. I 
thought it was to be like an English 
wood—out of the sun into a pleasant 


_ shade, and, by then you are cool, into 


the world again. 

Instead of that, “the deeper, the deeper 
you are in it,” as the song of the bottle 
says, the farther you were from getting 
out of it. Presently two roads instead 
of one, and then I knew I was done. I 
took one road: it twisted like a serpent. 
I had not been half an hour on it before I 
lost all the points of the compass. Says I, 
I don’t know whether I ever shall see day- 
light again; but if I do, City Point will be 
You mark my 
words, said I. 
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So here was I lost in what they call a 
wood out there, but we should call a forest 
at home. And now, being in the heart of 
it, I got among the devilishest noises, and 
nothing to be seen to account for them; 
little feet suddenly pattering and scurry- 
ing along the ground, wings flapping out 
of trees; but what struck most awe into a 
chap from the Seven Dials was the rattle 
—the everlasting rattle, and nothing to 
show. Often I have puzzled myself what 
this rattle could be. 
sand rattlesnakes, and didn’t I wish I 


It was like a thou- 


was in the Seven Dials, though some get 
ATtor allel 
think it was only insects, but insects by 


lost in them for that matter. 


billions; you never heard anything like 
it in an English wood. 

Just as I was losing heart in this en- 
chanted wood, I heard an earthly sound, 
the tramp of a horse’s foot. Itwas music. 

But the leaves were so thick I could not 
see where the horse was; he seemed to get 
At last the 


sound came so close [ made a run, burst 


farther off, and then nearer. 


through a lot of green leaves, and came 
out plump on a man riding a gray cob. 
He up with the butt-end of his whip to 
fell me, but seeing I was respectable, 
“ Halloo! stranger,” says he, “guess you 
sort o’ startled me.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” says I, “but I have 
lost my way.” 

“T see you are a stranger,” said he. 

So then he asked me where I was bound 
for, and I told him Pittsville. 

I won’t insult the reader by telling him 
what he said about the course I had been 
taking through the wood. I might as 
well tell him his A B C, or which side 
his bread and butter falls in the dust on. 
So I told 
him I was one of the elephant’s domestics, 
leastwise I did not word it so candid: “I 


Then he asked me who I was. 
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was in charge of the elephant, and had 
taken a short cut.”’ 

Now he had heard of Djek, and seen her 
bills up, so he knew it wasall right. “ How 
am I to find my way out, sir?” said I. 

“Find your way out?” said he. “You 
will never find your way out.” 

Good news, that. 

He thought a bit; then he said: “The 
best thing you can do is to come home 
with me, and to-morrow I will send you 
on.” 

I could have hugged him. 

“You had better walk behind me,” says 


he; “my pony bites.” So I tramped 
astern; and on we went, patter, patter, 
At first I felt 


as jolly as a sandboy marching behind the 


patter through the wood. 


pony; but when we had pattered best part 
of an hour, I began to have my misgiv- 
ings. Inall the enchanted woods ever I 
had read of, there was a small trifle of a 
wizard or ogre that took you home and 
settled your hash. Fee faw fum, I smell 
the blood of an Englishmun, ete. 

And still on we pattered, and the sun 
began to decline, and the wood to darken, 
and still we pattered on. IJ was just think- 
ing of turning tail and slipping back among 
the panthers, and mosquitoes, and rattle- 
snakes, when, oh, be joyful, we burst on 
a clearing, and there was a nice house in 
the middle of it, and out came the dogs 
jumping to welcome us, and niggers no 
end with white eyeballs and grinders like 
snow. 

They pulled him off his horse, and in 
we went. There was his good lady, and 
his daughter—a beautiful girl, and such 
a dinner. We sat down, and I main- 
tained a modest taciturnity for some min- 
utes: “ The silent hog eats the most acorns.” 
After dinner he shows me all manner of 


ways of mixing the grog, and I show him 
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one way of drinking it—when you can get 


it. Then he must hear about the elephant. 
So I tell him the jade’s history, but bind 
him to secrecy. 

Then the young lady putsin. “So you 
are really an Englishman?” and she looks 
me all over. 

“That you may take your oath of, miss,” 
says I. 

I did not 
take it up at first, but I see what it was 
now. Me standing five feet four, I did 
not come up to her notion of the Father 


“Oh!” says she, and smiles. 


of all Americans. “Does this great people 
spring from such a little stock as we have 
I should 
have up and told her the pluck makes the 
man, and not the inches; but I lost that 


chance. 


here?” thinks my young lady. 


Then, being pressed with ques- 
tions, 1 told them all my adventures, and 
they hung on my words. It was a new 
leaf to them, I could see that. 

The young lady’s eyes glittered like two 
purple stars at a stranger with the gift of 
the gab that had seen so much life as I 
had, and midnight came in on time. 
Then I was ushered to bed. 
that time I had always gone to roost with- 


Now up to 


out pomp or ceremony; sometimes with a 
mold candle, but oftener a farthing dip, 
which I have seen it dart its beams out of 
a bottle instead of a flat candlestick. 


This time a whole cavalcade of us went — 
up the stairs: one blackie marched in my — 
van with two lights, two blackies brought — 


up my rear. They showed me into a 
beautiful room, and stood in the _half- 


light with eyes and teeth like red-hot 


silver, glittering and diabolical. I thought, — 
of course, they would go away now. Not 
they. Presently one imp of darkness brings — 


me a chair. 
I sit down, and wonder. 


Other two lay — 
hold of my boots and whip them off. This — 
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done, they buzz about me like black and 
white fiends, fidgeting, till I longed to 
punch their heads. They pull my coat 
off and my trousers; then they hoist me 
into bed: this done, first one makes a run 
and tucks me in, and grins over me dia- 
bolical; then another comes like a batter- 
ing-ram, and tucks me in tighter. Fiend 
3 looks at the work, and puts the artful 
touches at the corners, and behold me 
wedged, and then the beneficent fiends 
mizzled with a hearty grin that seemed 
to turn them allivory. Icould not believe 
my senses: [ had never been tucked in 
since my mother’s time. 

In the morning struggled out, and came 
Took leave of the 


good Samaritan, who appointed two of 


down to breakfast. 


my niggers to see me out of the wood; 
made my bow to the ladies, and away 
with a grateful heart. The niggers con- 
ducted me clear of the wood and set me 
on the broad road. Then came one of the 
I had 


made friends with the poor darkies, and 


pills a poor fellow has to stomach. 


now I had not even a few pence to give 
them, and such a little would have gone 
I have often felt the 
bitterness of poverty, but never I do think 


so far with them! 


as when I parted with my poor niggers at 
the edge of the wood, and was forced to 
see them go slowly home without a farth- 
ing. 

I wish these few words could travel 
across the water, and my good host might 
read them, and see I have not forgotten 
him all these years. But, dear heart! you 
_ may be sure he is not upon the earth now. 
It is years ago, and a man that had the 
heart to harbor a stranger and a wanderer, 
why, he would be one of the first to go. 

We steamed and tramped up and down 
the United States of America. 
return to Norfolk she broke loose at mid- 


On our 
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night, slipped into the town, took up the 
trees on the Boulevard and strewed them 
flat, went into the market, broke into a 
vegetable shop, munched the entire stock, 
next to a coachmaker’s, took off a carriage 
wheel, opened the door, stripped the cush- 
ions, and we found her eating the stuffing. 

One day at noon we found ourselves 
fourteen miles from the town, I forget its 
name, we had to play in that very night. 
Mr. Gallott had gone on to rehearse, etc., 
and it behooved us to be marching after 
him. At this juncture, old Tom, being 
rather drunk, feels a strong desire to be 
quite drunk, and refuses to stir from his 
brandy and water. Our exchequer was 
in no condition to be trifled with thus: if 
Elliot & Co. became helpless for an hour 
or two, we should arrive too late for the 
night’s performance, and Djek eating her 
head off all the while. 
threatened our two brandy sponges, but 


I coaxed and 
in vain; they stuck and sucked. I was 
in despair, and being in despair, came to 
a desperate resolution: I determined to try 
and master her myself then and there, and 
to defy these drunkards. ! 

He started 
He viewed me in the light 


I told Pippin my project. 
back aghast. 
of a madman. “Are you tired of your 
life?” 


Seven Dials pluck was up. 


said he. But I was _ inflexible. 
I was en- 
raged with my drunkards, and I was 
tired of waiting so many years the slave 
of a quadruped whose master was a brute. 

Elephants are driven with a rod of steel 
sharpened at the end; about a foot from the 
end of this weapon is a large hook; by 
sticking this hook into an elephant’s ear, 
and pulling it, you make her sensible 
which way you want her to go, and per- 
suade her to comply. 

Armed with this tool, | walked up to 


Djek’s shed, and, in the most harsh and 
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brutal voice I could command, bade her 
She moved in the shed, but 
I repeated the command still 


come out. 
hesitated. 
more repulsively, and out she came toward 
me very slowly. 

With beasts such as lions, tigers, and 
elephants, great promptitude is the thing. 
Think for them! don’t give them time to 
think, or their thoughts may be evil. I 
had learned this much, so I introduced 
myself by driving the steel into Djek’s 
ribs, and then hooking her ear, while 
Pippin looked down from a first story 
window. If Djek had known how my 
heart was beating she would have killed 
me then and there; but, observing no hesi- 
tation on my part, she took it all as a 
matter of course, and walked with me 
like a lamb. 


her on the road, and fourteen miles of it 


I found myself alone with 


It was a serious situation, but 
All the old women’s 


stories and traditions about an elephant’s 


before us. 
I was ripe for it now. 


character had been driven out of me by 
experience and washed out with blood. I 
had fathomed Elliot’s art. I had got what 
the French call the riddle-key of Mademoi- 
selle Djek, and that key was “steel!” 

On we marched, the best of friends. 
There were a number of little hills on the 
road, and as we mounted one, a figure used 
to appear behind us on the crest of the last 
between us and the sky: this was the gal- 
lant Pippin, solicitous for his friend’s fate, 
but desirous of not partaking it if adverse. 
And still the worthy Djek and I marched 
on the best of friends. About a mile out 
of the town she put out her trunk and tried 
to curl it round me in a caressing way. I 
met this overture by driving the steel into 
her till the blood squirted out of her. If I 
had not the siren would have killed me in 
the course of the next five minutes. When- 
ever she relaxed her speed I drove the steel 
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into her. When the afternoon sun smiled 
gloriously on us, and the poor thing felt 
nature stir in her heart, and began to frisk 
in her awful clumsy way, pounding the 
ereat globe, I drove the steel into her; if I 
had not, I should not be here to relate this 
sprightly narrative. 

Meantime, at ——, her stage-manager 
and financier were in great distress and 
anxiety; four o’clock, and no elephant. 
At last they got so frightened they came 
out to meet us, and presently, to their 
amazement and delight, Djek strode up 
with her new general. Their ecstasy was 
great to think that the whole business was _ 
“But 


How ever did ye 


no longer at a drunkard’s mercy. 
how did you manage? 
win her heart?” 

“With this,” said I, and showed them 
the bloody steel. 

We had not been in the town half an 
hour before Tom and George came in. 
They were not so drunk but what they: 
trembled for their situations after my ex- 
ploit, and rolled and zigzagged after us 
as fast as they could. 

By these means I rose from Mademoi- 
selle’s slave to her friend and companion. 


CHAPTER EX: 


THIs feat kept my two drunkards in ~ 
better order, and revived my own dormant — 
ambition. I used now to visit her by my- 
self, steel in hand, to feed her, etc., and | 
scrape acquaintance with her by every — 
means—steel in hand. One day I was — 
feeding her, when suddenly I thought a — 


house had fallen on me. I felt myself | 


he 
. 


7 


; 
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crashing against the door, and there I 
was lying upon it in the passage with all 
the breath driven clean out of my body. 
Pippin came and lifted me up and carried 
I thought I should have 
died before breath could get into my lungs 
She had done this with a push 
After 
I had no sooner re- 


me into the air. 


again. 
from the thick end of her proboscis. 
awhile I came to. 
covered my breath than I ran into the 
stable, and came back with a pitchfork. 
Pippin saw my intention and implored 
I would 
not listen to him: he flung his arms round 


me, for Heaven’s sake, not to. 


me. I threatened to turn the fork on him 


_ if he did not let me go. 


“Hark!” said he; and sure enough, 
there she was snorting and getting up 
“I know all about that,” said 
I; “my death warrant is drawn up, and 
if I don’t strike it will be signed. This is 
how she has felt her way with all of them 
before she has killed them. I have but 
one chance of life,” said I, “and I won’t 


her rage. 


throw it away without a struggle.” I 
opened the door, and, with a mind full 
of misgivings, | walked quickly up to her. 
I did not hesitate to raise the question 
which of us two was to suffer. I knew 
that would not do. 


like a tiger, and drove the pitchfork into 


I sprang upon her 


her trunk. She gave a yell of dismay and 
turned a little from me; I drove the fork 
into her ear. 

Then came out her real character. 

She wheeled round, ran:her head into 
a corner, stuck out her great buttocks, 
and trembled all over like a leaf. I 
stabbed her with all my force for half an 
hour till the blood poured out of every 
square foot of her huge body, and, dur- 
ing the operation, she would have crept 
I filled her 
as full of holes as a cloved orange. 


into a nutshell if she could. 


3d9 


The blood that trickled out of her saved 
mine; and, for the first time, I walked out 
of her shambles her master. 

One year and six months after we had 
landed at New York to conquer another 
hemisphere, we turned tail and sailed for 
England again. We had a prosperous 
voyage, with the exception of one acci- 
dent. Hinde, 


brandy, had delirium tremens, and one 


George from incessant 
night, in a fit of it, he had just sense 
enough to see that he was hardly to be 
* Jobnet 
said he to me, “tie me to this mast hand 
and foot.” 
me for Heaven’s sake, so I bound him 
This done, 


some one called me down below, and while 


trusted with the care of himself. 
I demurred; but he begged 
hand and foot as per order. 


I was there it seems George got very un- 
comfortable, and began to halloo and com- 
plain. Up comes the captain—sees a man 
lashed tothe mast. “ What game is this?” 
“It is that little blackguard, 
John,” says Hinde; “he caught me sleep- 


says he. 


ing against the mast, and took a mean 
The 
captain made sure it was a sea-jest, and 


“ Thank 


you, captain,” says George, “you are a 


advantage; do loose me, captain!” 
loosed him with his own hands. 


good fellow. God bless you all!” and 
with these words he ran aft and jumped 
into the sea. A Yankee sailor made a 
grab at him and just touched his coat, but 
it was too late to save him, and we were 
going before the wind ten knots an hour. 
Thus George Hinde fell by brandy; his 
kindred spirit, old Tom, seemed ready to 
follow, without the help of water, salt or 
fresh. This man’s face was now a uni- 
form color, white, witha scarce perceptible 
bluish-yellowish tinge. He was a moving 
corpse. | 

Drink forever! it makes men thieves, 
murderers, asses, and paupers; but what 
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about that? so long as it sends them to an 
early grave with “beast” for their friends 
to write over their tombstones, unless they 
have a mind to tell lies in a churchyard, 
and that is a common trick. 

We arrived at the mouth of the Thames. 

Some boats boarded us with fresh pro- 
visions and delicacies; among the rest, one 
It is 
called soft-tommy at sea,and on land bread. 


I had not tasted for many a day. 


The merchant stood on tiptoe and handed 
a loaf toward me, and I leaned over the 
bulwarks and stretched down to him with 
a shilling in my hand. But, as ill luck 
would have it, the shilling slipped from 
my fingers and fell. If it had been some 
men’s it would have fallen into the boat, 
other’s into the sea, slap; but it was mine, 
and so it fell on the boat’s very rim, and 
then danced to its own music into the 
water. I looked after it in silence; a 
young lady with whom I had made some 
little acquaintance during the voyage hap- 
pened to be at my elbow, and she laughed 
most merrily as the shilling went down. 
I remember being astonished that she 
laughed. The man still held out the 
bread, but I shook my head. 
go without now,” said I; the young lady 
“Why, it is worth 


“IT must 


was quite surprised. 
a guinea,” cried she. 

“Yes, miss,” said I, sheepishly, “but 
we can’t always have what we like, you 
see; I ought to have held my shilling 
tighter.” 

“Your shilling,” cries she. “Oh!” and 
she dashed her hand into her pocket and 
took out her purse, and I could see her 
beautiful white fingers tremble with eager- 
She 
soon bought the loaf, and, as she handed 


ness as they dived among the coin. 


it to me, I happened to look in her face, 
and her cheek was red and her eyes quite 
brimming. Her quick woman’s heart had 
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told her the truth, that it was a well- 
dressed and tolerably well-behaved man’s 
last shilling, and he returning after years 
of travel to his native land. 

I am sure until the young lady felt for 
me, I thought nothing of it; I had been 
But 
when I saw she thought it hard, I began to 


at my last shilling more than once. 


think it was hard, and I remember the wa- 
Heaven bless 
her, and may she never want a shilling 


ter came into my own eyes. 


in her pocket, nor a kind heart near her 
to show her the world is not all made of 
stone. 

We had no money to pay our passage, 
and we found Mr. Yates somewhat em- 
barrassed. We had cost him a thousand 
or two, and no return; so, while he wrote to 
Mons. Huguet, that came to pass in En- 
gland which we had always just contrived 
to stave off abroad. 

The elephant was pawned. 

And now I became of use to the pro- 
prietors. I arranged with the mortgagees, 
and they made the spout a show-place. I 
used to exhibit her and her tricks, and 
with the proceeds I fed her and Elliot and 
myself. 

We had been three weeks in pledge, 
when one fine morning, as I was showing 
off seated on the elephant’s back, I heard 
a French exclamation of surprise and joy; 
I looked down, and there was M. Huguet. 
I came down to him, and he, whose quick 
eye saw a way through me out of drunken 
Elliot, gave a loose to his feelings, and 
embraced me a la Frangaise, “ which made 
the common people very much to admire,” 
as the song has it; also a polite howl of 
derision greeted our Continental affection. 
M. Huguet put his hand into his pocket, 
and we got out of limbo, and were let 
loose upon suffering humanity once more. 

They talk as if English gold did every- 
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thing; but it was French gold bought us 
off, I know that, for I saw it come out of 
his pocket. 

As soon as we were redeemed, we took 
an engagement at Astley’s, and, during 
this engagement, cadaverous Tom, finding 
we could master her, used to attend less 
and less to her and more and more to 
brandy 

A certain baker, who brought her loaves 
every morning for breakfast, used to ask 
He ad- 
mired her, and took this way of making 
her fond of him. One day I had left these 
two friends and their loaves together for a 


me to let him feed her himself. 


minute, when I heard a fearful cry. I 
knew the sound too well by this time, and, 
as I ran back, I had the sense to halloo at 
her: At the 
sound of my voice she dropped him from 


this saved the man’s life. 


a height of about twelve feet, and he rolled 
away like a ball of worsted. I dashed in, 
up with the pitchfork, and into her like 
lightning, and, while the blood was squirt- 
ing out of her from a hundred little prong- 
holes, the poor baker limped away. 

Any gentleman or lady who wishes to 
know how a man feels when seized by an 
elephant, preparatory to being squelched, 
can consult this person; he is a respectable 
tradesman; his name is Johns; he lives 
near Astley’s Theater, or used to, and for 
obvious reasons can tell you this one anec- 
dote out of many such better than I can; 
that is, if he has not forgotten it, and I 
dare say he hasn’t—ask him! 

After Astley’s, Drury Lane engaged us 
to play second to the Lions of Mysore; 
rather a down-come; but we went. In 
this theater we behaved wonderfully. 
Notwithstanding the number of people 
continually buzzing about us, we kept our 
temper, and did not smash a single one of 
these human gnats, so trying to our little 


The 
only thing we did wrong was, we broke 


female irritability and feeble nerves. 


through a granite mountain and fell down 
on to the plains, and hurt our knee, and 
broke one super—only one. 

The Lions of Mysore went a starring 
to Liverpool, and we accompanied them. 
While we were there the cholera broke 
out in England, and M. Huguet sum- 
We brushed 
our hats, put on our gloves, and walked 


moned us hastily to France. 


at one stretch from Liverpool to Dover. 
There we embarked for Boulogne: Djek, 
cadaverous Tom, wolf-skin-lamb Pippin, 
and myself. I was now in Huguet’s serv- 
ice at fifty francs a week as coadjutor and 
successor of cadaverous Tom, whose de- 
mise was hourly expected, even by us who 
were hardened by use to his appearance, 
which was that of the ghost of delirium 
tremens. We arrived off Boulogne Pier; 
but there we were boarded by men in uni- 
forms and mustaches, and questions put 
about the cholera, which disease the civic 
authorities of Boulogne were determined 
to keep on the other side of the Channel. 
The captain’s answer proving satisfactory, 
we were allowed to run into the port. 

In landing anywhere Djek and her 
attendants had always to wait till the 
other passengers had got clear, and we did 
soon this occasion. At length our turn 
came; but we had no sooner crossed the 
gangway and touched French ground than 
a movement took place on the quay, and a 
lot of bayonets bristled in our faces, and 
“Halte la!” was the word. We begged 
an explanation; in answer, an officer 
elared with eyes like saucers and pointed 
with his finger at Elliot. The truth 
flashed on us. The Frenchmen were 
afraid of cholera coming over from En- 
gland, and here was a man who looked 


plague, cholera, or death himself in per- 
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preter, but Tom’s face was not to be 


refuted by words. Some were for send- 
ing us back home to so diseased a country 
as this article must have come out of; but 
milder measures prevailed. They set apart 
for our use a little corner of the quay, and 
there they roped us in and sentineled us. 
And so for four days, in the polished king- 
dom of France, we dwelt in a hut ruder 
far than any on the banks of the Ohio. 
At last as Tom Coffin got 


neither a worse nor a better color, they 


Drink forever! 


listened to reason, and let us loose upon 
the nation at large, and away we tramped 
for Paris. 

Times were changed with us in one re- 
spect: we no longer marched to certain 
victory; our long ill-success in America 
had lessened our arrogance, and we crept 
along toward Paris. But, luckily for us, 
we had now a presiding head, and a good 
one. The soul of business is puffing, and 
no man puffed better than our chief, M. 
Huguet. Half-way between Boulogne and 
Paris we were met by a cavalier carrying 
our instructions how we were to enter 
Paris; and, arrived at St. Denis, instead 
of going straight on, we skirted the town 
and made our formal entry by the Bois 
de Boulogne and the Arch of Triumph. 
Huguet had come to terms with Franconi, 
and, to give Djek’s engagement more im- 
portance, Franconi’s whole troop were 
ordered out to meet us and escort us in. 
They paraded up and down the Champs 
Elysees first, to excite attention and in- 
quiry, and when the public were fairly 
agog our cavalcade formed outside the 
barrier, and came glittering and prancing 
through the arch. An elephant has her 
Djek, the 
despised of Kentucky and Virginia, burst 


ups and downs like the rest. 


on Paris the center of a shining throng. 
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Franconi’s bright amazons and exquisite 
cavaliers rode to and fro our line, carry- 
ing sham messages with earnest faces; 
Djek was bedecked with ribbons, and 
seemed to tread more majestically, and 
our own hearts beat higher, as amid grace, 
and beauty, and pomp, sun shining—hats 
waving—feathers bending—mob cheering 
—trumpets crowing—and flints striking 
fire, we strode proudly into the great city, 
the capital of pleasure. 


CHAPTER X. 


THESE were bright days to me. I was 
set over old Tom—fancy that; and my 
I had fifty frances a 
week, and cleared as much more by show- 


salary doubled his. 


ing her privately in her stable. 

Money melts in London—it evaporates 
Pippin was a great favorite 
both with men and women behind the 


in Paris. 
scenes at Franconi’s. He introduced me 
to charming companions of both sexes; 
gayety reigned and tin and morals “ made 
themselves air, into which they vanished.” 
Shakespeare. 

Toward the close of her engagement 
Djek made one of her mistakes; she up 
with her rightful heir and broke his ribs 
against the side scenes. 

We nearly had to stop her perform- 
ances; we could not mend our rightful — 
heir by next night, and substitutes did not — 
“IT won’t go on with her.” — 
“TI won’t play with her,” was a cry that — 


pour in. 


even the humblest and neediest began to 


raise. I am happy to say that She was 


a 
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not under my superintendence when this 
rightful heir came to grief. 

And now the cholera came to Paris, and 
theatricals of all sorts declined, for there 
was a real tragedy playing in every street. 
The deaths were very numerous, and 
awfully sudden; people were struck down 
in the streets as if by lightning; gloom 
and terror hung all over. 

When this terrible disease is better 
it will be found to be of the 


nature of strong poison, and its cure, if 


known 


any, will be strychnine, belladonna, or, 
likelier still, some quick and deadly min- 
eral poison that kills the healthy with 
cramps and discoloration. 

In its rapid form cholera is not to be 
told from quick poison, and hence sprung 
up among the lower order in Paris a notion 
that wholesale poisoning was on foot. 

Pippin and I were standing at the door 
of a wine shop, waiting for our change. 
His wild appearance attracted first one 
and then another. Little knots of people 
collected and eyed us; then they began to 
talk and murmur, and cast suspicious 
“Come away,” said Pippin, 
We walked off; they 
walked after us, increasing like a snow- 
ball, 
louder. 


glances. 
rather hastily. 
and they murmured louder and 
I asked Pippin what the fools 


were gabbling about. He told me they 


suspected us of being the poisoners. At | 


this I turned round, and, being five feet 
four, and English, was for punching some 
of their heads; but the athletic, pacific 
Italian would not hear of it, much less co- 
operate; and now they surrounded us just 
at the corner of one of the bridges, lashing 
themselves into a fury, and looking first at 
us, and then at the river below. Pippin 
was as white as death, and I thought it 
was all up myself, when by good luck a 
troop of mounted gendarmes issued from 
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Pippin hailed them; they 
came up, and, after hearing both sides, 


the palace. 


took us under their protection, and off we 
marched between two files of cavalry, fol- 
lowed by the curses of a superficial popu- 
lace. Extremes don’t do. Pippin was the 
color of ink, Elliot of paper; both their 
mugs fell under suspicion, and nearly 
brought us to grief. 

Franconi closed, and Djek, Huguet & 
Co., started on a provincial tour. 

They associated themselves on this occa- 
sion with Michelet, who had some small 
wild animals, such as lions, tigers, and 
leopards. 

Our first move was to Versailles. Here 
we built a show-place and exhibited Djek, 
not as an actress, but asa private elephant, 
in which capacity she did the usual ele- 
phant business, besides a trick or two that 
most of them have not brains enough for, 
whereof anon. 

Michelet was the predecessor of Van 
Amburgh and Carter, and did everything 
they do a dozen years before they were 
ever heard of; used to go into the lions’ 
den, pull them about, and put his head 
down their throats, and their paws round 
his neck, etc., etc. 

I observed this man, and learned some- 
thing from him. Besides that general 
quickness and decision which is necessary 
with wild animals, I noticed that he was 
always on the lookout for mischief, and 
An- 
other point, he always attacked the offend- 


always punished it before it came. 


ing part, and so met the evil in front; for 
instance, if one of his darlings curled a lip 
and showed a tooth, he hit him over the 
mouth that moment and no where else; if 
one elongated a claw, he hit him over the 
He read the whole 
crew as | had learned to read Djek, and 


foot like lightning. 


conquered their malice by means of that 
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marvelous cowardice which they all show 
if they can see no signs of it in you. 

For there are no two ways with wild 
beasts. If there is a single white spot in 
your heart, leave them, for your life will 
be in danger every moment. If you can 
despise them, and keep the rod always in 
sight, they are your humble servants; no- 
body more so. 

Our exhibition, successful at first, be- 
gan to flag; so that the fertile brain of 
M. Huguet had to work. He proposed to 
his partner to stand a tiger, and he would 
stand a bull, and “we will have a joint- 
stock fight like the King of Oude.” 
Michelet had his misgivings, but Huguet 
overruled him. That ingenious gentleman 
then printed bills advertising for a cer- 
tain day a fight between a real Bengal 
tiger and a ferocious bull that had just 
gored a man to death. This done, he sent 
me round the villages to find and hirea 
bull. 
shall have to pay for a hole in the tiger’s 
leather.” 


consented to risk for so much money 


“Mind you get a mild one, or I 
I found one which the owner 


down, and the damage he should sustain 
from tiger to be valued independently by 
two farmers after the battle. 

The morning of the fight Pippin and I 
went for our bull and took him out of the 
yard toward Versailles; but when we had 
gone about two hundred yards, he became 
uneasy, looked round, sniffed about, and 
finally turned round spite of all our efforts 

We remonstrated 
+ Ob. tasaidahogs: 1 
forgot; he won’t start without the wench.” 


and paced home again. 
with the proprietor. 


So the wench in question was sent for (his 
companion upon amatory excursions). She 
went with us, and launched us toward 
Versailles. This done, she returned home, 
and we marched on; but before we had 


gone a furlong Taurus showed symptoms 
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of uneasiness; these increased, and at last 
he turned round and walked tranquilly 
We 
him, and bullied him, all to no purpose. 


home. hung upon him, thrashed 
His countenance was placid, but his soul 
resolved, and—he walked home, slowly, 
but inevitably; so then, there was nothing 
for it but to let him have the wench all the 
way to the tiger, and she would not go to 
Versailles till she had put on some new 
finery—short waist, coal-scuttle bonnet, 
etc. More time lost with that; and, 
when we did arrive in the arena, the 
The 


bull stood in the middle, confused and 


spectators were tired of waiting. 


stupid. The tiger was in his cage in a 
eorner; we gave him time to observe his 
prey, and then we opened the door of his 
cage. 

A shiver ran through the audience (they 
were all seated in boxes looking down on 
the arena). 


A moment more and the furious animal — 


would spring upon his victim, and his 
fangs and claws sink deep into its neck, 
Vide books of travels. 

One moment succeeded to another, and 


etc., etc. 


nothing occurred. The ferocious animal 
lay quiet in his cage, and showed no 
sign; so then we poked the ferocious 
He snarled, but would not ven- 
ture out. When this had lasted a long 
time, the spectators began to doubt his 


animal. 


ferocity and to goose the ferocious animal. 
So I gota red-hot iron and nagged him 
behind. He gave a yell of dismay, and 
went into the arena like a shot. He took 
All he thought of 
was escape from the horrors that sur- 
rounded him. Winged by terror, he gave 


no notice of the bull. 


a tremendous spring, and landed his fore- 
paws on the boxes, stuck fast, and glared 
in at the spectators. They rushed out 


yelling. He dug his hind claws into the 
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\ wood-work, and by slow and painful de- 


— 


grees clambered into the boxes. 


When he 


got in, the young and active were gone 


home, and he ran down the stairs among 
the old people that could not get clear so 
quick as the rest. He was so frightened 
at the people that he skulked and hid him- 
self in a cornfield, and the people were so 
frightened at him that they ran home and 
locked their street doors. So one coward 
made many. 

They thought the poor wretch had at- 
tacked them, and the journal next day 
maintained this view of the transaction, 
We 


netted our striped coward with four shut- 


and the town to this day believes it. 


ters and kicked him into his cage. 

The bull went home with “ the wench,” 
and to this day his thick skull has never 
comprehended what the deuce he went to 
Versailles for. 

This was how we competed with Orien- 
tal monarchs. 

We marched southward, through Or- 
leans, Tours, etc., to Bordeaux, and were 
pretty well received in all these places ex- 
cept at one small place whose name I for- 
Here they hissed her out of the town 
It turned out she had been there 
before and pulverized a brushmaker, a 


get. 
at sight. 


popular man among them. 

Soon after Bordeaux she had words with 
the lions. They, in their infernal conceit, 
thought themselves more attractive than 
Djek. It is vice versa, and by a long 
chalk, said Djek & Co. 


growled a bit, then parted to meet no 


The parties 


more in this world. 

From Bordeaux we returned by another 
route to Paris; for we were only starring 
it in the interval of our engagement as 
We started 
one morning from —— with light hearts, 


an actress with Franconi. 


our faces turned toward the gay city, 
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Elliot, Pippin, and I. Elliot and I walked 
by the side of the elephant, Pippin walk- 
He 
never trusted himself nearer to her ona 


ing some forty yards in the rear. 


march. 

We were plodding along in this order, 
when, all in a moment, without reason or 
warning of any sort, she spun round _ be- 
tween us on one heel like a thing turning 
on a pivot, and strode back like lightning 
at Pippin. He screamed and ran; but, 
before he could take a dozen steps, she 
was upon him, and struck him down with 
her trunk and trampled upon him; she 
then wheeled round and trudged back as 
if she had merely stopped to brush off a 
After the first mo- 
ment of stupefaction, both Elliot and I 


fly or pick up a stone. 


had run after her with all the speed we 
had; but so rapid was her movement, and 
so instantaneous the work of death, that 
we only met her on her return from her 
victim. I will not shock the reader by 
describing the state in which we found 
our poor comrade; but he was crushed 
to death. 


and trust he never felt anything for the 


He never spoke, and I believe 


few minutes that breath lingered in his 
body. 
and spoke to him, but he could not hear 


We kneeled down and raised him 
us. When Djek got her will of one of us, 
all our hope used to be to see the man die; 
and so it was with poor dear Pippin; 
mangled, and life impossible, we kneeled 
down and prayed to God for his death; 
and, by Heaven’s mercy, I think in about 
four minutes from the time he got his 
death-blow his spirit passed away, and 
our well-beloved comrade and friend was 
nothing now but a lump of clay on our 
hands. 

We were some miles from any town or 
village, and did not know what to do, and 
how to take him to a resting-place. At 
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last we were obliged to tie the body across 
the proboscis, and cover it as well as we 
could, and so we made his murderess carry 
him to the little town of La Palice—yes, 
La Palice. 
of inquest was held, and M. Huguet (at- 
tended and told the old story: said the 
man had been cruel to her, and she had 


Here we stopped, and a sort 


put up with it as long as she could. Ver- 
dict, “Served him right”; and so we lied 
over our poor friend’s murdered body, and 
buried him with many sighs in the little 
churchyard of La Palice, and then trudged 
on, sad and downcast, toward the gay 
capital. 


CHAPTER XI. 


I THINK a lesson is to be learned from 
this sad story. Too much fear is not 
prudence. Had poor Pippin walked with 
Elliot and me alongside the elephant, she 
dared not have attacked him. Butthrough 
fear he kept forty yards in the rear, and 
she saw a chance to get him by himself; 
and, from my knowledge of her, I have 
little doubt she had meditated this attempt 
for months before she carried it out. Poor 
Pippin! 

We arrived in Paris to play with Fran- 
coni. Now it happened to be inconvenient 
to Franconi to fulfill his engagement. 
M. Huguet 


was angry—threatened legal proceedings. 


He accordingly declined us. 


Franconi answered, “ Where is Pippin?” 
Huguet shut up. Then Franconi followed 
suit; if hard pressed, he threatened to de- 
clare in open court that it was out of 
humanity alone he declined to fulfill his 
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engagement. This stopped M. Huguet’s | 
mouth altogether. He took a place on 
the Boulevard, and we showed her and 
her tricks at three prices, and did a rat- 
tling business. Before we had been a 
fortnight in Paris, old Tom Elliot died at 
the Hospital Dubois, and I became her 
vizier at a salary of one hundred francs 
per week. 

Having now the sole responsibility, I 
watched her as you would a _ powder- 
I let nobody 
but M. Huguet go near her in my absence. 


magazine lighted by gas. 


This gentleman continued to keep her 
sweet on him with lumps of sugar, and 
to act as her showman when she exhibited 
publicly. 

One day we had a message from the 
Tuileries, and we got the place extra clean; 
and the king’s children paid her a visit— 
I did not know their 
names, but I suppose it was Prince Joinville, 


a lot of little chaps. 


Aumale,and cetera. All I know is that while 
these little Louis Philippes were coaxing 
her, and feeding her, and cutting about her, 
and sliding down her, and I was telling 
them she was a duck, the perspiration was 
running down my back one moment and 
and I thanked 
Heaven devoutly when the young gents 


cold shivers the next, 


went back to their papa and mamma, and 
no bones broken. The young gentlemen 
reported her affability and my lies to the 
king, and he engaged her to perform gratis 
in the Champs Elysées during the three 
days’ féte. Fifteen hundred francs for 
this. 

But Huguet was penny-wise and pound- 
foolish to agree, for it took her gloss off. 
Showed her gratis to half the city. 

Among Djek’s visitors came one day a 
pretty young lady, a nursery governess 
to some nobleman’s children, whose name 


I forget, but he was English. The chil- 


; 
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dren were highly amused with Djek, and 
quite loath to go. The young lady, who 
had a smattering of English as I had of 
\French, put several questions to me. I 
answered them more polite than usual on 


account of her being pretty, and I used a 


privilege I had and gave her an order for 
| free admission some other day. Shecame, 


with only one child, which luckily was one 
of those deeply meditative ones that occur 
but rarely, and only bring out a word ev- 


ery half-hour; so mademoiselle and I had 
a chat, which I found so agreeable that I 
rather neglected the general public for her. 
I made it my business to learn where she 
aired the children, and, one vacant morn- 
ing, dressed in the top of the fashion, I 
stood before her in the garden of the Tuil- 
eries. She gave a half-start and a blush, 
and seemed very much struck with astonish- 
She was a little 


less astonished next week when the same 


ment at this rencontre. 


thing happened, but still she thought these 
In 
short, I paid my addresses to Mademoi- 


coincidences remarkable, and said so. 
selle ——. She was a charming brunette 
from Geneva, greatly my superior in edu- 
cation and station. I was perfectly con- 
scious of this, and instantly made this 
“All the better for me if I 


can win her.” 


calculation : 
But the reader knows my 
character by this time, and must have ob- 
served how large a portion of it effrontery 
forms. I wrote to her every day, some- 
times in the French language—no, not in 
the French language, in French words. 
She sometimes answered in English words. 
She was very pretty and very interesting, 
and I fancied her. Whena man is in love 
he can hardly see difficulties. I pressed 
her to marry me, and I believed she would 
When I came to this point the 


young lady’s gayety declined, and when I 


consent. 


was painting her pictures of our conjugal 


brightening at the picture. 
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happiness, she used to sigh instead of 
At last I 
pressed her so hard that she consented to 
write to Geneva and ask her parents’ con- 
When the letter went 
I was now in 


sent to our union. 
I was in towering spirits. 
the zenith of my prosperity. The risks I 
had run with Djek were rewarded by a 
heavy salary and the post of honor near 
her, and, now that I was a little weary of 
roaming the world alone, with an elephant, 
fate had thrown in my way a charming 
companion who would cheer the weary 
road. 

Dreams. 

The old people at Geneva saw my posi- 
tion with another eye. “He is a servant 
liable to lose his place at any moment by 
any one of a hundred accidents, and his 
profession is a discreditable one; why, he 
is a Showman.” 

They told her all this in language so 
plain that she would never show me the 
letter. I was for defying their advice and 
authority, but she would not hear of it. I 
was forced to temporize. “In a month’s 
time,” said I to myself, “her scruples will 
melt away.” Butin less than a fortnight 
the order came for us to march into Flan- 
ders. I communicated this cruel order to 
my sweetheart. Sheturned pale, and made 
no secret of her attachment to me, and of 
the pain she felt at parting. Every even- 
ing, before we left Paris, I saw her and 
implored her to trust herself to me and 
leave Paris as my wife. She used to smile 
at my pictures of wedded happiness, and 
cry the next minute because she dared not 
give herself and me that happiness; but, 
with all this she was firm and would not 
fly in her parents’ face. 

At last came a sad and bitter hour: hat 
in hand, as the saying is, I made a last 


desperate endeavor to persuade her to be 
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mine, and not to let this parting take place 
at all. 
and, the more I said, the firmer she be- 


She was much agitated, but firm; 


So at last I grew frantic and re- 
I called her a cold-hearted 
coquette, and we parted in anger and 


came. 
proached her. 


despair. 

Away into the wide world again, not as 
I used to start on these pilgrimages, with 
a stout heart and iron nerves, but cold and 
weary, and worn out before the journey 
had begun. As we left Paris behind us 
I had but one feeling, that the best of life 
was at anend forme. My limbs took me 
along like machinery, but my heart was a 
lump of ice inside me, and I would have 
thanked any man for knocking me on the 
head and ending the monotonous farce of 
my existence; ay, gentlefolks, even a poor 
mechanic can feel like this when the desire 
of his heart is balked forever. 

Trudge! trudge! trudge! forever and 
ever. 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! forever and 
ever. 

A man gets faint and weary of it at last, 
and there comes a time when he pines for 
a hearth-stone, and a voice he can believe, 
a part, at least, of what it says, and a Sun- 
day of some sort now and then; and my 
time was come to long for these things, 
and for a pretty and honest face about me 
to stand for the one bit of peace and the 
one bit of truth in my vagabond charlatan 
life. 

I lost my appetite and sleep, and was 
My 
clothes hung about me like bags, I got so 
thin. 


cured me after all. 


very nearly losing heart altogether. 


It was my infernal occupation that 
Djek gave me no time 
even for despair. The moment I became 
her sole guardian I had sworn on my knees 
she should never kill another man; judge 


whether I had to look sharp after her to 
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keep the biped from perjury and the quad- 
ruped from murder. Islept with her—rose 
early—fed her—walked twenty miles with 
her, or exhibited her all day, sometimes 
did both, and at night rolled into the straw 
beside her, too deadly tired to feel all my 
unhappiness; and so, after a while, time 
and toil blunted my sense of disappoint- 
ment, and I trudged and tramped, and 
praised Djek’s moral qualities in the old 
routine. Only now and then, when I saw 
the country lads in France and Belgium 
going to church dressed in their best with 
their sweethearts, and I in prison in the 
stable with my four-legged hussy, waiting 
perhaps till dark to steal out and march to 
some fresh town, I used to feel as heavy 
as lead and as bitter as wormwood, and 
wish we were all dead together by way 
of a change. 

A man needs a stout heart to go through 
the world at all, but most of all he needs it 
for a roving life; don’t you believe any 
other, no matter who tells you. 

With this brief notice of my feelings I 
All through 
I spare the reader much, though I dare say 


pass over two months’ travel. 


he doesn’t see it. 

Sir, the very names of the places I have 
visited would fill an old-fashioned map of 
Kurope. 

Talk of Ulysses and his travels! he 
never saw the tenth part of what I have 
gone through. 

I have walked with Djek farther than 
round the world during the eleven years I 
have trudged beside her; it is only 24,000 
miles round the world. 

After a year’s pilgrimage we found our- 
selves at Doncheray, near Sedan. 

Here we had an incident. Monsieur 
Huguet was showing her to the public 
with the air of a prince and in his 
Marechal of France costume, glittering 
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with his theatrical cross of the Legion of 
Honor. He was not particular what he 
put on, so that it shone and looked well. 
He sent me for something connected with 
I had 


hardly ten steps to go, but during the time 


the performance—a pistol, I think. 


Iwas out of her sight I heard a man cry 
‘out and the elephant snort. Iran back, 
| hallooing as I came. As Iran in I found 
the elephant feeling for something in the 
straw with her foot, and the people rushing 

out of the doors in dismay. The moment 

she saw me she affected innocence, but 

trembled from head to foot. I drew out 
from the straw a thing you would have 
taken for a scarecrow or a bundle of rags. 
It was my master, M. Huguet, his glossy 
hat battered, his glossy coat stained and 
torn, and his arm broken in two places; a 
moment more and her foot would have 
been on him, and his soul crushed out of 
his body. 

The people were surprised when they 
saw the furious snorting monster creep 
into a corner to escape a little fellow five 
feet four, who got to the old weapon, pitch- 
fork, and drove it into every part of her 
but her head. She hid that in the corner 
the moment she saw blood in my eye. 

We got poor M. Huguet to bed, and 
a doctor from the hospital to him, and a 
sorrowful time he had of it; and so, after 
standing good for twelve years, lump sugar 
fell to the ground. Pitchfork held good. 

At night more than a hundred people 
came to see whether I was really so hardy 
To 
show them my sense of her, I lay down 
On this she lifted her 
fore feet singly, and with the utmost care 


as to sleep with this ferocious animal. 
between her legs. 


and delicacy drew them back over my 
body. 

As soon as M. Huguet’s arm was set and 
doing well, he followed us (we had got 
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into France by this time), and came in 
along with the public to admire us, and 
to learn how the elephant stood affected 
toward him now, he cried out in his most 
ingratiating way, in sugared tones, “ Djek, 
my boy! Djek!” At this sound Djek raised 
a roar of the most infernal rage, and 
Huguet, who knew her real character 
well enough, though he pretended not to, 
comprehended that her heart was now set 
upon his extinction, malgré twelve years 
of lump sugar. 

He sent for me, and with many expres- 
sions of friendship offered me the inval- 
uable animal for thirty thousand francs. 
I declined her without thanks. “Then I 
shall have the pleasure of killing her to- 
morrow,” said the Frenchman, “and what 
will become of your salary, mon pauvre 
garcon?” 

In short, he had mein a fix, and used 
I bought her of him for 20,000 
francs, to be paid by installments. 


his power. 
I gave 
him the first installment, a five-franc piece, 
and walked out of the wine-shop her sole 
proprietor. 

The sense of property is pleasant, even 
when we have not paid for the article. 
There © 
was no time to lose, because I had only a 


That night I formed my plans. 


thousand francs in the world, and she eat 
a thousand francs a week, or nearly. I 
determined to try Germany—a poor coun- 
try, but one which, being quite inland, 
could not have become callous to an ele- 
phant, perhaps had never seen one. I[ 
shall never forget the fine, clear morning 
I started on my own account. The sun 
was just rising, the birds were tuning, 
and all manner of sweet smells came from 
the fields and the hedges. 
step out more majestically than when she 


Djek seemed to 


was another man’s; my heart beat high. 
Eleven years ago I had started the mean- 
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est of her slaves. I had worked slowly, 
painfully, but steadily up, and now I was 
actually her lord and master, and half 
the world before me with the sun shin- 
ing on it. 

The first town I showed her at as mine 
was Verdun, and the next day I wrote to 
Mademoiselle —— at Paris to tell her of 
the change in my fortunes. This was the 
only letter I had sent, for we parted bad 
friends. I received a kinder answer than 
the abrupt tone of my letter deserved. She 
congratulated me, and thanked me for re- 
membering that whatever good fortune be- 
fell me must give her particular pleasure, 
and in the postscript she told me she was 
just about to leave Paris and return to 
her parents in Switzerland. 

Djek crossed into Prussia, tramped that 
country, and penetrated into the heart of 
Germany. As [had hoped, she descended 
on this nation with all the charm of 
novelty, and used to clear the copper* 
out of a whole village. J remember early 
in this trip being at a country inn. I saw 
rustics, male and female, dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, coming over the hills from 
I thought there 
I asked the 
landlord what they were all coming for. 
They 


never saw such a thing in their lives, and 


every side to one point. 
“must be a fair or something. 


He said, “Why, you, to be sure.” 


never will again. 

In fact, at one or two small places we 
were stopped by the authorities, who had 
heard that we carried more specie out of 
little towns than the circulating medium 
would bear. 

In short, my first cowp was successful. 
After six months’ Germany, Bavaria, 
Prussia, etc., I returned to the Rhine at 

* Germany is mostly made of copper. A bucket- 


ful of farthings was a common thing for me to 


have in my carriage. 
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Strasbourg with eight thousand franes. 
During all this time she never hurt a 
soul, I watched her so fearfully close. 
So, being debarred from murder, she tried 
arson. | 

Ata place in Bavaria her shed was sud- 
denly observed to be in flames, and we 
saved her with difficulty. 

The cause never transpired until now, 
but I saw directly how it had been done. 
I had unwarily left my coat in her way. 
The pockets were found emptied of all 
their contents, among which was a lucifer 
box, fragments of which I found among 
the straw. She had played with this in 
her trunk, hammering it backward and 


forward against her knee, dropping the 


lighted matches into the straw, when they 
stung her, and very nearly roasted her 
own beef, the mischievous, uneasy devil. 

My readers will not travel with an ele- 
phant, but business of some sort will fall 
to the lot of some of them soon or late, 
and, as charlatanry is the very soul of 
modern business, it may not be amiss to 
show how the humble artisan worked his 
elephant. 

We never allowed ourselves to drop cas- 
ually upon any place, like a shower of 
rain. 

A man in bright livery, green and gold, 
mounted on a showy horse, used to ride 
into the town or village, and go round to 
all the inns, making loud inquiries about 
their means of accommodation for the ele- 
phant and her train. 
him, the people being now a little agog, 
another green and gold man came in on 
a trained horse, and inquired for No. 1. 
As soon as he had found him, the two rode 
together round the town—No. 2 blowing a 
trumpet and proclaiming the elephant; the 
nations she had instructed in the wonders 
of nature; the kings she had amused; her 


Four hours after | 
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grandeur, her intelligence, and, above all, 
her dovelike disposition. 

This was allowed to ferment for some 
hours, and, when expectation was at its 
height, the rest of the cavalcade used to 


heave in sight, Djek bringing up the rear. 
Arrived, I used to shut her in out of sight 
and send all my men and horses round, 


_parading, trumpeting, and pasting bills, 


so that at last the people were quite ripe 
for her, and then we went to work; and 
thus the humble artisan and his elephant 
cut a greater dash than lions, and tigers, 
and mountebanks, and quacks, and drew 
more money. 

Here is one of my programmes: only I 
must remark that I picked up my French 
where I picked up the sincerity it em- 
bodies, in the circuses, coulisses, and 
cabarets of French towns, so that I can 
patter French as fast as you like; but, of 
course, I know no more about it than a pig 


—not to really know it. 


Par permission.de M. le Maire, 
Le grand 
KLEPHANT 
du Roi de Siam, 

Du Cirque Olympique Franconi. 
Mdlle. Djek, 

Eléphant colossal, de onze pieds de hau- 
teur et du poids de neuf mille liv., est 
le plus grand élephant qui l’on ait vu 
en Kurope. 


M. H. B. Lott, naturaliste, pourvoyeur 


des ménageries des diverses cours d’Ku- 


rope, actionnaire du Cirque Olympique 
et propriétaire de ce magnifique éléphant, 
qu’il a dressé au point de le présenter au 
public dans une piéce théatrale qui fut 
eréée pour Mdlle. Djek il y a trois ans et 
demi, et qui a eu un si grand succés, sous 
le nom de |’Eléphant du Roi de Siam. 

Le propriétaire, dans son voyage autour 
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du monde, eut occasion d’acheter cet 
enorme quadrupéde, qui le prit en affec- 
tion, et qui, depuis onze ans qu’il le 
posséde, ne s’est jamais dementi, se plait 
a écouter son maitre et exécute avec 
punctualite tout ce qu’il lui indique de 
faire. 

Mdlle. Djek, qui est dans toute la force 
de sa taille, a maintenant cent vingt-cing 
ans; elle a onze pieds de hauteur—et pése 
neuf mille livres. 

Sa consommation dans les vingt-quatre 
heures excéde deux cent livres—quarante 
livres de pain pour son déjetiner; a midi, 
du son et de l’avoine; le soir, des pommes 
de terre ou du rizcuit: et la nuit du foin 
et de la paille. 

C’est le méme éléphant qui a combattu 
a lionne de M. Martin. Cette lonne en 
furie, qu’une imprudence fit sortier de sa 
cage, s’élance sur M. H. B. Lott qui se 
trouvait auprés de son élephant; voyant le 
danger il se réfugie derriére une des jambes 
de ce bon animal, qui reléve sa trompe pour 
le proteger.* La lonne allait saisir M. H. 
B. Lott; Velephant la voit, rabat sa trompe, 
Venveloppe, l’étouffe, la jette au loin, et 
Vaurait écrasée, si son maitre ne lui eut 
dit de ne pas continuer. 

Elle a ensuite allongé sa trompe, frappé 
du pied, criant et temoignant la satisfac- 
tion, qu’elle @prouvait d’avoir sauve son 
ami d’une mort certaine, comme on a pu 


voir dans les journaux en feévrier 1832. 


Dans les cours des séances, on lui fera 
faire tous ses grands exercices qui sont 
dignes d’admiration, dont le grand nombre 
ne permet pas d’en donner |’analyse dans 
cette affiche, et qu’il faut voir pour len 
faire une idée juste. 


*ITam a dull fellow now, as you see. But you 


must allow I have been a man of imagination. 
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moitié. 


I don’t think but what my countrymen 
will understand every word of the above; 
but, as there are a great number of French- 
men in London who will read this, I think 
it would look unkind not to translate it 
into English for their benefit. 


By Permission of the Worshipful the 
Mayor, 
the great 
EKLEPHANT 
of the King of Siam, 
from Franconi’s Olympic Circus. 
Mademoiselle Djek, 
Colossal Elephant, eleven feet high and 
The 
largest elephant ever seen in HKurope. 


weighs nine thousand pounds. 


Mr. H. B. Lott, naturalist, who supplies 
the manageries of the various courts of 
Kurope, shareholder in the Olympic Circus, 
and proprietor of this magnificent elephant, 
which he has trained to such a height that 
he will present her to the public in a 
dramatic piece which was written for her 
three years and a half ago, and had a 
great success under the title of the Hle- 
phant of the King of Siam.* 

The proprietor, in his voyage round the 
globe, was fortunate enough to purchase 
this enormous quadruped, which became 
’ attached to him, and has been eleven years 
in his possession, during which time she 
has never once forgotten herself, and 


*My literary gent and me nearly had words 
over this bit. 
“Well,” says I, ‘‘ you can’t have too 


‘* Why, it is all nominative case,” 
says he. 
much of a good thing. Can you better it?” 
‘¢ Better it!” says he; ‘‘why, I could 
it”; and he 


grinned. So I shut him up—for once. 


says I. 
not have come within a mile of 
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executes with obedient zeal whatever he 
bids her. | 

Mdlle. Djek has now arrived at her full 
growth, being one hundred and twenty- 
five years of age; she is eleven feet high, 
Her 
daily consumption exceeds two hundred 
She takes forty pounds of bread 
for her breakfast, at noon barley and oats, 


and weighs nine thousand pounds. 
pounds. 


in the evening potatoes or rice cooked, and 
at night hay and straw. | 

This is the same elephant that fought 
Mr, 
whom the carelessness of the attendants 


with Matin’s lioness. The lioness, 
allowed to escape from her cage, dashed 
furiously at Mr. H. B. Lott; fortunately 
he was near his elephant, and, seeing the 
danger, took refuge behind one of the legs 
She raised her 
The lion- 
ess made to seize him; but the elephant 


of that valuable animal. 
trunk in her master’s defense. 
lowered her trunk, seized the _ lioness, 
choked her, flung her a distance, and 
would have crushed her to death if Mr. 
Lott had not commanded her to desist. 
After that she extended her trunk, stamped 
with her foot, trumpeting and showing her 
satisfaction at having saved her friend from 
certain death, full accounts of which are to 
be seen in the journals of February, 1832. 

In the course of the exhibition she will 
go through all her exercises, which are 
wonderful, and so numerous that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them in this bill: 
they must be seen to form a just idea of 
them. 

Prices: First. places Second 
Soldiers and children half price. 


Djek and I used to make our bow to 
our audiences in the following fashion: I 
came on with her, and said, “ Otez mon 
chapeau pour saluer”; then she used to 
take off my hat, wave it gracefully, and 


» her. 


' tents in her trunk. 
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replace it on my head. She then pro- 
ceeded to pick up twenty five-franc pieces, 
one after another, and keep them piled in 
_ the extremity of her trunk. She also fired 
pistols, and swept her den with a broom, 
- ina most painstaking and ludicrous way. 
But perhaps her best business in a real 
_ judge’s eye was drinking a bottle of wine. 
The reader will better estimate this feat if 
he will fancy himself an elephant, and lay 
~ down the book now, and ask himself how 
he would do it, and read the following 
_ afterward. 

The bottle (cork drawn) stood before 
She placed the finger and thumb 
of her proboscis on the mouth, made a 
vacuum by suction, and then, suddenly 
inverting the bottle, she received the con- 
The difficulty now 
was to hold the bottle, which she would 
not have broken for a thousand pounds 
(my lady thought less of killing ten men 
than breaking a saucer), and yet not let 
the liquor run from her flesh-pipe. She 
rapidly shifted her hold to the center of 
the bottle, and worked it by means of the 
wrinkles in her proboscis to the bend of it. 
Then she griped it, and at the same time 
eurled round her trunk to a sloping posi- 
tion, and let the wine run down her 
throat. This done, she resumed the first 
position of her trunk and worked the 
bottle back toward her finger, suddenly 
snapped hold of it by the neck, and 
handed it gracefully to me. 

With this exception it was not her 
public tricks that astonished me most. 
The principle of all these tricks is one. 
An animal is taught to lay hold of things 
at command, and to shift them from one 
place to another. You vary the thing to 
be laid hold of, but the act is the same. 
In her drama, which was so effective on 
the stage, Djek did nothing out of the 
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way. She merely went through certain 
mechanical acts at a word of command 
from her keeper, who was unseen or un- 
noticed; 7.e., he was either at the wing 
in his fustian jacket, or on the stage with 
her in gimerack and gold, as one of a lot of 
slaves or courtiers, or what not. Between 
ourselves, a single trick I have several 
times caught her doing on her own account 
proved more for her intelligence than all 
these. She used to put her eye to a key- 
hole. Ay, that she would and so watch 
for hours to see what devil’s trick she 
could do with impunity—she would see 
me out of the way, and then go to work. 
Where there was no keyhole I have seen 
her pick the knot out of a deal board, and 
squint through the little hole she had thus 
made. 

A dog comes next to an elephant, but 
he is not up to looking through a keyhole 
or a crack. He can think of nothing 
better than snuffing under the door. 

At one place, being under a granary, 
she worked a hole in the ceiling no bigger 
than a thimble, and sucked down sackfulls 
Talk 


of the half-reasoning elephant: she seldom 


of grain before she was found out. 


met a man that could match her in reason- 
ing—to a bad end. Her weak points were 
her cruelty and cowardice, and by this 
latter Tom Elliot and I governed her with 
a rod of iron, vulgarly called a pitchfork. 
If a mouse pattered about the floor in her 
stable, Djek used to tremble all over, and 
whine with terror till the little monster 
was gone. <A ton shaken by an ounce. 

I have seen her start back in dismay 
from a small feather floating in the air. 
If her heart had been as stout as her will 
to do mischief was strong, mankind must 
have risen to put her down. 

Almost all you have ever heard about 
the full-grown elephant’s character is a 
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pack of falsities. They are your servants 


by fear, or they are your masters. Two 
years ago an elephant killed his keeper at 
Liverpool or Manchester, | forget which. 
Out came the Times: he had pronged him 
How well I knew the 
That 


man died, not because he had pronged the 


six weeks before. 
old lie; it seldom varies a syllable. 


animal, but because he hadn’t, or not 
enough. | 

Spare the pitchfork, spoil the elephant. 
There is another animal people miscon- 
strue just as bad—the hyena. 

Terrible fierce animal, the hyena, says 
Buffon & Co., and the world echoes the 
chant. 

Fierce, are they? You get a score of 
them together in a yard, and you shall see 
me walk into the lot with nothing but a 
switch, and them try to get between the 
brick and the mortar with the funk—that 
is how fierce they are; and they are not 
only cowardly, but innocent and affection- 
ate into the bargain, is the fierce hyena of 
Buffon & Co.; but, indeed, wild animals 
are sadly misunderstood; it is pitiable; and 
those that have the best character deserve 
it less than those that have the worst. 

In one German town I met with some- 
thing I should like to tell the sporting 
gents, for I don’t think there is many 
that ever fell in with such athing. But 
it is an old saying that what does happen 
has happened before and may again, so I 
tell this to put them on their guard, espe- 
cially in Germany. Well, it was a good 
town for business, and we stayed several 
days; but before we had been there many 
Restless 
they were, and uneasy. Sweated of their 


hours my horses turned queer. 
own accord. Stamped eternally. One in 
particular began to lose flesh. We ex- 
amined the hay. It seemed particularly 


good, and the oats not amiss. Called the 
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landlord in, and asked him if he could 
account for it. He stands looking at 
them; this one, called Dick, was all in 


a lather. 


there is an old woman in the next street 
that bewitches cattle, and she rides on your 
horses’ backs all night, you may take your — 


oath.” Then he tells us a lot of stories, 


whose cow died after giving this old. 


wench a rough word, and how she had 
been often seen to go across the meadows 
in the shape of a hare. 


against me, the old sorceress,” says he. | 
“She has been at them: you had _ better : 


send for the pastor.” 

“Go for the farrier, Jem,” says I. 
we had in the farrier. 
and smoked his pipe in dead silence, look- 
ing at them. 
says he, after about half an hour. 
turned hzm out of the stable. 
in two minds about punching his head, I 
was. 


No. 1.” 


He came. 


“Well, I think I know now,” | 
said he; “they are bewitched. You see . 


“She has a spite 


So | 
He sat on the bin ~ 


“They seem a little fidgety,” — 
So I- 
And I was — 


“Send for the veterinary surgeon, — 
“They have got some 


disorder,” says he, “that is plain; nostrils 


are clear, too. Let me see them eat.” 
They took their food pretty well. 
he asked where we came from last. 
“Well,” said he, cheerfully, “this 
is a murrain, I think. 


do 
twenty years 


him. 
In this country we 
invent a new murrain about every 
We are about due now.” 
He spoke English, this one—quite a fine 
gentleman. One of the grooms putin, “I 
think the water is poisoned.” 

“Any way,” 
die if we stay here.” 


So then they both pressed me to leave 


the town. 
ean’t afford to lose the horses.”’ 


and all expenses paid: so I looked blank. 4 


So did the veterinary. 


says another, “Dick will 


“You know, governor, we 
Now [I 
was clearing ten pounds a day in the place 


“T wouldn’t go,” — 


Then — 
I told © 
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says he; “wait a day or two; then the 
disease will declare itself, and we shall 
know what we are doing.” 

You see, gents, he did not relish my 
taking a murrain out of his town; he was 
a veterinary. “ Whatever it is,” says he, 
“you brought it with you.” 

“Well, now,” said I, “my opinion is I 
found ithere. Did you notice anything at 
the last place, Nick?” 

“No:” the grooms both bore me out. 

“Oh!” says the vet., “you can’t go by 
that: it had not declared itself.” | 

Well, if you will believe me (I often 
laugh when I think of it), it was not two 
minutes after he said that that it did de- 
clare itself. It was Sunday morning, and 
Nick had gota clean shirt on. 
eurrying the very horse called Dick, when 


Nick was 


all of a sudden the sleeve of his white shirt 
looked dirty. 
comes to the light. 


“What now?” cries he, and 
“TI do believe it is 


? 


vermin,” says he, “and if it is they are 


‘eaten up with it.” 


What vermin can that be?” 


said I; “have we invented a new vermin, 


“Vermin? 
too?” They were no bigger than pins’ 
points—looked like dust on his shirt. 
“What do you say, sir—is it vermin?” 

“Not a doubt of it,” says the vet. 
“These are poultry-lice, unless [ am mis- 
taken. Have you any hens anywhere 
near?” Both the grooms burst out, “ Hens? 
why there are fulla hundred upin the hay- 
loft.”’ The hens 


had been tumbling in the hay; the hay 


So that was the murrain. 


came down to the rack all alive with their 
vermin; and the vermin were eating the 
horses. We stopped that supply of hay; 
and what with currying, and washing 
with a solut. the vet. gave us, we cured 
that murrain—chicken-pox, if any. We 
had a little scene at going away from this 


place. Landlord had agreed to charge 


nothing for the use of stabling, we spent 
so much in other ways with him. In 
spite of that, he put it down at the foot of 
the list. 

iy OlTLISS. 


I would not pay. 


me won: tb.” 

“Then you shan’t go till you do”; and 
with that he and his servants closed the 
great gates. The yard was entered by two 
great double doors like barn doors, secured 
So there he 


It got wind, and there was 


outside by a stout beam. 
had us fast. 
the whole population hooting outside, three 
thousand strong. Then it was, “Come, 
don’t be a fool.” 

“Don’t you be a fool.” 

“Stand clear,” said I to the man; “we 
willalter our usual line of march this time; 
I’ll take Djek from the rear to the front.” 
So they all formed behind me and Djek, 
two carriages, and six horses, all in order. 
“Now,” said I, “landlord, you have had 
your joke, open the door, and let us part 
friends; we have been with you a week, 
you know, and you have had one profit 
out of us, and another out of the towns- 
folk we brought to your bar. Open the 
door.” 

“Pay me my bill, and I’ll. open,” says 
he. 
my stable for 


“Tf I turned away one traveler from 
you I’ve turned away 
twenty.” 

“ A bargain is a bargain. Will you 
open before she knocks your door into 
toothpicks?” 

“Oh! [ll risk my door if you'll risk 
your beast. No, I won’t open till I am 
paid.” 

“Once, will you open?” 

EN Oe 

“Twice, will you open? 

NOt 

“ Djek—Go!” 

She walked lazily at the door, as if 


Thrice?” 


she 
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The moment she touched 
it both doors were in the road; the beam 
was in half in the road. Most times one 
thing stands, another goes; here it all went 
bodily on all sides like paper on a windy 


did not see it. 


day, and the people went fastest of all. 
There was the yell of a multitude under 
our noses, then an empty street under our 
eyes. We marched on calm, majestical, 
and unruffled, beneath the silent night. 
Doors and bolts, indeed, to a lady that 
had stepped through a brick wall before 


that day—an English brick wall. 


CHAPTER XII. 


From Strasbourg I determined to go 
into Switzerland; above all, to Geneva. 
I could not help it. In due course of time 
and travel I arrived near Geneva, and sent 
forward my green and gold avant-couriers; 
but, alas! they returned with the doleful 
news that elephants were not admitted into 
that ancient city. The last elephant that 
had been there had done mischief, and at 
the request of its proprietor, Mdlle. Garnier, 
a young lady whose conscience smote her, 
for she had another elephant that killed one 
or two people in Venice, was publicly exe- 
cuted in the fortress.* 

Fortunately (as I then thought), I had 
provided myself with testimonials from 
the mayor and governors of some score of 
towns through which we had passed. I 


*They gave this elephant an ounce of prussic 
acid and an ounce of arsenic; neither of these 
sedatives producing any effect, they fired a can- 
non-ball through her neck. 
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produced these, and made friends in the 
town, particularly a with Dr. Mayo. 
last we were admitted. Djek was proved 
a dove by such overpowering testimony. 
I had now paid M. Huguet six thousand 
francs and found myself possessed of five 
thousand more. Business was very good 
Her 


intelligence and amiability became a by- 


in Geneva. Djek was very popular. 


word. I had but one bitter disappoint- 
ment, though. Mdlle. —— never came to 
see us, and I was too sulky and too busy 
to hunt for her. Besides, [ said to myself, 
“All the world can find me, and if she 
cared a button for me she would come to 
light.” I tried to turn it off with the old 
song, 


‘* Now get ye gone, ye scornful dame ; 
If you are proud, I’ll be the same. 
I make no doubt that I shall find 
As pretty a girl unto my mind.” 


Behold me now at the climax of prosper- 
ity, dressed like a gentleman, driving a 


pair of horses, proprietor of a whole caval- 


cade and of an elephant, and, after clearing 
all expenses, making at the rate of full 
£600 per annum. There was a certain 
clergyman of the place used to visit us 
about every day, and bring her cakes and 
things to eat, till he got quite fond of her, 
and believed that she returned his affec- 
T used to beg him not to go so close 

On this, his answer was, “ Why, 


tion. 

to her. 
you say she is harmless as a chicken”; so 
then I had no more to say. Well, one un- 
lucky day I turned my back for a moment; 
before I could get back there were the old 


sounds, a snort of rage, and a cry of terror, 


and there was the poor minister in her 


trunk. At sight of me she dropped him, 
but two of his ribs were broken, and he 
was quite insensible, and the people rushed 


out in terror. We raised the clergyman 


At 


—— 


~~ = 


= so” 2s =— et Oe.) Ue 


and carried him home, and in half an hour | 
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Byars 


a mob was before the door and stones as | and attacked me; accused me of false 


big as your fists thrown in at the windows; 
this, however, was stopped by the authori- 
ties. But the next day my lady was 
arrested and walked off to the fortress, 
I remonstrated, ex- 
I had now to feed 


her and no return from her: ruin stared 


and there confined. 
postulated, in vain. 
me in the face. So I went to law with the 
authorities: Law is slow, and Djek was 
eating all the time. Ruin looked nearer 
still. 


servants and horses, and still Djek re- 


The law ate my green and gold 


mained wm quod. Then I refused to feed 
her any longer, and her expenses fell upon 
the town. Her appetite and their poverty 
They 


held a sort of municipal tribunal, and 


soon brought matters to a climax. 


tried her for an attempt at homicide. I 
got counsel to defend her, for I distrusted 
my own temper and French. 

I can’t remember half the fine things he 
said, but there was one piece of common 
He said: “The ani- 
mal, I believe, is unconscious of her great 


sense I do remember. 


strength, and has committed a fatal error 
rather than a crime; still, if you think she 
is liable to make such errors, let her die 
rather than kill men. But how do you 
reconcile to your consciences to punish 
her proprietor, to rob him of his subsist- 
He has committed no crime, he 
1g. 
therefore, you take upon yourselves to pun- 
ish the brute, be honest! buy her of the 
man first, and then assert your sublime 


ence? 
has been guilty of no want of caution. 


office—destroy an animal that has offended 
morality. But a city should be above 
wronging or robbing an_ individual.” 
When he sat down I thought my homi- 
cide was safe, for I knew Geneva could 
not afford to buy an elephant without it 
was out of a Noah’s ark. 


But up gets an orator on the other side 


representations, of calling a demon a 
duck. 
from France that this elephant has been 


“We have certain information 


always wounding and killing men up and 
Mon- 
sieur Lott knew this by universal report, 


down Europe these twenty years. 


and by being an eye-witness of more than 
Here there was 
“He has, 
forfeited all claims to con- 
Then he thundered out: 
“Let no man claim to be wiser than 
Holy Writ; there we are told that a lie 
is a crime of the very deepest dye, and 


one man’s destruction.” 
a sensation, I can tell you. 
therefore, 
sideration.” 


here we see how for years falsehood has 
been murder.” Then I mind he took just 
the opposite line to my defender. Says 
he: “If I hesitate for a moment, it is not 
for the man’s sake, but for the brute’s; 
but I do not hesitate. 


majestic a creature might be spared for 


I could wish so 


our instruction,” says he, “that so wonder- 
ful a specimen of the Creator’s skill might 
still walk the earth; but reason, and jus- 


>) 


tice, and humanity say ‘No.’ There is an 
animal far smaller, yet ten times more 
important, for he has a soul; and _ this, 
the king of all the animals, is not safe 
while she lives; therefore she ought to die. 
Weaker far than her in his individual 
strength, he is a thousand times stronger 
by combination and science—therefore she 
will die.” 

When this infernal chatterbox shut up, 
my heart sunk into my shoes. He wasa 
prig, but an eloquent one, and he walked 
into Djek and me till we were not worth 
half an hour’s purchase. 

For all that the council did not come to 
a decision on the spot, and I believe that 
if Djek had but been content to kill the 
laity as heretofore, we should have scraped 
through with a fine; but the fool must ge 
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and tear black cloth, and dig her own 
grave. 

Two days after the trial, out came the 
sentence— Death! 

With that modesty and good feeling 
which belongs to most foreign govern- 
ments, they directed me to execute their 
sentence. 

My answer came in English. “I'll see 
you d—d and double d—d first, and then 
I won’t.” 

Meantime Huguet was persecuting poor 
heart-sick me for the remainder of her 
purchase-money, and, what with the de- 
lay, the expenses, and the anxiety, I was 
so down and so at the end of my wits and 
my patience, that her sentence fell on me 
like a blow on a chap that is benumbed— 
produced less effect upon me at the time 
than it does when I think of it now. 

Well—curse them!—one fine morning 
they ran a cannon up to the gate, loaded 
it and bade me call the elephant, and 
bring her into a favorable position for 
in 


being shot. I refused pointblank 


English as before. They threatened me 
my contumacy. JI answered they 
shoot me if they liked, but I 


would not be the one to destroy my own 


for 


might 


livelihood. 

So they had to watch their opportunity. 

It was not long of coming. 

She began to walk about, and presently 
the poor fool marched right up to the can- 
Then 
she turned, and at last she crossed right 


non’s mouth and squinted down it. 
before it. The gunner took the opportuni- 
ty, applied his linstock, and fired. There 
was a great tongue of flame, and a cloud 
of smoke, and through the smoke some- 
thing as big as a house was seen to go 
down; the very earth trembled at the 
shock. 


The smoke cleared in a moment, and 
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there lay Djek. She never moved. The 
round shot went clean through her body, 


and struck the opposite wall with great — 


force. 
so huge a creature robbed of her days in 
a moment by a spark. There she lay— 
poor Djek. 

In one moment I forgot all her faults. 
She was an old companion of mine in 


many a wet day and dreary night. She 


It was wonderful and sad to see — 


was reputation to me, and a clear six — 


hundred a year; and then she was so — 


clever! Weshall never see her like again; 


and there she lay. I mourned over her, 
right or wrong, and have never been the 
Same man since that shot was fired. 

The butchery done, I was informed by 
the municipal authorities that the carcass 
was considered, upon the whole, to be my 
property. The next moment I had two 
hundred applications for elephant steaks 
from the pinch-gut natives, who, I believe, 
knew gravy by tradition and romances that 
had come all the way from Paris. Knives 
and scales went to work, and, with the 
tears running down my cheeks, I sold her 
beef at four sous per pound for about £40 
sterling. 

This done, all my occupation was gone. 


Geneva was no place for me, and as the © 


worthy Huguet, whose life I had saved, 
threatened to arrest me, I determined to 
go back to England and handicraft. Two 
days after Djek’s death I was sorrowfully 


hanging over the bridge, when some one 


drew near to me and said, in a low voice, 


Monsieur Lott. 


I knew the voice; it was my lost sweet- 


I had no need to look up. 


heart. She spoke very kindly, blushed, 


and welcomed me to her native country. 


She did more; she told me she lived five — 


miles from Geneva, and invited me to — 
visit her mother. She took occasion to — 


let me know that her father was dead: 


ee 


‘ 


— — 


Te ee en eee a ee eer 


like a dream to me. 


_ repelling her. 


not conceal her regard for me. 
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“My mother refuses me nothing,” she 


added, with another blush. This was ail 


The next day I 
visited her and her mother, and was cor- 


_dially received; in short, it was made 
_ clear to me that my misfortune had en- 
_ deared me to this gem of a girl instead of 


An uncle, too, had died, 


and left her three hundred pounds, and 
4 this made her bolder still; and she did 


She told 


me she had seen me once in Geneva driv- 
ing two showy horses in a carriage, and 


looking like a nobleman, and so had hesi- 
tated to claim the acquaintance; but hear- 


ing the elephant’s execution, and guessing 


that I could no longer be on the high-road 
to fortune, she had obeyed her heart, and 
been the) first to remind me I had once 
esteemed her. 

In short, a Pearl. 

I made her a very bad return for so 


much goodness. I went and married her. 


We then compounded with Huguet for 


three thousand franes, and sailed for En- 
gland to begin the world again. 

The moment I got to London I made for 
the Seven Dials to see my friend Paley. 

On the way I met a mutual acquaint- 
ance; told him where I was going—red- 
hot. 

He shook his head and said nothing. 

A chill came over me, If youhad stuck 
a knife in me I shouldn’t have bled. I 
gasped out some sort of inquiry. 

“Why, you know he was not a young 
man,’ says he; and he looked down. 

That was enough for such an unlucky 
one as I began to cry directly. 
“Old man 


died happy. Come home with me; my 


me. 
“Don’t ye take on,” says he. 


wife will tell you more about it than I 


can.” 


I was loath to go; but he persuaded me. 


3a19 


His wife told me the old gentleman spoke 
of me to the last, and had my letters read 
out, and boasted of my success. 

“Didn’t I tell you he would rise?” he 
used to say; and then, it seems, he made 
much of some little presents I had sent him 
from Paris, and them such trifles compared 
with what [I owed him: “ Doesn’t forget 
old friends, now he is at the top of the 
tree”; and then burst out praising me, by 
all accounts. 

So, then, it was a little bit of comfort to 
think he had died while I was prosperous, 
and that my disappointment had never 
reached his warm and feeling heart. 

A workman has little time to grieve out- 
wardly; he must dry his eyes quickly, let 
his heart be ever so sad, or he’ll look queer 
when Saturday night comes. You can’t 
make a workman-like joint with the tear 
in youreye; one half the joiners can’t do it 
with their glasses on. And I was a work- 
man once more; I had to end as I began. 

I returned to the violin trade, and by 
a very keen attention to its mysteries, I 
made progress, and, having a foreign con- 
nection, I imported and sold to English 
dealers, as well as made, varnished, and 
doctored violins. But soon the _ trade, 
through foreign competition, declined to a 
desperate state. I did not despair, but, to 
eke out, I set my wife up in a china and 
curiosity shop in Wardour Street, and 
worked at my own craft in the back 
parlor. I had no sooner done this than 
the writers all made it their business to 
sneer at Wardour Street, and now nobody 
dares buy in that street; so, since I began 
this tale, we have closed the shop—it only 
wasted their time—they are much better 
out walking, and getting fresh air, at 
least, for their trouble. I attend sales, 
and never lose a chance of turning a 


penny; at home I make, and mend, and 
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doctor fiddles; I carve wood; I clean pict- 
ures and gild frames; I cut out fruit and 
flowers in leather; I teach ladies and gen- 
tlemen to gild at so much a lesson; and by 
these and a score more of little petty arts 
I just keep the pot boiling. 

Iam, as 1 have been all my life, sober, 
watchful, enterprising, energetic, and un- 
lucky. 

In early life I played for a great stake— 
affluence. 

I think I may say I displayed in the 
service of Djek some of those qualities by 
which, unless books are false, men have 
won campaigns and battles, and reaped 
fortunes and reputations: result in my 
case, a cannon-shot fired in a dirty little 
village, calling itself a city, in a country 
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that Yorkshire could eat up and spit out — 
again, after all the great kingdoms and — 
repubs had admired her and forgiveu her — 


her one defect—a tongue of fire—a puff of 


smoke—and all the perils, labor, courage, — 
and perseverance of eleven years blown — 
dust to the four winds of — 


like 
Heaven: 


away 


I am now playing for a smaller stake; — 
but I am now, as usual, playing my very — 


best. 
work and trade, all my sobriety, activity, 


Iam bending all my experience of 


energy, and care, all my cunning of eye — 


and hand, to one end—not to die in the 
workhouse. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the workman 


has said his say, and I hope the company ~ 


have been amused. 


END OF “JACK OF ALL TRADES.” 
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THE readers of “It is Never too Late to 


for this strange but true story, and I dedi- 


Mend” may remember that the chaplain } cate it in particular to such as will deign to 


He 
was not to whitewash, and then gild him- 


set the thief to write his life honestly. 


self, nor yet to vent one long self-deceiving 
howl of general, and therefore sham, peni- 
tence, but he was to be, with God’s help, 
Hatt 
cordingly Thomas Robinson wrote this 


his own historian and sober critic. 


autobiography in —— jail: and my read- 
ers may have noticed that at first I in- 
tended to print it with the novel. 

It cost me a struggle to resign this in- 
tention; for it was the central gem of my 
But the novel, without the 
autobiography, was five ordinary volumes 


little coronet. 


by printers’ calculation, and a story with- 
in a story is a frightful flaw in art. 

Moreover, I was attacking settled, long- 
standing prejudices. Prejudice is a giant, 
against whom Truth and Humanity need 
to be defended with great spirit, and, in 
some desperate cases, with a tiger-like 
ferocity: “A dur ane dur aiguillon:” but 
there must be some judgment, too; and, 
take my word for it, there always has been 
some judgment used, wherever so hard a 
battle is won. I feared then to multiply 
paradoxes, and to draw once too often on 
the faith of the public, as well as on its 
good heart, I, who carried no personal 
weight with me. 

But I think my readers are now ripe 


accept this clew to my method in writing— 

I feign probabilities; I record improba- 
bilities: the former are conjectures, the 
latter truths: mixed they make a thing 
not so true as Gospel nor so false as His- 
tory: viz., Fiction. 

When I startle you most, think twice 
What able de- 
Dis- 
They 
should be true too if I could make them; 


before you disbelieve me. 
ceiver aims at shocking credulity? 
trust rather my oily probabilities. 


but I can’t: they are guesses. 

You have seen Thomas Robinson, alias 
Hie, alias Ile, alias Iste, tinted in water- 
colors by me: now see him painted in oils 
by himself, and retouched by Mr. Eden. 

A thief is a man: and a man’s life is 
like those geographical fragments children 
learn “the contagious countries” by. The 
pieces are a puzzle: but put them together 
carefully and lo! they are a map. 

The thief then mapped his puzzle; and 
I think his work will stand. 

These caged autobiographers have a 
great advantage as writers over other 
autobiographers that sing false notes of 
egotism in London squares and American 
villas built gre alieno. 

Carceravis has been publicly convicted. 
Mavis and Philomele have not met with 


They could eclipse the 
(381) 


so much justice. 
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novelist and the historian; but they don’t 
even rival them. An alternative lies be- 
fore them: to chronicle themselves and 
their acts, and so add great instructive 
pictures of man to the immortal part of 
literature, or to idealize, as our pedants 
call it, to slur, falsify, color themselves up 


Un- 


fortunately for letters they invariably choose 


here and tone themselves down there. 


the liedeal : and instead of coming out bright 
as stars, the interesting, curious, instruc- 
tive, valuable, rogues, humbugs, and cour- 
tesans they are, and so being the darlings 
of posterity, they go mincing to trunker- 
ity, tame negative insipid characterless 
creatures, not good enough for an ex- 
ample, not bad enough for a warning, 
but excellent lining for a band-box. 

No: it is tothe detected part of the com- 
munity we must look for an honest auto- 
biography. Not that self-deception ever 
retires wholly from a human heart, but 
that in these there is no good opinion of 
It 


is not so with many an unconvicted rogue, 


the world to back their self-deception. 


who is far below an average felon: the 
banker who steals not from strangers but 
friends; steals from those who have a 
claim to his gratitude as well as his 
honesty: the rector who preaches Christ, 
and swindles the young curate outof every 
halfpenny contrary to law, because the poor 
boy must get a title though he buy it and 
begin life with debt: how will he end it? 
The anonymous assassin, the cowardly 
caitiff of a scribbler who, with no tempta- 
tion but mere envy, stabs the great in the 
A 
felon is a man, and often a resolute one; 


dark and truckles to them face to face. 


but what is this thing that stabs and runs 
away into a hole? theshopkeeping assassin 
who puts red-lead (a deadly poison) into 
red pepper, and sells death to those by 
whom he lives. 
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The shopkeeping assassin who puts cop- 
per, a deadly and cumulative poison, into 
pickles and preserves; and poisons those 
by whom he lives. The English assassin 
who poisons the young children wholesale 
in their sugar-plums, and then reads with 
virtuous indignation of the sepoys who 
bayoneted them in their rage instead of 
killing them cannily. 

The miller, abandoned of God, and 
awaiting here on earth his eternal dam- 
nation, who, king of all these Borgias, 
thief and murderer at once, poisons young 
and old at life’s fountain, breaks life’s very 
staff, mixes plaster of Paris with the flour 
that is the food of all men, the only food, 
alas, of more than half the world. 

These and a score more respectables 
are the hopeless cases. A cracksman or 
a swell mobsman is terribly hard to cure. 
But these are incurable. The world’s good 
opinion fortifies their delusion. They open 
A 
pickpocket now and then opens them in 
jail. 


their eyes for the first time in hell. 


We owe to —— jail this slippery one 
who paints himself a slipperyish one, and 
does not falsify as well as filch. 

It is important to observe that this is 
the man’s history not after the events re- 
but before. His 
On this auto- 
biographer the benign influences of relig- 


corded in the novel, 


foundation, not his roof. 


ion, the solidifying effect of property, and 
the guardianship of a shrewd but honest 
wife, have since been bestowed by Heaven. 

Add then this autobiography to his char- 
acter as drawn by me in the novel, and you 
possess the whole portrait: and now it will 
be for you to judge whether for once we 
have taken a character that exists on a — 
large scale in Nature, and added it to © 
Fiction, or, here, too, have printed a | 
shadow, and called it a man. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I pip nothing that I particularly remem- 
ber until I was fifteen, except learn my 
lessons with now and then a fight. I lived 
with my mother in Edinburgh. One day 
a person of gentlemanly appearance met a 
band of us as we were going to school, 
He took 
me aside into a tavern, and after treating 
me, revealed himself to me as my father. 


and inquired for me by name. 


He also gave me a crown, and promised 
to see me again: but was unfortunately 
prevented, or perhaps forgot. 

My education being now considered com- 
plete, I went to receive lessons in anatomy, 
at which I remained for the space of nine 
months. 

I now formed an acquaintance with a 
young lady. (At this time I was stay- 
ing with my godfather upon my mother’s 
decease.) But she was unfortunately a 
Romanist, and on this account my god- 
father ordered me to leave off her acquaint- 
ance, which I refusing, he ordered me 
out of the house. I complied with this 
harsh mandate, but first collected (A.) all 
the money I could find, which amounted 
to about £50—and with this I went to 
Dunfermline, and from there to the Rum- 
bling Brigg, where I lodged with a couple 
well to do: I paid my board while my 
money lasted—but being now empty, and 
my host finding I was a scholar, I agreed 
to give him three lessons a day upon the 
sly, for which he privately contracted to 
give me secretly the money to pay his wife 
my board. 

This lasted three months: but one even- 
ing as we were at our studies, and having 
neglected to lock the door, being become 
too bold by past impunity, the wife, who 
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had discovered our retreat, having listened 
a moment or two, burst suddenly in upon 
us and falling (B.) on her knees exclaimed : 

“Good Heavens, am I married to a man 
who does not know that three times five 
make fifteen?’? and burst into a flood of 
tears and reproaches. 

This was the line of the table he was 
unfortunately repeating to me at the time. 

His wife’s conduct raising a counter-ex- 
citement in my pupil, and finding I had 
lighted a flame which would not easily be 
extinguished, I thought proper to retire 
Here [ 
learned my first trade of the many I have 


and go back to Dunfermline. 


practiced. 

I engaged myself to a master weaver 
and petty manufacturer. Besides learning 
to take drafts of patterns, etc., I used to 
cast his accounts: but one day he sent me 
to the bank to draw some money: on this 
I absconded with the money and went to 
Edinburgh. 

He pursued me so closely, that with the 
aid of the police he apprehended me before 
I had time to spend it: to avoid punish- 
ment I gave him back the money all but 
seventeen shillings, and he, who was a 
good-natured man, wished me to go back 
to my place; but having borne a good 
name in the place until then, I thought 
shame to go back; so I went to Newcastle 
after borrowing of my (C.) late master 15s. 
for the journey. 

At Newcastle I went into a chemist’s 
shop for some cough-lozenges: now it 
happened that a woman in the shop asked 
for some medicine. I forget just now 
what it was, but the shopboy took down 
the wrong: he took down a bottle contain- 
ing camomile, I remember that—so I told 
the boy that he mistook the Latin term; 
this naturally attracted the master’s atten- 
tion, and he looked up and saw I was cor- 
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rect; so then he asked me several ques- 
tions, and finding me fit for his purpose 
he took me into his service—and here for 
a long while all my sorrows were at an 
end: for I took a delight in studying my 
master’s interests, and laying up knowl- 
edge. 

He favored me with his instructions, 
and I enjoyed at times the company of 
his daughter, which was to me a comfort 
above all, and with whom I felt myself 
soon deep in love, and with her I spent 
many a happy hour after the business of 
the day was over, walking out in the even- 
ings, while the moon with her bright and 
gentle rays gave to all things a delight- 
ful appearance, and seemed to lift up our 
minds to something above the groveling 
cares of Time—or we heard the plaintive 
notes of the nightingale breaking the si- 
lence of the night, and calling us to join 
him in his songs of praise to the God of 
Nature. But sweeter still than the voice 
of the nightingale was the voice of my 
companion, which was sweetest of all 
when its topic (D.) would run to that 
portion, which forms the golden part of 
Cupid’s dart. 

In these innocent joys I spent four years. 

But one unfortunate evening, having a 
drop too much at the time, I met Miss B. 
as usual, and opportunity and temptation 
unfortunately occurring, I was guilty of 
a felony that has always remained on my 
conscience more than any of those acts I 
have been guilty of, which the law de- 
scribes to be the highest crimes. 

From that night our walks beneath the 
moon by the river-side were no longer in- 
nocent, and we were no longer happy. 

Oh (E.) cursed night and place that 
robbed a virgin of her purity! and oh, 
cursed Tyne, why did not thou overflow 
thy banks and drive me away ?—if now thy 
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fountain-spring was to pour out streams of — 
flaming lava it would not purge the dis- 
grace out of thy dark banks—nay, if thy — 
banks themselves were to become gold they — 
would not ransom the character lost on — 
that night nor restore the rest and quiet 
that now fled from my pillow. 

Four months had scarce elapsed before 
I learned that consequences of a serious 
kind were to be expected. 

I was in great perplexity: at last, tak- 
ing a desperate course, I, with much hesi- 
tation, asked my master for his daughter’s 
hand. 

My master, who though a good-natured 
was a hasty man, turned black and red at 
the idea, but recovering himself soon he 
turned it off as a jest—I saw by this that 
he would never consent, and dreading: dis- 
covery I gota friend of mine to write to 
me (F.) from Edinburgh that my sister 
lay at the point of death and pegged to 
see me. 

Showing this letter to my master, I got 
leave of absence and a present for the jour- 
ney, with which I started, promising to 
return in a week, but with no such inten- 
tion. 

I arrived at Edinburgh, and found my 
sister, whom I had spoken of as dying, just 
on the eve of marriage. I was at the wed- 
ding, but the nuptial feast was no feast to 
me, for it only recalled the thoughts of my 
own guilt. I now began the world again. 

I went to Stirling and obtained a situa- 
tion with a baker: but the work was much 
too hard for me, so I left him in two days 
and took (A.) with me three pound ten 
shillings; was apprehended in Glasgow 
and got sixty days. 

On receiving my liberty I enlisted in 
Her Majesty’s service and was marched 
on board the Pique frigate, bound for 
the West Indies. 
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HE OPENED THE BOX, AND COINS OF EVERY SORT FLASHED UPON MY BEWILDERED EYES. 
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—Autobiography of a Thief. (1) 
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Here I remained until we got to Ply- 
mouth, where | made my escape, but was 
retaken in the town and brought back to 
the ship and put in irons on the spar-deck 
under cover of a tarpaulin—this was my 
prison till we reached St. Vincent: we 
anchored here for two days, and in the 
confusion of getting under weigh again 
I watched my opportunity, and, having 
broken my padlock the day before, I stole 
into the captain’s cabin, he being on deck, 
and took ax7ay a suit of his clothes, and 
dropped int: the water; and the weather 
being calm, : nd I being an excellent swim- 
mer, I swam alongside a brigantine that 
lay at anchor in the bay, and hailing her 
from the surfece of the water, sang out— 
‘“ Hallo! are you short of hands?” 

“We are,” was the reply, “ where do you 
hail from?” 

“What has that to do with it?” said I. 

So they hauled me on board. 

The master, finding I had been educated, 
sent me on shore to his brother who kept a 
store; and so now I was his shopman. 

I lived with my new master: we used to 
come to the shop in the morning and go 
home at night. We lived a mile and a 
half out of the town in a pretty Gothic 
uouse, which stood in the middle of a 
delightful garden bordered by sugar-canes 
—in front of the house was an avenue 
of orange and lemon-trees mixed: their 
branches bent with 
the fruit; and the ground glittered with 
great shaddocks and limes, that lay like 


the exuberance of 


lumps of gold, unheeded and rotting for 
The air, too, was filled with 
the scent of thousands of rich flowers that 


abundance. 


were scattered about, some by Nature, some 
by the hand of man—in short, it was an 
earthly paradise, in which I might have 
ended my days if the demon of change 
had not filled my mind with the desire 


Lo 
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to behold once more my native country— 
stupid fool. 

I set sail, and after a stormy passage 
reached the port of London. 

I lodged in the Commercial Road till 
my money was nearly gone, and then [| 
became disconsolate. 

Wandering one day in the Ratcliffe 
Highway it was my luck to fall in with 
an old acquaintance, whom I had known 
through being in trouble together; he in- 
troduced me to a lodging-house keeper in 
the neighborhood, who after a few words 
with my companion told me “It was all 
right, we should find means of settling.” 

I went to bed, and when I wanted to 
get up, my clothes were stolen, with the 
few shillings I had left. Remonstrating 
with the landlord, he said, “Oh, it is a 
mistake,” and disappearing for a few 
I heard high 
words and a bit of a tussle, he returned 


minutes, during which 
with my clothes and money. 

The next day seeing me very dull, and 
concluding by that I was ripe for business, 
he inquired the cause of my uneasiness. 

I told him my last shilling was melting. 

He laughed at this cause of trouble. 

“You don’t know,” said he—“ you are 
in the Mint.” 

“In the Mint?” said I. 

“Yes!” was his reply; “in the Mint, 
my boy;” and with that he took up a 
chisel and went to the chimney and care- 
fully removed a loose brick, and took out 
of the gap a tin box: he opened the 
box, and coins of every sort in profusion 
flashed upon my bewildered eyes—and not 
only coins, but dies and metal of all sorts 
for making them. 

“Now,” said Croesus, “having gone so 
far you must take the oath at once.” 

Four men, and four females were then 


summoned, and standing in the middle of 
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them I took a solemn oath to this ef- 
fect: 
“T hereby swear never to tell any 
one how to make ‘shoffle,’ nor where 
I learned it, nor yet to use any kind 
of language that may lead to the 
same, upon pain of death.” 

Here followed imprecations upon my 
eyes and limbs, if broken, such as are 
but not 
being fit for your reverence’s ears, I 


used among freemasons, etc., 
suppress that part. 

The next process was to go and change 
a base sovereign, which I did accordingly, 
returning with nineteen and sixpence, and 
of which sixpence went for the gin. 
But it 
was never my way to remain at the bottom 


Behold me now a shoffle-pitcher. 


of any business that I found worth study- 
ing. I therefore in the course of six months 
learned to coin first a shilling, then a sov- 
ereign, then the most difficult of all, a 
crown; and last of all to make the molds 
for each of these coins; and as soon as I 
found I could make a mold for a crown, I 
dissolved partnership, and went to Graves- 
end on my own bottom. 

Your reverence will blame me less for 
this revolt if I tell you the terms on which 
we worked with him whom I have called 
Croesus, and his name did begin with a C. 

He had the half of every coin we uttered 
—he had the cost of the metal besides, and 
the half of every article purchased in the 
process of uttering. 

Now this was not fair: at least I think 
not, because he did not share the risk. 

I pitched on my own account about a 
month; then finding the trade stale, and 
having once or twice narrowly missed be- 
ing apprehended, I returned to London 
and betook myself to the diligent study 
of house-breaking. I learned from a mas- 
ter how to make false keys—and having 
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money by me and courting the company 
of the best cracksmen, and listening to all 
they said with respect and attention, I 
attracted notice, and was made a member 
of the body, and soon after permitted to 
take part ina job. It was a doctor’s shop 
in the Commercial Road, and my share 
And this was only the first 


of many transactions of the kind. 


came to £50. 


And as it becomes every one that is in 
a business to master it if possible, I will - 
tell your reverence how I attended to mine, — 
trusting you will not make it generally 
public, as it is not considered honorable 
among us to reveal the secrets of business, 
but only on account of your goodness I am 
willing to put you on your guard, and also 
your own friends—that is to say, such of — 
them as have got anything to lose: but — 
hope it will go. no further than the jail. — 
Now as the chief work of practitioners 
in our line is to find out where the money 
or valuables are kept, this was my plan: 
If it was a shop, I would go in and buy 
something, give the shopman a sovereign, ~ 
and notice where he put it, and from whence 
he took the change, and at the same time 
how the door was fastened, whether with 
a lock or bar, or while my pal (for we 
always went in pairs) was engaging the 
shopman, I would take the dimensions of — 
the same. 
Or if it was a dwelling-house I would — 
go and present the mistress with a card 
stating I was a china or glass-mender, a 
French-polisher, a teacher of music or danc- 
ing; and try every move to get admittance 
into the parlor, and then you may be sure > 
my eyes were not shut. 
Or else I would go and offer the servant — 
some article for sale asa hawker, and would 
chaff and flatter her, and so perhaps get a 
notion where the plate was kept, and the — 
next week come and fetch it away. 
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In the course of a few weeks I had col- 
lected somewhere about one hundred pounds 
in money and valuables, and finding the 
police had scent of me, I left London and 
went down by the Leith smack to Edin- 
burgh. 

Here I visited my friends and passed 
myself off in their society for a thriving 
tradesman. 

I also sent some money to Miss B.—not 
that money could repay the injury I had 
done her, but still it would make ‘her 
friends more civil to see that she wanted 
for nothing. 

If my real character had not got wind 
in Newcastle I think at this time they 
would have let me marry her, and I 
think, bad as Iam, I should have mended 
for her sake, for she was the only woman 
I ever really loved. (G.) 

It is an old saying that “the money 
which comes by the wind goes by the 
water.” 

I have made thousands but never could 
keep as much as a £5 note. 

In about a month nearly all my money 
was melted, and I set out on a cruise 
again. 

Falling into some of my old haunts in 
Yorkshire I met with a friend who manu- 
factured base coin, and, having passed a 
quantity of this and being now at my ease, 
I determined to study a new profession. 

I therefore secluded myself from all my 
idle companions, took a quiet lodging, 
bought several medical books, and studied 
the human frame and the disorders to 
which it is subject. 

I studied night and day with the same 
diligence I had given to coining, house- 
breaking, and my other professions. 

In about a month I considered myself 
fit to start, which I accordingly did with 
as much pomp as I could command, hay- 
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ing seen how far that goes toward success 
in the learned professions. 

I engaged a servant with a handsome 
livery to deliver my bills at the most re- 
spectable doors, and attend upon me when 
I addressed the public. 

I had a thousand bills printed represent- 
ing myself as Dr. Scott from Edinburgh, 
and I furnished myself with testimonials 
from respectable parties; I mean that 
would have been, but who in point of 
fact had no existence: and printed them 
at the foot of my bills. 

My plan was on entering a town first to 
go for the more respectable customers by 
putting up at a good inn, making friends 
with the landlord, and sending my footman 
round with my bills—but before leaving I. 
used to appear in my true colors as an 
itinerant quack. 

In this capacity I used to harangue the 
people and sell my drugs. 

In my public discourses I always ran 
down the regular practitioner, as we are 
all obliged to do, and the plan I used to 
follow was cool irony—I found this went 
farther than pretending to get into a heat. 

Unlike most quacks I did not apply one 

or two remedies to every disorder, and I 
met with wonderful success, especially 
with the women: partly I[ think because 
with them imagination goes far, and my 
patter inspired them with more confidence 
than the regular doctors could, not having 
the gift of the gab. 
- While traveling as a doctor I never 
would accept money from any of my 
patients until the disease, whatever it 
might be, took a turn for the better; and 
even then my charges were always low: 
but to make up I did pass a deal of base 
coin wherever I traveled. 

The following were some of my most 
remarkable cures: 
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The landlady of a public house at York 
of a dysentery. 

At Wakefield I reduced an imposthume 
which the proprietor was going to have 
cut, if it had not been for me. 

At Hull I actually cured a respectable 
woman of a cataract, and was praised in 
the public journals. 

These and a hundred ordinary cures are 
the benefits I rendered the public in return 
for the many wrongs I have done it. I 
had been practicing pharmacy some three 
months when one day I received a letter 
from Newcastle. 

It was from Miss B.’s uncle telling me 
I might visit her now. 

The letter was very short, and there was 
something about it I did not understand; 
so that, instead of filling me with delight 
as such a letter would a while ago, I set 
out for Newcastle flush of cash but full of 
perplexity. 

I reached Newcastle, and lest her friends 
should have changed their mind again, 
and receive me with an affront, I went to 
an ale-house convenient to her residence, 
and sent for her younger brother, who had 
never been so much against me as the 
others. 

He came directly, and I began to puta 
dozen questions to him: but he maintained 
silence: he hung his head and said, “ Don’t 
ask me—you will soon know—and since 
you are here, come without loss of time,” 
and he led the way in gloomy silence. 

I was taken into the house, and after 
some little delay was allowed to go up 
into her room—I shall never forget it. 

Her cheeks that used to be like two roses 
were now pale and ghastly, and her beam- 
ing eyes were dull and sunk in her head; 
only her voice and her smile were as sweet 
as ever. 

Her first word was “I have only waited 
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for this—” then she stretched out her hand 
and thanked me in a sweet and composed 
tone of voice “for coming to perform the 
last part of a husband’s duty”—but here 
her feelings overcame her, and the poor 
thing burst into a flood of tears, and I fell 
on my knees and sobbed and cried with 
her, and her relations somehow felt that 
they were not to come between us any 
more now, and they looked at one another 
and left the room without any noise, and 
we were alone a little while. 

And then I knelt down again and 
prayed her to forgive the injury I had 
done her person and character—and then 
she answered like a woman that she was 
to blame and not I—and this answer from 
her, and she dying, went through me like 
a knife, and I prayed to die for her, or at 
least to die with her; and bursting into 
unmanly and useless grief, and groveling 
in anguish and remorse upon the floor, 
some of them came in and interfered for 
her sake, and very properly led me away 
—and not in an unkind manner, for which 
may God bless them any way. 

I hope your reverence may never feel as 
I did—I had no acute sense of grief or pain 
——bodily or mental pain would have been 
a relief—I felt dead—my body seemed dead, 
my heart seemed dead. 

I crawled to my inn, and crawled into 
bed, and lay sleepless but motionless till 
daybreak. Then I rose and went down to 
the river-side and walked up and down— 
and at about nine, when I thought the 
family would be up, I went to the house. 

The moment I came in sight of the 
house, I saw all the shutters were up. 
But it gave me scarcely any shock, for I 
was stone, and I seemed to know before 
this that all was over. 

They wished me to see her, but I was 
unable then—but the day before she was 
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buried I took a last look at her—it did not 
seem to be her but only some shell or frame 
she had once inhabited-—now a ruinous 
heap of corruption: and that is an awful 
word. 

Is it a castle—there was a time when 
the heart of the bold soldier burned with 
ardor to defend it. 

Is it a senate—there was a time when 
the loud applause of eloquence thundered 
from its roof— 

Or is it a temple—there was a time 
when the white-stoled priest called down 
the fire from Heaven to bless the sacrifice. 

But here is a temple, one not made with 
hands, the architecture of which is too 
sublime for our minds to conceive, a tem- 
ple that was erected to be the seat of its 
Maker, one in which dwelt not only the 
image but the spirit of its Creator: let me 
ask then why was it thus left desolate, and 
whither has its tenant gone? ° 

Tell me, ye seas, whose waves roll and 
ripple at our feet or thunder on our vessels; 
tell me, have ye seen the airy stranger float 
along your surface, and whither has it 
winged its way? 

Tell me, ye winds, harpers of the moun- 
tain forest; methinks ye could; for there 
are times ye whisper gently and seem as 
if ye were holding communion with de- 
parted spirits; tell me, have ye seen this 
airy stranger, and whither has she gone? 

Tell me, ye dazzling worlds that perform 
your regular but mystic dance upon the 
_ airy surface; tell me, have ye seen this 
airy stranger wing her way through your 
aerial canopy, and whither has it gone? 

Such thoughts as these followed the first 
anguish at losing her, and to all these in- 
quiries one answer seemed to come back to 
me from all Creation— 

“The body returns to the dust, and the 
soul to God who gave it.” 
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And when I compared this answer with 
my own conduct, I felt I was far behind: 
and over my poor sweetheart’s grave [ 
vowed to amend my life—that one day 
I might hope to meet her again. The 
first three days after the funeral I tried 
in every direction for an honest situation. 

The fourth I fell from all my good reso- 
lutions. 

In my despair I had recourse to drink, 
and was undone. Iwas drunk for a whole 
week, and by the end of that time was 
penniless. | 

Let mankind take warning by my fate, 
and not fancy the habit of drink can be 
formed with safety. Up to this time, 
though like all the world 1 had wasted a 
large portion of my gains upon drink, yet 
I had never gone at it like a madman. 
But what of that; the habit was formed, 
it was there waiting likea lion for its prey, 
waiting for a great opportunity, your rev- 
erence—one came—l was in despair—my 
appetite was gone, and drink comforted 
my stomach: my heart was dead, and 
drink made it beat. 


this solace, and became a beast. 


I had recourse to 
As | 
said before, for a whole week I was never 
not to say sober. 

No man and no woman is safe that has 
once formed the fatal habit of looking to 
drink for solace—or cheerfulness—or com- 
fort. (H.) While the world goes well 
they will likely be temperate: but the 
habit is built, the railroad to destruction 
is cut ready for use, the trains are laid 
down, and the station-houses erected; and 
the train is on the line waiting only for 
Well, 
trouble or hopeless grief is the locomo- 


the locomotive. the first great 
tive: it comes to us, it grapples us, and 
away we go in amoment down the line 
we have been years constructing like a 
flash of lightning to the devil. 
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I woke one afternoon sober and penni- 
less. 

From drunkenness to thieving is nota 
very wide leap even to those who are be- 


ginning an evil career—to me it was no. 


more than crossing a cutter. I pawned 
my watch and got on board the steamer 
for London, and back to my old haunts. 

I soon fell in with an old pal and bor- 
rowed £10 of him, and began first to pass 
and after that to coin “shoffle’; and, when 
that was not quick work enough, took to 
house-breaking and shop-lfting again. 

But in the early part of this chapter of 
my career, having very little cash, for part 
of the £10 went for clothes, I was obliged 
to be moderate in my expenses, and I 
accordingly spent a week in a lodging- 
house kept by an old friend of mine, 
which I will try to describe. 

The house itself is divided into two 
separate compartments besides the bed- 
chambers. 

The first or state apartment is for pro- 
fessional thieves. 

The back room is for those street trades 
that lie between thieving and commerce. 

My friend ushered me in here, and there 
were more than a score cf them all gaz- 
ing with their mouths open at the new- 
comer—all engaged at various labors, and 
talking a dozen different branches’ of 
cant. 

Some were making mats—some arrang- 
ing articles for sale in their baskets or on 
their trays—some making matches — the 
“askers” selling their begged bread at 
three halfpence the pound—another tun- 
ing up his fiddle—the whole lot compar- 
ing notes to the detriment of the public 
—the beggar telling the match-maker at 
what house they gave him meat or money 
—the hawker and mat-maker exchanging 
the same sort of profitable information, 
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by which many an easy-going gentleman, 
that bethinks himself obscure, gets his. 
habits published among the dregs of so- 
ciety, and perhaps a nickname tacked on 
to him, and more people knowing him 
by it than know him by his own. 

Then there was the “buzzer” practic-— 


ing his necromancy—presently in came a_ 
“sneaker” with half a firkin of butter for 


sale at 4d. per pound—on which the women — 


fell to abusing their men because they had 
not enough money to buy ten or twelve 
pounds — children. crying —and all in a 


mighty way because the fountain is not — 


boiling. 
In the corner was a handsome young 
female, evidently a stranger, ,biting the 


end of her apron-string, her mind not 
being able to comprehend the fullness of. 


the scene. 

“Here is a sweetheart for you and all,” 
said my friend. 
husband to come back,” added he, wink- 
ing to me. 

Her husband, as she called the man who 
had enticed her from her friends, never 
came back, and indeed nobody except her- 
self ever thought he would. 

Then to amuse her mind I requested her 
to go an errand for me—she agreed—I gave 
her a base sovereign and sent her to buy 
groceries, which when she had done I in- 
vited her to take tea with me, and over 
our tea she told me her story without 
reserve. 

_ Finding she was a decent girl, and ap- 
parently had never made but this one slip, 
I determined to enter into partnership with 
her if she would consent. 

Strange as it may appear I felt the want 
of a female companion now in a way I 
never had until Miss B.’s death. 


“She is waiting for her | 


I believe © 


my nerves were shaken by that sad event, — 
and I began to want to see a woman’s face — 


a 
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opposite me, and to hear the soft notes of 
a female voice. 

Three days after our first meeting we 
were married according to the custom of 
the house—7.e., a traveler dressed in a 
white sheet with holes cut for his arms 
read a few sentences of the marriage-sery- 
ice to us—he then drew a line on the floor 
with a piece of chalk and made us leap 
over it in succession while he recited ina 
solemn voice the following: 

‘* Leap rogue, and follow jade, 
Man and wife for evermore.” 

Which concluded the ceremony, and we 
were man and wife in the eyes of all the 
lodgers, unless we should agree to be 
untied, which could only be done by the 
same party or his successor, and with 
other ceremonies, and above all— fees! 
We soon left this house and set up a 
lodging of our own. She made me very 
comfortable when I was at home, and I 
let her want for nothing. 

I lived nearly three years in London 
this bout, and, owing to the company I 
kept, I got the cockney phrase and twang, 
so that I fear I will never entirely get rid 
of them. 
for a cockney, which isa sad disgrace to 
(1.) 


At the end of this time my wife’s friends 


Indeed I am commonly taken 
a man born north of the Tweed. 


sent to beg her to come home, which she 
asked my leave to do—I consented, and 
we were untied and parted with mutual 
expressions of esteem. Finding London 
rather dull after she was gone, I agreed 
to join a gang of us that were about to 
make a provincial trip. 

We went to Mortimer, a village in 
Berkshire—the scene of our business was 
Reading and its neighborhood—we com- 
mitted some very daring robberies in 
Reading and Caversham, that will not 
soon be forgotten. 
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We broke into one house in Reading in 
open day—it was Sunday and the whole 
family were gone to chucrh—we rifled the 
house and left a paper on the'table, on 
which, I am ashamed (J.) to tell your 
reverence, 1 wrote— 

“Watch as well as pray!!” 
T had 
been out fishing all day (a sport I am very 


But this could not last forever. 


fond of) when returning toward dusk I 
saw a strange face at one of the windows 
of our house. | 

Not quite understanding this, I turned 
back and went a mile round, to where I 
could see the back of the house without 
being recognized—and my ‘caution was 
not wasted. 

I soon found that the house was in the 
possession of the police, and that all or 
most of my comrades were nabbed. 

Having some money about me, I de- 
camped, and returning to town found two 
of my companions about to start for Cali- 
fornia, dazzled by the accounts we heard 
of the fortunes made there by digging and 
levying the road-side tax on those who 
dug. 

I joined them, and after a voyage of six 
months we landed at San Francisco. 

Your reverence has often heard me talk 
of my adventures in that country, and you 
have often forbade me to be always think- 
ing and talking about gold—lI will, there- 
fore, abstain from relating my adventures 
in the New World—in ‘fact they would of 
themselves fill a volume—suffice it to say 
I had at one time twelve hundred pounds 
in money and gold-dust, but I wasted the 
greater part, and by a just retribution was 
robbed of the rest. 

I returned to London with £10 and a 
nugget which I sold for £25 in Thread- 
needle Street. 

And now, not liking the smoke of Lon- 
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don, after one or two successful jobs which 
swelled my stock to a matter of £60, I 
bought some new clothes, and went down 
to Reading, but not thinking it prudent to 
remain there long, I crossed the river and 
went into Oxfordshire. 

I heard of a farmer who sometimes took 
a lodger, and as I was well dressed and he 
too honest to be suspicious, we soon came 
to terms. 

The farmer was George Fielding, of 
whom your reverence has often heard me 
speak. 

I never met with such a character as 
his: he did not seem to know anything 
about lying, far less taking anything 
without paying for it. 

When I first lodged with him I had of 
course an eye to business, but I got so fond 
of him (K.) I could not take anything of 
his—and he was attached to me, too, until 
one unlucky day he found out my real 
character; and then he insulted me—and 
now he despises me. 

I spent four innocent months here, and 
I often thought, if I could have such an 
honest man as George Fielding always 
close to my side all day, I could keep from 
taking anything all the rest of my life— 
but unluckily my money gradually melted ; 
in which state I went toa fair in the neigh- 
borhood—I saw arich farmer take out some 
notes and make a payment, and put the 
rest back into a side pocket—almost before 
it reached the bottom of his pocket it was 
in mine. 

The country banks close at three o’clock, 
and it was near four at the time—I got rid 
therefore of the, Bank of England notes, 
meaning to change the others when a good 
opportunity should occur. 

But meantime I suppose measures were 
taken against me—any way the _ police 


came down from London, and I was 
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seized, identified, and put to an open 
shame. 

This, the last passage of my life, went 
nearer to drive me to despair than all the 


rest; for I had begun to taste the sweets 


( 
of innocence, and to love honesty under 


the name of George Fielding. 


I was convicted at the assizes, and being | 
recognized as having been seven times in — 
prison, and notoriously guilty of many — 


felonies besides, they sentenced me _ to 
twelve months’ imprisonment and trans- 
portation for ten years. 

I have been six months in this jail, 
where I have met with most cruel treat- 
ment, being forced to labor beyond my 
strength even when weakened by sick- 
ness; and punished for mere inability: 


and, besides the harm this wrought my 


body, it hardened my heart and made me_ 


look on mankind as my enemy. 

But, after that, your reverence was sent 
here by Heaven to our relief. 

It was my good fortune to find in you 
a gentleman whose heart was large enough 
to feel for all who suffer, and whose under- 
standing could comprehend that a convict 
is aman, and this has been a godsend to 
me, and may the Almighty bless you for 
all your goodness, and above all for your 
constant battle to save us poor fellows’ 
souls, and, when you stand one day at 
the great tribunal, may many a black 
sheep stand round you that the world 
perhaps took for goats to the last! 

Well, sir, when I look back upon my 
past life, of which what I have written 
here is no more than a single page out of 
volumes and volumes, when I think of the 


many opportunities I have had of doing 
good to myself and others, and then think 
of how it all ends—a convicted felon, 
doomed to pass the remainder of my life 
in shame and exile, debarred from situa- 


\ 
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tions where I could execute my talents, 
and felon printed upon me, I am whiles 
tempted to put the gas-pipe that is in my 
cell into my mouth, and suck the poison- 
ous vapor into my lungs, and thus with 
But then 
your face rises up before me and expostu- 
lates with a look, and bids me be patient 
and hope—also your words that I ought 
to be thankful to God for his mercy in 
giving me time to reflect on the enormity 


crime to end a life of crime. 


of my crimes, and not cutting me down 
as a cumberer of the ground. 

But, above all, I feel it would be un- 
grateful to you and grieve you if I was to 
make away with myself under your eye; 
or even to despair. | 

I will try my best to be somebody yet if 
only for your reverence’s sake; for itisa 
shame a gentleman like you should give 
his days and his nights, and all the blood 
in his heart, to saving us poor fellows from 
perdition, and be continually disappointed. 

So, once more thanking your reverence 
for all kindness, and for setting me to 
write this, which has amused and whiled 
away some weary hours, and begging you 
to excuse all faults and blunders, for in my 
busy life writing is an art I have had no 
time to give my mind to, I close this record 
of the disgraceful past, and, here in my cell, 
envying the cripple round whom the free 
air plays and on whom the sun shines, I 
await the gloomy future. 

Thomas * 
—alias Wilkinson, 
—alias Lyon, 
—alias McPherson, 
—alias Scott, 
—alias Howard, 
—qalias Robinson. 

A.—— “Collected” and “took with 
me.” No such thing. . “Stole” is the 
word that represents the transactions. 
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Always be precise! Never tamper with 
words: call a spade a spade and a pick- 
lock a picklock—that is the first step to- 
ward digging instead of thieving. 

B. —— She did not fall on her knees— 
you put that in for stage effect, and it pro- 
duces none—the gesture is so manifestly 
inappropriate. 

©. —— And he lent it you. 
moment and look at yourself by the side 


Pause a 


of this honest (irascible?), and magnani- 
mous honest man; whose hand a single 
paragraph of yours made me long to grasp 
in mine. 

D. —— “When its topic would run to 
that portion which forms the golden part 
of Cupid’s dart.”—This sentence is rank 
nonsense—no more of this or I shall fear 
I have warmed a poetaster. 

K, —— 
that robbed a virgin of her purity.” 
“ And oh, cursed Tyne” that did not turn 


“Oh, cursed night and place 


policeman—and oh, blessed Robinson that 
Why what bombast 
is this?—Always put the saddle on the 


was alone to blame. 


right horse! and don’t be so fond of curs- 
You 


cursed Mr. Hawes, who needed all our 


ing—believe me it is a bad habit. 


prayers—you cursed him in earnest: and 
now you are off at a tangent evading 
those just expressions of serious self-re- 
proach proper to the situation, and curs- 
ing in jest the coaly Tyne, benefactor of 
a province, and the right a blessing wide 
as the world. Bless and curse not! 

F. —— The turning point of your life. 
Had you stayed at Newcastle and faced 
it out like a man, there would have been 
a storm, I grant you—the old chemist 
would have raved: but Nature is strong; 
for his daughter’s sake he would have 
ended by~marrying you to her, and you 
would be master of the shop now—an 
honest citizen of Newcastle—but though 
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you had given up theft you had not for- 
gotten how to lie. | 

Observe !—this is a new starting-point; 
all the rest of your life will be a conse- 
quence of that single falsehood—so now 
we shall see whether the Bible is wrong 
in its hatred and terror of a le. 

G. —— You did not love her—don’t 
flatter yourself—if a thief loved a woman 
he would steal her; if a five-pound note 
had been as easy to filch from the old 
chemist as this poor girl, I know who 
would have taken it, collected it, removed 
it, abstracted it, and changed its relative 
situation. You never loved her. But I 
fear she loved you. 

H. —— Real wisdom and observation 
in this remark. 

I. —— Why is a twang worse than a 
brogue? and why should it disgrace the 
native of a small nation to be taken for 
the native of a great nation? Is asucker 
nobler than its tree?? 

J. —— “ Ashamed?”—the little humbug 
could not resist showing me his wit, of 
which he says he is ashamed. 

K. —— That I can readily believe of 
you, and itis by your affections we must 
try and save you with God’s help. 

I sum up your career as Dr. Johnson 
did the “ Beggar’s Opera.” 

“ Here is a labefaction of all principle. 

Many good impulses—dug in sand. 

Many good feelings—unstable as 
water. 

Many good resolves—written in 
air. 

But not the thousandth part of a grain 
of principle.” 

But how human your sad story is in 
every part; yet there are people who will 
dream that you and your fellows are mon- 
sters, and prescribe monstrous remedies for 
your souls. 
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I thank you for the general candor of 
your narrative: it renders my task a little 
easier. 

I have many things to say to you seri- 
ously and sadly about points in this story: 
above all I must show you that you are 
not innocent of poor Miss B.’s death, 
whose unhappy fate has made me very 
sad—my poor fellow, you have not yet 
comprehended how much this poor girl 
loved you: nor the variety of tortures she 
was enduring all the while you were jaunt- 
ing it at your ease all over the world. 
These killed her—I will make you see 
this and repent far more deeply than you 
Half the cruelty in the wezld 
comes by want of intelligence. 


have done. 


I must compliment you on your literary 
powers—this is really an astonishing com- 
position for a complete novice: I observe 
that toward the close of it, short as it is, 
you have already become a better writer 
than you were at starting—your style 
more disengaged, fewer Sir Ablative Ab- 
solutes, polysyllables, involved sentences, 
and less ungrammatical eloquence. 

If it will give you any pleasure to hear 
it, know that in a pretty large experience 
of scholars, artists, lawyers, and men of 
business, I never encountered a man with 
livelier and more versatile powers than 
yourself. You ought to be leading the 
House of Commons; and you are here! 

I do not, however, admire most the 
passages on which you probably pride 
yourself; for instance the sublime pas- 
sage beginning “Is it a castle?” 

Here rhetoric intruded unseasonably 
upon feeling. The plain narrative of 
your poor sweetheart’s death-bed, of her 
telling you, woman-like, that she was 
more to blame for being tempted than 
you for tempting. her, her death and your 


remorse, moistened my eyes as I read: but 
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your sublime reflections dried them on the 
spot. 

Your eloquence reminded me that you 
are a humbug, and never really loved this 
poor girl; all the worse for you. 

You felt, and feel remorse, and shall 
feel more, but you never loved Miss B.: 
do not flatter yourself. 

It is hardly fair to dissect the sublime; 
still permit me with due timidity and re- 
spect to suggest that you have taken simil- 
itudes and called them distinctions—con- 
trasted where you should have compared. 
A mouldering castle—a mute senate-house 
—and a ruined temple are not unlike, but 
like, an inanimate body. 

What says the poet writing of a skull? 


‘* Can all that saint, sage, sophist, ever writ, 
People this lonely hall, this tenement refit ?” 


In matters literary begin with logic; 
build on that rhetoric or what ornaments 
you will. 

In matters moral begin with a grain of 
sense and principle, and on them raise 
the ingenuity and versatile talents of Mr. 
Thomas Robinson! Thus you shall not 
sublimely stumble in letters, nor in con- 
duct be an able, 
gifted, clever, blockhead and fool. 


ingenious, versatile, 

You called the nightingale “him.” 

This shocks an innocent prejudice. 

In science, itis to be feared, there are 
cock nightingales. But you were favor- 
ing us with a poetic touch, and in poetry 
nightingales are all hens. 

Remind me some day to tell you the 
story of Philomele. 

Your closing sentences are sad, and 
would make me as sad or sadder if I 
saw your real mind in them: but this is 
only a temporary despondency, the effect 
of separate confinement, which is begin- 
ning to tell on you spite of all we can do. 
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I shall get your sentence shortened, and 
you will soon cross the water: so you see 
there is nothing to despond about—your 
prospects were never so bright—you are 
now master of one craft and well ad- 
vanced in others—you are at no man’s 
mercy—your own hands avail to feed, 
Be honest 
and you will always be well off. Conse- 


and keep, and clothe you. 


crate your talents to God’s service and you 
will most likely be happy even in this 
world. And for the short time you have 
to remain in confinement we will find you 
all the occupation and amusement the law 
permits: and if you ever feel greatly de- 
pressed, ring that moment for Evans or 
me and we will chase the foul fiend away. 

So cheer up, and don’t fancy you are 
alone, when by putting out your hand you 
ean bring an honest fellow to your side who 
pities you, and me who love you. 


F. EK. 


PRISON THOUGHTS. 


Caged in a prison cell, how sad, yet true, 

Does the lone heart bring former scenes to view, 

Till the racked mind with bitter frensy driven, 

Maligns the just decrees of Man and Heaven. 

The grated barrs, and iron studded door, 

The cold bare walls, and chilly pavement floor, 

The hammock, table, stool, and pious book, 

The jailors stealthy tread, and jealous look, 

Force back the maddened thoughts to other days, 

When joyous youth was crowned with hopeful 
bays: 

F’er rank luxuriant Folly reigned supreme, 

As if this Life was nothing but a dream, 
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Or the dire Cup had seared the unblighted heart, 
And caused all holy feelings to depart— 

E’er Each sweet hour so innocently gay, 

Passed like a mellow Summers’ eve away. 
Cursed be the hour, when first I turned astray, 
From keeping sacred Gods own hallowed day— 
When first I learned to sip the poisoned bowl, 
That kills the body and corrupts the soul. 

’Twas then my godly lessons, one by one, 

Fled from my giddy heart till all were gone, 

And left behind a waste and dreary wild, 

A conscience hardened; and a soul defiled. 

—Oh! when I think on what I’ve been; and see, 
My present state, and think what I may be, 
Dispair, and horror, burns and boils within, 

For years of Folly and continued sin ; 

Untill my brain seems bursting with the dread, 
Of Heaven’s just judgments falling on my head. 
No banefull passions fired my tranquill mind, 

No wild unruly thoughts ranged unconfined, 

But all was fair, and gladsome as the grove, 
Where warbling songsters live in artless love—. 
—How changed my lot,—No Sister, Mother, Sire, 
Now fondly sit, around the wintry fire; 

‘No household song beguiles the lengthened night, 
No homely jest creates a fond delight, 

No sabbath morning sees us now engage, 

In rap’t attention on the holy page, 

Or hears the swelling notes of praise and prayer, 
Borne on the breese, & floating on the Air. 

Oh! could my parents shades but bend on earth, 
They’d mourn like me the morning of my birth. . 
—Almighty Father !—God of Life and Death, ! 
Give, oh! give me, a true and living Faith, 
Bestow Thy quickening Spirit, and impart 

Thy saving Grace to tranquillise my heart, 

That I may better live, for time to come, 

And rear my spirit for Thy heavenly home. !. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel of * Jail, 
on Sunday, 9th January, 1849, from Matthew 5th 
and 17th, by the Rev. Francis Eden and versified 
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‘Mid rolling clouds of fearfull smoke, 
*Mid lightnings flash, and thunders roar, 
*Mid loud continued sounds, which shook, 
The startled earth from shore to shore, ! 
*Mid volumes of devouring flame, 
Unseen, yet felt, the Almighty came, ! 


Lo! on Mount Sinia’s giddy height, 
Is reared Jehovahs awfull throne, 
Pregnant with Heavens ethereal light, 
Too glorious to be gazed upon, 
While beams of dazzling brightness bound 
The Circuit of the hallowed ground; 


Hark! as the Appalling voice of God, 
Proclaims the Law of Life and Death, 
Nature, o’erburdened with the load, 
Holds hard her almost fleeting breath. 
While sunless heaven, and darkned air 
—Are hung with blackness of dispair, ! 


Offspring of Gentile, and of Jew, 
Descendants of a common stock, 
These great eternal Laws for you 
Were thundered from Mount Sinia’s rock; 
And ill or good on him shall fall, 
Who breaks but one, or keeps them all. 


But oh! weak man can n’eer obey, 

Laws with such fearfull justice fraught. 
For every moment of the day 

He sins in Word or deed, or thought. 
The Law of Death would thus enslave him, 
Did not a pardoning Gospel save him,, 


From Calvary’s hill a stream proceeds, 
Whose cleansing merits all may share, 

Aye, even although their guilt exceeds 
The weight of what the earth can bear. 

For Christs atoning blood can clean, 

A hell deserving world from sin. 


No lightnings flash, no scowling sky, 
No trembling mount of smoke and flame, 
No crashing thunder boomed from high, 
When our Great Mediator came: 
But Seraphs sounds announced to earth 
Glad tidings of a Saviours birth. 


! 
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No chosen consecrated priest, 


No heaps of slain or seas of blood, 
Nor solemn Fast, nor stated Feast, 
Can now appease a Jealous God, 
Or open up a Font of Grace, 
To Adams unregenerate race, 


An humble heart, a lowly mind, 
A contrite and believing soul, 
Where Truth and Mercy are enshrined, 
Beyond a sinfull world’s controul, 
is all the God of Heaven will claim, 
From those who own Immanuels name;! 


How goodly are the steps of those, 
Who walk in humbleness of heart, 

And with well grounded hopes have chose 
The Gospels sure and better part. 


To such the Law of works is dead, 
Through Faith in Christ, their living head. 


But, as Jehovahs dread decree, 
Does with a Saviours Love unite, 


‘So let our Faith and Works agree, i 


In one continued bond of Light: 
For Faith, and Works, if used alone, 
Can n’eer for guilty deeds atone. 


Then fly ye Sinners to the Cross, 

There let your eager hopes be bound, 
Count all things else but dung and dross, 
To win Christ, and in him be found, 

So shall your Christian race be blest, 
With Heavens prepared Eternal Rest! 


* Jail, 3rd Feby 1848. 


Prisoner’s name—THOMAS ROBINSON. 


END OF “THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF.” 
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AN OLD BACHELOR’S ADVENTURE. 


By CHARLES READE AND JAY LEWIS, 


I AM a bit of a character—a geographi- 
cal Paul Pry. I pry, not into the affairs 
of my neighbors, but into nooks and cor- 
ners. I grope New York City and su- 
‘burbs, and make little sketches of things, 
places, and figures for my little museum. 

One pleasant afternoon I walked down 
Broadway, and then made for an unex- 
plored suburb. The hum of fashion died 
in my ear, and I passed through quieter 
streets, and next by straggling houses, and 
at last I emerged on a spot that few would 
expect to find so near the great city. It 
was an Irish colony. Hovels, at the doors 
of which old women with flaunting caps 
squatted and smoked; half-naked children 
started out from dunghills, wheelbarrows, 
hen-coops, and the dust of the road, where 
they had lain hid, being of the same color, 
to stare at the stranger; and Celtic goats 
discerned a Sassenach, and marched grave- 
ly at me with crested neck and pointed 
horns, in spite of objurgations from the 
old women, who knew by experience what 
these hospitable creatures would be at. I 
took out my paper to sketch; but, goats 
increasing, had to walk faster and faster, 
scratching down my outlines as I receded, 
till my walk became nearly a run, and 
my lines exceeding wavy; and the wild 
beasts, accumulating, drove me out en- 


tirely, amid the whoops of the infants, 
(898) 


and I mounted a rising ground, and there 
A val- 
ley of the freshest green sloped gently to- 


burst upon my sight—a paradise. 


ward the Hudson; the river shone like 


molten silver in the afternoon sun: it~ 


was alive with puffing steamers and white 
sail craft. A band of music, accompany- 
ing a picnic party, filled the air with 
melody. 

I stood enraptured, and being now safe 
from horns and Celtic infants, made my 
little sketch—and then felt hungry. 

In looking round for some place to 
lunch, I espied a mongrel house, half- 
way between a log cabin and a comfort- 
able cottage, with a broad, good-natured 
female face framed in the low door-way. 
There was a speculative look in her shrewd 
gray eye. 
tive beer-garden; it was a very humble 


For why? She kept a primi- 
affair, little more than a huckster’s stand. 

My eye fixed on a basket of rosy, well- 
polished apples; I bought a dozen, and 
some biscuits, and seated myself near a 
small table under the shadow of a tall 
When I had 
munched my fill, I took out my paper 
to sketch the place and Mrs. Murphy, 
who still filled the door-way, and looked 
But I had not 
made a dozen strokes when I was inter- 


rock, to munch them. 


good-humor in person. 


rupted by something rough rubbing against 


- 
j 
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my leg. It wasa pig. Up went my legs 
on the table, and no doubt my face be- 
trayed affliction; for Mrs. Murphy snatched 
up a besom, and strode forth with a “ Bad 
luck to ye, Barney.” The pig awaited not 
her coming, but turned off with a grunt 
and a leer of his little eyes, and trotted 
down the hill. 

Mrs. Murphy retired to her sentry-box, 
“T to my diary,” as Mr. Pepys hath 1, 


and had made as many as five strokes 


more when—“ Cock-a-doodle-doo”—I_be- 
came aware of an incensed rooster, sta- 
tioned at my very feet, with a string of 
He defied the Sassenach 


with shrillest clarion. 


lovers at his tail. 


Then I sat cross-legged on my chair, 
and revenged myself for his pibroch by 
including him in my sketch. My chair 
became the center of a dozen hens, all 
picking up the crumbs I had dropped. 
The eagle-eyed Sultan had seen me drop- 
ping crumbs, and had convened his harem 
to profit by Sassenach prodigality. He 
now stood aloof while the hens fed, and 
I admired him, and sketched him, and 
contrasted him with your modern lord of 
creation. How often we find the latter 
gorging himself at his club, while his 
better half is left at home to dine on 
slops. 

The hens soon picked up all my crumbs 
and sought fresh pastures; and I took 
down my legs and sketched away, in 
which occupation I was visited by a she 
goat, who marched up and gazed _ be- 
nignly, but uttered a querulous sound. 

‘What is the matter with you?”.said I. 

Mrs. Murphy was amused. “Shure it’s 
a cracker the crachure is after,” said she. 

Thereupon I gave “the crachure” one. 
She ate it with perfect solemnity; but the 


next moment stood up on her’ hind-legs, 


and beat the air with her fore-feet. 
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“That is for another, I suppose,” said I. 

“Ye may take your oath o’ that same, 
sor,” said Mrs. Murphy, and had to hold 
on by the door-posts to laugh. 

So I went on feeding Nanny, and for 
every cracker she supplied a fresh antic. 
How she came to be wasted on that desert, 
and not paraded in some world-renowned 
circus, is wonderful. First she stood on 
three legs, then on two, then on one, and 
when there were no more crackers, and I 
told her so, she attempted a somersault, 
and failed ridiculously. Perhaps that mor- 
tified her. 
could pull herself together after it, she 
made a hearty lunge at my leg, and her 


At all events, the moment she 


sharp horn only missed it by half an inch,, 
owing to my curling up again in time. 
My lady then stalked down the hill after: 
the pig, and cackle—cackle-—cackle burst. 
out a hideous concatenation of laughs in; 
the air right over my head. ; 
I had 
borne much from the animal world that 
day, 


._ I rose to go. Now I caved. 
including the Celtic infants; but 
there is a species I abominate — apes, 
ourang-outangs, devils of the wood, and 
I detest them all. 
friend tells me that they are only de- 
I can’t help that; I 
don’t like ’em; and so I rose hastily, 


gorillas. 
teriorated negroes. 


resolved to seek repose and quiet where 
alone they were to be found—in Broad- 
way. Mrs. Murphy saw disgust and other 
passions painted in my face; for she inter- 
posed hastily, and assured me it was only 
her “ould man.” 

I looked up, and sure enough it was not 
an ourang-outang, but a ragged Irishman, 
with a chip-hat, perched like a crow at the 
top of the rock. Mrs. Murphy told me it. 
was he who had taught the “baste” her 
tricks—he had nothing better to do, his 
legs being crippled with rheumatism. It 


A. scientific — 
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seems this crippling of legs makes an 
Irishman strong in the arms; for, dur- 
‘ing this explanation, Mr. Murphy de- 
scended the perpendicular rock hand over 
hand, clutching successive tufts of vegeta- 
tion, which all-foreseeing Nature had dis- 
posed at intervals for that purpose, and, 
alighting at my feet, removed his chip- 
hat and made me an obeisance down to 
the ground that would have graced the 
Court of Louis le Grand, while his rags 
fluttered in the air. At that very moment 
an accordion, touched by a master-hand, 
poured forth a beautiful melody. 

Surprise struck me dumb. 

“It’s me darlint,” cried Mrs. Murphy. 
“There she is now coming up the hill 
ayont.”’ 

As she spoke Mrs. Murphy. pointed, 
and from among the somber rocks there 
She 


came gayly toward us, a gypsy hat on her 


emerged the form of a young girl. 


head, and laden with all manner of pack- 
ages—a girl with reddish-brown luxuriant 
hair, and violet eyes so large and serene 
that took the heart by storm. Her face, 
tinted a delicate rose-color, beamed with 
animation. The old people brightened at 
sight of her, and Mrs. Murphy whispered 
me, with superfluous mystery, that she 
went into the city twice a week, and al- 
ways played herself home, though there 
was no need of that, for shure wasn’t she 
the light of the house and the pulse of their 
hearts; and didn’t she keep them all going 
with the work of her dainty fingers? 

The girl arrived in the middle of this 


eulogy, and heard it. “Stop that, now,” 


9 


said she; “stop it intirely;” and flung 
both arms round her mother’s neck, ac- 
cordion and all; and there they were 
locked in a loving embrace, as if they 
had been parted a year. But the very 


next moment the laughter-loving girl 
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looked round at the old man and. me, 
and played “Garry Owen” behind her 
mother’s head, without unclasping her 
arms, but with a sidelong glance at us 
Oh, 
for a painter’s brush to convey the grace, 


that did my business on the spot. 


the tenderness, the sly, pretty fun of this 
Then 
a sudden thought struck me: this must be 


most original and Irish proceeding! 
a sweet place to drink tea in. I said as 
much; and in a very few minutes a table 
was brought out, some eggs boiled, and 
the old man, and the beauty, and I sat 
The 
beauty, whose name was “ Airy’—though 


down. Mrs. Murphy cooked for us. 
I am not sure that I spell it rightly—took 
a seat by me and modestly but frankly 
entered into conversation with me. I 
learned from her that she had been edu- 
cated by nuns, and was a skillful work- 
woman—could embroider, and was con- 
stantly employed in repairing lace; this 
work was well paid, and enabled her to 
keep the whole family, in spite of her 
father’s misfortune in being crippled with 
rheumatism. Mr. Murphy struck in here, 
and announced that it was not his inten- 
tion to be alwaysa cripple. He was on 
the mend; and the only thing that troubled 
him was that he could be turned out any 
minute, not having a lease of the “prim- 
isses.” ) 

“Who is your landlord?” said I. 

“Shure it’s Mister Kirby himself,” said 
he, with a stare at my ignorance. : 

SKarby 2 “What’s his 


Christian name?”’ 


inquired I. 
That was a puzzler. However, among 
them they contrived to make out that it 
was Nathan, and that he lived in Brook- 
lyn. 

Now it happened, strangely enough, 
that Mr. Nathan Kirby was a friend of 
mine; and I had once laid him under a 
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little obligation. So I told Murphy I 
thought I might perhaps be able to get 
him a lease, and I certainly would if I 
could. This I said with a glance at 
Airy, which she repaid with a flash of 
gratitude that thrilled through me. 
After tea I asked her to play to us 
She 


once, and played most ravishingly. I 


again. smiled, and complied at 
am a musician myself, and play the ac- 
cordion. I dare say I could execute more 
downright difficulties on it than Airy. 
But she had a way of transfusing her sex 
The soul, the 


delicacy of touch, the sweetness were ad- 


into it that is indescribable. 
mirable. She sang to it, too, in a full, 
rich voice that made the rocks echo and 
two sparrows chirp responsive. 

The sun set, and I must away. To my 
surprise Airy offered, of her own accord, 
to show me a short way to the boulevard, 
where I could take the stage handy. The 
situation was becoming quite romantic. 
Iam an old bachelor; and was it so very 
strange that something insidious crept into 
my veins when Airy fixed her large mag- 
What bright- 
ness this charming child of nature would 


netic eyes full on my face? 


instil into ‘my luxurious home! Was it 
mean and selfish to allow such thoughts 
to enter my mind? I think my excuse 
then was to rescue“her from a life of toil. 

A short cut brought us to the main road. 
Before we parted she gave me her hand— 
not the hand of rude toil, but one a duch- 
ess might have envied. 

All the way home that soft touch kept 
me company, and an unwonted warmth 
gathered round my heart. 

Within three days I made it my busi- 
ness to call on the Murphys again. I 
found Airy at home. She was seated by 
the door, and her face beamed with de- 


light the moment she saw me coming. 
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All around her was a cloud of the most 
delicate lacework, to which she pointed 
with honest pride. “It is real lace,” she 
said—“TI hardly ever work on any of the 
common kind. Sometimes I have quite a 
fortune—that is, it would be to us poor 
folk—to make up here at home. Many 
and many a time [ labor half the night 
to get the work done. The reason I am 
home so early to-day is because they have 
a special order in, and some of the medal- 
lions were here.” 

“ Airy,” said I, “I have got something 
in my pocket that I hope will give you 
pleasure”; and I produced a writing. 

“What is it, sir?” said she, coloring. 

“Read it yourself,” said I. 

While she was trying to read it the old 
man came hobbling up. 

“Oh, father!” said Airy, trembling, “I 
don’t know, but I think it is—is it, sir?” 

“Yes,” said I; “it is a lease of the place 
for seven years, at one dollar the year.” 

“Oh!” cried Airy, and in one moment 
she seized my hand and pressed two warm, 
velvet lipson it. I felt them there ever so 
long afterward. 

The old man blessed me as only the Irish 
can. Then came Mrs. Murphy, thanking 
me with true eloquence. She prepared a 
sumptuous supper; and I sat there like 
a king, and listened to Airy’s music and 
songs. | 

Is it to be wondered at if, after this, 
I fairly haunted this humble abode? It 
is true I tapped at the rocks with my 
hammer, and even put specimens into my 
bag, and made believe to the Murphys 
that they were worth their weight in gold. 

What a bundle of deceit I was! 

One afternoon, as usual, I took my seat 
by the cottage. Airy was away: but very 
soon she came bounding up the hill, her 


face flushed and her eyes flashing with 
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excitement. She hardly noticed me as she 
passed into the house. Then there was a 
whispered conversation carried on within 
for a few minutes. 

“She has got a letter,” said the old man 
to me, in the low, mysterious voice an 
Irishman puts on sometimes; he added, 
with a wink, “from Barney, ye know.” 

This fell on me lke a shower-bath. 
“What, has 


she got a brother?” stammered I. 


Who—what—was Barney? 


“Divil a one of her!” 

Before I could question him further 
Airy came out and sat down in her ac- 
She was not so 
I had just 
time to ask her if she was feeling well, 


customed seat near me. 
lively as usual, nor so free. 


when Murphy called out, “Airy!” from 
his perch overhead. “Sure,” he said, 
“and isn’t the boy himself coming up the 
hill ayont?” 


son flood to Airy’s face and neck. She 


The blood came in a crim- 


gave but one glance, that was enough, 
uttered a little scream of joy, and bounded 
off down the narrow path. 

The only person in sight was a rather 
coarse-looking young fellow, in the dress 
of a mechanic. 
his broad, honest face as Airy rushed into 
She rested her head on his am- 


There wasa glad smile on 


his arms. 
ple chest with the utmost confidence, as if 
it was nothing new for her to do. 

I turned on my heel and went into the 
house, not to see the love-making. I felt 
a wish to melt out of creation. 

I wanted to be quiet, and make a little 
arithmetical calculation of how great a fool 
I had been; but the old woman, with her 
sex’s delight at the view of a courtship, 
began to expatiate, and told me, too late, 
all about Barney and Airy, and how he 
had left her for a year to make money; 
and, by his coming back, I might be sure 
he had succeeded, and there would be a 
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wedding in these parts; and although, 
perhaps, Airy might have looked higher, 
yet he was an honest boy, and a, sober, and 
a hard-working—Buzz! buzz! buzz!—and 
was, indeed, a blood-relation, though some- 
what distant: his great aunt, Kate Slogan, 
had married Patrick O’ Doolan; and wasn’t 
Pat O’Doolan the son of her man’s great- 
grandfather by his first wife Norah? which 
Norah was an O’Shaughnessy, like herself 
—Buzz! buzz! buzz!—I wished her at old 
Nick. 

But keener torments were in store. In 
came Barney, and Airy hanging on him — 
with a grace and an abandon I should 
have liked to sketch if it had been any 
And this brute, 


Barney, had come home with money, and 


other girl than this one. 


proceeded to regale us all with whisky 
purchased from the neighboring store, and 
under its influence they all thawed but I; 
and nobody made any secret of the ap-- 
proaching marriage; and Barney, being 
informed of my goodness in procuring the 
lease, thanked me heartily, and rewarded 
me by saying that in that case he would 
build his cabin on the land; he would not 
take Airy too far from her folk. This he 
confided to me in a half-whisper—to me. 
But quick ears heard, and he was repaid ~ 
by a glance of infinite tenderness from 
Airy, and by the old man toasting him — 
and his bride. Mrs. Murphy filled my 
glass to the brim, and I had to drink 
suburban whisky to that toast, so that I 
may say I have drunk poison to poison. 
The taste of that vile compound was on 
my tongue for days. 

However, all the rest enjoyed them- 
selves. The accordion was demanded. 
Airy sang and played, and after every 
song the old woman and Barney jumped 
up and danced with each other so gro- 
tesquely, yet merrily and nimbly, that I 
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suppose I was the only man in creation 
who would not have been excessively 
amused. 

I got up to go away; but Airy and 
Barney would insist upon convoying: me 
to the road. Then they turned back to- 
gether, happy as princes, and poor, soli- 
tary I went home, feeling chilly and 
hollow. 

Next day I took a long walk in a direc- 
tion as opposite as possible to those fatal 
rocks, where I had enjoyed myself in a 
day-dream, and was now awakened rudely. 
I walked, and walked, and got into the 
country, and mounted a hill, and surveyed 
the beauties of nature with perfect dissatis- 
faction, inasmuch as the sea seemed to me 
a glaring looking-glass, the blue sky a 
vaulted monotony, and all the minor beau- 
ties cut outof stone. Iwalked home again, 
inexpressibly dull and dreary. 

This was my life for some time; and 
then I got so mortified at my own folly 
Weakness said, “ Go 


and take a look at her, atallevents.” Self- 


that rage roused me. 


deception said, “ Contemplate her with the 
eyes of art alone; don’t rob yourself of 
But mortified 
pride, and a grain of good sense, said, 


such a beautiful vision.” 


“No; the deeper you go, the worse for 
Out with the racking tooth, and 


end the pain.” 


you. 


I listened to the wiser monitor. A 
and [ 
Observ- 
ing this, the devil turned postman and 


month went by; two months; 
never went near the Murphys. 


brought me a letter from Airy; a sweet 
letter, in which she said that, my visits 
having ceased so suddenly, she feared I 
was offended, or perhaps I might be un- 
So she had been to her landlord, 
and learned my full name and address, 


well. 


and “this came hoping” they had not 
done anything to offend me with their 


! 
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vulgar ways. ‘Then she went an artlessly 
to say that Barney had been sent for to 
inherit some land and money in Ireland, 
and they looked to be rich; but meanwhile 
she felt lonely. In short, it was a modest 
invitation to console her during Barney’s 
absence. My pulses beat. It was a great 
temptation. I took my hat, and started 
for the fatal suburb. 

But when I had got a little way, I 
lighted a cigar and thought it over. 
What was I going to do? Cut Barney 
out, or suffer ten times more, on his re- 
turn, than I had done. 

I saw the trap. I turned into my club 
I imitated the 


I told her that she was 


and wrote a letter instead. 
girl’s frankness. 
so charming I was afraid to visit her any 
more, for fear I should be more in love 
with her than I ought; that I had a sin- 
cere affection and esteem for her, and she 
must not think me less her friend that I 
I hoped she would 
never be in trouble; but, if she was, then 


did not visit her. 


I would come to her. 

My virtue did not go to the length of 
not hoping for a reply to this. 

But hers went the length of not sending 
one. | 

I had the sense to adhere to my resolu- 
tion. I never wrote again to Airy. I 
never went near her. 

But we were not to part on these terms. 
She crossed my path again when least I 
expected it. 

It was, I think, about five weeks after 
my letter, that I stole out one day, feeling 
duller than usual, and, indeed, quite de- 
pressed. For one thing, the air was damp 
I lacked 


the vigor of mind to start on one of my ex- 


and chilly, and there was no sun. 


cursions, and so wandered vaguely about. 
In such a frame of mind one ends by being 


drawn into the vortex, and by-and-by I 
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found myself in the busiest part of Broad- 
way. I mingled with the pedestrians on 
the sidewalk, but all at once my progress 
was obstructed. The dense mass of human- 
ity had been stopped. 

I peered over the nearest shoulders, but 
saw nothing. [asked what was the matter. 

“Oh, not much. Only a shop-girl in 
charge of a policeman.” | 

The policeman had signaled for a car- 
riage. 

It drew up, and he and his mate pro- 
ceeded to lift the girl into it. Her limbs 
had failed her in the street. 

They lifted her above the crowd, and in 
so doing they turned full upon me the face 
of Airy, beautiful as ever, but pale as 
death, and so rigid in its despair that it 
seemed cut out of marble. 

Unable to get near her for the crowd, I 
But 


the people knew nothing. Thereupon I fell 


could do nothing but make inquiries. 


to guessing, and, as usual, my guesses were 
colored by egotism. Something had hap- 
pened to Barney McCabe, and Airy was 
Yes, he had been 
Poor 


wanted as a witness. 
murdered in some bar-room riot. 
fellow! What a pity! Airy was free. 

I ordered my man to bring the morn- 
ing papers up to my bedroom as soon as 
they could be got; and I searched them 
for news of the murder of the hapless 
McCabe, whom I had envied, and could 
now afford to pity. I did not find it—not 
for want of murders, for they were greatly 
in vogue that week; but there was no Mc- 
Cabe-concerned in them, either actively or 
passively. In short, I could find no trace 
of the crime I was looking for. 

At last, in a corner of the police intelli- 
gence, I lighted on these words: 


“Yesterday a shop-girl wm the em- 
ploy of Small Brothers & Co. was ar- 
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rested on a charge of stealing a large | 


quantity of valuable lace.” 


These words struck me first feebly, then 
smartly, then violently. There was no 
name; but the coincidences were so many 
and so strong. Airy was employed by 
that very house, was trusted with lace, 
and was arrested. Her face of terror rose 
again before me, and I sprang out of bed 
with a cry of dismay. 

In a very short time I was being driven 
downtown as fast as two blood horses could 
take me. Isoon reached the prison where 
Airy was incarcerated. In spite of my ap- 
pearance and respectability. I soon found 
out that, not being a politician, I could 
do nothing with the pompous officials. I 
wanted to see Airy, and hear her version 
of the story before the Court opened. 
The 


officers in charge of the prison seemed to 


However, this was not allowed. 
be of the opinion that my only object was 
to effect a rescue of some of their prisoners. 
A word, however, dropped from one of 
them gave me a hint. “Ef ye wur the 
prisoner’s lawyer, or in company witb 
him, then ye could be afther seeing her.” 
I saw the drift; for while the officer was 
speaking a seedy-looking individual ap- 
proached us. The latter stated to me in 
a whisper that he was a lawyer, and 
He volun- 
teered his services; but I turned away 


allowed to plead in court. 


from his red nose and whisky-perfumed 
breath in disgust. 

The thing to be done was to find an hon- 
estlawyer. There was my nephew, George 
Barlow; he, it is true, lacked experience, 
but I knew I could depend on his integrity. 

In less than half an hour I was again at 
the prison, incompany with George. There 
was no trouble now in gaining admittance 


to the cells. There a sight burst on my 
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vision that I pray Heaven I may never 
witness again. Huddled together in every 
conceivable position along the corridors, 
waiting for their doom, was a promiscu- 
ous throng of the lowest, dregs of human- 
ity. There was a plentiful sprinkling of 
vile, pimple-faced wretches in the garb 
of womanhood, uttering such horrid blas- 
The 


bare memory of that sight makes my heart 


phemies that my very blood ran cold. 


faint. 

It was certainly a relief, after scrutiniz- 
ing the faces of the throng, to find Airy’s 
was not among them. 

But there was a female figure crouching 
apart from those hardened sinners, and 
hiding her face entirely in her shawl. 

Her shrinking from the others attracted 
my attention, and then I knew her at a 
glance, though I could not see her face. 

I went up to her, and laid my hand’ 
gently on her shoulder and spoke tenderly 
to her. 
looked up at me with a face so changed 


She trembled all over directly and 


and colorless that I was scared almost out 
of my life. She seemed stunned, as if 
from a blow, and hardly to know me. 
When she at length roused herself she 
staggered to her feet, extending her hands 
toward me beseechingly. 

Her first words were, “Oh, Mr. Barlow, 
do they know? Please do not tell them 
that I am here! 
thought me dead than have them to 
Then 


she began to wring her hands and sob. 


I would rather they 
know I am in this horrid place!’ 
“TI shall never, never be able to Jook in 


My heart 
Oh, it was 


their honest old faces again! 
is broken—I wish I could die! 

so cruel of them to put me here when I did 
Indeed, sir, I tell the 
I am so 


not steal the lace! 
truth! 
glad! so glad!” 

Having relieved her mind, and knowing 


Oh, sir, you believe me! 
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in a while.” 
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that she had a true friend in me, she began 
to cry and quiver all over. I put my arm 
around her, for she seemed scarcely able to 
stand. 

Her condition was now observed by some 
of her fellow-prisoners. 

One horrid, blear-eyed woman brought 
her a cup of water and uttered a few words 
of rough consolation. 

“Sure, the creature is not used to the 
loikes. They have taken the wrong bird. 
This one niver did a wrong thing in her 
life.” 

Then up tripped a girl, all draggled 
finery. “Never fear, she will soon get 
used to it. I was just as lamblike as 
she is the first time I was sent up. Now 
It’s fun to get in here once 
She offered Airy her salts; 


but I shuddered when this woman’s be- 


I don’t care. 


jeweled hand came near that modest face. 
She was far more to be feared in her taw- 
dry finery than those of a lower order. 

“ Airy,” I said, as soon as she was calm, 
“you must tell my nephew here all about 
your case. He is a lawyer, and will be 
able to help you establish your innocence.” 

Airy’s story was quite simple, and, told 
in her straightforward way, easy enough 
to understand. 

It seems that the firm of Small Brothers 
& Co. had from time to time missed valu- 
able lace. Airy had been in the habit of 
taking the same kind of goods home to 
work. In this way the lace missed had 
been traced to her, and enough had been 
lost to make it a case of grand larceny. 

My nephew listened attentively to Airy’s 
story, carefully making notes of all she 
said. 

Airy looked her thanks. 
seemed too full for words. 
more than I can tell to leave her. 

Three o’clock was the hour appointed 


Her heart 
It pained me 


? 
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We were at the Court- 
I was quiet- 


to hear the case. 
house exactly to the minute. 
ly following my nephew inside the railing 
when a pompous official pushed me roughly 
back. 
I was forced to take a seat outside, while 


In spite of George’s remonstrance 


he, by virtue of his profession, took a seat 
inside. I.was not aware at the time that 
a slight-of-hand movement from my pocket 
to that of the officer would have given me 
a free pass. , 

A dense throng of impatient people, both 
inside and outside the railings, were wait- 
ing to be heard. However, that important 
functionary to a trial—I mean the judge 
—was wanting. The hour was past, but 
still he came not. 


“Surely,” I said to myself, “unless he 


is ill, the people ought not to be kept, 


waiting.” 

I little knew then what dirt under his 
feet he considered the people. However, 
after waiting half an hour, we were re- 
lieved by the august presence. 

The func- 


tion of a judge is almost superhuman. 


That presence amazed me. 


Power so great should be associated with 
wisdom, experience, and rare self-govern- 
ment; and, in picturing a judge to one’s 
self, one naturally imagines gray hairs, a 
profound brow, a calm eye, and an impres- 
sive dignity. In place of all this the State 
of New York gave us on this occasion a 
young man with a smooth face, a foppish 
air, and offensive manners. From first 
taking his seat in the judge’s chair he 
showed an arrogance that was simply 
aggravating. One contemptuous glance 
round the court-room, then he began to 
sign warrants or some other legal docu- 
ments. One thing I noticed very particu- 
larly, which was, that he never read the 
papers he signed. A wooden automaton 


wouid have done just as well; it would 
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have evinced as much interest in judicial 
Hav- 
ing pushed the last paper from him, he 


business as did that fledgling judge. 


raised his steel-gray eyes and cast another 
piercing glance ,round the court-room. 
What a smile of conceit there was on his 
smooth, classical features! The scum of 
the city were to be brought before him 
for trial—those who could not procure 
bail. 

I often hear it said that one ought not 
to expect either dignity or decorum in a 
Perhaps this is right; but 


then one might at least expect decency. 


police-court. 


Here unpunctuality and delay were fol- 
He could not 
come to time, but was in an alarming 
It took my breath 
away to watch the celerity with which he, 


lowed by reckless haste. 
hurry to get through. 


passed case after case. 

The first prisoner was an innocent-look- 
ing German who could not speak English. 
He had stopped a car-horse, probably to 
prevent himself from being run over. 
The 
penalty came like a flash of lightning; 
it was ten days or ten dollars. “See if 
Take him below! 


take him below!” from the judge. 


There was no time for defense. 


he can understand that. 


As long as I live I shall never forget 
the look on that poor prisoner’s face as he 
was being dragged out; he was simply 
stupefied. 

The next case was an assault on an 
officer. The prisoner had evidently just 
slept off the effects of the fighting whisky 
he had imbibed, and felt ashamed of him- 
self. He tried to conciliate the judge; he 
even flourished a handful of greenbacks in 
his face. It only hastened hisdoom: “Six 
months and a hundred dollars fine,” quicker 
thanlightning. The prisoner wilted at once 
and was about to beg for mercy, but the in- 


evitable “ Take him below! take him be- 
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low!” from the galloping judge prevented 
the least appeal. 

The next defendant was a large, power- 
fully-built woman. Her face was bloated, 
with a monstrous lower jaw, over which 
the upper projected. Her lips were short 
and thick, leaving bare a double row of 
gleaming dog-like teeth. A more hideous 
being of the human species I never saw in 
This woman had committed an 
The 
complainant, with the marks still on her 
She 


was a patient, innocent-looking woman, 


my life. 
assault with a murderous weapon. 


face, stood ready with her witnesses. 


evidently in the middle walk of life. 

This was the first case that interested 
the Daniel of the police-court. He was 
no longer in a hurry but lstened patiently 
to the defendant’s lawyer, who spoke in a 
confidential whisper in his ear. 

“That will do,” said the judge, blandly. 
“The lady must find three hundred dollars 
bail, to appear at the General Sessions.” 

“But I am ready for trial,” said the 

“ My witnesses are all here, 
God help me! if she is let 
out on bail | am a dead woman!” 


complainant. 
your honor. 


The youthful face of the judge puckered 
itself into a sneer at once. “You are not 
in a tenement house now, my good woman, 
The 
case is disposed of. Another word, and I 


that you need speak so loud. Go! 


will commit you for contempt.” 

The furious gestures of the unjust judge 
For her life 
she dared not utter another word. At the 


frightened the poor woman. 


same time I was a good deal surprised to 
see the ferocious defendant pass out of 
court unaccompanied by an officer. 
“That’s the last the court will ever see 
of her,” said a man at my elbow. Then 
he gave me the clew to this defeat of jus- 
tice. That virago’s husband was a public 
man, being nothing less than an officer in 
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the park. Beside this, he wasa small poli- 
tician, with great power at the polls in 
election time. 

I could not help saying—of course to 
myself—“ So this is your galloping justice! 
Peccadilloes punished like crime, and crime 


” and I fell into a little reverie. 


let loose ; 
’ I was roused by the grating voice of the 
galloping judge. While I was reflecting 
the galloping judge was acting—after his 
kind. “Take her below!” he cried. The 
prisoner he was so ready to dispose of was 
Airy. She was standing before the bar. 
She had just turned her head, and was 
casting an agonizing look round the Court- 
room. Her face had grown sharper and 
was more distinctly defined since morning. 
Her lips, usually so full and fresh, were now 
parched and shriveled, like one in a fever. 
How slender and delicate she looked—how 
differing in every respect from the other 
prisoners I had seen there that afternoon! 
She might, in her pitiful condition, have 
melted the heart of a stone; but the only 
impression she made on the Court was to 
deepen the sneer on the aquiline features 
of the youthful judge. 

My nephew did his best to delay the 
case; but, not being a political power, 
little notice was taken of what he said. 

“This is a waste of time,” said the 
judge. “She can’t find bail, so take her 
below.” 

The officer laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

I made a rush at the grating. 

An officer pushed me roughly back. 

“Wait till your case is called.” 

“il hiss’ may ease,” iL. said.eylhenad 
roared to the judge, “I’m her bail, to 
any amount you like!” 

The judge sneered, and said something 
in an undertone—complimentary, no doubt. 
But, for all that, in five minutes my name 
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was to a bail-bond, and Airy was in a 
private room, crying with gratitude on 
my shoulder, and I was a happy man. 

She pressed my hand eloquently, and 
we parted; for her main thought was to 
run home and hide her face in her 
mother’s bosom. 

I went to see her next day. 

She was in bed. 

Her father told me she had taken a chill 
Her mother said the chill 


was in her heart, to besodisgraced. Both 


in the prison. 


the old people seemed quite stupefied with 
grief. They attached little value to the 
reprieve. Airy was accused. Airy would 
be tried, and doubtless condemned. What 
chance had she against Small Brothers?” 

Absurd as it may appear, this was a 
revelation to me, and I returned home 
dejected. I sent for George and con- 
sulted him. He said the first thing we 
ought to do was to go to “Small Brothers” 
and hear their story, and, by keeping our 
eyes and ears open, try to pick up some 
evidence, or at least some facts, to weaken 
or puzzle the evidence on the other side. 

Next morning early we drove down 
Broadway, and my coachman reined up 
the horses in front of a marble palace. It 
was the store of “Small Brothers & Co.,” 
Broadway. 

The judge was perfectly right in show- 
ing his contempt for such a worm as 
Airy. What was she in comparison to 
the “Smalls,” who, no doubt, 


their wealth by millions? 


counted 


The elder Small only was to be seen. 
We found him yawning over the morn- 
ing paper, before a hot anthracite fire, 
in a sumptuously-furnished parlor de- 
tached from his store. 

Mr. Small had a speculative eye—an 
eye that seemed to take no notice of out- 
ward things. The words “a selfish eye” 
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will convey an idea of what I mean better 
than anything else. It was plain to see 
the hinge on which every movement of 
his mind turned, which was money. 
Bones, muscles, nerves, reputations, and 
even the human soul itself—all went for 
nothing when weighed against lucre. 

I told him I came about Airy Murphy. 

“ Airy Murphy!” said Mr. Small. “Who 
is that?” 

“What!” I said, “had you no hand in 
the arrest of the poor seamstress the day 
before yesterday ?” 

“Oh! I see. 


stole the lace? You must consult my 


You mean the girl who 
manager about her. I never bother my 
head about such trifles.” 

“You call it a trifle, do you, to immure 
an innocent, lady-like girl in a prison, 
among the worst wretches ever thrown 
together in a great city?” 

Mr. Small did not even deign to answer. 
He rose very deliberately, and went to the 
door and called “ Mr. Raffles!’ 

A tall, lean-looking man of thirty-five 
soon appeared. 

“Mr. Raffles,” said Mr. Small to this 
person, “these men are interested in the 
thief that stole the lace. Mind they don’t 
bully you,” he added, in his cool, aggra- 
vating way. 

Mr. Raffles was comparatively polite; 
he said we should have to see the fore- 
woman. We found that important func- 
tionary on the fourth floor of the building. 
She was presiding over at least a hundred 
neatly-dressed young ladies. They were 
all as busy as bees, and the hum of their 
machines was deafening. I looked in vain 
for one sloven among them. They were 
one and all genteel and lady-like in their 
deportment, and as like one another as new 
pins. 

We were made acquainted with Mrs. 
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Jenny, the forewoman, by Mr. Raffles. 
The lady was evidently Irish, if one might 
judge from her looks, and the slight tinge 
of the brogue on her tongue when speaking. 

My nephew’s first questions to the fore- 
woman were as to the quantity of lace 
missing and the means used to fix the 
theft on Miss Murphy. 

“We have lost thousands of dollars’ 
worth,” said Mrs. Jenny. “We never 
could have suspected Airy, only for the 
trap we set for her.” 

“Ho, ho! So you set a trap for her, did 
May I be so bold as to ask the kind 


' of trap you set?” 


you? 


“Why, you see, it takes so many yards 
of lace to make a certain number of col- 
lars. For weeks and weeks Airy has not 
returned the proper count. The number 
of yards in plain figures is first put down 
in our book, then in the work-girl’s book, 
so that there can be no mistake.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Jenny produced two 
books. 


the other was Airy’s. 


One belonged to the firm, while 
The moment I saw 
the latter’s little dog-eared account-book, 
I considered her case lost. George, too, 
Then he 


gave mea look, and asked to see a pack: 


was staggered for a moment. 


age of the lace. 

Mrs. Jenny hesitated, and looked at Mr. 
Raffles. 

“Better let them see it,” said he; “he 
is her lawyer, you know.” I fancied, 
though, that Mrs. Jenny’s hand trembled 
a little as she selected a small key from 
a number attached to her watch-chain; 
she was very slow in opening her desk, 
but at length a package of lace was pro- 
duced. I was surprised when Raffles tcid 
us its value, and my heart sank within 
me when he said that it was just such ma- 
terial Miss Murphy had been in the habit 
of using. 
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“The figures on the package, I take it 
for granted,” said my nephew, “describe 
the number of yards it contains?” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Jenny, tartly. 
“What else would they be for?” 

Then she went on to explain the differ- 
ence between ells Flemish and English 
yards. 

My nephew took the package and ex- 
amined it minutely; then, fixing his eye 
on Mrs. Jenny, he said, ‘“ You will be able 
to swear in court, when the trial comes off, 
that this package of lace has never been 
tampered with since it left the hands of 
the manufacturer?” 

“Tn course we can swear that; cannot 
we, Mr. Raffles?” 

Mr. Raffles said, quietly, “It will not be 
necessary for me to swear to that, Mrs. ~ 
Jenny. Your oath will be sufficient.” 

Thereupon my nephew seized a yard- 
measure that lay on the desk and began 
deliberately to count off the number of 
yards in the package. It was a trying 
moment, for we all knew that Airy’s 
guilt or innocence depended on this test, 
I hardly breathed 


while the monotonous “One, two, three, 


to a certain extent. 


four” of my nephew went on. 

“Why, this package lacks over a yard 
to make up the number marked on the 
label.” 
voice, and his eyes flashed fire on the 


George said this in a ringing 


| pair. 


Mrs. Jenny turned red as fire, then 
white as the collar on her bovine neck, 
then red again; and, rousing her Irish 
courage, she expressed herself in a very 
unlady-like manner. My nephew, how- 
ever, quickly stopped her. 

“Tt will be no good for you to bluster, 
madam. It is plain that your lace has 


been tampered with before it ever reached. 


the hands of your workwoman Murphy.” 
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“You have made a mistake, sir,” said 
“Tt is not so 
AS 


he spoke he took up the yard-measure with 


Raffles, in a bullying tone. 
easy to measure lace as you think.” 
an air of confidence. It was rather comi- 
cal, though, to see the blank look on his 
face when, being closely watched by George 
and me, he made out the same number of 
yards George had done. 
“That will do,” I said. 
downstairs, and see if Mr. Small can ex- 


“ Now let us go 


plain why there should be such a differ- 
ence between the marks on his goods and 
their true measurement.” 

I told the proprietor, sharply and decis- 
ively, the discovery we had made. 
“ Here’s 
a business,” said he; “I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“Why, just go upstairs, and overhaul 


Mr. Small was taken aback. 


all the lace in your forewoman’s charge. 
You will very likely find more packages 
there short.” 

Mr. Small recovered himself. “Itseems 
to me,” he said, “that you are taking quite 
an interest in my business.” 

ler tke an Miss Airy 
Murphy’s guilt or innocence. If it costs 
a thousand dollars to sift this matter to 
its foundation I will disburse it willingly, 


interest in 


or ten times the sum,” I said. 

“Tt is quite usual for old men to take an 
interest in unprotected seamstresses in this 
city,” said Mr. Small, in the most biting 
and sarcastic manner, I took no direct 
notice of the insult, but told him plainly 
that if he did not move in the matter I 
This threat 


The great man 


would publish the business. 
had the desired effect. 
at once led the way upstairs to the work- 
room. Hada hawk pounced upon a poul- 
try-yard there could not have been greater 
consternation than when Small entered the 
room among hisoperators. No better proof 
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was wanting in my mind that the man was 
atyrant. The way those poor girls watched 
his every movement made my heart ache. 
No doubt they expected an example would 
be made, and the question with each was, 
whose mouth would next be deprived of 
bread? 

We began at once to measure the lace 
in Mrs. Jenny’s charge, and piece after 
piece of the costly fabric was found de- 
ficient. 

Both Raffles and Mrs. Jenny looked 
scared, while Small’s face was haggard, 
and he asked Mrs. Jenny, in a whining, 
helpless way, what it all meant. 

“It is plain enough, sir,” said the 
woman, boldly, “some one about the — 
premises must have false keys. Come 
to think of it, I have found the things 
in my desk -pulled about more than 
once.” : 

Poor Small caught at his forewoman’s 
suggestion like a hungry fish at a baited 
hook. He drew himself up haughtily 
when my nephew intimated that the 
complaint against Miss Murphy ought to 
be withdrawn. 

“If the girl did not steal the lace it will 
be made plain enough at the trial,” he said. 
“There is a thief somewhere about, and an 
example must be made of some one.” 

“But,” I said, “it is as plain as the nose 
on your face that there is no dependence 
Why, then, 
put the poor girl to the disgrace of a trial, 


to be put on your figures. 


when she has suffered so much already?” 
This reference to his nose, which was a 
preposterous one, brought Mr. Small’s pa- 
tience to a climax. 
“You must leave me to manage my 
“ Good-day !” 
I was about to remonstrate, but ‘he 


own affairs,” he said. 


turned to Raffles, and roared, in a voice 
that was heard all over the room, “Show 


AN 


these impertinent fellows out. If they do 
not go at once, call an. officer.” 

Of course there was no alternative left 
for us now but to go. 

Raffles and Mrs. Jenny stood grinning 
as we walked away, evidently well pleased 
with their victory. 

“Dine with me,” said I to George, 
“and, meantime, think it over.” 

After dinner we went into it. George 
said, “Small is in the power of the mana- 
He hardly dare 
call his soul his own in their presence.” 

“You don’t think then that Airy has had 


anything to do with burglars?” 


ger and his forewoman. 


“The only burglars that have ever en- 
tered the place are Mrs. Jenny and Raffles.” 

“But what is to be done?” 

“Oh, I’m -clear on that. 
have them shadowed.” 

“ Shadowed ?” 

“Set detectives on ’em both.” 

“T’ll shadow the vagabonds,” I said, 
emphatically; “1 don’t care what it costs. 
Poor little Airy !” 


We must 


So I gave George the wherewithal to 


employ as many detectives as he thought 


proper, and inside of ten days the follow- 
ing was the result: 

Mrs. Jenny was carrying on a branch 
lace factory uptown under an assumed 
name. The lace used was the same as 
that imported by Small Brothers & Co. 
The forewoman was seen carrying home 
from the store, almost every night, very 
suspicious-looking little packages. 

One night, after due consideration and 
misgivings, we took a liberty with the law 
and seized one of these parcels. It con- 
We took it to Mr. 
He recognized it 


tained rich lace. 
Small’s private house. 


as his, and was ungrateful to us, but 


vowed vengeance on the thieves: but 
they were beforehand with him. Next 
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morning they got into the store two 
hours before his time, and levanted with 
property worth ten thousand dollars. 

The thieves being so manifestly de- 
clared, we again applied to Small Broth- 
ers to withdraw the charge against Airy 
Murphy. 

This elicited human perversity. Small 
Senior elected to say to himself, not that 
I was his benefactor on a grand scale, 
present and future, but that I, by med- 
dling, had driven the thieves to levant 
with a large booty, whereas he would 
have managed matters better if I had let 
him alone. So, to spite me, he refused to 
withdraw the charge. 

Upon this I consulted George no more, 
but laid it before certain literary friends 
of mine. The result was that one. morn- 
ing an interesting article appeared in a 
powerful journal, relating the facts, and 
putting all the great houses on their 
guard, and promising fresh disclosures. 

Two hours after publication comes by 
messenger a mighty submissive letter from 
Small Senior, engaging to withdraw the 
charge against Murphy—so he designated 
that injured angel—and begging me to let 
the affair drop. 

I sent George a line, “Small has caved,” 
and drove like the wind with the good news 
to Airy. 

I found the old people seated by the fire, 
and Barney McCabe, with his head in his 
hands, at the window. 

All three seemed stupid with woe. 

“Come, cheer up; itis all right,” said I. 
“T’ve good news for you: the charge is 
withdrawn. The real thieves are found 
out. Airy is free.” 

“God bless you, sir!” said Barney. 
“Ye’ve cleared her good name, any way.” 

But the old people received it like noth- 
ing atall. “Itislittle that matters now,” 
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“Shure we always 
We 
Ye were 


said Mrs. Murphy. 
knew the darling was no thief. 
thank you all the same, sorr. 
always a good frind to her and to uz.” 

A horror seized me. I began to fear 
Airy was dead. 

“Ts she—ill?” said I. 

“Ts she ill?” cried the mother, despair- 
ingly. Then she gravely opened a cup- 
board, and took outa large paper parcel 
pinned together, and put it on my lap. 

I undid it and stared at the contents— 
a woman’s abundant hair. There was no 
mistaking it; it was Airy’s glorious hair 
all cut off. 

That set the mother off, you may be 


I was affected to tears. 


sure, and we mingled our tears over the 
piteous sight. 

“Don’t tell me she is no more!” I cried 
piteously. 

“ No, sir, she is not dead intirely,” said 
the old man. “ But the faver is strong, too 
strong for the cracher intirely. Them that 
took her to prison they took her to her 
grave.” 

Somehow I have made a few friends in 
each profession; and among the rest a 
physician, young, but able, who is capa- 
ble of putting himself out of the way a 
very little to oblige me. 

I told him Airy’s case and handed her 
over to his care. He was to visit her 
every day, and send me the bill. He was 
also to let me have a short bulletin every 
day. 

His first report let me know that the 
patient was in imminent danger, but that 
this might be partly owing to the treat- 
ment—it had been all wrong. He had 
ordered her bark and port-wine, etc. 

I sent him asharp reply. “If you value 
my friendship don’t order her things in 
that out-of-the-way place, but take them 


to her.” 
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In the course of a day or two, to my 
great joy, he recorded an improvement, | 
but threw out a mysterious hint that there 
was something else in danger besides the 
patient’s life. 

“Never mind that,” said I. “ You save 
her life. I ask no more.” 

Three days after this I received a dry 
note from him. 

“IT consider the patient, Airy Murphy, 
out of danger; and, since that is all you 
require, | now retire from the case until 
further orders.” 

My joy at this missive was so great, I 
paid little attention to his innuendo. ~ 

That very day I visited the Irish colony, 
and, to my delight, I found Airy down- 
stairs. Barney had made her a sort of 
couch, and she lay on it. 

Her face was deadly pale, but as lovely 
Her mother had made her a little 


cap; and I ceased, on the spot, to wonder, 


as ever. 


as I used, that fifty years ago girls wore 
She was lovelier in this cap than 
They 
seemed now preternaturally large, and as 


caps. 
pen can describe. But her eyes! 
beautiful as ever, but their expression 
vague and unintelligible. 

I spoke to her; she smiled, and stared, 
but did not know me. 

Her 
offended, for the cracher did not know 


mother begged me not to be 


any of them. 

The old people, however, were now re- 
signed. Death had spared her. To be 
sure, her mind was away. ‘But she was 
alive; and her reason might come back 
one day or other; she was so young. 

To me, on the contrary, the sight of this 
sweet girl’s body without her mind was 
inexpressibly’ painful, and I went away 
very soon. 

However, I came back in two days, and 
found all the party there, and now much 
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distressed at Airy’s condition. They had, 
no doubt, been trying in every way to re- 
vive her recollection for when I came, 
they said, “Shure, it is Mr. Barlow. 
darlint? This is Mr. 
Barlow himself, that got ye out of the 


D’ye hear that, 
prison. God bless him for that same!’ 

She gave no sign of intelligence. 

We were all at our wit’s end, as the 
saying is, what to do with her. 

At last I had a bright idea. 

“The accordion!” I cried. 

It was brought me directly, and I began 
to play a favorite air of hers, called “ Ire- 
land’s music.” 

As I played, we all kept our eyes on her 
sweet face, and it was like stirring the 
waters of a lake. The deep, unmeaning 
eyes began to cloud and brighten by turns, 
and to be ruffled just lke pools. Ideas 
seemed struggling, though without suc- 
cess; but still they showed their exist- 
ence, however unable to rise to the light. 

I played on, till a sweet, piteous smile 
came to her face, and at last her eyes 
slowly filled and two tears ran down. 

Then I left off. But we could all see 
that it had done her good. 

This experiment was so interesting and 
so charming that I came again next even- 
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of her own tunes, and then her progress 
was more rapid. 

She recognized her father and mother 
first, and me next 

She said, demurely, “This is Mr. Bar- 
Which 
was rather a pill for Barney McCabe there 


low; he loves me, and I love him.” 


present. 

I felt inflated; but affected to laugh it 
off.. | 

Mrs. I told her 
demurely there was no offense. 


Murphy apologized. 


I thought, of course, that would pass 
over; but the next time I was there she 
made me a declaration of love before them 
all, and gave her reasons. 

“I was in prison,” said she; “they 
accused me of—of—murdering children, 
He was the one 
You 
She swept them 


I believe. No matter. 
that took me out—and he can play. 
can’t, not one of you.” 
all with a disdainful glance. 

“Play me a tune,” said she suddenly to 
me, not at all in a loving tone, but very 
sharp and peremptory. 

I smiled, and I did as I was bid, and as 
I played she bent her lovely eyes on me 
with such a passionate devotion that they 
thrilled me through and through. 

I began to get alarmed, and to remem- 


ing and brought some music. I played | ber the illusions I had already nourished, 


several melodies with the happiest re- 
sults. 

By-and-by I put the accordion into her 
hands and guided her fingers. She laughed, 
or rather crowed. like a child, well pleased 
at the sound. 

But not a tune could she remember by 
herself, only little bits of tunes. 

This went on for some nights, and al- 
ways with an imperceptible advance; she 
began to murmur words, not very consecu- 
tively. | 

At last we got her round to play some 


and what they had cost me. 

I discontinued my visits, and sent my 
servant ‘now and then to inquire. He 
came back with messages which had, 
probably, some little meaning as deliv- 
ered to him, but he relieved them of it 
on the road. 

At last, one fine day, who should call 
on me but Barney McCabe, dressed in his 
best. 

His errand was a strange one. 
let me know it—it was to hand his sweet- 


He soon 


: 
heart over to me. 
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“It is you she loves now,” said he sul- 
lenly. 

“Nonsense, Barney!” said I, swelling 
hou 
know she is not in her right mind.” 


internally like a_ turkey - cock. 


“She wasn’t when you seen her last,” 
said he; “but we think sheisnow. She 
stands toit, you are the man forher. You 
took her out of the prison; and she says 
you love her, and the old people think so 
You 
are a good man and a rich man, and 


too. So I won’t stand in the way. 
proved yourself a friend in time of need; 
and I’m only a poor fellow, and I was out 
of the way at the time, worse luck. I was 
away to get money for her, too; but the 
Well, I’ve loved 


her man and boy, and I’d die for her good. 


cracher can’t see that. 
But the heart’s its own master. J’ll never 
complain; but I’m not the colleen’s slave, 


neither. ‘There are as good fish in the 


sea.’ 


Pll never love another as I love 
Airy; but I don’t want to marry any girl 
to have it flung in my face that she loved 
another man better.” 

“Yes; but,” said I, “I don’t choose to 
come between an honest man and his 
sweetheart.” 

“What signifies that, if I consent?” said 
this sensible young man. “ Anyway, do 
come and see her; for she sits and cries 
by the hour because you don’t come near 
her.” 

All this, and more, said Barney McCabe, 
with Irish turns of phrase I cannot under- 
take to repeat. 

“Well,” said I, “to oblige you I will 
come, if itis only to convince you this is 
a misunderstanding.” 

Barney thanked me in a dogged sort of 
way, very unlike gratitude, and went his 
way. 

As for me, conscience held me back; af- 
fection and gratified vanity pulled me on. 
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I elected to go; but I was ashamed to — 


hurry. I coquetted with the situation. 

Now, coquetting with your desires isa 
practice I cannot recommend to men in 
their dealings with women. Women 
coquet with their own wishes; and for 
that very reason we ought never to do 
it, because women, somehow, always pun- 
ish a man if he plays the woman. 

However, I went at last to accept my 
conquest. 

I found her sitting on Barney’s knee, 
lavishing divine caresses on his common- 
place mug and curly hair. 

She started, sitting, but did not even 
get off his knee. 
rose, and put out her hand to me. 

“Forgive me, sir,” said she. “They 


tell me I have been talking sad nonsense 


’ 


about you,” and she buried her face on 
Barney’s shoulder. 

“Oh, bother!” 
“Ye needn’t be hiding your head for 
that, 


need is a friend indeed; and the jintle- 


said the old woman. 


mavourneen. Shure a friend in 
man was your friend in throuble, and grati- 
tude doesn’t measure its words, and why 
The Lord bless him! the saints 
bless him! and the holy Virign watch over 


would it? 
him, for his goodness to my colleen!” 

Hitherto I had stood benumbed. Now] 
caught at the old woman’s words and put 
the best face on it I could. 

“T am most happy to have been of serv- 
ice to you,” said I, “and I hope you will 
always look on me as a friend.” 

I closed the interview as quickly as pos- 
sible, and went away superficially serene, 
and sick at heart. 

Ithas been my good fortune through life 
that I have always had the inclination, and 
also—by no merit of my own—the means, 
to turn my back on trouble. 

So I left New York, and made a sort cf 


She only blushed likea 


co. eae. ee oe, 
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artistical progress through the principal 
cities of the States, prying into all in- 
structive things except lovely women. 
On my return next year I found a young 
woman had called on me more than once, 


Be 


sides her name she had, on one occasion, 


aud given her name, Mrs. McCabe. 


left some flowers and fruit. 

I made inquiries, and found her husband 
had bought a market-garden, and that they 
sold the produce, and also poultry, in New 
York on certain days. 

I had a wish to see her; but, true to my 
line of self-defense, I resisted it manfully. 

She had been married nearly two years 
before I cast eyes on her again. . 

One glorious September day she called 
on me in a vehicle. She was driving it; 
it was neither a cart nor a gig, but be- 
tween the two, and filled with produce. 

I came down to her, for she was alone, 
and could not leave her pony. 

Her beauty had ripened, and she was a 
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glorious woman; only she was Hebe no 
more, but Pomona, and the finer bloom of 
poetry had left her buxom face and her 
hands, living two years with that clod, 
and nearly always out in the air. 

Her honest eyes glistened at sight of 
me; and she welcomed me home, and 
forced on me a basket of muscatel grapes, 
each one large as a walnut, and an incredi- 
ble pumpkin. 

Well I had earned them, for I had not 
only done, but suffered. 

We shook hands, and she drove away; 
and I felt at the time, as I feel now, that 
I ought then and there to fall into a train 
of reflections salutary to myself, and, if 
published, beneficial to mankind. 

But “ought goes for nothing,” and “the 
truth is the truth.” So what I really did 
say to myself, word for word and syllable 
for syllable, was this— 

“Well, she is considerably sun-burned 
—that’s one comfort.” 


END OF VOLUME FOUR. 
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